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OF  EVIDENCE  IN  PROSECUTIONS  FOR  CRIMES 

AT  COMMON  LAW. 


TOi~  HI.  —  1 


A  TREATISE 


ON 


THE  LAW  OF  EYIDENCE. 


OP  EVIDENCE  IN  PBOSECTJTIONS  FOE  CRIMES  AT 

COMMON  LAW. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

§  1.  CSrlmo  defined.  A  crime  is  defined  to  be  an  act^  committed 
or  omitted,  in  yiolation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding  or 
commanding  it.  ^  In  the  common  law,  crimes  are  divided  into 
three  classes :  treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors.  All  public 
wrongs  below  the  degree  of  felony  are  classed  as  misdemeanors, 
and  may  be  the  subject  of  indictment,  either  at  common  law  or  by 
statute.  Misdemeanors,  again,  are  divided  into  two  classes :  mala 
in  ee,  and  mala  prohibita.  In  the  former  class  is  comprised  what- 
ever mischievously  affects  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or 
openly  outrages  decency,  or  disturbs  public  order,  or  is  injurious 
to  public  morals,  or  is  a  breach  of  official  public  duty,  when 
done  wilfully  or  corruptly.  The  latter  comprises  the  doing  any 
matter  of  public  grievance  forbidden  by  statute,  or  omitting  any 
matter  of  public  convenience  commanded  by  statute,  but  not 
otherwise  wrong;  whether  it  be  or  be  not  expressly  made  indict- 
able, or  visited  with  any  specific  penalty  by  the  statute.^ 

1  4  61.  Gomm.  5.  This  definition  comprises  ail  crimes,  whether  ftrlafiTipr  and  recog- 
nized  as  such  at  common  law,  or  whether  created  wholly  by  statute.  A  crime  at  com- 
mon law  may  be  defined  as  an  act  done  with  criminal  intent,  to  the  injury  of  the  public : 
R.  V,  Wheatley,  1  Leading  Grim.  Gases,  8,  n.  ]  See  also  Christian's  notes  to  4  BL  Comm. 
6(8harBwood'sed.).| 

>  1  Boas;  on  Crimes,  45,  40  (8d  ed.) ;  B.  v.  Sainsbnxy,  4  T.  R.  457 ;  2  Inst.  16a 


4  EVIDENCE  IK  CRIMINAL  CASES.  [§  2. 

§  2.  Attampt  The  attempt  to  commit  a  crime^  though  the 
crime  be  but  a  misdemeanor,  is  itself  a  misdemeanor.  And  to 
constitute  such  an  attempt,  there  must  be  an  intent  that  the 
crime  should  be  committed  by  some  one,  and  an  act  done  pur- 
suant  to   that    intent^     ^^Quidquid   criminis    consummationi 

^  1  RuBB.  on  Crimes,  46 ;  R.  v.  Wheatly,  I  Leading  Grim.  Caaea,  1  and  n. ;  R. 
V.  Meredith,  8  C.  &  P.  589  ;  B.  o.  Hignna^  2  East  5,  17-21;  R.  v.  Kinneraley,  1 
Stra.  193,  196.  In  aome  of  the  United  States,  the  attempt  to  commit  a  crime  is 
punishable  by  statute.  And  see  Com.  v.  Harrington,  8  Pick.  26 ;  Com.  v.  McDon- 
ald, 6  Cosh.  365.  {"Attempt  and  intent  are  two  distinct  things.  Intent  to  com- 
mit a  crime  is  not  itaelf  criminal.  There  is  no  law  against  a  man's  intending  to 
commit  a  murder  the  day  after  to-morrow.  The  law  only  deals  with  conduct.  An 
attempt  is  an  overt  act.  It  differs  from  the  attempted  crime  in  this,  that  the  act 
hsA  faded  to  bring  about  the  result  which  would  have  given  it  the  character  of  the 
principal  crime.  If  an  attempt  to  murder  results  in  death  within  a  year  and  a  day. 
It  is  murder.  If  an  attempt  to  steal  results  in  carrying  off  the  owner's  goods,  it  is 
larceny  :"  Holmes,  Common  Law,  p.  65.  "I  think  attempting  to  commit  a  felony, 
is  clearly  distinguishable  from  intending  to  commit  it : "  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  in  R.  v. 
McPherson,  Dears.  &  B.  197.  "  It  is  a  general  principle,  that,  when  a  consummated 
offence  is  indictable,  attempts  which,  if  successful,  would  have  resulted  in  such  offence, 
are  also  indictable : "  Com.  v,  Tolman,  149  Mass.  229.  "  The  act  or  acts  done  towards 
the  commission  of  an  offence,  in  order  to  constitute  an  attempt,  must  be  such  as  wiU 
apparently  result  in  the  usual  and  natural  course  of  events,  if  not  hindered  by  extra- 
neous causes,  in  tiie  commissiou  of  the  crime  itself;  and  if  the  means  are  apparently 
adapted  to  the  end,  whether  those  means  are  or  are  not  actually  such  as  to  be  necessa- 
rily successful  if  employed,  it  is  sufficient ;  mere  preliminary  preparations  are  not  the 
overt  acts  required : "  Sipple  v.  State,  46  N.  J.  L.  197  ;  [Comwell  v.  Fraternal  Ass'n, 
6  N.  D.  201. i  It  has  been  held  that  an  attempt  to  commit  a  felony  can  oid^  be  made 
out  where,  ifno  interruption  had  taken  place,  the  felony  could  have  been  effected,  and 
so,  that  where  a  person  puts  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  another  with  intent  to  steal 
what  he  can  find  there,  and  the  pocket  is  empty,  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  an  attempt 
to  steal:  R.  v.  Collins,  10  Jur.  n.  8.  686;  9  Cox  C.  C.  497  ;  R.  o.  McPherson,  minra, 
CorUra:  Com.  v.  McDonald,  5  Cush.  (Biass.)  365;  State  v.  Wilson,  30  Conn.  500; 
Hamilton  v.  State,  36  Ind.  280.  The  question  whether  there  can  be  an  attempt  to 
commit  a  crime  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  complete  the  crime  has  been  recently 
considered  at  length  in  a  case  in  New  York.  The  Indictment  in  that  case  charged  the 
defendant  with  an  attempt  to  commit  the  crime  of  grand  larceny  in  the  second  d^^ree, 
by  attempting  to  steal,  take  and  carry  away  from  the  person  of  an  unknown  woman, 
in  the  daytime,  certain  goods,  chattels,  and  personal  property  of  a  kind  and  description 
unknown  and  of  the  aUeged  value  of  ten  dollars.  It  was  cUdmed  that  the  evidence  did 
not  show  an  attempt  to  commit  a  larceny.  The  crime  of  grand  larceny  in  the  second 
degree,  as  defined  oy  section  531  of  the  Penal  Code  of  that  State,  is  when  a  person, 
aimer  circumstances  not  amounting  to  grand  larceny,  steals  and  unlawfully  appropri- 
ates property  of  any  value,  by  taking  the  same  from  the  person  of  another.  A  person 
who  unsuccessfully  attempts  to  commit  a  crime  is  made  punishable  by  section  686  of 
the  same  code.  Section  34  defines  an  attempt  as  "  an  act,  done  with  an  intent  to  com- 
mit a  crime,  and  tending  but  failing  to  effect  its  ooounission."  The  defendant  claimed 
that  the  evidence  did  not  show  that  the  woman  had  any  property  in  her  pocket,  which 
could  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  and  that  an  attempt  to  commit  tiiat  cnme  could  not 
be  predicated  of  a  condition  which  rendered  its  commission  impossible.  The  court, 
however,  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  authorise  the  jury  to 
find  the  accused  guilty  of  the  offence  charged,  saying,  "  It  was  plainly  inferrible  from 
the  evidence  that  an  attempt  to  commit  larceny  from  the  person  existed,  and  that  the 
defendant  did  an  act  tending  to  effect  its  commission,  although  the  effort  failed.  The 
langaage  of  the  statute  seems  to  us  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  was  intended  to 
reach  cases  where  an  intent  to  commit  a  crime  and  an  effort  to  perpetrate  it,  although 
ineffectual,  co-exiBted.  Whenever  the  animofiirandi  exists,  foUowea  b^  acts  apparenUy 
affording  a  prospect  of  success,  and  tending  to  render  the  commission  of  the  crime 
effectual  the  accused  brings  himself  within  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  statute.  To 
constitute  the  crime  chaiged  there  must  be  a  person  from  whom  the  property  may  be 
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deesty  conatnm  constituit"'    Thus,  to  incite  another  to  steal,* 
or  to  persuade  a  public  officer  to  receive  a  bribe,  are  alike  mis- 

tikeii ;  aD  intent  to  take  it  against  the  will  of  the  owner ;  and  some  act  performed  tend- 
ing to  aocompliah  it ;  and  when  these  things  concnr,  the  crime  has,  we  think,  been 
eommitted,  whether  property  coold,  in  fact,  have  been  stolen  or  not.  In  such  cases 
the  aoensed  has  done  his  utmost  to  effect  the  commission  of  the  crime,  but  fails  to 
aenomfdiah  it  for  some  canse  not  preyioasly  aj^parent  to  him.  The  question  whether 
an  attempt  to  commit  a  crime  has  oeen  made,  is  determined  solely  by  the  condition  of 
the  aetor^s  mind  and  his  conduct  in  the  attempted  consummation  of  his  design.  Some 
conflict  has  been  obseryed  in  English  anthontiea  on  this  subject,  Rmt  it  is  now  set- 
tled! that  a  person  can  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  steal  from  the  pocket  without 
profS  thttt  there  was  something  in  the  pocket  to  steal:  |^  «.  Brown,  24  Q.  B.  D. 
857;  B.  V.  Biag,  66  L.  T.  n.  8.  800 ;  ovemilingl  B.  v.  McPherson,  D.  &  B.  C.  C. 
197  ;  B.  o.  Collins,  9  Cox  C.  C.  497;  fand  see^  £.  v.  Goodall,  2  id.  40,  when  an 
attempt  to  commit  a  miBcarriage  was  held  to  have  been  perpetrated  on  the  body  of  a 
woman  who  was  not  at  the  time  pregnant :  B.  p.  Goodchild,  2  C.  &  K.  298.  In  this 
coontry  the  courts  have  uniformly  refused  to  follow  the  cases  of  R.  v,  McPherson 
and  R.  V.  Collins,  and  have  adopted  the  more  logical  and  rational  rule,  tiiat  the 
attempt  to  commit  a  crime  may  be  effectual,  although,  for  some  reason  indiscoyerable 
by  the  intending  perpetntor,  the  crime,  nnder  existing  circumstances,  may  be  inca- 
pable of  accomplislunent : "  People  v.  Moran,  128  N.  Y.  268.  In  Com.  v.  Jacobs,  9 
Allen  274,  it  is  said  that  "  whenever  the  law  makes  one  step  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  onlawful  olij^^^  ^^^  ^  intent  or  purpose  of  accomplishing  it,  a  crime,  a 
person  taking  that  step,  with  that  intent  or  purpose,  and  himself  capable  of  doing  every 
act  on  his  part  to  accomplish  that  object,  cannot  protect  himself  from  rfsponsibility 
by  showing  that,  by  reason  of  some  &et  unknown  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  criminal 
attempt,  it  could  not  be  fully  carried  into  effect  in  the  particular  instance."  The  same 
rale  was  held  in  the  case  of  Com.*v.  McDonald,  6  Cnsh.  865,  where  it  was  held  that  a 
person  "may  make  an  attempt,  an  experiment,  to  pick  a  pocket  by  thrusting  his  hand 
into  it,  and  not  succeed,  because  there  happens  to  be  nothing  in  the  pocket,  still  he 
has  clearly  made  the  attempt  and  done  the  act  towards  the  commission  of  the  offence.'' 
And  in  the  case  of  People  v.  Jones,  46  Mich.  441,  where  the  accused  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  ontside  doak  pocket  of  a  woman,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  pocket,  it  was 
held  that  the  defendant  was  well  convicted  of  the  crime  of  attempting  to  commit  lar- 
ceny. In  Clark  v.  State,  86  Tenn.  511,  the  same  rule  was  also  held.  In  the  case  of 
State  9.  Beal,  87  Ohio  St.  108,  where  the  defendant  was  indicted  for  the  crime  of  Imr- 
glarioualy  entering  into  the  warehouse  of  William  Houts,  with  intent  to  steal  and  take 
away  his  propertv,  it  was  held,  the  buiglarious  entrance  having  been  shown,  that  the 
defendant  could  be  convicted,  although  it  was  proven  that  the  warehouse  did  not  con- 
tain any  property  capable  of  being  stolen.  So,  in  Sogers  v.  Com.,  5  S.  &  B.  468,  where 
the  indictment  charged  that  the  defendant,  with  intent  feloniously  to  steal  and  carry 
away  the  monev  of  one  Earlo  from  his  person,  put  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  the  coat 
of  said  Earle,  the  court  overruling  certain  exceptions  to  the  indictment,  said :  "The 
intention  of  the  person  was  to  pick  the  pocket  of  Earle  of  whatever  he  found  in  it,  and, 
although  tiiere  miffht  be  nothing  in  the  pocket,  the  intention  to  steal  is  the  same;  he 
had  no  particular  intention  to  steal  any  particular  article,  for  he  might  not  know  what 
was  in  it.**  It  may  be  considered  settfea  that  in  the  United  States  the  courts  generally 
disapprove  the  English  cases  of  B.  v.  McPherson  and  B.  v.  Collins,  ntpra, 

llie  attempt  to  procure  an  abortion  on  a  woman  pregnant,  but  not  ouick  with  child, 
is  not  an  attempt  to  commit  manslaughter,  aa  the  child,  in  contemplation  of  law,  is 
not  living  till  the  mother  is  quick :  Evans  v.  People,  49  K.  Y.  86.  Grover,  J.,  dis- 
senting. See  also  poat^  {{  168,  216.  But  one  may  be  guilty  of  using  an  instrument 
with  intent  to  procure  a  miscarriage,  although  there  is  in  fact  no  pregnancy:  B.  v. 
Goodall,  2  Cox  d  C.  4a 

The  act  which  is  the  attempt  must  be  one  immediately  and  directly  tending  to  the 
execution  of  the  principal  crime  :  Stabler  v.  Com.,  95  Pa.  St.  818;  B.  «.  Taylor,  1  F. 
A  F.  585,  per  PoUoek,  C.  B.  Cf.  B.  v.  Boberts,  88  Eng,  L.  &  £q.  558.  On  the  whole 
sabiect  see  XT.  S.  o.  Stephens,  8  Crim.  L.  Mag.  586.  ( 

'  Evertsen  De  Jonge,  De  delictis  cont.  Bempub.  voL  ii.  f,  217.  But  there  must  be 
an  act  done ;  for,  "  Cogitationis  poenam  nemo  patitur : "  Dig.  lib.  48,  tit.  19,  L  18. 

*  pneiting  to  anon  is  an  attempt,  though  the  offer  is  immediately  repndiated: 
State  V.  Bowers,  85  S.  C.  262.] 
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> 

demeanors.^  So,  to  possess  instruments  for  coining  false  money, 
with  intent  to  use  them.'  So,  to  send  threatening  letters;^  to 
challenge  another  to  fight,  whether  with  fists  or  weapons;^  to 
solicit  another  to  commit  adultery.^ 

§  3.  Criminal  Capacity.  In  regard  to  the  persona  chargeable 
with  crimes,  it  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  evi- 
dence of  criminal  capacity  or  the  degree  of  reason  and  under- 
standing which  is  sufficient  to  render  a  peraon  liable  to  the 
penal  consequences  of  his  actions.  Persons  deficient  in  this 
respect  are  of  two  classes:  infants,  and  persons  non  compotes 
mentis,  or  insane.  To  these  may  be  added  the  class  of  persons 
deficient  in  will,  that  is,  acting  under  the  constraint  of  superior 
force  or  the  power  of  others,  and  not  of  their  own  free  will  or 
accord ;  such  as  femes  covert,  acting  in  the  presence  or  by  coer- 
cion of  their  husbands,  persons  under  duress  per  mmoA,  and  some 
others.  For  in  such  cases  there  is  no  liberty  of  the  mU;  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  will,  there  is,  says  Lord  Hale,  no  just 
reason  to  incur  the  penalty  or  sanction  of  a  law  instituted  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes  or  offences.^ 

§  4.  Infanta.  With  respect  to  infants,  the  period  of  infancy 
is  divided  by  the  law  into  three  stages.  The  first  is  the  period 
from  the  birth  untU  seven  je^tB  of  age ;  during  which  an  infant 
is  conclusively  presumed  incapable  of  committing  any  crime 
whatever.     The  second  is  the  period  from  seven  until  fourteen. 

«  R.  o.  Hi^ns,  2  East  5,  17-21 ;  B.  v.  Yanghan,  4  Barr.  2494.  {So  is  an  offer 
to  accept  a  bnbe:  Walsh  v.  People,  65  III.  58.  | 

^  R.  V.  Satton,  2  Stra.  1074.  Cases  may,  and  probably  do,  differ,  say  the  editors 
of  Leading  Grim.  Cases,  in  a  note  to  R.  v.  Wheatly,  yol.  i.  p.  6,  as  to  what  is  a  suffi- 
cient overt  act  to  constitute  the  crime ;  bnt  aU  decisions,  ancient  and  modem,  recog- 
nize the  principle,  that  a  criminal  intent  alone,  unaccompanied  by  any  overt  act,  is 
not  punisnable  by  the  common  law.  We  say,  cases  may  and  do  diner  in  their  applica- 
tion of  die  principle,  and  may  sometimes  be  in  direct  conflict  with  each  other,  upon 
the  proper  effect  of  some  particular  conduct.  Thus  in  R.  v,  Sutton,  2  Stra.  1074, 
more  fully  reported  in  Cases  temp.  Hardwicke,  870,  it  was  thought  that  having  instru- 
ments for  counterfeiting  coin  in  one's  possession,  with  intention  to  coin  money  and  to 
pass  it  as  genuine,  was  a  sufficient  act  to  be  indictable ;  and  the  same  is  laid  down  as 
law  in  8  Greenl.  £▼.  §  2.  It  may  be  that  the  decision  in  Strange  was  based  upon  Stats. 
8  &  9  Will.  III.  c.  25,  which  is  cited  in  2  Wm.  Blackstone,  807,  and  was  not  a  decision 
at  common  law ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the  modem  cases  have  established  a  dif- 
ferent doctrine.  Bnt  all  agree  that  procuring  counterfeit  coin  with  such  intent  is  an 
act  indictable :  R  v.  Fuller,  Russell  &  Ryan  0.  C.  808 ;  Dngdale  o.  R,  16  £ng.  Law 
k  Eo.  880  ;  1  Pearce  C.  C.  64 ;  1  Ellis  &  Bl.  485. 

•  U.  8.  p.  Rayara,  2  Dall.  297. 

v  Com.  V.  Whitehead,  2  Law  Reporter  148 ;  State  9.  Farrier,  1  Hawks  487  ;  R.  v. 
Phillips,  6  East  464.  An  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common 
law :  R.  v.  Doody,  6  Cox  C.  C.  468. 

"  State  0.  Ayeiy,  7  Conn.  266 ;  {eowbra^  State  v.  Bntler,  8  Wash.  194.] 

1 1  Hale  P.  0.  14, 16. 
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Daring  this  period  the  presumption  continues,  but  is  no  longer 
conclusive,  and  grows  gradually  weaker  as  the  age  advances 
toward  fourteen.  At  any  stage  of  this  period  the  presumption 
of  incapacity  may  be  removed  by  evidence  showing  intelligence 
and  malice;  for  malitia  9upplet  cetatem;  but  the  evidence  of  that 
malice  which  is  to  supply  age,  ought  to  be  strong  and  clear 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt ^  There  are,  however,  some  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  governing  this  period ;  for  a  female  under  ten 
years  of  age  is  conclusively  presumed  incapable  of  giving  con- 
sent to  an  act  of  criminal  sexual  intercourse  with  herself;  and 
a  male  under  fourteen  is  conclusively  presumed  incapable  of 
committing  a  rape.^  The  third  commences  at  fourteen;  the  pre- 
sumption of  incapacity  arising  from  youth  being  then  entirely 
gone,  and  all  persons  of  that  age  and  upwards  being  presumed, 
in  point  of  understanding,  capable  of  committing  any  crime, 
until  the  contrary  be  proved.  Thus,  from  seven  to  fourteen  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  accuser  to  show  the  capacity  of  the 
accused ;  after  that  period  it  is  on  the  accused  to  show  his  inca- 
pacity.' But  here,  also,  there  is  an  exception;  for  in  some 
cases  an  infant  will  not  be  held  liable  criminally  for  a  mere  non- 
feasance, where  the  ability  to  perform  the  duty  enjoined  requires 
the  command  of  his  property,  which  is  not  under  his  control.^ 

1 4  Bl.  Comm.  22, 28.  And  nee  State  v.  Guild,  6  Halst.  168 ;  R.  v.  Owen,  4  C.  &  P. 
236.  In  these  casee,  the  proBecntor  mnat  prove  two  points  of  fact :  first,  that  the  pris- 
oner oommitted  the  act  charged;  and,  secondly,  that  he  had  at  that  time  a  guilty  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  doing  wron^  :  ibid.,  per  LiUledale,  J.  )  Whenever  a  person  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  is  charged  with  committing  a  felony,  the  proper  course  is  to  leave  the 
case  to  the  jury  to  say  whether,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence,  such  person  had 
guilty  knowledge  that  he  was  doing  wrong :  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  5th  Eng.  ed.  p.  110 ; 
B.  0.  Owen,  4  C.  fr  P.  286,  LitUedale,  J. ;  B.  v.  Smith,  1  Cox  Or.  Cas.  260  ;  fState  v, 
Teargan,  117  K.  G.  706  ;  McCormack  v.  State,  102  Ala.  156  ;  State  v.  Nickleson,  45 
La.  Ann.  1172 ;  State  o.  Milholland,  89  la.  5.]  See  also  anU^  Vol.  I.  c.  YI.,  Presump- 
tive Evidence.  { 

*4B1.  Comm.  212;  B.  v.  Phillips,  8  G.  &  P.  786;  B.  v.  Jordan,  9  id.  113; 
B.  V.  Brimilow,  ib.  866 ;  2  Moody  C.  C.  122.  But  it  has  been  held,  that  he  may 
be  guilty  of  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  rape  ;  for  the  reason  that  an 
intent  to  do  an  act  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  ability  to  accomplish  it :  Com.  v. 
Green,  2  Pick.  (Mass. )  880.  See  contra,  B.  v.  Eldershaw,  8  G.  fr  P.  896 ;  B.  v.  Phillips, 
tupra;  wfra,  §  215,  n.  {But  if  it  be  shown  that  such  infant  has  a  mischievous  discre- 
tion, and  that  he  is  over  seven  years  of  age,  he  may  be  convicted  as  principal  in  the 
second  degree,  in  a  case  of  rape»  as  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
oflfence:  1  Hale  680.  (* 

*  B.  0.  Owen,  4  G.  &P.  286  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  o.  1 ;  1  Hale  P.  G.c  8  ;  Broom's  Max. 
p^  149.  In  CSaUfomia,  it  is  enacted  that  "  an  infant  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
shall  not  be  found  guilty  of  any  crime:"  GaL  Bev.  Stat.  1850,  c.  99,  §  4.  fHiB  own 
testimony  that  he  did  not  know  his  act  was  wrong,  is  insufficient  in  itself  to  show 
his  in<»pacity :  State  v.  Eluseman,  58  Minn.  541.3 

*  1  Hale  P.  G.  20 ;  4  BL  Comm.  22 ;  1  Buss,  on  Grimes,  2.  The  liability  of  infants 
for  crime  is  fblly  discussed  in  B.  o.  York,  1  Leading  Crim.  Gases,  68  and  n.  See  also 
State  p.  Goin,  9  Humph.  175. 
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§  5.  Zdmubo  PenooB.  The  subject  of  vMonUjf  has  been  briefly 
treated  in  the  preceding  volume.^  But  it  is  proper  here  to  re- 
peat^ that  though  the  law,  in  its  charity,  always  presumes  men 
innocent  until  they  are  proved  guilty,  yet  it  is  also  a  presump- 
tion, essential  to  the  saiety  of  society,  as  well  as  founded  in 
experience,  that  every  person  is  of  sound  mind  until  the  con« 
trary  appears.  And  the  unsoundness  of  mind  must  be  estab- 
lished by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  jury.^  On  questions  of 
this  description,  the  opinions  of  witnesses  who  have  long  been 
conversant  with  insanity  in  its  various  forms,  and  who  have  had 
the  care  and  superintendence  of  insane  persons,  are  received  as 
competent  evidence,  even  though  they  have  not  had  opportunity 
to  examine  the  particular  patient^  and  observe  the  symptoms  and 
indications  of  disease  at  the  time  of  its  supposed  existence.  But 
in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  question  is  to  be  pro- 

^  See  ante,  ToL  II.  {{  872,  878.  {How  far  insanity  is  an  excose  for  crime  has  been 
mnch  agitated  in  recent  years.  As  the  deTelopments  of  medical  science  have  gradaally 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  insanity,  it  haa  been  found  tiiat  the  fonns  and  degrees  of 
mental  delusion  are  almost  infinite  in  number.  Although  medical  science  has  thus 
enlaiged  the  number  of  facts  which  may  be  put  before  a  Icttal  tribunal  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  give  its  decision,  yet  the  legal  rules  which  govern  the  decision  of  the  court  upon 
those  fiiusts  have  not  clumged  materially.  The  chaise  oi  Maule^  J.,  to  the  jur^  in  R.  v. 
Higginson,  1  C.  &  E.  129,  was,  *'  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  committed  this 
offence,  but  you  are  also  satisfied  that  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence,  the  pris- 
oner was  so  insane  that  he  did  not  know  right  from  wrong,  he  should  be  soquittea  on 
that  ground.  But  if  you  think  that  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence  he  did  know 
right  from  wrong,  he  is  responsible  for  his  acts,  although  he  is  of  weak  intellect."  This 
rule,  that  in  oraer  to  attach  a  criminal  responsibility  to  the  prisoner  he  must  have 
known  right  horn  wrong  when  he  committed  the  criminal  act,  is  the  true  test,  although 
it  may  in  many  cases  be  difficult  of  application.  See  also  B.  tr.  Barton,  8  Cox  Or. 
Cas.  275,  P^rke,  R  ;  R.  9.  Leigh,  4  P.  &  F.  915 ;  Hoett  v.  People,  28  Hun  (N.  Y.)  80, 
12  N.  T.  Week.  Dig.  (Sept  9,  1882)  p.  444 ;  People  o.  O'Connell,  18  id.  95  ; 
Warren  v.  State,  9  Tex.  App.  619 ;  State  r.  Bedemeier,  8  Mo.  App.  1. 

Whether  the  word  "  wrong  "  here  means  **  moral  wrong,**  or  whether  it  merely  means 
•'illegal,'*  is  a  question  of  some  doubt:  Stephen,  Dig.  Crim.  Law,  art.  27. 

If  the  accused  defends  on  the  ground  of  an  irresiBtible  impulse  to  commit  the  crimi- 
nal act,  produced  by  mental  disMse,  the  law  seems  to  be  that  if  such  impnlse  was 
irresistible  in  the  sense  that  it  would  have  re<:|[uired  actual  mechanieal  restraint  to  pre- 
Tent  the  accused  from  doing  the  act,  and  Uie  irresistible  impulse  wss  not  indnoea  by 
the  criminal's  own  default,  then  he  is  not  legally  responsible  for  his  act :  Stephen, 
Dig.  Crim.  Law,  art  27  ;  but  dl  R.  v.  Barton,  8  Cox  Cr.  Cas.  275  ;  and  B.  v.  Haynes^ 
1  F.  &  F.  666. 

Irresistible  impulse^  unless  there  is  proof  of  mental  disease,  is  not  a  defence  to  the 
chanre  :  Boswell  v.  State,  68  Ala.  807;  8  Crim.  Law  Mag.  (1882)  p.  82.  For  a  critical 
article  on  the  danger  of  sllowing  too  great  license  to  the  T^ea  of  emotbnal  insanity,  see 
7  Alb.  L.  J.  278. 

The  (Question  upon  whom  the  burden  of  proof  lies,  when  insanity  is  relied  upon  as  a 
defence  m  a  criminal  case,  and  what  amount  of  proof  is  reqmsite  to  establish  such  a  de- 
fence, has  been  decided  in  three  ways.    TSee  Vol.  I.  §  81  a.] 

*  If  the  fsct  of  insanity  is  left  doubtfEil,  upon  the  endence,  the  court  ought  not  to 
instruct  the  jury  that  insanity  is  nroved.  They  must  be  fcuther  satisfied  that  the 
prisoner  was  imane  at  the  time  of  tne  act  done ;  mere  loss  of  memory  not  being  suffi- 
cient And  if  the  homicide  is  proved,  the  barbarity  of  the  act  is  held  not  to  afford  a 
presumption  of  insanity  :  State  v.  Starl^  1  Strobh.  479. 
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pounded  to  witnesses  of  this  description,  an  important  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  obseryed*  They  are  not  to  be  asked  whether  the 
facts,  sworn  to  by  other  witnesses  who  have  preceded  them, 
amount  to  proof  of  insanity ;  for  this,  as  has  been  observed  by  a 
learned  judge,  is  removing  the  witness  from  the  witness-box  into 
the  jury-box.'  ^Even  where  the  medical  or  other  professional 
witnesses  have  attended  the  whole  trial,  and  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  the  other  witnesses  as  to  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  case,  they  are  not  to  judge  of  the  credit  of  the  witnesses, 
or  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  testified  by  others.  It  is  for  the  jury 
to  decide  whether  such  facts  are  satisfactorily  proved.  And  the 
proper  question  to  be  put  to  the  professional  witness  is  this :  If 
the  symptoms  and  indications  testified  to  by  other  witnesses  are 
proved,  and  if  the  jury  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  them,  whether, 
in  their  opinion,  the  party  was  insane,  and  what  was  the  nature 
and  character  of  that  insanity ;  what  state  of  mind  did  they  in- 
dicate; and  what  they  would  expect  would  be  the  conduct  of 
such  a  person  in  any  supposed  circumstances."^ 

§  6.  DnmkennaM.  In  regard  to  insanity  from  drunkermesSj 
we  have  already  adverted  to  the  distinction  between  criminal 
acts,  the  immediate  remit  of  the  fit  of  intoxication,  and  com- 
mitted while  it  IcutSy  and  acts,  the  result  of  insanity  remotely 

*  P^T  Ld.  Broagham,  in  McNaogbten's  Case,  Hans.  ParL  Deb.,  toL  Ixrii.  p^  728 ; 
10  Clark  &  Fin.  800-212 ;  Opinion  on  Insane  Criminals,  8  Soott  N.  B.  695. 

*  Per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Com.  v.  Rogers,  7  Met.  600,  606 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  87 
and  n.  And  see  ante.  Vol  II.  §  373  and  n. ;  B.  v.  Stokes,  3  C.  &  K.  186 ;  K  v. 
Barton,  S  Cox  C.  C.  276 ;  B.  v.  Layton,  4  id.  149 ;  Freeman  v.  People,  4  Denio 
29;  State  v.  Spencer,  1  Zabriskie  196  ;  Com.  v.  Hosier,  4  Barr  264;  {U.  S.  v. 
McGlue,  1  Curt.  C.  C.  1 ;  Woodbnirw.  Obear,  7  Gray  (Mass.)  457  ;  Baxter  v,  Abbott, 
ib.  71.  See  an  article  on  tbe  subject  of  medical  testimony,  22  Law  Reporter,  129. 
The  moAt  convenient  mode  of  pnttmg  the  inquiry,  and  the  least  exceptionable  one,  in 
our  judgment,  is  to  inquire  what  state  of  mind  is  indicated  by  certain  facts,  assumed, 
or  testined  by  certain  witnesses,  or  in  any  other  hypothetical  form  of  bringing  the  point 
of  inquiry  to  the  mind  of  the  witness.  If  the  witness  sf^s  the  facts  assumed  indicate 
mental  unsoundness,  he  tdaj  be  inquind  cf  in  regard  to  the  state  and  degree  of  mental 
unsoundness  thus  indicated,  and  how  far  it  will  disqualify  the  person  for  business,  or 
render  him  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  his  conduct.  He  should  also  be  inouired  of« 
whether  these  fiusts  are  explainable  in  any  other  mode  except  upon  the  tneoiy  of 
insanity,  and  wi^  what  degree  of  certainty  they  indicate  the  inference  drawn  by  the 
witness :  Bedfield  on  the  Law  of  WUls,  part  1,  p.  149 ;  post,  i  148.  As  to  the  legal 
tests  of  insanity,  see  State  v.  Pike,  49  K.  H.  898.  Upon  the  ouestion  how  £ar  an 
impulse  to  commit  a  crime  excuses  ih»  commission  of  the  crime,  tne  court  in  a  case  in 
Kew  York  says :  "  Indulgence  in  evil  passions  weakens  the  restraining  power  of  the 
win  and  consdenoe.  The  doctrine  that  a  crime  may  be  excused  upon  the  motion  of  an 
inesistible  impulse  to  commit  it,  when  the  offender  has  the  alnlity  to  discoTer  his  legal 
and  moral  duty  in  respect  to  it,  has  no  place  in  the  law  : "  People  v.  Carpenter,  102 
K.  Y.  260 ;  nuiagan  v.  People,  62  id.  467.  Medical  works  on  insanity  cannot  be  read 
to  the  jury,  to  show  the  opinions  of  the  authors,  unless  the  author  Terifies  the  opinions 
1^  oath  at  the  trial :  Com.  «.  WOson,  1  Gray  (Mass.)  888  ;  State  «l  Hoyt»  46  Conn. 
880.{    [;Seey<^  L|162i.3 
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produced  by  previous  habits  of  gross  intemperance ;  the  former 
being  punishable,  and  the  latter  not^  It  may  here  be  added, 
that  drunkenness  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  cases  where 
what  the  law  deems  sufficient  provocation  has  been  given ;  be* 
cause  the  question,  in  such  cases,  is,  whether  the  fatal  act  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  passion  of  anger  excited  by  the  previous 
provocation ;  and  this  passion  is  more  easily  excited  in  a  man 
when  intoxicated  than  when  he  is  sober.  So,  where  the  question 
is,  whether  words  have  been  uttered  with  a  deliberate  purpose, 
or  are  merely  low  and  idle  expressions,  the  drunkenness  of  the 
person  uttering  them  is  proper  to  be  considered.  But  where 
there  is  a  previous  determination  to  resent  a  slight  affront  in  a 
barbarous  manner,  the  state  of  intoxication  in  which  the  pris- 
oner was  when  he  committed  the  deed  ought  not  to  be  regarded, 

1  Ante,  YoL  II.  §  874.  And  see  U.  S.  v.  Drew,  5  MaBon  28;  1  Leading 
Crim.  Cases,  118  and  n. ;  U.  S.  v.  Forbes,  Crabbe  658  ;  {People  v.  Rogers,  18  N.  Y.  9 ; 
State  V.  Hurley,  1  Honst.  (DeL)  Or.  Gas.  28;  Erwin  v.  State,  10  Tex.  App.  700. 
"  The  role  of  law  is,  that  althoagh  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  does  to  some  extent 
blind  the  reason  and  exasperate  the  passions,  yet  as  a  man  voluntarily  brings  it  upon 
himself,  he  cannot  use  it  as  an  excuse,  or  justification,  or  extenuation  of  crime.  A 
man,  because  he  is  intoxicated,  is  not  deprived  of  any  legal  advantage  or  protection ; 
but  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  his  intoxication  to  exempt  him  from  any  legal  respon- 
sibility which  would  attach  to  him  if  sober."  Per  Shaw,  G.  J.,  in  Com.  v.  Hawkins, 
3  Gray  (Mass.)  466 ;  TWhitten  v.  State,  22  S.  488,  Ala.  ;  State  v.  Murphy,  118  Mo.  7 ; 
McCook  V.  State,  91  Qa.  740.3    See  also  Haile  v.  State,  11  Humph.  (Tenn.)  154. 

Intoxication  is  now  very  generally  held  to  be  admissible  to  the  jury  on  trials  of  in- 
dictment for  murder,  not  to  excuse,  but  as  beariuff  upon  the  question  of  mental  capac- 
ity to  entertain  express  malice,  or  to  exercise  ddiberation,  mus  tendins  to  ^ow  the 
quality  and  degree  of  the  crime  ;  and  probably  the  Jsame  rule  would  be  extended 
to  all  cases  where  the  actual  presence  of  a  deliberate  intent  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  time  of  the  act  is  essential  to  the  crime :  Hopt  v.  People,  104  U.  S.  681  ; 
Stete  V.  Martin,  8  Grim.  L.  Mag.  44 ;  People  v,  Williams,  48  Gal.  844 ;  State 
V.  Johnson,  40  Conn.  136 ;  Malone  v.  State,  49  Ga.  210 ;  Clark  r.  State,  40  Ind. 
268 ;  State  v.  Trivas,  82  La.  An.  1086 ;  State  «.  Harlow,  21  Mo.  446;  Eastwood 
V,  People,  4  Kern.  (N.  Y.)  526 ;  Bogers  v.  People,  ib.  632 ;  Jones  v.  Com.,  75  Pa. 
St  403  ;  Com.  v.  Piatt,  11  Phila.  (Pa.)  421 ;  Gartwrigbt  v.  State,  8  Lea  (Tenn.)  376. 
This  principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  statutes  of  New  York  in  the  following  form : 
"No  act  committed  by  a  person  while  in  a  state  of  voluntary  intoxication  snail  be 
deemed  less  criminal  by  reason  of  his  having  been  in  such  condition.  But  whenever 
the  actual  existence  of  any  particular  purpose,  motive,  or  intent,  is  a  necessary  element 
to  constitute  a  particular  species  of  degree  of  crime,  the  jury  may  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  accused  was  intoxicated  at  the  time,  in  determining  the  purpose, 
motive,  or  intent  with  which  he  committed  the  act"  Penal  Code,  J  22 ;  L^cnwa- 
bacher  v.  People,  165  111.  618 ;  Wilcox  v.  State,  94  Tenn.  106 ;  Head  v.  State,  43  Neb. 
80.^  The  only  materiality,  therefore,  of  evidence  of  the  defendant's  intoxication  in 
any  case  is  ito  bearing  upon  the  question  of  deliberation,  premeditation,  and  intent.  If 
he  was  sober  enough  to  form  an  intent,  and  to  deliberate  and  premeditate  the  crime, 
then  his  responsibiuly  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  perfectly  sooer.  In  weighing  the 
evidence  as  to  premeditation  and  deliberation,  the  jury  are  bound  to  take  into  account 
the  condition  of  the  defendant:  People  v.  Fish,  125  N.  Y.  146.  And  in  a  case  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  indictment  cnaiged  an  assault  upon  a  woman,  the  court  held 
that  it  was  competent  for  the  jury  to  find  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  made 
an  attempt  to  do  harm  to  the  person  of  the  woman,  with  intent  to  injure  her,  and  that 
it  was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  he  was  so  far  intoxicated  as 
to  be  unable  to  form  a  guilty  intent :  Com.  v.  Hagenlock,  140  Mass.  127.  t 
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for  it  fomiBhes  no  excuse.'  And  it  Beems,  also,  that  if  a  per- 
son, by  the  unskilfulness  of  his  physician,  or  the  contrivance  of 
evil-minded  persons,  should  eat  or  drink  that  which  causes 
frenzy,  this  puts  him  into  the  general  condition  of  an  insane 
person,  and  equally  excuses  him.' 

§  7.  Constraint.  As  to  persons  acting  under  the  constraint  of 
mperior  power ^  and  therefore  not  criminally  amenable,  the  prin- 
cipal case  is  that  of  e,feme  covert;  who  is  considered  by  the  law 
as  so  far  imder  the  power  and  authority  of  her  husband,  that,  if 
she  commit  any  crime  by  his  command  or  coercion,  except  those 
of  treason  and  homicide  ^  (and  perhaps  some  others),  she  is  not 
held  guilty.'    Whether,  where  the  act  is  done  by  the  husband 

s  B.  V.  Thomas,  7  C.  &  P.  817,  per  Parke,  B.  And  see  B.  v.  Cmse,  8  id.  546  ;  R. 
V.  Monkhoose,  4  Goz  C.  C.  55  ;  Marshall's  Case,  1  Lewin  C.  C.  76  ;  R.  v.  Moore,  8  G. 
&  K.  S19 ;  State  v.  McCants,  1  Speers  884  ;  Com  well  v.  State,  Mart  &  Yeiig.  157  ; 
Swan  V.  State,  4  Hnmph.  186 ;  Haile  o.  State,  11  id.  154  ;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  8; 
8  Amer.  Jar.  1-20  ;  R.  v.  Meakin,  7  C.  &  P.  297  ;  R.  r.  CarroU,  ib.  145  ;  U.  S.  v. 
Drew,  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  118  and  n. 

s  1  Hale  P.  C.  82 ;  Park,  J.,  Pearson's  Case,  2  Lewin  C.  C.  144 ;  1  Russ.  Crim. 
Law,  2. 

1  [^State  V,  Barnes,  48  La.  Ann.  460.^ 

*  4  BL  Comm.  28,  29 ;   1  Hale  P.  C.  45,  47,  484.    Lord  Hale,  in  the  first  of  the 
places  dted,  excepts  only  treason  and  murder,  in  "  regard  of  the  heinousness  of  those 
crimes  ; "  in  the  second,  he  excepts  **trecuon,  murder,  or  homicide;  "  in  the  third,  he 
excepts  treawn,  murder,  and  manslaughter.    Lord  Bacon  excepts  treason  only  ;  sayiiiff 
that  the  wife  is  exeosed  in  cases  o{  felony  ;  Bac.  Max.  pp.  26,  27,  82 ;  Ree.  5,  7.    And 
this  agrees  with  the  case  in  27  Ass.  40,  cited  in  Bro.  Aor.  tit  Corone,  pT.  108,  where 
it  was  held,  that  a  woman  arraigned  of  felony  conld  not  be  ac^udged  guilty,  the  act 
being  done  by  command  of  her  nusband.    Blackstone  states  the  exception  to  be  not 
only  of  treason,  but  of  "  crimes  that  are  mala  in  se,  and  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
nature,  as  murder  and  the  like : "  4  Bl.  Comm.  29.    Mr.  Russell  adopts  this  exception, 
and  extends  it  to  robbery  also  :  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  18.     And  see  R.  v.  Stapleton,  Jebb 
C.  C.  98.    Mr.  Starkie  states  the  exception  as  extending  not  only  to  treason,  murder, 
and  manslaughter,  but  to  assaults  and  batteries,  and  '*any  other  forcible  and  violent 
misdemeanors,  committed  jointly  by  the  husband  and  wife : "  2  Stark.  Evid  899, 
cited  by  approbation  by  the  Recorder  of  London,  in  R.  v.  Manning,  2  C.  &  K.  908,  n. 
And  see,  accordingly,  Inircdl  on  Crim.  PI.  and  Evid.  pp.  16,  17  ;  Whart  Amer.  Crim. 
Law,  p.  54  (2d  ed. ).    But  in  a  case  before  Burroueh,  J.,  where  a  wife  was  indicted, 
jointly  with  her  husband,  for  robbery,  he  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  her,  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  conclusively  presumed  that  it  was  done  by  coercion  of  the  hus- 
band :  1  C.  &  P.  118,  n.    In  Ohio,  it  has  been  held  that  coercion  by  the  husband  is  to 
be  presumed  in  all  crimes  under  the  degree  of  murder,  in  the  commission  of  which  she 
joins  with  him  :  State  v.  Davis,  15  Ohio  72.    Whether  she  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
this  presumption,  in  the  case  of  inflicting  an  injury  dangerous  to  life,  with  intent  to 
murder,  whinh  is  made  a  capital  offence  by  Stat  1  Vict  o.  85,  was  doubted  in  R.  v. 
Cruse,  8  C.  &  P.  541.    On  the  principle  of  presumed  coercion  by  the  presence  of  the 
husband,  the  wife  has  been  hela  not  liable  for  larceny  (R.  v.  Knight,  1  C.  &  P.  116 ; 
Com.  V.  Trimmer,  1  Mass.  476  ;  Anon.,  2  East  P.  C.  559) ;  receiving  stolen  goods  (R. 
V.  Archer,  1  Moody  C.  C.  148) ;  uttering  base  coin  (Connolly's  Case,  2  Lewin  C.  C. 
229) ;  B.  0.  Price,  8  C.  &  P.  19 ;   and  burglary  (J.  Eelyng,  p.  81).      See  further, 
1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  18,  22,  with  the  notes  of  Mr.  Greaves;  Com.  v.  Neal,  10  Mass.  152  ; 
1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  76  and  n.     In  Com.  r.  Keal,  supra,  where  the  husband  and 
wife  were  jointly  indicted  for  assault  and  battery,  it  was  specially  found  that  she 
committed  it  in  company  with  and  commanded  by  her  hnsbana  :   and  the  court  held, 
that  she  was  not  guilty  of  any  dvil  offence,  committed  by  the  coercion  of  her  husband, 
or  even  in  his  presence ;  ana  accordingly  discharged  her. 
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and  wife  jointly^  his  coercion  is  conclnsively  presumed  by  the 
law,  or  is  only  to  be  inferred  prima  faeiey  and  until  the  contrary 
is  shown,  is  a  point  not  perfectly  clear.  In  earlier  times,  it 
seems  in  such  cases  to  have  been  the  conclusive  presumption  of 
law,  that  the  wife  was  under  the  husband's  coercion.  So  Black- 
stone  appears  to  hare  regarded  it ;  referring  to  Lord  Hale,  and 
to  the  laws  of  King  Ina,  the  West  Saxon.'  Lord  Hale,  in  the 
place  cited,  is  express,  that,  if  the  wife  commit  larceny  by  coer- 
cion of  the  husband,  she  is  not  guilty ;  adding,  that,  according 
to  some,  such  is  the  presumption  if  the  act  be  done  by  command 
of  the  husband,  which,  he  says,  seems  to  be  law  if  the  husband 
be  present ;  for  which  he  refers  to  the  same  law  of  Ina,^  and  to 
Brooke.^  And  so  it  was  held  in  16  Gar.  II.,  by  all  the  judges 
present,  in  a  case  of  burglary  committed  by  the  wife  jointly  with 
her  husband.*  Mr.  Starkie  adopts  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 
presumption  of  law  is  imperative,  in  all  cases  where  the  hus- 
band is  present  and  participating  in  the  act^  But  Lord  Hale, 
in  another  part  of  his  work,'  expresses  his  own  opinion,  that  the 
presumption  of  coercion  is  not  conclusive ;  but  that,  ^  if  upon  the 
evidence  it  can  clearly  appear  that  the  wife  was  not  drawn  to  it 
by  the  husband,  but  that  she  was  the  principal  actor  and  inciter 
of  it,  she  is  guilty  as  well  as  the  husband."  The  law  was  so 
held  by  Thompson,  B.,  in  a  case  before  him,'  on  the  authority 
of  this  opinion  of  Lord  Hale ;  and  Mr.  Russell,  from  these  and 
some  other  modern  authorities,  has  deduced  the  rule  to  be,  that 
if  a  felony  be  shown  to  have  been  committed  by  the  wife,  in  the 
presence  of  the  husband,  the  prima  facie  presumption  is,  that  it 
was  done  by  his  coercion ;  but  such  presumption  may  be  rebutted 
by  proof  that  the  wife  was  the  more  active  party,  or  by  showing 
an  incapacity  in  the  husband  to  coerce.^    The  attention  of  the 

*  4  BL  Coram.  28,  29 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  45. 

*  Quoniam  ipsa  (sdL  foemina)  tuperiori  suo  6b$dire  debet :  LL.  Ins,  57. 

^  Brooke  states  tne  case,  from  27  Ass.  40,  of  a  woman  indicted  of  felony,  and  held 
not  guilty,  because  it  was  done  by  command  of  her  husband ;  adding,  "  Batio  videtur 
ceo  qoe  le  ley  entend  que  le  feme,  que  est  sub  potestate  viri,  ne  osa  oontra  dire  son 
barron : "  Bro.  Abr.  Gorone,  pL  108. 

*  J.  Eelvng,  p.  81. 

7  2  Stark.  Evid.  899 ;  ib.  887.  And  so  it  was  held  by  Burroogh,  J.,  in  the  case 
cited  in  a  preceding  note  to  this  section  from  1  C.  &  P.  118,  n. 

8  1  Hale  P.  G.  516. 

*  R.  V.  Hnghes,  Lancaster  Lent  Ass.  1818,  2  Lewin  C.  C.  229. 

^  1  Boss,  on  Crimes,  22.  Mr.  Oreaves,  bis  leamed  editor,  coUects  from  the  cases 
the  following  propositions :  1st,  that  an  indictment  against  husband  and  wife,  jointly. 
Is  not  objectionaDle  on  demurrer ;  nor,  2dly,  is  their  oonvietion  bad  on  error,  or  in 
arrest  of  judgment ;  8dly,  that»  if  ha  were  prcsentt  coercion  is  to  be  presumed,  and  the 
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jury  must  be  distinctly  directed  to  the  inquiry,  and  their  opin- 
ion taken  npon  the  fact  of  coercion ;  and,  if  thi^  be  not  found, 
she  will  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  ^^  In  all  other  cases,  except 
where  the  husband  was  present,  his  conunand  or  coercion  must 
be  proved.^ 

§  8.   DvreM.    In  regard  to  persons  under  dure$$  per  rninaij 
the  rule  of  law  is  clear,  that  ^no  man,  from  a  fear  of  conse- 

jmy  moBt  be  directed  to  acquit  her ;  unleaa,  4thl7,  it  be  proFed,  either  that  she  waa 
the  inatiflitor  or  more  active  party,  or  that  he  was  physically  incapable  of  coercing 
her.  Ibid.,  n.  (g).  And  see,  ace.,  R.  r.  Crose,  8  C.  &  P.  541 ;  2  Moody  0.  C.  63 ;  R. 
V.  Dicka,  1  Boss,  on  Crimes,  19 ;  Archb.  Grim.  PI.  and  Evid.  17 ;  Whart  Am.  Crim. 
Law,  54  (id  ed.) ;  R.  v.  Archer,  1  Moody  C.  C.  148  ;  Pnrcell,  Crim.  PL  and  Evid.  15; 
Bract  lib.  3,  c.82,  {  10.  See  also  Com.  v.  Neal,  10  Mass.  152;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases, 
76  and  n.,  where  the  law  upon  the  responsibility  of  married  women  for  crime  is 
lolly  stoted. 

"  R.  V.  Archer,  1  Moody  C.  C.  148. 

"  {It  seems  weU  settled  now  that  the  presumption  is  rebnttable,  and  that  it  only 
arises  when  the  crime  is  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  husband.  Even  then,  if  it 
is  proved  that  the  wife  is  the  inciter  to  the  crime,  ahe  is  liable  :  Seller  r.  People,  77 
N.  Y.  411  ;  U.  8.  V.  De  Quilfeldt,  2  Crim.  L.  Mag.  p.  212;  Goldstein  v.  People,  82 
N.  Y.  281. 

It  has  been  called  a  iiight  presumption  of  fact:  State  v,  Cleayes,  69  Me.  295; 
Com.  r.  Butler,  1  Allen  (Mass.)  4.     Cf;  Com.  v.  Murphy,  2  Gray  (Mass.)  510 ;  R.  v. 
Hughes,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  229;  R.  v.  Pollard,  8  C.  &  P.  558 ;  R.  v.  Stapleton,  1  Jebb  C.  C. 
08 ;  and  arUe^  YoL  I.  §  28.    In  a  recent  case  in  Massachusetts  tbe  rule  is  said  to  be 
that  when  a  married  woman  is  indicted  for  a  crime,  and  it  is  contended  in  defence 
that  she  ought  to  be  acquitted  because  she  acted  under  the  coercion  of  her  husband, 
the  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  is  whether  she  really  and  in  truth  acted  under 
such  coercion,  or  whether  she  acted  of  her  own  free  will  and  independently  of  any 
coercion  or  control  by  him.    To  aid  in  determinine  this  question  of  fact,  the  law  holds 
that  there  is  a  presumption  of  such  coercion  from  his  presence  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime;  this  presumption,  however,  is  not  conclusive,  but  may  be 
rebutted.     In  order  to  raise  this  presumption,  the  husband^s  presence  need  not  be  at 
the  yeiy  spot,  or  in  the  same  room,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  was  near  enough  for  her  to 
he  under  his  immediate  control  or  influence:  Com.  r.  Daley,  148  Mass.  12;  [State 
V.  Fertig,  98  la.  189.^    No  exact  rule  applicable  to  all  cases  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
what  degree  of  proximity  will  constitute  such  presence,  because  this  may  vary  with 
the  varying  circumstances  of  particular  cases.    And  where  the  wife  did  not  act  in 
the  direct  presence  of  her  husband  or  under  his  eye,  it  must  usually  be  left  to  the 
jury  to  determine  incidentally  whether  his  presence  was  sufficiently  immediate  or 
direct  to  raise  the  presumption.     But  the  ultimate  question,  after   all,  is  whether 
ahe  acted  under  his  coercion  or  control,  or  of  her  own  free  will  independently  of  any 
ooereion  or  control  by  him ;  and  this  is  to  be  determined  in  view  of  the  presumption 
arising  from  his  presence,  and  of  the  testimony  or  circumstances  tending  to  rebut  it, 
if  any  such  exist :  Com.  v.  Daley,  tupra;  Com.  v,  Burk,  11  Gray  487  :  Com.  v. 
Gannon,   97   Mass.  547;    Cool  v.  Welch,  ib.  598;  Com.  v,  Eagan,  108  id.  71; 
Com.  V.  Munsey,  112  id.  287 ;  Com.  v.  Gormley,  188  id.  580 ;   Com.  v.  Flaherty, 
140  id.  454 ;   Com.  v.  HiU,  145  id.  805,  807.     Whether  there  is  sufficient  pres- 
ence to  raise  the  presumption  of  coercion  is  for  the  jury  to  determine.    The  defendant 
need  not  satisfy  the  jury  of  the  Ciurts  necessary  to  create  the  presumption  of  coercion, 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.    An  instruction  that,  if  the  husband  was  near  enough  to 
see,  hear,  or  know  that  the  wife  was  doing  the  illegal  act,  she  is  not  liable,  is  too  favor- 
able for  the  wife,  as  the  presumption  of  coercion  is  merely  a  disputable  one,  and  might 
not  prevail  in  the  minds  of  the  juiy,  in  view  of  the  testimony  and  the  circumstances 
of  tiie  case :  Com.  r.  Dsley,  iUfra.  \    fThe  presumption  is  abolished  in  Geoigia : 
Bell  V.  State,  92  Oa.  49.    There  is  no  presumption  of  the  husband's  control  where  she 
commits  penury  on  his  behalf,  having  an  opportunity  to  refuse  to  testify  :  Com. «. 
Moon^  162  MasB.  441 ;  Smith  v.  Meyers,  74  K.  W.  277,  Neb.^ 
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qaences  to  himself,  has  a  right  to  make  himself  a  party  to  com- 
mitting mischief  on  mankind."^  But  though  a  man  may  not, 
for  any  peril  of  his  own  life,  justifiably  kill  an  innocent  person, 
yet,  where  he  cannot  otherwise  escape,  he  may  lawfully  kill  the 
assailant.^  And  though  the  fear  of  destruction  of  houses  or 
goods  is  no  excuse  in  law  for  a  criminal  act,  yet  force  upon  the 
person,  and  present  fear  of  death,  may,  in  some  cases,  excuse  an 
act  otherwise  criminal,  while  such  force  and  fear  continue ;  as, 
for  example,  if  one  is  compelled  to  join  and  remain  with  a  party 
of  rebels.* 

§  9.  Idiots,  Lnnatios,  eto.  It  may  be  added,  that  where  an 
idioty  or  lunaticy  or  ir^fant  of  tender  age^  and  too  young  to  be 
conscious  of  guilt,  is  made  the  inetrument  ofmuchiefhj  a  person 
of  discretion,  the  latter  alone  is  guilty,  and  may  be  indicted  and 
punished  as  the  principal  and  sole  offender.  And  so  is  the  law, 
if  one  by  physical  force  and  violence  impel  another,  involun- 
tarily, against  a  third  person,  thereby  doing  to  the  person  of  the 
latter  any  bodily  harm.^  And,  generally,  where  one  knowingly 
does  a  criminal  act,  by  means  of  an  innocent  agent,  the  em- 
ployer, and  not  the  innocent  agent,  is  the  person  accountable 
for  the  act.' 

1  R.  V.  Tyler,  8  C.  &  P.  616,  per  Ld.  Denman ;  [Teople  v,  Repke,  108  Mich. 
459.3  I  See  People  v,  Stonecifer,  6  CaL  405  ;  Mitchell  v.  State,  22  Qa.  211 ;  and  afUe, 
Vol.  II.  title  Duress.  I 

s  i  Bl.  Gomm.  80 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  51. 

*  Foster,  p.  14.  The  rule  or  condition  laid  down  in  Sir  John  Oldeastle^s  Case  is, 
that  they  joined  pro  timore  mortis,  et  quod  recessemnt  qukm  cito  potueront :  1  Hale 
P.  C.  50. 

1  Plowd.  19 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  484 ;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  17, 18. 

*  R.  V.  Bleasdale,  2  G.  &  E.  768,  per  Erie,  J. ;  R.  o.  Williams,  ib.  51 ;  Com.  v. 
Hill,  11  Mass.  186.  {In  regard  to  the  criminal  liability  of  otfrporations,  the  result 
of  the  eases  is,  "that  a  corporation  may  be  indicted  for  a  nonfeasance,  in  not  carrying 
out  the  provisions  either  of  their  constituting  statute  or  of  their  charter ;  or  for  a  mis- 
feasance, consisting  of  an  offence  at  common  law,  not  being  treasonable,  felonious,  or 
attended  with  violence ;  or  for  an  offence  against  a  statute,  or  against  a  prescriptive 
or  chartered  duty:'*  Grant  on  Corporations  (London  ed.  1850),  284;  R.  v.  Great 
North  of  England  Railway  Co.,  9  Q.  B.  315;  1  Lead.  Orim.  Gas.  134  and  n.  ;  R.  v. 
Birmingham  &  Gloucester  Railway  Co.,  8  Q.  B.  228  ;  5  Jur.  40  ;  1  Gale  &  Dav.  457  ; 
1  Lead.  Grim.  Gas.  127  ;  Com.  v.  New  Bedford  Bridge  Co.,  2  Gray  (Mass.)  889 ;  State 
V.  Morris  &  Essex  Railroad  Co.,  8  Zab.  (N.  J.)  860 ;  State  v,  Vermont  Central  Railroad, 
27  Vt.  103.  In  England  it  has  recently  been  held,  that  a  ooiporation  could  not  be 
indicted  for  a  violation  of  Stat.  59  Geo.  III.  c  69,  against  enlisting  English  soldiers  in 
foreign  service :  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  v.  Wilcox,  1  Simons  n.  s.  885.  In  America 
it  has  been  held  that  a  corporation  cannot  be  indicted  for  a  misfeasance.  In  Maine  it 
was  decided  that  an  indictment  will  not  lie  against  a  corporation  for  a  nuisance  in 
erecting  a  dam  across  a  river  (State  v.  Great  Works  Milling  &  Manuf.  Co.,  20  Me.  41) ; 
and  in  Virginia,  for  obstructinff  a  highway  (Com.  v.  Swift  Run  Gap  Turnpike  Co.,  2  Va. 
Cas.  862).  In  R.  o.  Great  North  of  England  Railway  Co. ,  ubi  tfupra.  Lord  Denman,  C.  J., 
said :  "  Many  occurrences  may  be  easily  conceived  full  of  annoyance  and  dauger  to 
the  public,  and  involving  blame  in  some  individual  or  some  corporation,  of  which  the 
moat  acute  person  could  not  clearly  define  the  cause,  or  ascribe  them  with  mote  correct- 
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§  10.  Zndiotment  It  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, declared  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  accused  has  a  right  ^  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation "  against  him ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  other  constitutions,  to  have  the  offence  ^ fully  and  plainly^ 
substantiaUy  and  formally ^  described  to  him. "  This  is  the  dic- 
tate of  natural  justice  as  well  as  a  doctrine  of  the  common  law. 
The  description,  whether  in  an  indictment,  or  information,  or 
other  proceeding,^  ought  to  contain  all  that  is  material  to  con- 
stitute the  crime,  set  forth  with  precision,  and  in  the  customary 
forms  of  law.  And  if  more  is  alleged  than  is  necessary,  yet,  if 
it  be  descriptive  of  the  offence,  it  must  be  proved.  Thus,  though 
in  an  indictment  for  arson  it  is  sufiScient  if  it  appear  that  the 
house  was  another's  and  not  the  prisoner's,  yet  if  the  ownership 
be  alleged  with  greater  particularity,  the  allegation  must  be 
precisely  proved,  for  it  is  descriptive  of  the  offence.  This  rule 
is  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the  purposes  of  an  indict- 
ment: which  are,  first,  to  inform  the  accused  of  the  leading 
grounds  of  the  charge,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  make  his 
defence ;  secondly,  to  enable  the  court  to  pronounce  the  proper 
judgment  affixed  by  law  to  the  combination  of  facts  alleged; 
and,  thirdly,  to  enable  the  party  to  plead  the  judgment  in  bar 
of  a  second  prosecution  for  the  same  offence.' 

§  11.  ^KTitnesMs.  It  is  also  a  general  rule  of  criminal  law  in 
the  United  States,  that  the  party  accused  is  entitled,  as  of  com- 
men  rights  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him.     This 

nett  to  mere  negligence  in  proTiding  safegoardB,  or  to  an  act  rendered  improper  by 
nothing  bat  tibe  want  of  sai^uardB.  If  A  ia  authorized  to  make  a  bridge  with  para- 
peta,  but  makea  it  without  them,  doea  the  offence  consiBt  in  the  conatniction  of  the 
nnaecared  bridoe,  or  in  the  neglect  to  aecnre  it?  But  if  the  distinction  were  always 
aasUy  disooTerable,  why  ahonld  a  corporation  be  liable  for  the  one  species  of  offence 
and  not  for  the  other?  The  startling  incongroity  of  allowina  the  exemption  ia  one 
atronff  aignment  against  it.  The  kw  is  often  entangled  in  technical  embarrassments  : 
bat  tnere  is  none  nere.  It  is  as  easy  to  chaige  one  person,  or  a  body  corporate,  with 
erecting  a  bar  acroea  a  pablio  road  as  with  the  non-repair  of  it ;  and  they  may  as  well 
be  compelled  to  pa^  a  nne  for  the  act  as  for  the  omission.  Some  dieta  occur  in  old 
cases  : '  A  corporation  cannot  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony.'  It  might  be  added, '  of 
peijuiy,  or  offences  against  the  person.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  lately  held,  that 
a  corporation  might  be  sued  in  trespass  (Maund  v.  Monmouthshire  Canal  Co.,  4  M. 
k  6.  452)  ;  but  nobody  has  sought  to  fix  them  with  acts  of  immorality. "(  FA  corpora- 
tion may  be  indicted  for  Tiolatuig  the  eight-hour  law :  U.  8.  v.  John  Kelso  Co.,  86 
F.  804]. 

1  In  pveliminary  proceedings  before  justices  of  the  peace,  in  cases  in  which  their 
jurisdiction  is  initial  only,  less  precision  is  required  in  chargiDg  the  offence  than  in  an 
indictment :  Com.  v.  Phillips,  16  Pick.  211;  Com.  v.  Flynn,  8  Cush.  525. 

*  Com.  V.  Wade,  17  Pick.  (Mass.)  895,  899.  And  see  anU,  YoL  I.  S  65 ;  People  o. 
Stater,  5  Hill  (N.  T.)  401. 
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right  is  declared  in  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States ;  and 
is  also  recognized  in  the  constitutions  or  statutes  of  nearly  all 
the  States  in  the  Union ;  but  in  England  it  has  not  always  been 
conceded.^  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  on  his  trial,  earnestly  de- 
manded ^^  that  he  might  see  his  accuser  face  to  face : "  protest- 
ing against  the  admission  of  a  statement  in  the  form  of  the 
substance  of  an  examination,  taken  in  his  absence ;  but  this  was 
denied  him,  and  the  examination  was  admitted.  Informations 
of  witnesses,  against  a  person  charged  with  felony,  taken  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  coroner,  under  the  statutes  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  subsequent  statutes  on  the  same  subject,  are 
admitted  as  secondary  eyidence  on  the  trial  of  the  indictment, 
by  force  of  those  statutes.  And  though  at  this  day  it  is  deemed 
requisite,  upon  the  language  of  the  statute,  that  information 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  should  be  taken  in  the  presence  of 
the  prisoner,^  yet  formerly  it  was  held  otherwise;^  and  informa- 
tions returned  by  the  coroner  are  still  by  some  judges  held  ad- 
missible, though  taken  in  the  prisoner's  absence.^  Statutes  of 
similar  import  have  been  enacted  in  several  of  the  United 
States ;  ^  but  it  is  conceived  that,  under  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions above  mentioned,  no  deposition  would  be  deemed  admis- 
sible by  force  of  those  statutes,  unless  it  were  taken  wholly  in 
the  prisoner's  presence,  in  order  to  afford  him  the  opportunity 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses;  nor  then,  except  as  secondary 
evidence,  the  deponent  being  dead  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction ;  or 
to  impeach  his  testimony  given  orally  at  the  trial.^  Depositions 
are  in  no  case  admissible  in  criminal  proceedings,  unless  by 

1  S  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c  46,  {  9. 

s  R.V.  Paine,  5  Mod.  168  ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  K  2,  o.  46,  §10;  R.  v.  Eiiswell,  8  T.  S. 
722,  728 ;  R.  v.  Enington,  2  Lewin  C.  a  142 ;  R.  v.  Woodcock,  1  East  P.  a  866 ; 
R.  V.  Smith,  2  Stark.  208.  This  last  cane  was  fnUy  reviewed,  and  somewhat  qne«tioned« 
in  R.  V.  Walsh,  5  Goz  a  C.  115. 

*  Trials  per  Pais,  462.    And  see  2  Hale  P.  C.  884. 

*  R.  V.  Tnatcher,  T.  Jones  58.  The  reason  giyen  is,  that  thej  are  quasi  inquests  of 
office,  and  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case :  ibid.;  J.  KeL  55 ;  8  T.  R.  722 ;  Sills  v. 
Brown,  9  C.  &  P.  601 ;  BulL  N.  P.  242 ;  R.  v,  Qrady,  7  C.  &  P.  650;  R.  v.  Coyeney, 
ib.  667;  2  Phil.  £t.  69,  70  (9th  ed.).  The  onsoandness  of  this  distinction  is  conyino- 
inely  shown  by  Mr.  Starkie.  See  2  Stark.  £r.  277-279  (6th  Am.  ed.).  And  see 
2  Ross,  on  Crimes,  892. 

•  See  ante,  YoL  I.  §  224. 

•  See  Bostiek  v.  State,  8  Hnmph.  844 ;  State  v.  Bowen,  4  McCknd  254;  State  v. 
Valentine.  7  Ired.  225  ;  N.  Y.  Rer.  Stats.  toL  ii.  p.  794,  §  14.  ]In  Massachasetta, 
the  defenaant  in  a  criminal  case  may  by  leave  of  the  ooart  have  a  commission  granted 
to  examine  witnesses  in  his  behalf  out  of  the  State,  and  the  prosecuting  officer  majrjoin 
in  thiB  commission  and  have  witnesses  examined  for  the  proeecntion :  Mass.  Pub.  Stat 
c.  218,  S  41.  See  alao  PaK  Stat  o.  212, 1 40,  for  the  geneial  rule  as  to  depositions  in 
criminal  cases.} 
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force  of  express  statutes,  or,  perhaps,  by  consent  of  the  prisoner 
in  open  court.' 

§  12.  Plea.  The  answer  to  a  criminal  prosecution  in  the 
courts  of  common  law,  where  the  trial  is  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case,  is,  that  the  party  is  not  guilty  of  the  offence  charged ;  no 
other  form  of  issue  being  required.  This  plea  involves  a  denial 
of  every  material  fact  alleged  against  him,  and,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  already  stated,^  the  prosecutor  is  bound 
affirmatively  to  prove  the  whole  indictment ;  or,  as  it  has  been 
quaintly  expressed,  to  prove  QuU^  quando^  ubi,  quod^  cuju9,  qtio- 
modoj  quare.  The  allegations  of  time  and  plaeej  however,  are 
not  material  to  be  proved  as  laid,  except  in  those  cases  where 
they  are  essential  either  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  to 
the  specific  character  of  the  offence.'  Thus,  for  example,  where 
the  night-time  is  material  to  the  crime,  as  in  burglary,  or,  in 
some  States,  one  species  of  arson,  it  must  be  strictly  proved. 
So,  in  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  several 
other  cases.  So,  where  the  place  is  stated  as  matter  of  local 
description,  it  must  be  proved  as  laid;  as  in  indictments  for 
forcible  entry,  or  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  the  like ; 
or,  where  a  penalty  is  given  to  the  poor  of  the  town  or  place 
where  the  offence  was  committed ;  or,  where  a  town  is  indicted 
for  neglecting  to  repair  a  highway  within  its  bounds.  But  in 
all  cases  it  is  material  to  prove  that  the  offence  was  committed 
within  the  county  where  it  is  laid  and  where  the  trial  is  had, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  jury  being  limited,  in  criminal 
cases,  to  that  county.^ 


^  Dominffes  v.  State,  7  S.  &  M.  475 ;  McLane  v,  Geoigia,  4  Ga.  885.    In  several  of 
B  United  States,  depositions  may,  in  certain  o 
inal  as  in  civil  cases.     See  ante,  Vol.  I.  §  821. 


the  United  States,  depositions  may,  in  certain  contingencies,  be  taken  and  used  in  crim- 


1  See  anU,  Vol.  I.  §{74-81. 

*  In  Massachusetts,  in  a  recent  case,  it  was  held,  that  on  the  trial  of  an  Indictment 
chaining  the  defendant  with  being  a  common  seller  of  intoxicating  liqnors  on  a  partica- 
lar  day,  evidence  of  sales  before  or  after  that  da^  is  inadmissible :  Com.  v.  £lwell, 
1  Gray  (Mass.)  468.  In  this  case,  the  general  principle,  that  when  an  indictment  alleges 
an  offence  as  committed  on  a  certain  specified  day,  the  day  is  not  material,  and  evidence 
of  the  commission  of  the  offence  on  any  other  day  than  that  named,  if  within  the  period 
of  the  statute  of  limitations,  is  sufficient,  was  held  to  apply  onlv  when  the  offence 
char^  consists  of  a  single  act;  and  that  the  principle  is  not  applicable  to  the  offence 
of  being  a  common  seller  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  implies  an  offence  not  consisting 
of  a  single  act,  but  of  a  series  of  acts.  ]  An  indictment  changing  an  assault  as  having 
been  committed  is  sustained  if  the  assault  is  proved  to  have  oeen  committed  in  any 
other  town  in  the  county  and  within  the  jurisoictlon  of  the  court :  Com.  v.  Toliver, 
8  Gray  (Mass.)  886 ;  Com.  v.  Creed,  ib.  887. 

An  allegation  in  the  indictment  that  the  offence  was  committed  at  an  impossi- 
ble time,  as,  Cor  example,  on  a  future  day,  is  fatal  to  the  pleading:  State  v,  Litch,  33 
Yt.  67.1 

*  2  KuH.  on  Crimes,  800,  801.    Therefore,  a  special  verdict  finding  the  defendant 
TOL.  ni.  — 2 
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§  18.  Intent  Another  cardinal  doctrine  of  criminal  law, 
founded  in  natural  justice,  is,  that  it  is  the  intention  with  which 
an  act  was  done  that  constitutes  its  criminality.  The  intent 
and  the  act  must  both  concur,  to  constitute  the  crime. ^  "Actus 
non  facit  reum,  nisi  mens  sit  rea."^  And  the  intent  must  there- 
fore be  proved,  as  well  as  the  other  material  facts  in  the  indict- 
ment. The  proof  may  be  either  by  evidence,  direct  or  indirect, 
tending  to  establish  the  fact;  or  by  inference  of  law  from  other 
facts  proved.'  For  though  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  as  well  as  the 
dictate  of  charity,  that  every  person  is  to  be  presumed  innocent 
until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty ;  yet  it  is  a  rule  equally  sound, 
that  every  sane  person  must  be  supposed  to  intend  that  which  is 
the  ordinary  and  natural  consequence  of  his  own  purposed  act. 
Therefore,  "  where  an  act,  in  itself  indifferent^  becomes  criminal 
if  done  with  a  particular  intent,  there  the  intent  must  be  proved 
and  found ;  but  where  the  act  is  in  iteelf  unlawfidj  the  proof  of 
justification  or  excuse  lies  on  the  defendant;  and,  in  failure 
thereof,  the  law  implies  a  criminal  intent"^ 

gnilty  of  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictment,  but  not  finding  him  gnilty  in  the 
county  where  it  is  aUeged  to  have  been  committed,  cannot  be  sapportetL  But  such  a 
▼erdict  wiU  not  operate  as  an  acquittal:  Com.  v.  Call,  21  Pick.  (SCass.)  609;  R.  v. 
Hazel,  1  Leach  G.  C.  (4th  ed.)  868.    And  see  Dyer  o.  Com.,  23  Pick.  (Mass.)  402. 

^  7  T.  R.  514,  per  Ld.  Kenyon.  '*  Cogitationis  pcouam  nemo  patitur : "  Dig.  lib. 
48,  tit.  19, 1.  18. 

*  3  Inst.  107  ;  K  v.  Wheatly,  1  Leading  Grim.  Cases,  7.  {See  2  Greene's  Cr.  L. 
Bep.  218,  for  a  discussion  of  this  maxim.  [ 

*  ]Mr.  Stephen  (General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law,  p.  268)  says:  "A  mental 
element  is  a  necessary  part  of  erery  crime.  McUice^  either  in  its  general  shape  or 
in  some  specific  shape,  must  be  comoined  with  bodily  motions  in  order  to  make  them 
criminal,  and  the  existence  of  those  states  of  mind  has  always  to  be  inferred  from 
circumstances."! 

«  Per  Ld  Mansfield,  in  R.  v.  Woodfall,  5  Burr.  2667 ;  [[State  v.  Huff,  89  Me.  521; 
State  V.  Zichfield,  28  Nev.  804  ;  Com.  v.  Murphy,  165  Mass.  66  ;  State  v.  Southern  K, 
30  S.  £.  133,  N.  C.^*  I  For  an  acute  analysis  of  the  question,  what  constitutes  intent 
in  a  criminal  case,  see  Holmes,  Common  Law,  Lect  ii.,  and  Stephen,  General  View  of 
the  Criminal  Law,  p.  81,  for  a  discussion  of  what  mental  accompaniments  to  an  act 
constitute  it  a  crime.  If  a  person  intentionally  does  an  act  which  the  law  prohibits,  it 
is  no  defence  that  he  believed  he  had  a  right  to  do  the  act  (U.  S.  v.  Anthony,  C.  Ct. 
(U.  8.)  11  Blatcbf.  200;  b.  o.  2  Green's  Cr.  L.  Rep.  208  and  n.)  ;  or  that  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  harmless  (U.  8.  v,  Bott  11  Blatchf.  C.  Ct.  (U.  8.)  846].  It  is 
competent  for  the  prosecution  to  show.that  the  prisoner  had  a  special  motive  for  com* 
mittmg  the  act ;  but  it  is  not  necessary :  Com.  v.  Hudson,  97  Mass.  565 ;  People  v. 
Robinson,  1  Parker  (N.  Y.)  Cr.  649 ;  Baalam  v.  SUte,  17  Ala.  451. 

In  a  recent  case  in  New  York,  People  v.  Flack,  125  K.  Y.  834,  the  rule  as  to  intent 
in  that  8tate  is  discussed  and  stated  as  follows :  "  It  is  slike  the  general  rule  of  law  and 
the  dictate  of  natural  justice  that  to  constitute  guilt  there  must  m  not  only  a  wrongful 
act,  but  a  criminal  intention.  Under  our  system  (unless  in  exceptionsd  cases)  &th 
must  be  found  by  the  jury  to  justify  a  conviction  for  crime.  However  clear  the  proof 
may  be,  or  however  nnoontrovertable  may  seem  to  the  judge  to  be  the  inference  of  a 
criminal  intention,  the  question  of  intent  can  never  be  ruled  as  a  question  of  law,  but 
must  always  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  Jurors  may  be  perverse ;  the  ends  of  justice 
may  be  defeated  by  onrighteoiis  verdicts,  but  so  long  ss  the  functions  of  the  judge  and 
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§  14.  Same  Subject  This  rule^  that  every  per$on  is  presumed 
to  contemplate  the  ordinary  and  natural  consequences  of  his  own 
actSy  is  applied  even  in  capital  cases.  ^  Because  men  generally 
act  deliberately  and  by  the  determination  of  their  own  will,  and 
not  from  the  impulse  of  blind  passion,  the  law  presumes  that 
every  man  always  thus  acts,  until  the  contrary  appears*  There- 
fore, when  one  man  is  found  to  have  killed  anotiier,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  homicide  do  not  of  themselves  show  that  it  was  not 
intended  but  was  accidentalj  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  death 
of  the  deceased  was  designed  by  the  slayer ;  and  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  him  to  show  that  it  was  otherwise.  And  because, 
ordinarily,  no  man  may  lawfully  kill  another,  and  intentional 
homicides  are  in  general  the  result  of  malice  and  evil  passions, 
or  proceed  from  ^  a  heart  regardless  of  social  duty,  and  fatally 
bent  on  mischief;"  in  every  case  of  intentional  homicide,  not 
otherwise  explained  by  its  circumstances,  it  is  further  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  slayer  was  actuated  by  malice ;  ^  and  here,  also, 

jniy  aie  distinct,  the  one  responding  to  the  law,  the  other  to  the  facts,  neither  can 
inVade  the  pTOvince  of  the  other  without  destroying  the  significance  of  trial  by  court  and 
jrny.  The  general  role  that  in  criminal  cases  Uie  question  of  criminal  intent  must  be 
submitted  to  the  jniy,  howeyer  significant  the  facts  may  be,  has  frequently  been 
declared  by  tius  court."  In  HcKenna  v.  People,  81  N.  Y.  860,  which  was  a  case  of 
indictment  for  murder,  it  was  held  that,  howerer  clear  the  drcnmstanoes  might  be,  the 
(question  of  guilty  intent  must  be  left  exclusively  to  the  jury,  and  in  that  case  a  convic- 
tion for  mandanghter  was  reversed  for  error  in  the  instruction  to  the  juiy,  "that  the 
jury,  if  they  believed  the  evidence  offered  in  behalf  of  the  people  to  be  true,  would  be 
justified  in  finding  the  prisoner  guilty."  The  presumption  that  a  person  intends  the 
ordinary  consequences  of  his  acts  is  held  in  New  York,  as  applied  to  criminal  cases,  to 
be  a  rule  to  aid  the  jury  in  reaching  a  conclusion  upon  a  question  of  fact,  and  is  not  a 
presumption  of  law  (Filkins  v.  Peoule,  69  N.  Y.  101),  and  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment 
the  int^t  is  traversable,  and  the  aefendant  may  testify  as  to  his  intent :  Kerrains  v. 
People,  60  N.  Y.  221;  People  o.  Baker,  9upra;  People  v.  Flack,  125  N.  Y.  884.  ( 

^  In  York's  Case,  9  Met  (Mass.)  108,  tnis  rule  was  stated  and  illustrated  by  Shaw, 
C  J.,  in  the  following  terms :  "A  sane  man,  a  voluntary  agent,  acting  upon  motives, 
must  be  presumed  to  contemplate  and  intend  the  necessary,  natural,  and  probable  con* ' 
sequences  of  his  own  acts.  If,  therefore,  one  voluntarily  or  wilfully  does  an  act  which 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  another's  life,  the  natural  and  necessary  conclusion 
Irom  the  act  is,  that  he  intended  so  to  destroy  such  person's  life.  So,  if  the  direct 
tendency  of  the  wilful  act  is  to  do  another  some  great  oodily  harm,  and  death  in  fact 
follows,  as  a  natural  and  probable  consequence  of  the  act,  it  is  presumed  that  he  in- 
tended such  consequence,  and  he  must  stand  legally  responsible  for  it  So,  where  a 
dangerous  and  deadly  weapon  is  used,  with  violence,  upon  the  person  of  another,  as  this 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  life,  or  do  some  great  bodily  harm  to  the  person  as- 
sailed, the  intention  to  take  Ufe,  or  to  do  him  some  great  bodily  harm,  is  a  necessary 
oonclnsion  from  the  act"  And  see  ante,  VoL  I.  $  84  ;  B.  v.  Farrington,  Buss.  &  Ry. 
207  ;  Com.  v,  Webster,  5  Cnsh.  (Mass.)  806. 

*  *' Malice,  although  in  its  popular  sense  it  means  hatred,  ill«will,  or  hostility  to 
another,  yet,  in  its  l^al  sense,  nas  a  veiy  different  meaning,  and  characterizes  all  acts 
done  with  an  evil  dis^Mition  ;  a  wi^ngfnl  and  unlawful  motive  of  purpose ;  the  wilful 
doing  of  an  injurious  act,  without  lawful  excuse : "  9  Met  (Mass.)  104.  And  see  4  B. 
4  C.  255 ;  Wills  V.  Noyes,  12  Pick.  (Mass.)  824;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  p.  488, n.  (8ded.); 
McPheiBon  v.  Daniels, ;10  B.  &  G.  272,  per  Littiedale,  J.;  Com.  v.  Webster,  5  Cush. 
(Mass.)  804>  per  Shaw,  a  J. 
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the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him  to  show  that  he  was  not ;  but  that 
the  act  was  either  justifiable  or  excusable.' 

*  See  York's  Case,  9  Met.  (Mass.)  103 ;  where  upon  a  diyeraity  of  opinion  among 
the  learned  jadges,  the  question  whether  the  law  implied  malice  from  the  fact  of  kill- 
ing underwent  a  masterly  discussion,  exhausting  the  whole  suhject.  This  case  and  its 
doctrines  are  ably  examined  in  the  North  American  Review  for  Jan.  1851,  pp.  178- 
204.  See  also  Com.  «.  Hawkins,  8  Qray  (Mass.)  463;  Best  on  Presumption,  f§  128, 
129 ;  Best's  Principles  of  Evidence,  §  306 ;  Alison's  Grim.  Law  of  Scotland,  pp.  48,  49  ; 
B.  V.  Greenacre,  8  G.  &  P.  35  ;  State  v.  Smith,  2  Strobh.  77 ;  Hiirs  Case,  2  Gratt.  594. 
In  Ohio,  the  presumption  of  law  against  the  prisoner,  from  tiie  mere  fact  of  killing,  is, 
that  he  committed  a  murder  of  the  second  degree :  State  v.  Turner,  Wright  20.  So 
also  in  Yiiginia :  Hill's  Case,  supra.  In  Georda,  **  malice  shall  be  implied  when  no 
considerable  provocation  appears,  and  where  all  the  circumstances  of  the  killing  show 
an  abandonea  and  malignant  heart:"  Hotchk.  Dig.  p.  705,  §  28.  The  statute  of 
Arkansas,  Rev.  Stats.  1887,  div.  3,  art  1,  $  4,  is  in  nearlv  the  same  words ;  so  is  the 
statute  of  Galifomia,  Rev.  Stats.  1850,  c.  99,  §  21 ;  and  of  lUinoia,  Rev.  Stats.  1845,  o. 
80,  §  24.  {See  SUte  v.  Knight,  43  Me.  11 ;  State  v.  Johnson,  3  Jones  (N.  C.)  266  ; 
Greene  v.  State,  28  Miss.  687.  In  manv  cases  statutes  provide  that  certain  acts,  if 
done  **  wilfully  and  maliciously,"  shall  be  crimes.  In  such  cases  the  malice  is  more 
than  simply  implied.  It  must  be  proved  to  be  actual  malice  or  bad  intent  This  point 
was  discussed  in  a  recent  case  in  New  Jersey  (Folwell  v.  State,  49  N.  J.  L.  31),  in 
which  case  the  defendant  was  indicted  for  tearing  down  an  advertisement  of  sale  set  up 
by  the  sheriff  to  enforce  an  execution.  The  defendant  in  the  prosecution  was  the  same 
person  as  the  defendant  in  the  execution,  and  his  defence  at  the  trial  of  the  criminal 
action  was  that  he  took  down  the  advertisement  in  question  with  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing it  to  his  counsel,  and  that  he  had  no  bad  purpose  in  doing  the  act.  Tne  court  held 
that  the  word  "  maliciously, "  when  used  in  uie  definition  or  a  statutoiy  crime,  the  act 
forbidden  being  merely  malum  prohibitum,  has  almost  always  the  effect  of  making  a 
bad  intent  or  evil  meaning  constituent  of  the  offence,  8a3^ng,  "The  whole  doctrine  of 
that  large  class  of  offences  falling  under  the  denomination  of  malicious  mischief  is 
founded  on  this  theoir."  In  Com.  v.  Walden,  8  Gush.  558,  the  word  "maliciously,"  as 
used  in  the  statute  relating  to  malicious  mischief,  was  held  not  sufficiently  defin<Kl  as 
"  the  wilfully  doing  of  anv  act  prohilxted  by  law,  and  for  which  the  defendant  has  no 
lawful  excuse,"  but  that  tne  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  the  i^juiy  was  done  either  out 
of  a  spirit  of  wanton  cruelty  or  of  wicked  revenge.  The  word  "  wilful,"  as  used  in  the 
statutes,  has  been  held  to  mean  not  merely  ''  voluntarily,"  but  to  imply  the  doing  of 
the  act  with  a  bad  purpose  :  Com.  v.  Rneeland,  20  Pick.  220.  And  to  the  same  effect 
is  State  o.  Clark,  5  Dutcher  96,  the  charge  being  of  wilfully  destro^ng  a  fence  on  land 
in  the  possession  of  another.  Even  when  a  statute  merely  prohibits  an  act  if  done 
intentionally,  without  adding  "maliciously,"  the  animus  of  the  person  inculpated  may 
be  an  element  of  the  crime :  Halsted  o.  State,  12  Vroom  552 ;  Cutter  €uls,  State^ 
7  Vroom  125 ;  in  the  latter  case  the  court  deciding  that  the  mens  rea  was  an  ingredient 
of  the  statutory  offence,  although  the  leffislative  language  was  simply  prohibitive  of  the 
act  described  :  Folwell  v.  State,  49  N.  J.  L.  31. 

Whenever  the  existence  of  a  purpose,  or  state  of  mind,  is  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
explanatory  conduct  and  accompanying  expressions  of  the  party  himself  or  of  other 
persons  to  him  or  in  his  presence,  may  be  shown  by  proof :  Schlemmer  v.  State,  51 
N.  J.  L.  26.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Hunter  v.  State,  11  Vroom  495,  it  was  declared  by 
the  Court  of  Errors  that  the  declarations  of  a  third  partv  explanatory  of  an  act  that 
was  part  of  the  res  gesla  were  not  hearsay,  but  were  legitimate  evidence.  In  the  case 
of  People  V,  Dowling,  84  N.  Y.  478,  which  was  a  prosecution  for  receiving  stolen  goods, 
after  the  State  had  proved  the  receipt  of  thegoods,  the  defendant,  in  order  to  rebut  the 
Inference  of  guilty  knowledge  on  his  part,  offered  to  show  what  statement  tiie  thief  had 
made  to  him  at  the  time  he  purchased  the  property,  with  respect  to  the  source  from  which 
he  had  got  it;  and  such  statements  were  held  competent  evidence  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
So,  where  one  was  indicted  for  selling  with  intent  to  defraud,  it  was  held  that  tne  fact 
that  he  sold  this  property  before  it  had  become  his  might  afford  a  legitimate  inference 
that  it  was  fraudulent:  Com.  v.  Reed,  150  Mass.  68.  So  where  one  was  indicted  for 
having  adulterated  milk  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  the  Court  says  :  "  Even  if 
it  be  conceded  tiiat  the  milk,  which  the  defendant  is  charged  with  having  in  his  posses- 
sion with  intent  to  sell,  is  adulterated,  it  is  the  contentbn  of  the  defendant  (and  this 
38  the  only  point  argued),  that  the  case  for  the  government  afforded  no  evidenoe  of  any 
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§  15.  Proof  of  Intent.  In  the  ftoof  of  intention^  it  is  not 
always  necessary  that  the  evidence  should  apply  directly  to  the 
particular  act,  with  the  commission  of  which  the  party  is 
charged ;  for  the  unlawful  intent  in  the  particular  case  may  well 
be  inferred  from  a  similar  intent,  proved  to  have  existed  in 
other  transactions  done  before  or  after  that  time.^  Thus,  upon 
the  trial  of  a  person  for  maliciously  shooting  another,  the  ques- 
tion being  whether  it  was  done  by  accident  or  design,  evidence 
was  admitted  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  intentionally  shot  at  the 
prosecutor  at  another  time,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant 
from  the  shooting  charged  in  the  indictment.^  So  upon  an 
indictment  for  sending  a  threatening  letter,  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  writer  may  be  shown  by  other  letters  written,  or 
verbal  declarations  made,  before  and  after  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion*' So,  upon  a  trial  for  treason  in  adhering  to  the  enemy, 
and  proof  that  the  party  was  seen  among  the  enemy's  troops, 
evidence  of  a  previous  mistake  of  the  prisoner  in  going  over  to 
a  body  of  his  own  countrymen,  supposing  them  to  be  enemies, 
was  held  admissible  to  show  the  intent  with  which  he  was  after- 
intent  <m  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  sell,  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  milk  was 
adoltenited,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant  by  his  servant.  The  wagon  of 
the  defendant,  bearing  his  name  and  being  also  numbered,  was  at  a  comer  of  a  public 
street  and  place  in  the  city  in  the  early  morning.  The  servant  of  the  defendant  was 
npon  it,  and  there  were  several  cans  in  the  wagon,  from  one  of  the  cans,  which  was  an 
eight-qnart  can,  the  collector  of  milk  samples  took  a  sample,  which  was  the  alleged 
adulterated  milk.  The  fact  that  the  wagon  was  that  oi  the  defendant,  the  place 
where  it  was,  the  time  when  it  was  there,  the  condition  of  the  cans  and  the  contents, 
the  foct  that  the  sample  collector  was  permitted,  without  objection  from  the  defend- 
ant's servant,  who  had  the  wagon  and  its  contents  in  chai^,  to  take  a  sample,  furnish 
some  evidence  against  the  defendant  of  an  intent  to  sell  the  milk,  which  the  jury  were 
pttmerly  allowea  to  consider :"  Ck>m.  v.  Smith,  148  liass.  171.1 

^  Though  the  evidence  offered  in  proof  of  intention,  or  of  guilty  knowledge,  may 
also  prove  another  crime,  that  circumstance  does  not  render  it  inadmissible,  if  it  be 
reeeivable  in  all  other  respects :  R.  v.  Dorset^  2  C.  &  E.  806.  And  where  several  lar- 
cenies were  i^iged  in  one  count,  and  the  judge  directed  the  jury  to  confine  their 
attention  to  one  iiarticular  charge,  it  was  held,  that  the  prosecutor  was  entitled  to  give 
evidence  of  all  the  chaiges,  in  oraer  to  show  a  felonious  intent :  R.  v,  Bleasdale,  ib.  765. 
But  in  a  more  recent  case,  upon  a  chaige  of  feloniously  receiving  stolen  goods,  it  ^was 
held,  that  the  possession  of  other  stolen  goods,  not  connected  with  the  immediate  charge, 
was  not  admimble  in  proof  of  guilty  knowledge  ;  as  it  could  not  lead  to  any  such  con- 
dnsion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  consistent  with  the  supposition  that,  on  the 
former  occasions,  the  Roods  had  been  atoUn  by  the  prisoner  himself.  Lord  Campbell,  in 
this  case,  said :  "  With  regard  to  the  admission  in  evidence  of  proof  of  previous  utter- 
ings,  upon  indictments  for  uttering  forged  notes,  I  have  always  thought  that  those 
decisions  go  a  great  way ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  apply  them  to  the  criminal 
law  generally:^  K.  v,  Oddy,  5  Cox  C.  C.  210,  215. 

*  R.  V.  Voke,  Russ  &  Ry.  581.  (But  where  a  party  is  charged  with  poisoning, 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  poisoned  another  person  some  months  bnore  is  inadnussible : 
Farrar  v.  State,  SOhio  St  54  ;  doi^  {  19,  and  avUe,  Vol.  I.  Q  l^gOJf 

*  R.  V.  Robinson,  2  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  749 ;  R.  v.  Tucker,  1  Moody  C.  C.  184 ; 
&  V.  Eain,  8  C.  &  P.  187. 
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wards  among  ihem.^  So,  also,  in  cases  of  homicide,  evidence 
of  former  hostility  and  menaces,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner 
against  the  deceased,  are  admissible  in  proof  of  malice.^  The 
like  evidence  of  acts  and  declarations  at  other  times^  in  proof  of 
the  character  and  intent  of  the  principal  fact  charged,  has  been 
admitted  in  trials  for  arson,*  robbery, ^  libel, ^  malicious  mis- 
chief,* forgery, "^  conspiracy,"  and  other  crimes.  In  regard  to 
the  distance  of  time  between  the  principal  fact  in  issue  and  the 
collateral  facts  proposed  to  be  shown  in  proof  of  the  intention, 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence,  no  precise 
rule  has  been  laid  down,  but  the  question  rests  in  the  discretion 
of  the  judge.  ^  Evidence  of  facts  transacted  three  months  be- 
fore,^ and  one  month  afterwards,  ^^  has  been  received  to  prove 
guilty  knowledge  in  a  charge  of  forgery;  and  evidence  of  facts 
occurring  five  weeks  afterwards  has  been  rejected.^  It  has  been 
held,  that,  in  the  case  of  subsequent  facts,  they  must  appear  to 
have  some  connection  with  the  principal  fact  charged.  Thus, 
in  a  charge  of  forgery,  evidence  of  the  mbgequ^nt  tittering  of 
other  forged  notes  was  held  inadmissible,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  they  were  of  the  same  manufacture.^  But  in  regard 
to  the  prevuma  uttering  of  forged  notes  of  a  different  kind,  though 
the  admissibility  of  such  evidence  has  been  thought  question- 
able, it  is  now  continually  admitted.  For  evidence  that  a  man 
had  uttered  forged  notes  of  different  descriptions  raises  a  pre- 

«  Malin's  Case,  1  DaL  88. 
»  1  Pha.  Ev.  476. 

•  R.  ».  Taylor,  6  Cox  C.  C.  188. 

^  R.  V,  Winkworth,  4  C.  &  P.  444.  {So  of  other  receipts  of  stolen  goods :  Shriedlj 
V.  State,  28  Ohio  St.  180.| 

•  Stuart  V.  Lovell,  2  Stark.  84;  R.  v.  Pearee,  1  Peake's  Cas.  75.  The  same  princi* 
pie  is  applied  in  actions  for  slander :  RnsseU  o.  Macquister,  1  Campb.  49,  n. ;  Charlter 
V,  Barrett,  1  Peake's  Cas.  22  ;  Mead  v.  Daubigny,  ib.  125;  Lee  v.  Hoson,  ib.  106;  {State 
r.  RifiM^  39  Conn.  498.1 

•  &  v.  Moge,  4  C.  &  P.  864  ;  R.  v.  Dorset,  2  C.  &  E.  806. 

^  R.  V.  Wilie,  12  Ross,  on  Crimes,  408,  404  (8d  ed.)  ;  1  New  Rep.  (4  Bos.  &  P.)  92 ; 
State  V,  Van  Honten,  2  Pa.  672 ;  Hess  o.  State,  5  Ham.  5 ;  Reea  v.  State,  15  Ohio 
217  ;  State  v.  Williams,  2  Rich.  418  ;  Com.  v.  Stearns,  10  Met.  256  ;  Com.  v.  Martin, 
11  Leigh  745 ;  R.  v.  Millard,  Russ.  &  Ry.  245  ;  R.  v.  Tayemer,  4  C.  &  P.  418,  n.  (a), 
j  Proof  of  having  passed  a  counterfeit  bill,  some  time  prior  to  the  time  alleged  in  the 
indictment  on  trial  for  the  same  offence,  is  competent :  B^rsh  v.  State,  18  Ind.  484.  See 
also  post,  §  19 ;  anU,  YoL  L  Q  l^^Oi 

u  Com.  V.  Eastman,  1  Cash.  189 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  264. 

^  Kv.  Salisbury,  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  776  (8d  ed.);  5  C.  &  P.  156,  s.  c,  but  not  8.  p. 

1*  R.  V.  Ball,  1  Campb.  824 ;  Ross.  &  Ry.  182.  And  see  R.  v.  Ball,  7  C.  &  P.  426, 
429. 

w  R.  V.  Smith,  4  C.  It  P.  411. 

^  R.  V.  Tavemer,  4  C.  &  P.  418,  n.  (a).     {See  Com.  v.  Horton,  2  Gray  (Mass.) 

MIHd. 
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sumption  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  procuring  forged  notes,  and 
that  he  had  the  criminal  knowledge  imputed  to  him.  ^^ 

§  16.  Sereral  Zntents.  If  several  intents  are  comprised  in  one 
allegation  in  the  indictment,  any  one  of  which,  being  consum- 
mated by  the  principal  fact,  would  constitute  the  crime,  the 
allegation  is  divisible;  and  proof  of  either  of  the  intents,  to- 
gether with  the  act  done,  is  sufficient.  So  it  has  been  held  in 
the  case  of  an  assault,  with  intent  to  abuse  and  carnally  know  a 
female  child  ;^  and  of  a  libel,  with  intent  to  defame  certain 
magistrates  named,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.^  So,  of  an  alleged  intent  to  defraud  A,  where 
the  proof  is  an  intent  to  defraud  A  and  B.* 

§  17.  Intent  to  be  proved  as  aUeged.  The  intent^  moreoYor, 
must  be  proved  a<  alleged*  If  the  act  is  alleged  to  have  been 
done  with  intent  to  commit  one  felony,  and  the  evidence  be  of 
an  intent  to  commit  another,  though  it  be  of  the  like  kind,  the 
variance  is  fatal.  Thus,  where  a  burglary  was  charged,  with 
intent  to  steal  the«goods  of  W.,  and  it  appeared  that  no  such 
person  as  W.  had  any  property  there,  but  that  the  intent  was  to 
steal  the  goods  of  D. ,  the  alleged  owner  of  the  house ;  and  that 
the  name  of  W.  had  been  inserted  by  mistake,  intead  of  D. ,  —  it 
was  held,  that  the  indictment  was  not  supported.^    So,  if  it  be 

»  Bayley  on  BiIIb,  619  (8d  Am.  ed.) 

1  R.  V.  Dswson,  8  Stark.  62. 

'  R.  V.  Eyms,  8  Stark.  86. 

*  Veazie'fl  Case,  7  Givenl.  181. 

1  B.V.  JeiikB,2LeachC.  C.  (4thed.)774;  2Ea8tP.  C.514.  And  see  Ck>m.  v.  Shaw, 
7  Met.  (Maae.)  62,  67.  A  prisoner  was  indicted  for  having  borglarionslj  broken  and 
entered  the  house  of  the  prosecntor  in  the  night-time,  with  intent  to  steal  the  "  goods 
and  chattels"  therein.  The  jnzy  found  that  he  broke  and  entered  with  intent  to  steal 
mortgage-deeds.  It  was  held,  that,  being  subsisting  securities  for  the  payment  of 
money,  mortgi^pe-deeds  are  ehoses  in  aetion,  and,  as  such,  were  improperly  aescribed  as 
floods  and  chattels :  R.  v.  Powell,  2  Denison  C.  C.  403 ;  6  Coz  C.  C.  896 ;  14  Eng. 
Law  &  Eq.  12,  616.  There  is  a  class  of  cases  to  which  this  principle  does  not  apply. 
In  Com.  V.  Harley,  7  Met.  (Mass.)  606,  the  allegation  was  of  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  and 
defraud  a  particular  individual  named  ;  and  it  was  contended  that  a  general  intent  to 
defraud,  if  it  operated,  when  carried  into  effect,  to  defraud  a  particular  individual, 
might  weU  authorize  the  charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  such  person,  though  that  in- 
dividual was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the 
oonsfnracy,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  the  defendants  had  agreed  to  perpetrate  the  fraud 
on  him  particularly.  But  it  was  held,  that  proof  that  the  defendant  conspired  to  de- 
fraud the  public  generally,  or  any  individual  whom  the^  might  meet  and  be  able  to 
defraud,  would  not  sustain  the  indictment,  charging,  as  it  dlc^  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  individual  who  was  named  in  the  indictment  **  Although  it  is  generally  true,'* 
said  Dewey,  J.,  in  Com.  v.  KeUogg,  7  Cush.  (Mass.)  477,  "that  the  party  is  to  be  held 
to  have  intended  the  legitimate  effect  of  his  acts,  and,  in  ordinary  cases  of  indictmente 
for  crimes,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  aUese  and  prove  the  acte  to  have  been  com- 
mitted Bgimst  the  person  or  property  of  the  individual  actually  iigured  thereby,  yet  this 
principle  does  not  fully  applv  to  cases  like  the  ]Dresent.  In  an  indictment  for  a  con- 
•pirscy,  the  criminal  offence  is  the  act  of  conspinng  together  to  do  some  criminal  act, 
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alleged  that  the  prisoiier  cut  the  prosecutor,  with  intent  to  mur- 
der or  disable  him,  and  to  do  him  some  great  bodily  harm,  and 
the  evidence  be  merely  of  an  intent  to  prevent  a  lawful  arrest^  it 
is  a  fatal  variance ;  unless  it  appears  that  he  intended  the  in- 
jury alleged,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  arrest' 

§  18.  Intent  to  Defraud  a  Partloiilar  Person.  But  in  the  proof 
of  an  mUfU  to  defraud  a  particular  pereon,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
show  that  the  prisoner  had  that  particular  person  in  his  mind 
at  the  time ;  it  is  sufficient,  if  the  act  done  would  have  the  effect 
of  defrauding  him ;  for  the  law  presumes  that  the  party  intended 
to  do  that  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  act  Thus, 
where,  on  an  indictment  for  uttering  forged  bank-notes,  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  bank,  the  jury  found  that  the  intent  was 
to  defraud  whoever  might  take  the  notes,  but  that  the  prisoner 
had  in  fact  no  intention  of  defrauding  the  bank  in  particular, 
the  conviction  was  held  right ;  for  it  is  an  inference  of  law  that 
the  party,  in  such  cases,  intended  to  defraud  the  person  who 
would  have  to  pay  the  bill  or  note,  if  it  were  genuine ;  and  this 
inference  is  to  be  drawn,  although,  from  the  manner  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  forgery,  or  from  the  ordinary  habit  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  that  person,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  impose  upon 
him;  and  although,  from  its  being  a  negotiable  instrument,  it 
would  be  likely  to  defraud  others  before  it  should  reach  him.^ 

§  19.  Intent;  Corpus  Delioti.  It  may,  in  conclusion  of  this 
point,  be  observed,  that  though  in  the  proof  of  criminal  intent  or 
guilty  knowledge,  any  other  acts  of  the  party,  contemporaneoue 
with  the  principal  transaction,  may  be  given  in  evidence,  such 
as  the  secret  possession  of  other  forged  notes  or  bills,  or  of  im- 

or  to  effect  some  object,  not  in  itself  criminal,  \sj  criminal  means.  The  offence  may  be 
committed  before  the  commisaion  of  any  overt  acts.  The  gist  of  the  offence  being  the 
conspiracy  preceding  aU  such  overt  acts,  the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy  shonld  be  tnily 
stated.  Itit  was  a  general  porpose  to  defrend,  and  not  aimed  at  any  particular  individuu; 
if  the  person,  who^  npon  tne  commission  of  the  overt  acts,  would  be  defrauded,  was  un- 
known, —  then  it  would  be  improper  to  apply  to  the  original  conspiracy  the  purpose  to 
defraud  the  party  who  was  eventually  defrauded,  but  not  within  an^  previous  purpose  or 
design  of  the  conspirators,  or  in  reference  to  whom  the  conspinunr  itself  had  any  appli* 
cation."  ]  CSausing  an  abortion  bv  assault  and  battery  is  not  within  a  statute  pnnisning 
it  if  caused  by  any  instrument,  drug,  or  other  means  whatever,  unless  the  assault  was 
with  the  intent  to  cause  the  abortion :  SUttery  v.  People,  76  111.  217.  But  burning  a 
hole  through  the  door  of  a  prison,  without  intent  to  bum  the  building,  but  with  intent 
to  escape,  is  arson  within  a  statute  which  punishes  wilfully  setting  fire  to  or  burning  a 
building  :  Luke  v.  State,  49  Ala.  80.  | 

*  B.  o.  B^oe,  1  Moody  C.  C.  29  ;  B.  v.  DufBn,  Boss,  k  By.  865 ;  B.  v.  Gillow, 
1  Moody  C.  C.  85 ;  1  Lewm  G.  C.  57. 

^  B.  V.  Mazagora,  Buss.  &  By.  291 ;  Bayley  on  Bills,  618  (2d  Am.  ed.) ;  Sheppaid's 
CSase,  Buss.  &  By.  169 ;  B.  v.  Haiens,  2  Oar.  4  Kir.  856. 
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plements  for  counterfeiting,  or  other  instniments  adapted  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime  charged,  or  the  assumption  of  different 
names,  or  the  like ;  ^  yet  such  evidence  regularly  ought  not  to 
be  introduced,  until  the  principal  fact,  constituting  the  corpu% 
delietij  has  been  established.^ 

§  20.  Mistake  and  Ignoranoe.  If  a  Criminal  act  is  done 
through  miitake  or  ignorance  of  the  latVj  it  is  nevertheless  pun- 
ishable as  a  crime.  Ignorance  of  the  mimicipal  law  is  not 
allowed  to  excuse  any  one  who  is  of  the  age  of  discretion,  and 
eompoi  mentis^  from  the  penalty  for  the  breach  of  it ;  for  every 
such  person  is  bound  to  know  the  law  of  the  land,  regulating  his 
conduct,  and  he  is  presumed  so  to  do.^  ^^Ignorantia  juris,  quod 
quisquis  tenetur  scire,  neminem  excusat,"  is  a  maxim  of  law, 
recognized  from  the  earliest  times,  both  in  England  and  through- 
out the  Roman  empire.  Thus,  if  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  right  to 
kill  a  person  outlawed  or  excommunicated,  and  does  so,  it  is 
murder.^     And  the  rule  is  applied  to  foreigners  charged  with 

^  See  Bavley  on  Bills,  618,  619  (8d  Am.  ed.) ;  B.  v.  Millard,  Rosa.  A  Ry.  245;  R. 
V,  Wylie,  1  Inew  Rep.  92 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  186  ;  R.  v.  Hough,  Ross.  &  Ry.  120 ; 
R.  V.  Harris,  7  C.  &  P.  429;  infra,  §  110. 

^  i  Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  poison,  and  there 
was  evidence  of  his  criminal  intimacy  with  the  wife  of  another  man,  whose  life  was 
insured,  ^e  proceeds  of  which  insurance,  on  his  death,  the  defendant  sought  to  pro- 
cure, evidence  that  the  husband  died  with  the  same  symptoms  as  the  defen(uint'8  wife, 
and  that  he  had  been  attended  by  the  defendant,  was  held  inadmissible :  Shaffner  v* 
Com.,  72  Pa.  St  60 ;  ante,  §  16,  Vol.  I.  $  63,  n. ;  po$t,  $  218,  n.  On  the  chaige  of 
forgery  of  the  signature  of  a  deed,  evidence  of  affixing  a  false  seal  is  competent,  or  any 
circumstance  going  to  show  a  fraudulent  disposition :  People  v.  Marion,  29  Mich.  81. 
Other  similar  tfdse  pretences  are  admissible,  in  an  indictment  for  cheating  by  false  pre- 
tences :  The  Queen  v.  Francis,  22  W.  R.  668.  | 

1  1  Hale  P.  C.  42 ;  Doct  &  Stud.  Dial.  2,  c46;  2  Ck>.  8  (;  Bilbie  v.  Lnmley,  2  East 
469 ;  Co.  lit.  P^f.  p.  86 ;  Broom's  Maxims,  p.  122.  ]In  a  previous  discussion  of  this 
so-called  presumption,  anU,  Vol.  I.  §  84,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ground  of  the  rule 
does  not  rest  upon  any  probability  (as  any  real  presumption  must),  since  not  only  is 
there  no  probability  that  all  men  know  the  law,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  more 
tluin  a  few  know  the  largerpart  of  the  law,  and  highly  improbable  that  any  man  knows 
the  whole  of  the  law.  The  true  meaning  of  tne  rule  is  evident  in  its  Latin  form. 
Ignorantia  leas  neminem  excusat,  i.  «.,  Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one.  It  is  a 
rule  of  policy  founded  on  the  difficulty  of  administering  justice,  if  the  excuse  of  igno- 
rance were  pleadable,  and  does  not  admit  of  evidence  in  rebuttal :  U.  S.  v.  Learned, 
1  GalL  0.  C.  62 ;  IT.  S.  v.  Anthony,  11  Blatchf.  C.  0. 200 ;  Com.  v.  Barley,  7  Pick.  (Mass.) 
279  ;  Brent  v.  SUte,  48  Ala.  297;  [Jellico  Coal  Co.  v.  Com.,  96  Ky.  878  ;  State  v. 
McLean,  28  S.  £.  140,  N.  C.l 

For  the  limits  of  the  application  of  this  rule  see  R.  v.  Mayor  of  Tewksbury,  L.  R. 
8  Q.  B.  629 ;  and  Mr.  Greene's  note  to  U.  S.  v.  Anthon^^,  2  Or.  Law  Rep.  216.'} 

*  4  BLComm.  27;  Plowd.  848.  ''Regula  est,  juris  quidem  ignorantiam  cuique 
nooere  facti  vero  ignorantiam  non  nocere : "  Dig.  lib.  22,  tit  6, 1.  9.  Lord  Hale  ex- 
presses it  in  broader  terms,  — **  Ignorantia  eorum,  quce  quia  scire  tenetur,  non  excusat :  ^ 
1  Hale  P.  C  42.  This  rule,  in  its  application  in  civil  transactions,  was  discussed,  with 
great  depth  of  research,  by  the  learned  counsel,  in  Haven  v.  Foster,  9  Pick.  (Mass.) 
f]2.  It  is  founded  in  the  necessities  of  civil  government,  and  the  dangeroua  extent  to 
which  the  ezense  of  ignorance  might  otherwise  be  carried. 
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criminal  acts  here,  which  they  did  not  in  fact  know  to  be  such, 
the  acts  not  being  criminal  in  their  own  country.^ 

§  21.  iffistake  of  Fact.  Ignorance  or  mistake  of  fact  may  in 
some  cases  be  admitted  as  an  excuse;  as,  where  a  man  intend- 
ing to  do  a  lawful  act,  does  that  which  is  unlawful.  Thus, 
where  one,  being  alarmed  in  the  night  by  the  cry  that  thieves 
had  broken  into  his  house,  and  searching  for  them,  with  his 
sword,  in  the  dark,  by  mistake  killed  an  inmate  of  his  house,  he 
was  held  innocent^  So,  if  the  sheep  of  A  stray  into  the  flock 
of  B,  who  drives  and  shears  them,  supposing  them  to  be  his  own, 
it  is  not  larceny  in  B.^  This  rule  would  seem  to  hold  good,  in 
all  cases  where  the  act,  if  done  knowingly,  would  be  malum 
in  8e.  But  where  a  statute  commands  that  an  act  be  done  or 
omitted,  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  statute,  might  have  been 
done  or  omitted  without  culpability,  ignorance  of  the  fact  or 
state  of  things  contemplated  by  the  statute,  it  seems,  will  not 
excuse  its  violation.'  Thus,  for  example,  where  the  law  enacts 
the  forfeiture  of  a  ship  having  smuggled  goods  on  board,  and 
such  goods  are  secreted  on  board  by  some  of  the  crew,  the  owner 
and  officers  being  alike  innocently  ignorant  of  the  fact,  yet  the 
forfeiture  is  incurred,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance.  Such 
is  also  the  case  in  regard  to  many  other  fiscal,  police,  and  other 
laws  and  regulations,  for  the  mere  violation  of  which,  irrespective 
of  the  motives  or  knowledge  of  the  party,  certain  penalties  are 
enacted ;  for  the  law,  in  these  cases,  seems  to  bind  the  party  to 
know  the  facts  and  to  obey  the  law  at  his  peril.  ^ 

*  R.  v.  Esop,  7  C.  &  P.  456. 

1  Levett'8  Case,  Cro.  Car.  588 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  42. 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  507.  And  see  R.  o.  Rilej,  17  Jur.  189;  1  Peaice  C.  C.  149;  14  Eng. 
Law  k  Eq.  544 ;  infra,  tit.  Larceny,  §  159  and  notes. 

s  estate  o.  Donnan,  9  S.  D.  528;  RUey  v.  State,  18  S.  117,  Miss.  And  see  Com. 
V.  Marphy,  165  Mass.  66.]] 

*  { It  is  adultery  to  marry  asain  while  the  lawful  hnshand  is  alive,  although  believed 
to  be  dead :  Com.  v.  Mash,  7  Met  (Mass. )  472.  It  is  an  offence  to  sell  an  article,  the 
sale  of  which  is  prohibited,  although  the  seller  does  not  know  that  it  is  the  prohibited 
article.  So  held  as  to  veal  (Com.  v.  Raymond,  97  Mass.  567) ;  as  to  intoxicating  liquor 
(Com.  V.  Boynton,  2  Allen  (Mass.)  160) ;  as  to  oil  (Hourigan  v.  Nowell,  110  Mass. 
470;  Com.  r.  Wentworth,  118  id.  441);  as  to  milk  (Com.  v,  Waite,  11  Allen  (Mass.) 
264)  ;  [as  to  adulterated  articles  (State  v,  Kelly,  54  Ohio,  166).3  ^  where  an  act 
contrary  to  the  statute  —  malum  frohihUum — is  done  without  knowledge  of  the  crim- 
inal ingredient  in  the  acl^  as  prohibiting  a  person  under  a  certain  age,  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  age,  to  play  biUiaras  :  Com.  v.  Emmons,  98  Mass.  6.  But  see,  contra.  Stem 
i;.  SUte,  58  Ga.  229  ;  Heane  v.  Garton,  2  £1.  &  El.  66 ;  Cutter  v.  State,  86  N.  J.  125. 
In  a  recent  case  in  Pennsylyania  (Com.  v.  Weiss,  189  Pa.  St.  250),  it  is  said  that 
whether  a  criminal  intent,  or  a  guilty  knowledge,  is  a  necessary  in^^edient  of  a  statu- 
tory offence,  is  a  matter  of  construction.  The  question  for  the  courts  to  decide  is 
whether  or  not,  from  the  lAnf;uage  of  the  statute,  and  in  yiew  of  the  manifest  purpose 
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§  22.  Proof  of  Names.  As  it  is  required,  in  indictments,  that 
fhe  names  of  the  persons  in^'uredj  and  of  all  others  whose  existence 
is  legally  essential  to  the  charge^  be  set  forth,  if  known,  it  is,  of 
course,  material  that  they  be  precisely  proved  as  laid.  Thus, 
the  name  of  the  legal  owner,  general  or  special,  of  the  goods 
stolen  or  intended  to  be  stolen,  must  be  alleged  and  proved.^ 
And  if  the  person  be  described  as  one  whose  name  is  to  the 
jurors  unknown,  and  it  be  proved  that  he  was  known,  the  vari- 
ance is  fatal,  and  the  prisoner  will  be  acquitted.'  But  this 
averment  will  be  supported  by  proof  that  the  name  of  the  person 
could  not  be  ascertained  by  any  reasonable  diligence.'  If  there 
be  two  persons,  father  and  son,  of  the  same  name  and  resident 
of  the  same  place,  the  father  will  be  understood  to  be  designated 
in  the  indictment,  unless  there  be  the  addition  of  junior^  or 
some  other  designation  of  the  son.^    And  if  the  person,  who  was 

snd  design  of  the  same,  the  leg^alataro  intended  that  the  legality  and  illegality  of  the 
sale  shoold  depend  upon  the  i^orance  or  knowledge  of  the  party  chaiged.  u  nder  a 
statnte  in  MaanLchneetts,  prohibiting  the  selling,  keeping,  or  offering  for  sale,  of  adul- 
terated milk,  it  was  held  that  the  penalty  wae  incurred,  although  tne  sale  was  made 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  adulteration,  as  when  the  seller  had  bought  the  milk  for 
pore  milk :  Com.  v.  Tairen,  9  Allen  489 ;  Com.  v.  Nichols,  10  id.  199.  It  is  set- 
tled law,  that  the  statutes  against  seUing  intoxicating  liquors  are  Wolated,  although 
the  vendor  does  not  know  that  it  is  intoxicating  :  Com.  v,  Boynton,  2  id.  160 ;  Com. 
V.  Goodman,  97  Mass.  117 ;  Com.  v.  Hallett,  103  id.  452.  Under  a  statute  prohibit- 
ing the  sellinfl^  or  keeping  for  sale,  naphtha,  under  any  assumed  name,  it  was  neld  that 
it  made  no  dmerenoe  that  the  accused  was  not  aware  tnat  the  article  sold  was  naphtha, 
but  believed  it  to  be  some  other  oil :  Com.  v.  Wentworth,  118  id.  441.  So,  where 
a  party  is  charged  with  furnishing  liquors  to  nunors,  or  for  permitting  a  minor  to  play 
biiliaras  in  his  saloon,  his  ignorance  of  the  minor's  age  cannot  shield  him :  Com.  v. 
Emmons,  98  id.  6.  So,  also  {In  re  Carlson's  License,  127  Pa.  880),  although  the 
appearance  of  the  purchasers  indicated  that  they  were  of  full  age,  and  as  a  precaution 
before  selling,  the  oarkeeper  asked  their  age,  and  each  responded  that  he  was  of  full 
age.  To  the  same  effect  are  Com.  v.  Sellers,  180  Pa.  St.  82  ;  Com.  v,  Holstine,  182  id. 
857 ;  and  Com.  v,  Zelt,  188  id.  615 ;  Com.  v.  Weiss,  189  id.  252.  So  in  regard 
to  selling  intoxicating  Hqnors,  it  has  been  repeatedly^  decided  that  guilty  knowledge 
that  one  is  acting  in  violation  of  law  is  not  essential  to  the  offence  of  unlawfulrjr 
selling  intoxicating  liquor;  and  that  whoever  has  a  license  is  bound,  at  his  peril, 
to  keep  within  the  terms  of  it :  Com.  v,  Uhrig,  188  Mass.  492 ;  Com.  v.  Finnegan, 
124  id.  824  ;  Boberge  v.  Bumham,  ib.  277 ;  Com.  v.  Emmons,  98  id.  6.  So,  where  by 
statute  the  sale  of  liquor  to  an  intoxicated  person  is  forbidden,  the  statute  does  not 
make  guilty  knowledse  by  the  defendant  one  of  the  elements  of  the  offence ;  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  defendant  knew  that  the  person  to  whom  he  sold  was  intoxicated : 
Com.  V.  Julius,  148  id.  184.  | 

^  R.  9.  Jenks,  2  East  P.  C.  514 ;  2  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  744 ;  Com.  v.  Clifford, 
8  Cnsh.  (Mass.)  215  ;  u^fira,  tit.  Laiceny ;  {R.  v.  Toole,  8  Jur.  N.  &  420;  s.  c.  40 
Eng.  lAWfcEq.  588.( 

*  R.  V.  Walker,  8  Campb.  264  ;  B.  o.  Bobinson,  1  Holt  N.  P.  595.  But  see  Hul- 
atead's  Osse,  5  Leigh  724. 

s  R.  V.  Campbell,  1  C.  ft  K.  82 ;  B.  v,  Stroud,  ib.  187. 

*  In  B.  r.  Peace,  8  B.  &  Aid.  579,  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  226,  it  was  held,  that, 
on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  an  assault  upon  E.  E.,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  tiiat  an 
assault  was  committed  upon  a  person  of  that  name,  althouffh  it  appeared  that  two 
persons  had  the  same  name,  — E.  E.,  the  elder,  and  E.  E.,  the  younger.  In  State  o. 
Vittom,  9  K.  H.  519,  the  indictment  alleged  that  the  defendant  committed  adultery 
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the  subject  of  the  crime,  be  described  with  unnecessary  particu- 
larity as,  in  a  charge  of  polygamy,  by  marrying  "E.  C,  widow," 
this  is  a  matter  of  essential  description,  to  be  strictly  proved ;  ^ 
though,  in  the  description  of  the  prisoner  herself,  as  being  ^  the 
wife  of  A.  B.,"  these  words  have  been  held  immaterial  to  be 
proved.^    The  name  of  the  prisoner  needs  no  proof,  unless  a  mis- 

with  one  L.  W.,  without  any  farther  designation.  It  appeared  that  there  were  in  that 
town  two  individuals  of  that  name,  father  and  son,  and  that  the  son  used  the  addition 
of  * 'junior"  to  his  name,  and  was  thereby  well  known  and  distinguished  firom  his 
father.  It  was  held,  that  the  defendant  liad  the  right  to  understand  that  the  offence 
was  charged  to  have  been  committed  with  the  father,  and  that  evidence  of  adultery 
with  the  son  was  not  admiasible  in  evidence.  In  Hodgson's  Case,  1  Lewin  C.  C.  236 
(1881),  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  horse,  the  property  of  Joshua  Jennings. 
It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  horse  was  the  profMrty  of  Joshua  Jennings,  the  son 
of  Joshua  Jenninp^  the  father.  For  the  prisoner  it  was  objected,  that  the  person 
named  in  the  indictment  must  be  taken  to  oe  Joshua  Jenuinfls  the  elder.  But  Parke, 
J.,  on  the  authority  of  R.  o.  Peace,  overruled  the  objection.  The  same  point  was  after^ 
wards  ruled  on  the  same  authority  in  Bland's  Case,  York  Summer  Assizes  (1832),  by 
Holland,  B.  See  1  Lewin  C.  C.  236.  In  a  recent  case  in  Maine,  the  same  objection 
was  taken  as  in  R.  o.  Peace,  and  overruled:  State  v.  Qrant,  22  Me.  171.  In  this  case, 
which  was  an  indictoient  for  laroenv,  the  property  chaiged  to  have  been  stolen  was 
alle^  to  have  been  "  the  property  of  one  Eusebius  Emerson,  of  Addison,  in  the  county 
of  Washington."  The  evidence  was,  that  there  were,  in  that  town,  two  persons,  father 
and  SOD,  and  that  the  property  belonged  to  the  son,  who  had  usually  written  his 
name  with  the  word  *' junior''  attached  to  it.  And  it  was  held,  that  junior  lb  no  part 
of  a  name,  and  that  the  ownership,  as  alleged  in  the  indictment,  was  sufficiently 

g roved.  In  an  indictment  for  perjury,  a  suit  m  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  was  stated  to 
ave  been  depending  between  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  The  proceedings  of  the  suit,  when 
produced,  were  between  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  the  elder,  and  it  was  held  that  there  was  no 
variance :  R.  v,  Bailey,  7  C.  &  P.  264.  In  this  case  Williams,  J.,  referred  to  a  manu- 
script case  before  Lawrence,  J.,  where  it  was  alleged  that  there  was  an  indictment  against 
A.  B.  and  0.  D.  at  a  former  time;  and,  on  the  record  being  produced,  it  appeared  that 
it  was  an  indictment  against  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  the  younger,  and  the  variance  was  held 
to  be  fatal.  In  assumpsit  on  a  promissory  note  made  oy  the  defendant,  payable  to 
A.  B.,  and  indorsed  by  A.  B.  to  the  plaintiff,  it  appeared  ti^at  there  were  two  per- 
sons of  the  same  name,  father  and  son,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  to  which 
of  them  the  note  had  been  given;  but  it  appeared  that  the  indorsement  was  in 
the  handwritinpF  of  A.  B.,  the  son.  It  was  heio,  that  altihough  prima  facie  the  pre- 
sumption  that  A.  B.  the  father,  was  meant,  that  presumption  was  rebutted  by  the  son's 
indorsement :  Stebbing  v,  Spicer,  8  C.  B.  827  See  also  Eincaid  o.  Howe,  10  Mass.  205. 
s  R  V.  Deeley,  4  C.  &  P.  579  ;  1  Moody  C.  C.  303.  The  contrary  had  been  ruled 
at  the  assizes,  in  the  description  of  the  owner  of  goods  stolen  :  R.  o.  Ogilvie,  2  C.  &  P. 
230.     And  see  R.  v.  Tennent,  4  id.  580,  n. 

*  Com.  V,  Lewis,  1  Met.  (BCass.)  151.  See  further,  on  the  subject  of  this  section, 
an^e,  Vol.  I.  §  65.  In  the  following  cases  of  infanticide,  a  variance  in  proving  the 
child's  name  was  held  fatal :  CUrk's  Case,  Russ.  k  Ry.  358  ;  R  v.  Strouc^  1  C.  &  K. 
187  ;  2  Moody  C.  C.  270.  jln  many  States,  however,  at  the  present  day  variance  in 
names  is  made  amendable.  Thus,  in  New  York  the  legislature  has  in  this  manner 
interposed,  and  an  indictment  is  sufficient  if  it  contains  the  title  of  the  action,  specify* 
ing  the  name  of  the  court  to  which  it  is  presented,  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  a 
plain  and  concise  statement  of  the  act  constituting  the  crime ;  and  the  Code  provides 
that  when  the  offence  involves  the  commission  of  a  private  injury,  and  is  described 
with  sufficient  certainty  in  other  respects  to  identify  the  act,  an  erroneous  allegation 
as  to  the  person  injured  is  not  material  (Code  Crim.  Proc  §§  275,  281),  and  declares 
that  when  upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment,  a  variance  between  its  allegations  and  the 
proof,  in  respect  to  the  name  of  any  person,  shall  appear,  the  court  may,  in  its  judg* 
ment,  if  the  defendant  cannot  be  thereby  prejudiced  in  his  defence  on  the  merita, 
direct  the  indictment  to  be  amended  acooraing  to  the  proof,  and  after  such  amend- 
ment, tito  trial  is  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  veidict  and  judgment  have 
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nomer  is  pleaded  in  abatementy^  in  which  case  the  substance  of 
the  plea  is,  that  he  is  named  and  called  by  the  name  of  C.  D., 
and  ever  since  the  time  of  his  birth  has  always  been  named  and 
called  by  that  name ;  with  a  traverse  of  the  name  stated  in  the 
indictment  The  affirmative  of  this  issue,  which  is  on  the  pris- 
oner, is  usually  proved  by  production  of  the  certificate  of  his 
baptism,  with  evidence  of  his  identity ;  or  by  parol  evidence  that 
he  has  always  been  known  and  called  by  the  name  alleged  in  his 
plea,  and  not  by  the  name  stated  in  the  indictment.  This  plea 
is  usually  answered  by  replying  that  he  was  and  is  as  well  known 
and  called  by  the  one  name  as  by  the  other.  But  to  prove  this, 
evidence  that  he  has  once  or  twice  been  called  by  the  name  in 
the  indictment,  will  not  suffice.^  Should  the  defendant  in  his 
plea  also  state  that  he  was  baptized  by  the  name  he  alleges,  it 
has  been  held,  that  the  allegation  is  material,  and  that  he  must 
prove  it®  But  this  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  as,  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  pleading,  it  would  be  but  matter  of  inducement  to 
the  principal  allegation;  namely,  that  he  in  fact  had  always 
borne  a  different  name  from  that  by  which  he  was  indicted.^ 

§  23.  Babstance  of  issne.  It  may  be  added  in  this  place,  as 
a  rule  equally  applicable  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases,  that  the 
substance  of  the  isswi  must  be  proved.  This  rule  has  already 
"been  discussed  in  a  preceding  volume.^ 

§  24.  Borden  of  Proof.  The  same  may  be  observed  as  to  the 
burden  of  proof  the  rules  in  regard  to  which  have  been  stated 
in  the  same  volume.  ^ 

the  same  effect,  as  if  the  indictment  had  originally  been  framed  in  its  amended  fonn 
(ib.  §§  298,  294,  296) :  People  r.  Johnson,  104  N.  Y.  216.  | 

7  If  the  defendant  pleaos  not  guilty,  he  cannot  afterwards  plead  in  abatement : 
Tama  v.  Com.,  6  Met  (Mass.)  285;  CJom.,  v.  Dedham,  16  BCass.  189. 

8  Mestayer  v.  Hertz,  8  M.  &  S.  468,  per  Ld.  Ellenborongh.  |In  Bockwell  v.  State, 
12  Ohio  St.  427,  were  the  plaintiff  was  indicted  by  the  name  or  O.  Alonzo  Bockwell, 
and  pleaded  in  abatement  that  his  name  was  Orville  A.  Rockwell,  it  was  held  that 
proof  that  he  nsnally  signed  his  name  and  was  generally  called  0.  A.  Rockwell,  and 
that  certain  of  his  relatives  called  him  Alonzo,  was  insufficient  to  sustain  a  replica- 
tion that  he  was  as  well  known  by  the  first  name  as  the  kst  See  also,  as  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  the  name  of  the  prisoner,  Alexander  o.  Com.,  106  Pa.  St  8;  Com.  v. 
Brigham,  147  Mass.  416;  Com.,  v,  "Warren,  148  id.  669. ( 

•  Holman  v.  Walden,  1  Salk.  6  ;  Weleker  v,  Le  Peletier,  1  Campb.  479. 
^  Chitly  on  Plead.  902,  1142 ;  1  Stark.  Ev.  886,  890,  cwn  noi. 

*  See  anU,  Vol.  I.  part  2,  c.  2,  per  tot.  §§  66-78. 

1  See  cmte.  Vol.  I.  part  2,  c.  8,  9§  74-81 ;  Com.,  v,  McKie,  1  Gray  (Mass.)  61 ; 
1  hptAiag  Crim.  Cases,  847  and  n.  The  question  as  to  the  burden  of  proying  the 
negatire  averment  of  ^Usqnalification  in  the  defendant,  ^nsinff  from  his  ioant  of  licenw 
to  do  the  act  oompUdned  of,  was  fully  considered  in  Com.  v.  lliurlow,  24  Pick.  (Mass.) 
S74,  which  was  an  indictment  for  sellinff  spirituous  liquors  without  license.  The 
CSiirf  Justice  delivered  the  judgment  of  uie  court  npon  this  point  in  the  following 
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§  25.  Character.  Upon  the  admissibility  of  evidence  of  char- 
acter,  whether  of  the  prisoner  or  of  the  party  on  whom  the  crime 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  there  has  been  some  fluctua- 
tion of  opinion.  Evidence  of  the  prisoner's  good  character  was 
formerly  held  to  be  admissible,  in  favorem  vitcsj  in  all  cases  of 
tre&son  and  felony ;  but  this  reason  is  now  no  longer  given,  the 
true  question  being,  whether  the  character  is  in  issue.     ^  1  can- 

tenns :  '*The  last  exception  neoeflsary  to  be  oonsiderad  is,  tbat  the  oonrt  raled  that  the 
proeecator  need  give  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  neraitive  averment,  that  the  defendant 
was  not  duly  licensed  ;  thereby  throwing  on  him  the  burden  of  proving  that  he  was 
licensed,  if  he  intends  to  rely  on  that  fact  hf  way  of  defence.  The  court  entertained 
no  doubt  that  it  is  neoessaiy  to  aver  in  the  indictment^  as  a  substantive  part  of  the 
charge,  tiiat  tiie  defendant,  at  the  time  of  selling,  was  not  duly  licensed.  How  far, 
and  whether  under  various  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  such  negative  aver- 
ment, is  a  question  of  great  difficulty,  upon  which  there  are  conflicting  authorities. 
Gases  may  be  suggested  of  great  difficulty  on  either  side  of  the  general  question. 
Suppose  under  the  English  oame  laws,  an  unqualified  person  prosecuted  for  shootinff 
game  without  the  license  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  after  the  alleged  offence  and 
before  tiie  trial  the  lord  dies,  and  no  proof  of  licenMu  which  may  have  been  bv  parol,  can 
be  given ;  shaU  he  be  convicted  for  want  of  such  affirmative  proof,  or  shall  the  prosecu- 
tion fail  for  want  of  proof  to  negative  it  f  Again,  suppose  under  the  law  of  this  Common- 
wealth it  were  made  penal  for  any  person  to  sell  goods  as  a  hawker  and  pedler,  without 
a  license  fix>m  the  selectmen  of  some  town  in  the  Commonwealth.  Suppose  one  prosecuted 
for  the  penidt^,  and  the  indictment,  as  here,  contains  the  negative  averment,  that  he 
was  not  duly  licensed,  to  support  this  negative  averment,  the  selectmen  of  more  than 
three  hundred  towns  must  be  called.  It  may  be  said  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proof 
is  not  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  it,  and  enable  a  party  having  the  burden  to  succeed 
without  proof.  This  is  true :  but  when  the  proceeding  is  upon  statute,  an  extreme 
difficulty  of  obtaining  proof  on  one  side,  amounting  nearly  to  impracticabiUty,  and  great 
facility  of  furnishing  it  on  the  other,  if  it  exists,  leads  to  a  strong  inference,  that  such 
oourse  was  not  intended  by  the  legislature  to  be  required.  It  would  no  doubt  be 
oompetent  for  the  legislature  so  to  frame  a  statute  provision  as  to  hold  a  party  liable 
to  the  penalty,  who  should  not  produce  a  license.  Besides,  the  common-law  rules  of 
evidence  are  founded  upon  good  sense  and  experience,  and  adapted  to.  practical  use 
and  ought  to  be  so  applied  as  to  accomplish  the  puiposes  for  which  they  were  framed. 
But  the  court  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  dedae  the  general  question ;  cases  may 
be  affected  bv  special  ciroumstancea,  giving  rise  to  distinctions  applicable  to  them  to 
be  considerea  as  they  arise.  In  the  present  case,  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  the 
prosecutor  was  bound  to  produce  prima  fiieie  evidence  that  the  defendant  was  not 
licensed,  and  that,  no  evidence  of  that  averment  having  been  given,  the  verdict  ought  to 
be  set  aside.  The  general  rule  is,  that  all  the  averments  necessary  to  constitute  the  sub- 
stantive offence  must  be  proved.  If  there  is  any  exception,  it  is  from  necessity,  or  that 
great  difficulty,  amounting,  practically,  to  such  necessity ;  or,  in  other  words,  wliere  one 
party  could  not  show  the  negative,  and  where  the  other  could  with  perfect  ease  show 
the  affirmative.  But  if  a  party  is  licensed  as  a  retailer  under  the  statutes  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, it  must  have  Men  done  by  the  county  commissioners  for  the  county  where 
the  cause  is  tried,  and  within  one  year  next  previous  to  the  alleged  offence.    The  county 


and,  therefore,  in  conformity  to  the  general  rule,  the  prosecutor  ought  to  produce  it, 
before  he  is  entitled  to  ask  a  Jury  to  convict  the  paity  accused:'*  24  Pick.  (Mass.) 
880,  881.  This  point  has  since  been  settled  otherwise,  in  Massachusetts,  by  Stat.  1844, 
c.  102,  which  devolves  on  the  defendant  the  burden  of  proving  the  license.  |See  also 
Qen.  Stat.  1860,  c.  160.  So  it  is  held  at  common  law  in  Korth  Carolina  (State  v, 
Morrison,  8  Dev.  290) ;  and  in  Kentucky  (Haskill  v.  Com.,  8  B.  Monr.  842) ;  and  in 
Maine  (State  v.  Crowsll,  26  Me.  171) ;  and  in  Indiana  (Sheaiw  v.  State,  7  Blaokt 
99).    And  see  aiU§,  YoL  I.  §  81  &| 
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not^  in  principle,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  ^^make  any  dis- 
tinction between  evidence  of  facts  and  evidence  of  character. 
The  latter  is  equally  laid  before  the  jury,  as  the  former,  as  being 
relevant  to  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  object  of 
laying  it  before  the  jury  is  to  induce  them  to  believe,  from  the 
improbability  that  a  person  of  good  character  should  have  con- 
ducted himself  as  alleged,  that  there  is  some  mistake  or  misrep- 
resentation in  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and 
it  is  strictly  evidence  in  the  case. "  ^  The  admissibility  of  this 
evidence  has  sometimes  been  restricted  to  doubtful  cases ; '  but 
it  is  conceived  that  if  the  evidence  is  at  all  relevant  to  the  issue, 
it  is  not  for  the  judge  to  decide,  before  the  evidence  is  all  ex- 
hibited, whether  the  case  is  in  fact  doubtful  or  not ;  nor  indeed 
afterwards ;  the  weight  of  the  evidence  being  a  question  for  the 
jury  alone.  ^  His  duty  seems  to  be,  to  leave  the  jury  to  decide, 
upon  the  whole  evidence,  whether  an  individual,  whose  charac- 
ter was  previously  unblemished,  is  or  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused.^  But  the  prosecutor  is  not  allowed  to 
call  witnesses  to  the  general  bad  character  of  the  prisoner,  un- 
less to  rebut  the  evidence  of  his  good  character  already  adduced 
by  the  prisoner;^  and  even  this  has  recently,  in  England,  been 
denied.^  The  evidence,  when  admissible,  ought  to  be  restricted 
to  the  trait  of  character  which  is  in  issue ;  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
expressed,  ought  to  bear  some  analogy  and  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  charge :  it  being  obviously  irrelevant  and  absurd, 
on  a  charge  of  stealing,  to  inquire  into  the  prisoner's  loyalty ; 

1  B.  V.  Stannaid,  7  C.  &  P.  678.  Williams,  J.,  concnrred  in  thia  opinion.  And 
10  is  the  law  in  Scotland  :  Alison's  Pract.  p.  629.  The  same  idew  was  taken  hf  that 
eminent  jorist.  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  of  Massachnsetts,  who  thought  that  the  nrisoner 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  his  general  character  in  evidence,  in  all  criminal  cases: 


go 

Com.  o.  Weheter,  5  Cnsh.  (Mass.)  824,  825 ;  Wharton's  Am.  Crim.  Law,  pp.  288-287 
(2ded.). 

*  U.  8.  V.  Rondenbosh,  1  Baldw.  514.  And  see  B.  v.  Davison,  81  How.  St.  Tr. 
217,  per  Ld.  EUenborongh  ;  WiUs  on  Cir.  Ev.  p.  181 ;  State  v.  McDaniel,  8  Sm.  & 
M.  401. 

•  Z8ee  ante.  Vol.  I.  H  UIhU h,2 
«  2  Ross,  on  Crimes,  785,  786. 

*  BnU.  N.  P.  296  ;  Com.  v.  Webster,  5  Cosh.  (Mass.)  825  ;  People  v.  White,  14 
Wend.  Ill ;  Carter  v.  Com.,  2  Ya.  Cas.  169  ;  Best  on  Presnmp.  §  155,  p.  214  ;  State 
V.  Merrill*  2  Bev.  269.  The  prisoner  cannot,  for  this  purpose,  rely  on  the  general 
msnmption  of  innocence ;  his  good  chanuster  must  be  otherwise  proved:  State  v. 
Ford,  1  Strobh.  517,  n. 

•  &  V.  Burt,  5  Coz  C.  C.  284. 
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or,  on  a  trial  for  treason,  to  inquire  into  his  character  for  hon- 
esty in  his  private  dealings.^ 

§  26,  Same  Subject.  But  it  is  not  in  all  public  prosecutions 
for  breach  of  law,  that  evidence  of  the  party's  general  character 
is  admissible.  In  a  trial  of  an  information  by  the  Attorney- 
Oeneral,  for  keeping  false  weights,  and  for  offering  to  corrupt 
an  officer,  this  evidence  was  rejected  by  Gh.  Baron  Eyre,  who 
said  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  true  line  of  distinction  to 
admit  it,  which  is  this :  that,  in  a  direct  prosectUion  for  a  erime^ 
such  evidence  is  admissible;  but  where  the  prosecution  is  not 
directly  for  the  crime,  but  for  the  penaltyy  as  in  this  informa- 
tion, it  is  not.^  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  result,  that  wher- 
ever, in  a  criminal  prosecution,  guilty  knowledge  or  criminal 
intention  is  of  the  essence  of  the  offence,  evidence  of  the  general 
character  of  the  party  is  relevant  to  the  issue,  and  therefore 
admissible;  but  where  a  penalty  is  claimed  for  the  mere  act, 
irrespective  of  the  intention,  it  is  not^ 

§  27.  Charaoter  of  Injured  Party.^  In  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  person  on  whom  the  offence  wan  committed  no  evidence  is  in 
general  admissible,  the  character  being  no  part  of  the  re%  gestae 
Hence,  where  evidence  was  offered  to  prove  that  the  person 
killed  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  and  that  drinking 
made  him  exceedingly  quarrelsome,  savage,  and  dangerous,  and 
when  intoxicated  he  frequently  threatened  the  lives  of  his  wife 

7  AnU,  Vol  I.  {  55;  1  FhlL  Et.  469  (9th  ed.) ;  2  Rnas.  on  Crimes,  784 ;  Bert  on 
Fresump.  §  158,  p.  218. 

1  Attorney-General  v.  Bowman,  2  B.  ft  P.  582,  n.  From  this  case  Mr.  Peake  haa 
dedaced  the  rule  to  be,  that  eridence  of  character  is  admiasible  only  in  prosecutions 
which  subject  a  man  to  corporal  punishment ;  and  not  in  actions  or  informations  for 
penalties,  though  fotmded  on  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  defendant.  Peake's  £yid. 
oy  Norris,  p.  14.  But  the  conrectnesa  of  the  former  branch  of  his  rule  may  perhaps  be 
questioned ;  inasmuch  as  crimes,  which  are  mala  in  as,  are  in  some  cases  punished 
only  by  a  pecuniary  mulct  In  the  Attomey-Genersl  v.  Radloff,  26  Eng.  Law  &  £q. 
416,  which  was  a  proceeding  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  to  recover  penalties  by  means  of  an  information,  Martin,  B.,  said :  '*  In 
criminal  cases,  evidence  of  the  good  character  of  the  accused  is  most  properly,  and 
with  good  reason,  admissible  in  evidence,  because  there  is  a  fair  and  Just  presumption 
that  a  person  of  good  charaoter  would  not  commit  a  crime ;  but  in  civil  cases  such 
evidence  is  with  equal  good  reason  not  admitted,  because  no  presumption  would 
fairly  arise,  in  the  very  great  proportion  of  such  cases,  from  the  good  character  of 
the  defendant,  that  he  did  not  commit  the  breadi  of  contract  or  of  civil  duty 
alleged  against  him.  But  it  is  not  admissible  in  such  cases  aa  the  present ;  and 
the  reason  given  is  (aa  indeed  it  must  be),  that  the  proceeding  is  not  a  criminal 
proceeding,  but  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  one,  and  that  therefore  the  good  character  of 
the  defendant  would  afford  no  jurt  ground  of  T>r88umptio&  that  he  nad  not  done  tha 
act  in  respect  of  which  the  penalty  is  imposed.** 

*  See  supra,  §25  ;  Bert  on  Presnmp.  J  158,  p*  218. 

1  CSee  anU,  toL  L  §9  Ub-Uh.j 
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and  others,  whom  the  prisoner  had  more  than  once  been  called 
upon  to  protect  against  his  fury  (all  which  was  matter  of  com- 
mon notoriety) ;  it  was  held  rightly  rejected,  as  having  no  con- 
nection with  what  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  homicide.^  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  trials  for  rape,  or  for  an  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  that  crime ;  where  the  bad  character  of 
the  prosecutrix  for  chastity  may,  under  the  circumstances  of 
particular  cases,  afford  a  just  inference  as  to  the  probability 
of  her  having  consented  to  the  act  for  which  the  prisoner  is 
indicted. '  But  on  a  charge  of  homicide,  the  existence  of  kindly 
relations  between  the  deceased  and  the  prisoner,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  good-will  and  acts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
towards  the  former,  are  always  admissible  in  his  favor.  ^ 

§  28.  Zaez  Foil  governs  as  to  Bvidenoe  and  Prooednre.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed,  that  every  criminal  charge  is  to  be  tried 
by  the  rules  of  evidence  recognized  by  our  own  laws.  Foreign 
rules  of  evidence  have  no  force,  as  such,  in  this  country;  nor 
have  the  rules  of  evidence  in  one  State  of  the  Union  any  force, 
on  that  account,  in  another  State  of  the  Union.  In  this  respect, 
the  law  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  is  the  same;  the  general 
rule  being  this,  that  so  much  of  the  law  as  affects  the  rights  of 
the  parties,  or  goes  to  the  merits  and  substance  of  the  case  {ad 
litis  decisionem)f  is  adopted  from  the  foreign  country;  but  the 
law  which  affects  the  remedy  only,  or  relates  to  the  manner  of 
trial  (ad  litis  ordinationem)^  is  taken  from  the  lex  fori  of  the 
country  where  the  trial  is  had.^  Thus,  though  deeds  prepared 
and  witnessed  as  prescribed  by  a  statute  in  Scotland,  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  read  in  the  courts  of  that  country  without  further 
proof,  yet  they  cannot  be  read  in  the  courts  of  England  without 
proof  by  the  attesting  witnesses.'  So,  in  some  of  the  United 
States,  deeds  duly  acknowledged  and  registered  are,  by  statute, 
made  admissible  in  evidence,  without  further  proof  of  execution ; 

s  state  v.  Field,  14  Me.  244.    And  see  York's  Case,  7  Law  Rep.  507-509 ;  State  v. 
Thawley,  4  Harrmgt.  662 ;  Queeenberry  v.  State,  8  Stew.  A  Port  808 ;  State  v,  Tilley, 


8  Ired.  424.     Bat  where  it  was  donbtmL  whether  the  killing  was  from  a  just  apprehen- 
r,  and  in  self-preservation,  snch  evidence  has  been  held  admissible : 
Monroe's  Case,  5  Oa.  85.     See  also  postj  §  149 ;  State  v.  Bryant,  55  Mo.  75. 


sion  of  danger. 


•  B.  V.  Clarke,  2  Stark.  241 ;  1  Phil.  Evid.  468  (9th  ed.) ;  R.  v.  Barker,  8  C.  &  P. 
589. 

^  1  Phil.  Ev.  470  (9th  ed.).    And  see  farther,  on  the  sabject  of  character  in  evi- 
dence, Wharton's  Am.  Crim.  Law,  pp.  288-287. 

1  Huber  v.  Steiner,  2  Bing.  K.  C.  202  ;  ante.  Vol.  I.  §  49  n.  «tt&  ftnmu 

*  Tates  V.  Thomson,  8  CI.  &  Fin.  5779  ^dO,  per  Ld.  Brougham.    And  see  Story, 
CoDfl.  Laws,  S  684  a,  and  n. 

VOL.  m. — 8 
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while,  in  others,  the  proof  required  by  the  common  law  is  still 
demanded  in  all  cases.^  In  respect  to  crimes,  they  are  regarded 
by  the  common  law  as  purely  local,  and  therefore  cognizable  and 
punishable  only  in  the  country  where  they  were  committed.  No 
other  nation  has  any  right  to  punish  them ;  or  is  under  any  obli- 
gation to  take  notice  of  or  enforce  any  judgment  rendered  in  a 
criminal  case  by  a  foreign  tribunal.^ 

§  29.  Quantity  of  Bvidenoe.  A  distinction  is  to  be  noted  be- 
tween civil  and  criminal  cases,  in  respect  to  the  degree  or  qtum- 
tity  of  evidence  necessary  to  justify  the  jury  in  finding  their 
verdict  for  the  government.  In  civil  cases,  their  duty  is  to 
weigh  the  evidence  carefully,  and  to  find  for  the  party  in  whose 
favor  the  evidence  preponderates^  although  it  be  not  free  from 
reasonable  doubt.  But,  in  criminal  trials,  the  party  accused  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  legal  presumption  in  favor  of  inno- 
cence, which  in  doubtful  cases  is  always  sufficient  to  turn  the- 
scale  in  his  favor.  It  is,  therefore,  a  rule  of  criminal  law,  that 
the  guilt  of  the  (lecueed  must  be  fully  proved.  Neither  a  mere 
preponderance  of  evidence,  nor  any  weight  of  preponderant  evi- 
dence, is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  unless  it  generate  full  belief 
of  the  fact,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  reasonable  doubt  ^    The  oath 

•  AnU,  Vol.  I.  9  578,  n. ;  4  Crnise's  Dig.  tit.  82,  c  2,  §§  77,  80,  notes  ;  and  c.  29, 
{  1,  n.  See  other  examples  in  Brown  v.  Thornton,  6  Ad.  &  £1.  185,  and  cases  there 
cited ;  British  Linen  Co.  «.  Drammond,  10  B.  &  C.  908  ;  Chirk  «.  Mullick,  8  Moore 
P.  C.  262.  279,  280. 

*  Story,  Confl.  Laws,  §§  620-625  ;  ante,  YoL  I.  §  878.  { Where  an  accessory  in  one 
State  procures  a  crime  to  he  committed  in  another,  he  cannot  he  tried  in  the  latter 
State  for  the  offence  of  procuring  the  crime  to  he  committed:  State  «.  Moore,  26 
K.  H.  448.1 

1  1  Stark.  Evid.  478.  "  Qnod  duhitas,  ne  feceris.*'  1  Hale  P.  C.  800.  And  see 
Giles  V.  State,  6  Ga.  276.  In  Dr.  Webster's  case,  the  learned  Chief  Justice  explained 
tiiis  degree  of  proof  in  the  following  terms :  *<  Then  what  is  reasonable  doubt  ?  It  is 
a  term  often  used,  probably  pretty  well  understood,  but  not  easily  defined.  It  is  not 
mere  possible  doubt ;  because  everything  relating  to  human  affairs,  and  depending  on 
moral  evidence,  is  open  to  some  possible  or  imaginary  doubt.  It  is  that  state  otthe 
case  which,  after  the  entire  com^Mirison  and  consideration  of  all  the  evidence,  leaves 
the  nunds  of  jurors  in  that  condition  that  they  cannot  say  th^  feel  an  abidins  convic- 
tion, to  a  moral  certainty,  of  the  tnith  of  the  charge.  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
the  prosecutor.  AU  the  presuro^ons  of  law,  independent  of  evidence,  are  in  favor 
of  innocence ;  and  every  person  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty. 
If  upon  such  proof  there  is  reasonable  doubt  remaining^  the  aocnsed  is  entitled  to  tihe 
benefit  of  it  by  an  aoauittal ;  for  it  is  not  suflScient  to  establish  a  probability,  though 
a  strong  one,  arising  fnm  the  doctrine  of  chances,  that  the  fact  charged  is  more  likely 
to  be  true  than  the  contrary,  but  the  evidence  must  establish  the  truth  of  the  fact  to 
a  reasonable  and  moral  certainty,  —  a  certainty  that  convinces  and  directs  the  under^ 
standing,  and  satiafies  the  reason  and  judgment,  of  those  who  are  hound  to  act  con- 
scientiously upon  it  This  we  take  to  be  proof  beyond  reasonable  doubt;  because  if 
the  law,  which  mostlv  depends  upon  considerations  of  a  moral  nature,  ahould  go 
further  than  this,  and  require  absolute  certainty,  it  would  exclude  circumstantial 
evidence  altogether  :"  Com.  v.  Webster,  5  Cush.  820.    [Bee  YoL  I.  H  81<^  81cL]| 
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administered  to  the  jurors,  according  to  the  common  law,  is  in 
accordance  with  this  distinction.      In  civil  causes,  they  are 
sworn  "well  and  truly  to  try  the  issue  beween  the  parties  ac- 
cording to  law  and  the  evidence  given  "  them ;  but  in  criminal 
causes  their  oath  is,  ^^  you  shall  well  and  truly  try,  and  true  de- 
Uveranee  make,  between  "  (the  King  or  State)  ^^  and  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  according,"  etc.^    It  is  elsewhere  said,  that  the  per- 
suasion of  guilt  ought  to  amount  to  a  moral  certainty,  or  ^'such  a 
moral  certainty  as  convinces  the  minds  of  the  tribunal  as  rea- 
sonable men,  beyond  aU  reasonable  doubt. "  *    And  this  degree  of 
conviction  ought  to  be  produced  when  the  facts  proved  coincide 
wil^  and  are  legally  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
hypothesis  assumed,  namely,  the  guilt  of  the  party  accused,  and 
are  inconsistent  with  any  other  hypothesis.      For  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  evidence  goes  to  show  his  guilt;  it  must  be 
inconsistent  with  the  reasonable  supposition  of  his  innocence. 
^Tutius  semper  est  errare  in  a'cquietando,  qu^m  in  puniendo; 
ex  parte  misericordi®,  qu&m  ex  parte  justitis.^ 

«  2  Hale  P.  C.  298. 

*  Per  Parke,  B.,  in  R.  v.  Sterne,  Surrey  Snm.  Ass.  1848,  cited  in  Best,  Prin.  Evid. 

SL  100.  The  learned  and  acute  reviewer  of  Dr.  Webster^s  trial  tliinks  that  reasonable 
oubt  **  TDAj,  perhaps,  be  better  described  by  saying,  that  all  reasonable  hesitation  in 
the  mind  of  the  triers,  respecting  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  attempted  to  be  sus- 
tained, must  be  removed  \^  the  proof : "  The  North  American  Review,  for  Jan.,  1861, 
p.  201.  Reasonable  certainty  or  the  prisoner's  fpalt  is  described  b^  PoUock,  G.  B.,  as 
Deing^  that  degree  of  certainty  npon  which  the  jurors  would  act  m  their  own  grave 
and  important  concerns.  See  WiUs  on  Oircumst.  Evid.,  p.  210;  R.  v.  Manning,  18 
Jor.  062.  If  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  is  to  be  established  by  a  chain  of  circumstances, 
and  the  jurors  have  a  reasonable  doubt  in  regard  to  any  one  of  them,  that  one  ought 
not  to  have  any  influence  in  making  up  their  verdict :  Sumner  v.  State,  5  Blackf.  579. 
In  order  to  warrant  a  conviction  of  crime,  on  circumstantial  evidence,  each  fact, 
necessary  to  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  established,  must  be  proved  by  competent 
evidence,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt ;  aU  the  facts  must  be  consistent  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  main  facts  sought  to  be  proved  ;  and  the  circumstances  taken  together 
must  be  of  a  conclusive  nature,  and  leading  on  the  whole  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
and  producing  in  effect  a  reasonable  and  moral  certainty  that  the  accused,  and  no 
other  person,  committed  the  offence  chaiged :  Com.  u.  Webster,  5  Gush.  (Mass.)  296, 
818,  817-819. 

«  2  Hale  P.  C.  290 ;  Sumner  v.  State,  5  Blackf.  579.  This  sentiment  of  Lord 
Hale,  as  to  the  importance  of  extreme  care  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  every  criminal 
charge,  especially  where  life  is  involved,  may  be  regarded  as  a  rule  of  law.  It  is 
found  in  various  places  in  the  Mosaic  code,  particularly  in  the  law  respecting  idola- 


(beyond  dl  reasonable  doubt) :  Deut.  zvii.  4.  It  was  a  law  of  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan 
kin^  **  ut  asqualibus  votis,  super  vindicando  facinore,  in  diversa  tnJientibus,  pro  rto 
judicium  ttaret  quod  videbatur  cBquiaairnvm"  The  same  rule  was  adopted  in  Athens : 
Mascardoa^  De  Probat.  voL  i  p.  87,  ooncl.  86,  n.  8.  The  rule  of  the  Roman  law  was 
in  the  same  spirit.  "Satius  est,  impunitum  relinqui  facinus  nocentis,  quam  inno- 
eentem  damnare : '*  Dig.  lib.  48,  tit.  19,  1.  5.  By  the  same  code  prosecutors  were 
held  to  the  strictest  proof  of  the  chai^    "  Sciant  cuncti  accusatores  earn  se  rem 
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§  30.  Proof ;  Identity — Ck>rpn8  DeilotL  The  proof  of  the  charge 
in  criminal  causes  involves  the  proof  of  two  distinct  proposi- 
tions :  first,  that  the  act  itself  was  done ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
was  done  by  the  person  charged,  and  by  none  other ;  —  in  other 
words,  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti^  and  of  the  identity  of  the  prisoner. 
It  is  seldom  that  either  of  these  can  be  proved  by  direct  testi- 
mony; and  therefore  the  fact  may  lawfully  be  established  by 
circumstantial  evidence,  provided  it  be  satisfactory.^  Even  in 
the  case  of  homicide,  though  ordinarily  there  ought  to  be  the 
testimony  of  persons  who  have  seen  and  identified  the  body,  yet 
this  is  not  indispensably  necessary  in  cases  where  the  proof  of 
the  death  is  so  strong  and  intense  as  to  produce  the  full  assur- 
ance of  moral  certainty.^  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
books  furnish  deplorable  cases  of  the  conviction  of  innocent  per- 
sons from  the  want  of  sufficiently  certain  proofs  either  of  the 
corpus  delicti  or  of  the  identity  of  the  prisoner.^    It  is  obvious 

defene  in  pablicam  notionem  debere,  quia  nmnita  sit  idoneis  teetibna,  vol  instnicta 
apertissLiniB  documentis,  vel  indieiis  ad  probationem  indtUnteUis  et  luce  ektrioribug 
expedita :  **  Cod.  lib.  4,  tit.  19,  L  25.  Tne  reason  ffiven  by  the  civilians  is  one  of 
public  expediency.  "  In  dubio,  ream  magis  [est]  absolvendum  qukn  condemnandam ; 
quod  absolutio  est  faTorabllis,  condemnatio  vero  odiosa ;  et  fetYores  ampliandi  sunt,  odia 
Yoro  restringenda : "  Mascard.  ubi  supra,  n.  7-10.  The  rule  in  the  text,  quoted  from. 
Lord  Hale,  was  familiarly  known  in  tne  ancient  common  law  of  Englimd.  The  Jiirror, 
written  at  a  very  early  period,  reckons  it  among  the  abuses  of  the  common  law,  "  that 
justices  and  their  officers,  who  kill  people  by  false  judgment,  be  not  destroyed  as  other 
murderers ;  which  King  Alfred  caused  to  be  done,  who  caused  forty-four  justices  in  one 
year  to  be  hanged  for  tneir  false  judgment."  And  in  the  recital  which  follows,  of  their 
names  and  offences,  it  lb  said  that  "  he  hanced.  Frebume  because  he  judged  ffarpin 
to  die  whereas  the  jury  were  in  doubt  of  their  verdict ;  for,  in  doubtful  causes  one 
ought  rather  to  save  than  to  condemn : "  Mir.  pp.  289,  240,  c.  6,  {  1 ;  Ab.  108,  No.  15. 
See  Best,  Prin.  Evid.  pp.  100,  101.  In  the  spirit  of  the  maxim  in  the  text,  it  is 
enacted  in  Connecticut,  tnat  "  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime,  by  law  pun- 
ishable with  death,  without  the  testimony  of  at  least  two  witnesses,  or  that  whicn  is 
equivalent  thereto:"  Bev.  Stat  1849,  tit.  6,  §  159. 

1  See  Mittermaier,  Traits  de  la  Fteuve  en  Mati^re  Criminelle,  c.  58,  p.  416.  {A 
photograph  of  a  person  killed,  and  proof  of  his  habits,  are  admissible  on  tne  question 
of  identity :  Udderzook's  Case,  76  Pa.  St  840.}     [See  VoL  I.  J  489  A.j 

s  Wills  on  Circumst.  Evid.  pp.  157, 162.  An  example  of  this  is  in  B.  v.  Hind- 
marsh,  2  Lea<;h  C.  C.  751 ;  jPeopIe  v.  Alviso,  55  Cal.  280.  In  Rnloff  v.  People,  18 N.  Y. 
179,  it  was  held  that,  in  order  to  warrant  a  conviction  of  murder,  there  must  be  direct 
proof,  —  either  of  the  death,  as  by  the  finding  and  identification  of  the  corpse,  or  of 
criminal  violence  adequate  to  produce  death,  and  exerted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  body  —  that  the  corpus  delicti^  in  muider,  has 
two  components,  —  death  sa  the  result,  and  the  criminal  agency  of  another  as  the 
means.  It  is  only  where  there  is  direct  proof  of  one  that  the  other  can  be  established 
by  circumstantial  evidence.  In  State  v.  German  (54  Mo.  526),  the  court  refused  to 
sustain  a  conviction  wherein  the  only  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti  was  the  extra-judicial 
confession  of  the  prisoner.  See  also  Blackburn  v.  State,  28  Ohio  St.  146 ;  State  v. 
Williams,  7  Jones  (K.  C. )  446 ;  McCulloch  v.  State,  48  Ind.  109 ;  Lowell's  Case, 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Maine,  1875,  Pamphlet.  { 

'  Mr.  Wills  mentions  several  instances  of  this  kind,  in  his  interesting  Essay  on 
Circumstantial  Evidenoeb  c  4»  7.  See  also  Wharton's  Am.  Grim.  Law,  pp.  28^  885 
(2d  ed.). 
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that  on  this  point  no  precise  rule  can  be  laid  down,  except  that 
tiie  evidence  ^ ought  to  be  strong  and  cogent,"^  and  that  inno- 
cence shoold  be  presumed  until  the  case  is  proved  against  the 
prisoner,  in  all  its  material  circumstances,  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt. 

§  81.  Presumption  from  Unezplained  PoMetudon  of  Stolen  Prop- 
arty.  The  catUion  necessary  to  be  observed  on  this  point  applies 
with  more  or  less  force  in  all  criminal  trials;  but  £rom  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  more  frequently  and  urgently  demanded  in 
prosecutions  for  homicide  and  for  larceny.  We  have  heretofore  ^ 
adverted  to  the  possession  of  the  instruments  or  of  the  fruits  of 
a  crime  as  affording  ground  to  presume  the  guilt  of  the  posses- 
sor :  but  on  this  subject  no  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  of  uni- 
versal application;  the  presumption  being  not  conclusive  but 
disputable,  and  therefore  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  jury  alone,  as 
a  mere  inference  of  fact.^  Its  force  and  value  will  depend  on 
several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  fact  of  posses- 
sion stands  alone,  wholly  unconnected  with  any  other  circum- 
9tance$y  its  value  or  persuasive  power  is  very  slight ;  for  the  real 
criminal  may  have  artfully  placed  the  article  in  the  possession 
or  upon  the  premises  of  an  innocent  person,  the  better  to  con- 
ceal his  own  guilt;  whether  it  be  the  instrument  of  homicide, 
burglary,  or  other  crime,  or  the  fruits  of  robbery  or  larceny ;  or 
it  may  have  been  thrown  away  by  the  felon,  in  his  flight,  and 
found  by  the  possessor,  or  have  been  taken  away  from  him,  in 
order  to  restore  it  to  the  true  owner ;  or  otherwise  have  come 
lawfully  into  his  possession.'  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
for  the  prosecutor  to  add  the  proof  of  other  circumstances  in- 
dicative of  guilt,  in  ord^r  to  render  the  naked  possession  of  the 
thing  available  towards  a  conviction ;  such  as  the  previous  denial 

*  Per  Best,  J.,  in  B.  o.  Bnidett,  5  B.  &  Aid.  123. 
t  See  anU,  VoL  I.  {  84. 

'  I  This  inWamptioii  is,  aa  Prof.  Qreenleaf  sajrs,  iupra,  and  as  has  been  preyionsly 
shown  {ante.  Vol.  1.  §  84),  in  reality  an  inference  of  fact  which  the  jury  may  draw 
from  the  fact  of  possession  of  the  stolen  property,  if  it  is  sufficiently  recent  and  is 
nnezplained.  It  has  been  held  that  this  fact  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  make  out  a 
prima  facie  case,  and  cdiift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  defendant  in  a  trial  for  larceny : 
State  9.  Hodge,  60  N.  H.  510.  But  it  Ib  more  commonly  held  that,  upon  proof  of 
possession,  recent  and  unexplained,  by  the  defendant  of  stolen  goods,  tiie  jury,  in  the 
absence  of  other  CTidenoe,  must  convict :  2  East  P.  C.  656  ;  Rose.  Cr.  Evid.  18 ; 
Slate  V,  Aduns,  1  Hayw.  468.  Proof  of  concealment  (Stete  v.  Bennett,  2  Const.  R. 
692)  or  of  false  statemente  in  reprd  to  the  property  (rennsylvania  v.  Meters,  Addis. 
820),  strengthens  this  presumption  f^reatly.  A  very  able  discussion  of  tlus  presump- 
tion is  given  in  Stete  v,  Hodge,  50  N.  H.  510. J 

*  Best  on  Presamp.  H  224-226  ;  Wills  on  Circomst.  Evid.  a  8,  §  4. 
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of  the  possession  bj  the  party  charged,  or  his  refusal  to  give  any 
explanation  of  the  fact,  or  giving  false  or  incredible  accounts  of 
the  manner  of  the  acquisition ;  or  that  he  has  attempted  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  or  to  destroy  its  marks ;  or  that  he  has  fled  or  ab- 
sconded, or  was  possessed  of  other  stolen  property  or  pick-lock 
keys,  or  other  instruments  of  crime;  or  was  seen,  or  his  foot- 
prints or  clothes  or  other  articles  of  his  property  were  found, 
near  the  place,  and  at  or  near  the  time  when  the  crime  was 
committed;  or  other  circumstances  naturally  calculated  to 
awaken  suspicion  against  him,  and  to  corroborate  the  inference 
of  guilty  possession.^ 

§  82.  Same  Subject.  In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  justify 
the  inference  of  guilt  from  the  possession  of  the  instruments  or 
fruits  of  crime,  it  is  important  that  it  be  a  recent  poeeeeiion,  or 
so  soon  after  the  commission  of  the  crime  as  to  be  at  first  view 
not  perfectly  consistent  with  innocence.  In  the  case  of  larceny, 
the  nature  of  the  goods  is  material  to  be  considered;  since  if 
they  are  such  as  pass  readily  from  hand  to  hand,  the  possession, 
to  authorize  any  suspicion  of  guilt,  ought  to  be  much  more 
recent  than  though  they  were  of  a  kind  that  circulates  more 
slowly  or  is  rarely  transmitted.  Thus,  the  possession  was  held 
suflBciently  recent  to  hold  the  prisoner  to  account  for  it,  where 
the  property  stolen  consisted  of  two  unfinished  ends  of  woollen 
cloth,  of  about  twenty  yards  each,  found  with  the  prisoner  two 
months  after  they  were  missed  by  the  owner.  ^  But  where  the 
subject  of  larceny  was  an  axe,  a  saw,  and  a  mattock,  foimd  in 
the  possession  of  the  prisoner  three  months  after  they  were 
missed,  the  learned  judge  directed  an  acquittal;^  and  where  a 
shovel,  which  had  been  stolen,  was  found  six  months  afterwards 
in  the  house  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  not  then  at  home,  the 
learned  judge  refused  to  put  the  prisoner  upon  his  defence.^  An 
acquittal  was  also  directed  where  sixteen  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  loss  of  the  goods.^  But  in  other  cases  the  whole  mat- 
ter has  properly  been  left  at  large  to  the  jury,  it  being  their 

4  Wills  on  Circamrt.  Evid.  c  8,  §  4 ;  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of  Sootlaod,  pp.  820-S22. 
^  R.  V.  Partridge,  7  C.  &  P.  651.    And  see  State  o.  Bennett,  8  Brevard  514 ;  Const 
692  ;  Cockin's  Case,  2  Lewin  C.  C.  285  ;  State  v.  Jones,  8  Dev.  &  Bat  122. 

*  R.  V.  Adams,  8  C.  &  P.  600  ;  HaU*s  Case,  1  Cos  C.  C.  281. 

*  &  9.  Crnttenden,  6  Jur.  267. 

*  Anon.,  7  Monthly  Law  Mag.  58.  |So  where  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  (Sloan 
V.  FeoDle,  28  HI.  76) ;  and  in  Jones  v.  State,  26  Biiss.  247,  where  only  six  months  had 
elapsea,  and  the  article  stolen  was  a  saddle.  { 
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province  to  consider  what  weight,  if  any,  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  evidence ;  ^  the  general  rule  being  this,  that  where  a  man  in 
whose  possession  stolen  property  is  found  gives  a  reasonable 
account  of  how  he  came  by  it,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  prosecutor 
to  show  that  the  account  is  false.  ^ 

§  33.  Same  Svbjeot.  But,  to  raise  the  presumption  of  guilt 
from  the  possession  of  the  fruits  of  the  instruments  of  crime  by 
the  prisoner,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  found  in  his  exclimve 
pone99um.  A  constructive  possession,  like  constructive  notice 
or  knowledge,  though  sufBcient  to  create  a  civU  liability,  is  not 
sufficient  to  hold  the  party  responsible  to  a  criminal  charge.  He 
can  only  be  required  to  account  for  the  possession  of  things 
which  he  actually  and  knowingly  possessed;  as,  for  example, 
where  they  are  found  upon  his  person,  or  in  his  private  apart- 
ment, or  in  a  place  of  which  he  kept  the  key.  If  they  are  found 
upon  premises  owned  or  occupied  as  well  by  others  as  himself, 
or  in  a  place  to  which  others  have  equal  facility  and  right  of 
access,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  he,  rather  than  they, 
should  be  charged  upon  this  evidence  alone.  ^  If  the  prisoner  is 
charged  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  which  he  admits  that  he 
bought,  and  they  are  subsequently  foimd  in  his  house,  and  are 
proved  to  have  been  stolen,  this  evidence  has  been  held  sufficient 
to  justify  the  jury  in  convicting  him,  without  proof  of  his  hav- 
ing actually  received  them,  or  of  his  having  been  at  the  house 
from  which  they  were  taken.  ^ 

*  R.  o.  Hewlett,  2  Rnas.  on  Crimes,  728,  n.  by  Greayes;  and  see  State  v.  Brewster, 
7  Tt  122  ;  state  v.  Weston,  9  Conn.  527  ;  Com.  v.  Myers,  Addis.  820. 

•  R.  V.  Crowhnrst,  1  C.  &  E.  870 ;  [Bellamy  v.  Sute,  85  Fla.  242.3  {But  see  R, 
V.  WUfion,  1  Dears.  &  BeU  157.  Where  the  circumstances  attending  recent  posses- 
sion forbid  the  inference  that  the  prisoner  committed  the  larceny,  the  possession,  if 
unexplained,  is  evidence  that  he  received  the  stolen  property  knowing  it  to  have 
been  stolen:  B.  o.  Lan^^ead,  9  Cox  C.  C.  404.  This  presmnption  applies  as  well 
to  a  person  charged  with  nnlawfully  receiving  as  to  one  charged  with  its  original 
taking :  Knickerbocker  o.  People,  48  N.  Y.  179 ;  Stover  v.  People,  56  id.  816.  The 
presumption  grows  weaker  as  the  time  of  possession  recedes  from  the  time  of  the 
original  tiJdng ;  but  the  fact  itself  is  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury  under  aU 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  :  People  v.  Weldon,  111  id.  576. 

Declarations  made  after  coming  into  possession  of  stolen  property,  explanatory  of 
the  possession,  are  inadmissible:  State  v.  Pettis,  68  Me.  124.  Ap^leton,  C.  J.,  and 
Barrows,  J.,  dissenting.  And,  as  supporting  the  dissenting  opinion,  see  Com.  o. 
Rowe,  105  liass.  590.  A  full  dlBcussion  of  tms  species  of  evidence  is  given  by  Pol* 
lock,  C.  B.,  in  R.  V.  Exall,  4  F.  &  F.  922  and  notes.}  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
prisoner  to  raise  a  reasonaUe  doubt  of  his  guilt :  State  v.  Merrick,  19  Me.  898 ; 
1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  860. 

^  AnU^  Vol.  I.  §  84,  n. 

s  R.  V.  Matthews,  1  Denison  C.  C.  596 ;  14  Jur.  518.  {See  R.  v.  Smith,  88  Eng. 
L.  k  Eq.  581 ;  and  R.  v.  Hobaon,  ib.  527*  On  an  indictment  for  receiving  goods, 
knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  found  on  the 
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§  84.  BvppraMion  and  Fabiioation  of  Bvidenoe.  In  regard  to 
the  9uppres9i<mj  fabrication^  or  destruction  of  evidence,  the  common 
law  fumisheB  no  conclusive  rule.  The  presumption,  as  we  have 
seen  in  a  former  volume,^  is  in  such  cases  strong  against  the 
party,  for  the  motive  of  so  doing  is  generally  a  consciousness  of 
guilt;  but  the  presumption  of  guilt  is  not  conclusive,  because 
innocent  persons,  under  the  influence  of  terror  from  the  danger 
of  their  situation,  or  induced  by  bad  counsel,  have  sometimes 
been  led  to  the  simulation  or  destruction  of  evidence,  or  to  pre- 
varication and  other  misconduct,  the  usual  concomitants  of 
crime.  ^  But  the  burden  of  proof  in  these  cases  is  on  the  pris- 
oner, to  explain  his  conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury.^ 

prisoner's  promises  is  not  sufficient  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  theft,  so  far  aa  to 
make  it  proper  to  convict :  R.  v,  Pratt,  4  F.  &  F.  815.  So  in  California  it  has  been 
held  that  the  mero  fact  of  goods  recently  buiglarioosly  stolen  from  a  house  being 
found  in  Uie  possession  of  tne  prisoner  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  burglary  : 
People  V.  Beaver,  49  GaL  57.  | 

1  Ante,  VoL  I.  §  87. 

'  {The  introduction  of  false  or  &bricated  evidence  in  defence  is  always  regarded  as 
an  inferontial  admission  of  guilt,  although  not  of  a  conclusive  character.    A  case  is 
named  in  the  books  where  one  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  girl  nine  years  of 
age,  and,  to  make  out  his  defence,  did  attempt  to  substitute  another  ^rl  of  similar 
appearance,  and  on  the  detection  of  this  fraud  was,  by  its  force,  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted, when  it  subsequently  turned  out  that  the  supposed  murdered  girl  was  still 
living.    And  such  testimony  must  always  be  liable  to  more  or  less  uncertainty  in  its 
intrinsic  weight.     But  it  seems  to  be  admissible  as  a  circumstance  tending  to  show 
the  guilt  of  uie  accused.     But  like  other  evidence  of  the  admissions,  and  the  conduct 
of  uie  prisoner  in  ref;ard  to  the  main  charge,  their  force  depends  so  much  upon  the 
temperament,  education,  and  habits  of  life  and  business  of  tne  accused,  that  no  veiy 
great  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  this  kind  of  evidence,  as  it  has  no  ^rect  ten- 
aencv  to  establish  the  main  chaiqge.    And  if  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
falsehood  or  fabrication  be  doubtftil,  it  is  entitled  to  no  (weight.    Whether  anv 
inference  could  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  failure  of  a  defendant  to  produce  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  is  for  the  jnrv  to  determine.    The  court  cannot  rule,  as  matter  of  law,  that  it 
was  the  dutv  of  either  side  to  produce  the  witness :  Com.  v.  Haskell,  140  Mass.  129. 
To  be  entitled  to  any  force,  as  it  is  only  circumstantial  and  collateral  to  the  main 
issue,  its  truth  should  be  established  beyond  all  ouestion  or  cavil :  State  v.  Williams, 
27  Vt.  724.     The  suppression  or  destruction  or  documentary  evidence  always  tells 
against  the  one  who  does  it :  Atty. -General  v,  Windsor,  24  Beav.  679.    The  fact 
that  a  person  has  endeavored  to  avoid  arrest,  or  to  escape  therefrom,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  jury  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  his  guilt,  and  is  of  greater  or 
less  weight  as  the  time  when,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  tskes  place,  may 
reveal,  or  fail  to  do  so,  an  intention  to  evade  justice.    Thus  it  has  been  held  that  it 
would  be  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  defendant  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
chaige  made  against  him  when  he  was  arrested  upon  a  cantos  issued  by  the  court  he 
having  recognized  to  appear  before  the  court  to  answer  tor  the  same  offence,  and  a 
previous  inoictment,  aitnough  in  a  different  form,  having  been  found  against  him, 
even  if  it  did  not  distinctly  appear  that  Ithe  officers  at  the  time  informed  him  of 
the  nature  of  the  indictment ;  and  it  was  held  not  to  be  without  relevancy  that  the 
defendant  was  found  an  hour  or  two  after  his  escape  in  the  comnany  of  the  person 
with  whom  the  offence  charged  was  alleged  to  have  been  committea,  and  that  he  then 
again  ran  away  :  Com.  v.  Brigham,  147  Mass.  415.  ( 

*  See  on  this  subject.  Wills  on  Ciroumst.  Evid.  c  8,  J  7 ;  Best  on  Presumptions, 
9§  145-149.    Mr.  Best  well  suggests,  that  cases  have  probably  occurred,  whero  the  ae- 
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§  35.  Former  Conviction  and  AoqnittaL  It  may  here  be  added, 
as  a  farther  preliminary  consideration,  that^  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  no  person  shall  ^^be  subject^  for  the 
same  offence^  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  Itfe  or  limb.^*^  A 
similar  provision  exists  in  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the 
States.  But  this  rule  has  a  deeper  foundation  than  mere  posi- 
tive enactment;  it  being,  as  Mr.  Justice  Story  remarked,  im- 
bedded in  the  very  elements  of  the  common  law,  and  uniformly 
construed  to  present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  a  second 
prosecution,  where  there  has  been  a  verdict  of  acquittal  or  con- 
viction, regularly  had  upon  a  sufficient  indictment.  It  is  upon 
the  ground  of  this  universal  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  the 
pleas  of  autrefois  acquitj  and  of  autrefois  eonvietj  are  allowed  in 
all  criminal  cases.'  If  the  former  acquittal  was  for  want  of 
substance  in  setting  forth  the  offence,  or  for  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  court,  so  that  for  either  of  these  causes  no  valid  judg- 
ment could  have  been  rendered,  it  is  no  bar  to  a  second  prosecu- 
tion ; '  but  though  there  be  error,  yet  if  it  be  in  the  process  only, 
the  acquittal  of .  the  party  is  nevertheless  a  good  bar.  The  suffi- 
ciency of  the  bar  is  tested  by  ascertaining  whether  he  could 
legally  have  been  convicted  upon  the  previous  indictment;  for 
if  he  could  not,  his  life  or  liberty  was  not  in  jeopardy.^ 

cosed,  though  innocent,  could  not  avail  himself  of  his  real  defence  without  criminating 
others  whom  he  is  anxious  not  to  injure,  or  criminating  himself  with  respect  to  other 
tiansactions :  ib.  §  149,  n.  (a). 
^  Const.  U.  S.  Amendm.  art.  6. 

*  U.  a  V.  Gibert,  2  Sumn.  42.  And  see  Vaux's  Case,  4  Ben.  44 ;  4  61.  Comm.  885; 
1  Boss,  on  Crimes,  887,  n.  by  Greayes ;  Wharton,  Am.  Crim.  Law,  205  et  seq.  (2d  ed.); 
1  Chittj,  Crim.  Law,  452  ;  Com.  v,  Cunningham,  18  Mass.  245 ;  Com.  v.  Goddard,  ib. 
455 ;  Com.  v.  Roby,  12  Pick.  (Mass.)  496,  502  ;  People  v.  Goodwin,  18  Johns.  187,  201. 
The  rule  in  civil  cases  is  the  same.  **  Nemo  debet  bis  vexari,  pro  una  et  eadem  causa:" 
Broom's  Maxims,  185.    And  see  ante.  Vol.  1.  §§  522-589. 

*  In  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  h^d,  that  where  an  illegal  sentence  has  been  served 
mU,  it  shall  haye  at  least  the  effect  to  protect  the  defendant  from  another  punishment 
for  the  Tery  same  thing,  althou^  imposed  according  to  more  accurate  formalities :  Com. 
V.  Loud,  8  Met.  (Mass^  828.  The  jud^ent  that  the  defendant  was  guilty,  said  Put- 
nam, J.,  although  u]^n  proceedings  which  were  erroneous,  is  good  uutu  reversed.  This 
rule  of  criminal  law  is  well  settled.  It  was  the  right  aud  privilege  of  the  defendant  to 
bring  a  writ  of  error,  and  reverse  that  judgment.  But  he  well  might  waive  the  error, 
and  submit  to  and  perform  the  sentence,  without  danger  of  being  subjected  to  another 
eonyiction  and  punishment  for  the  same  offence. 

«  Ibid. ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  85,  §  8 ;  ib.  c.  86,  §§  1,  10,  15  ;  2  Hale  P.  C.  246-248; 
Com.  V.  Goddard,  supra;  Whart  Amer.  Crim.  Law,  190-204;  People  v.  Barrett, 
1  Johns.  66 ;  B.  V.  Emden,  9  East  487 ;  Com.  v.  Peters,  12  Met  (Mass.)  887;  B.  v, 
Drury,  18  Law  Journal,  189  ;  8  Car.  &  Eir.  190;  8  Cox  C.  C.  544.  £C<mtra,  U.  S.  v. 
Ball,  163  17.  S.  662.3  {Selling  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  evidence  of  the'offence  of 
maintaining  a  tenement  used  tor  the  iUeeal  Keeping  and  selling  of  liquor,  but  is  not  the 
same  offence,  and  the  person  may  be  guilty  of  the  former  without  wing  guilty  of  the 
latter.    Therefore  an  acquittal  of  the  mtter  is  not  a  bar  to  a  prosecution  for  the  foimer^ 
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§  86.  Same  Subject.  The  former  judgment,  in  these  cases,  is 
pleaded  with  an  averment  that  the  offence  charged  in  both  in- 
dictments is  the  same ;  and  the  identity  of  the  offenecj  which  may 
be  shown  by  parol  evidence,  is  to  be  proved  by  the  prisoner.^ 
This  may  generally  be  done  by  producing  the  record,  and  show- 
ing that  the  same  evidence,  which  is  necessary  to  support  the 
second  indictment,  would  have  been  admissible  and  sufficient  to 
procure  a  legal  conviction  upon  the  first.*  A  prima  facie  case 
on  this  point  being  made  out  by  the  prisoner,  it  will  be  incum- 
bent  on  the  prosecutor  to  meet  it  by  proof  that  the  offence, 
charged  in  the  second  indictment^  was  not  the  same  as  that 
charged  in  the  first  ^  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  charges 
should  be  precisely  alike  in  form,  or  should  correspond  in  things 
which  are  not  essential  and  not  material  to  be  proved ;  the  vari- 
ance, to  be  fatal  to  the  plea,  must  be  in  matter  of  substance. 
Thus,  if  one  is  indicted  for  murder  committed  on  a  certain  day, 
and  be  acquitted,  and  afterwards  be  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
the  same  person  on  a  different  day,  the  former  acquittal  may  be 
pleaded  and  shown  in  bar,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  days ; 
for  the  day  is  not  material ;  and  the  offence  can  be  committed 
but  once.^  But  if  one  be  indicted  of  an  offence  against  the  peace 
of  the  late  king,  and  acquitted,  and  afterwards  be  indicted  of 
the  same  offence  against  the  peace  of  the  now  king,  the  former 
acquittal  cannot  be  shown  in  bar  of  the  second  indictment;  for 
evidence  of  an  offence  against  the  peace  of  one  king  cannot  be 

even  if  it  appears  that  the  sale  now  relied  on  was  gi7en  in  evidence  in  the  prosecntion 
for  maintaining  the  tenement :  Morey  v.  Com.,  108  Mass.  438,  435 ;  Com.  v.  Sullivan, 
150  id.  317.  t 

^  Duncan  v.  Com.,  6  Dana  295.  An  approved  form  of  this  plea  is  g^ven  at  lanre  in  B. 
V.  Sheen,  2  C.  &  P.  634 ;  and  in  B.  v,  Binl,  5  Cox  C.  C.  11 ;  2  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  439; 
1  Temple  &  Mew  C.  C.  438,  n.;  Train  &  Heard's  Precedents  of  Indictments,  481,  484. 

>  Archhold  on  Crim.  PL  87 ;  R.  v.  Emden,  9  East  437  ;  R.  v.  Clark,  1  B.  &  Bing. 
478 ;  R.  i;.  Taylor,  8  B.  &  C.  502;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  832 ;  Com.  v.  Roby,  12  Pick. 
(Mass.)  496  ;  K.  o.  Vandercomb,  2  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  768.  The  counsel  in  the  case 
may  be  examined,  to  show  from  his  notes,  taken  at  the  former  trial,  what  was  the  evi- 
dence then  given :  R.  v.  Bird,  ttbi  aupra, 

•  B.  o.  Bird,  5  Cox  C.  C.  11;  2  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  439. 

*  2  Hale  P.  C.  244.  {In  order  that  the  first  of  two  indictments  for  keening  a  gam- 
ing-house should  bar  the  other,  it  must  appear  in  proof  that  the  keeping  alleged  in  the 
two  was  without  intermission  ;  that  the  ctates  set  out  in  the  indictment  show  no  inter- 
mission is  not  sufficient,  as  under  neither  need  the  time  be  proved  as  laid,  and  it  may 
be  that  there  was  an  interval  between  the  times  laid :  State  v.  Lindley,  14  Ind.  431.} 
[Where  the  same  act  results  in  the  death  of  two  persons,  an  acquittal  on  a  trial  for  the 
murder  of  one  of  them  is  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  prosecution  for  killing  the  other  :  Gnnter 
V.  State,  20  S.  682,  Ak. ;  but  see  Sute  v.  Bobinson,  12  Wash.  491.  Where  money 
is  stolen  from  two  persons  at  the  same  time,  acquittal  on  a  cham  of  theft  from  the  one 
is  no  bar  to  prosecution  for  the  theft  from  the  other  :  State  v.  fiynum  117  N.  C.  749  ; 
but  see  Ackerman  v.  State,  64  P.  228,  Wyo.^ 
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admitted  in  proof  of  the  like  charge  against  the  peace  of  another 
king.^  Thus,  also,  in  regard  to  tiie  person  slain  or  injured,  if 
he  be  described  bj  different  names  in  the  two  indictments,  and 
the  identity  of  the  person  be  averred  and  proved,  he  being  known 
as  well  by  the  one  name  as  the  other,  it  is  a  good  bar.^  So,  if 
one  be  indicted  for  murdering  another,  by  compelling  him  to 
take,  drink,  and  swallow  down  a  certain  poison  called  oil  of 
vitriol,  whereof  he  is  acquitted;  and  he  be  again  indicted  for 
murdering  the  same  person  by  administering  to  him  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  forcing  him  to  take  it  into  his  mouth,  so  that  by  the 
disorder,  choking,  suffocating,  and  strangling  occasioned  thereby 
he  languished  and  died,  —  the  former  acquittal  is  a  good  bar ; 
for  the  substance  of  the  charge  in  both  cases  is  poisoning.  ^  The 
same  principle  applies  to  all  other  criminal  charges,  the  rule 
being  universal,  tiiat  if  the  first  indictment  were  such  that  the 
prisoner  could  have  been  legally  convicted  upon  it,  by  any  evi- 
dence legally  admissible,  though  sufficient  evidence  was  not  in 
fact  adduced,  his  acquittal  upon  that  indictment  is  a  bar  to  a 
second  indictment  for  the  same  offence.^  This  rule  also  applies 
wherever  the  first  indictment  was  for  a  greater  offence,  and  the 
second  is  for  a  less  offence,  which  was  included  in  the  greater. 
Thus,  if  the  first  indictment,  of  which  the  prisoner  was  acquitted, 
was  for  burglary  and  larceny,  and  he  be  afterwards  indicted  for 
the  larceny  only ;  or  if  he  were  indicted  of  any  other  compound 
offence,  such  as  robbery,  murder,  or  the  like,  and  acquitted,  and 
afterwards  he  be  indicted  of  any  less  offence  which  was  included 
in  the  greater,  such  as  larceny  from  the  person,  manslaughter, 
or  the  like,  — he  may  show  the  acquittal  upon  the  first  indict- 
ment, in  bar  of  the  second ;  for  he  might  have  been  convicted  of 

•  R.  V.  Taylor,  8  B.  &  C.  502  ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25,  {  ^2. 

•  R.  9.  Sheen,  2  C.  &  P.  634  ;  2  Hale  P.  C.  244. 

'  B.  V.  Clark,  1  Brod.  A  Bing.  473  ;  and  aee  ante,  YoL  I.  §  65.  {A  party  was  in- 
dicted for  stealing  a  pair  of  boots,  laid  as  the  property  of  A,  and  acquitted.  She  was 
then  indicted  again  for  stealing  tiie  same  property,  laid  as  the  property  of  B,  and  she 
pleaded  the  fonner  aoonital.  Held,  not  a  good  defence  :  B.  v.  Green,  87  £ng.  Law  A 
£q.  597.  An  acqnittal  of  a  chazge  of  being  a  common  seller  of  intoxicating  liquors 
from  a  certain  day  to  a  certain  other  day,  is  no  bar  to  a  prosecution  for  a  ringle  unlaw- 
M  sale  of  intoxicating  litjuors  on  a  day  between  these  two»  notwithstanding  this  single 
sale  m»j  haye  been  in  eyidence  before  the  tribunal  that  heard  and  determined  the  al- 
leged offence  of  being  a  common  seUer :  Com.  v.  Hudson,  14  Gra^  (Mass.)  11.  [jAnd 
oonyersely.  Com.  v.  Srelsford,  161  Mass.  61.  J  And  so,  a  conyicUon  of  keeping  a  shop 
open  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  no  bar  to  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance  in  keeping  the  same 
shop  at  tiie  same  time  for  the  illegal  sale  and  keeping  of  intoxicating  liquors :  Com.  v. 
Shtt,  14  Gray  (Mass.)  886  ;  Com.  v.  Bubeer,  ib.  83.  { 

•  B.  9.  Clark,  $upra;  B.  v.  Sheen,  2  C.  &  P.  634.    And  see  State  v.  Bay,  1  Bice  1. 
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the  teas  offence,  upon  the  indictment  for  the  greater.^  But  if, 
upon  the  first  indictment,  he  could  not  have  been  convicted  of 
the  offence  described  in  the  second,  then  an  acquittal  upon  the 
former  is  no  bar  to  the  latter.  Thus,  it  has  been  held,  that  a 
conviction  upon  an  indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  com- 
mit murder,  is  no  bar  to  an  indictment  for  the  murder;  for  the 
offences  are  distinct  in  their  legal  character,  the  former  being  a 
misdemeanor,  and  the  latter  a  felony ;  and  in  no  case  could  the 
party,  on  trial  for  the  one,  be  convicted  of  the  other.  ^ 

§  87.  Jeopardy.  The  constitutional  provisionj  that  no  person 
shall  be  subject,  for  the  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limbj  has  been  variously  interpreted  by  different  tri- 
bunals ;  for  while  some  have  held  that  it  means  nothing  more 
than  the  common-law  maxim,  that  no  man  shall  be  tried  twice 
for  the  same  offence,  others  have  held,  that,  whenever  the  jury 
are  charged  with  the'  prisoner  upon  a  good  indictment,  he  is  put 
in  jeopardy;  and  that  he  cannot  be  again  put  on  trial,  unless  the 
verdict  was  prevented  by  the  act  of  God,  such  as  the  sudden  ill- 
ness or  death  of  a  juror,  or  the  illness  of  the  prisoner  or  by  some 
other  case  of  urgent  and  imperious  necessity,  arising  without 
the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  government.  Whether  the  impossi- 
bility of  agreement  by  the  jury,  unless  by  the  physical  coercion 

*  1  Ross,  on  Grimes,  888,  n. ;  2  Hale  P.  G.  246  ;  1  Gbitty,  Grim.  Law,  456  ;  State 
V.  Standifer,  5  Port  523 ;  People  v.  MoGowan,  17  WencL  886  ;  [^People  o.  Defoor,  100 
Gal.  150.  J  j  Provided  the  lesser  was  part  of  the  greater :  B.  v.  Bird,  2  Eng.  Law  i  £q. 
448.  A  prosecution  for  any  part  of  a  single  crime  —  as  for  the  larceny  of  part  only  of 
the  articles  taken  at  one  time  —  wiU  bar  any  further  prosecution  for  the  larceny  of  the 
remaining  articles :  Jackson  v.  State,  14  Ind.  827.  And  when  one  is  indicted  ior  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree,  and  on  trial  is  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  a 
new  trial  is  ordered  at  his  instance,  he  cannot  be  legally  tried  again  upon  the  charge  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  but  only  upon  the  charge  ox  murder  in  the  second  degree : 
State  V.  Boss,  29  Mo.  82 ;  Stete  v.  Tweedy,  11  Iowa  850 ;  [jState  v.  Helm,  92  id.  540 ; 
State  V.  Steeves,  29  Or.  85 ;  Mizon  v.  State,  85  Tez.  Gr.  App.  458 ;  State  v.  Murphy, 
18  Wash.  229  ;  Golding  v.  Stete,  81  Fla.  262 ;  contra,  Stete  v,  Bradley,  67  Vt.  465 ; 
Waller  v.  Stete,  104  Ga.  505  Q  and  qtuare  in  Livingston's  Case,  14  Gratt.  (Ya.)  592. 
And  where  an  indictment  contained  nine  counte  for  embezzlement,  and  fourteen  for 
larceny,  it  was  held,  that  a  general  verdict  "guilty  of  embezzlement"  acted  as  an 
acquittel  upon  the  charge  of  larceny,  and  was  a  bar  to  any  subsequent  prosecution  there- 
for, Selden,  J.,  dissenting:  Guenther  v.  People,  24  N.  Y.  100. j  PA  verdict  of  grand 
larceny  on  an  indictment  for  bui^lanr  only  is  an  acquittid  of  the  burglary  :  Bowen  v. 
Stete,  106  Ala.  178.  Acquittal  on  a  change  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill  is  a  bar  to  pros- 
ecution for  assault  with  intent  to  rob:  Stete  v,  Glimault,  55  Kan.  826.1 

^  1  Buss.  838,  n.  This  distinction  is  clearly  steted  and  illustratea  upon  principle 
and  authority  in  Gom.  v.  Boby,  12  Pick.  (Mass.)  496.  But  in  Stete  v.  Shepard,  7  Gonn. 
64,  it  was  held,  that  a  former  conviction  on  an  indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  a  rapMB,  was  a  good  bar  to  an  indictment  for  a  rape  ;  for  otherwise  the  party 
mijght  be  punished  twice  for  a  part  of  the  facte  charged  in  tne  second  indictment  In 
this  case,  the  case  of  Gom.  v.  Cooper,  15  Mass.  187,  was  cited  and  relied  on  by  the 
court ;  bat  it  has  since  been  oyerruled  in  12  Pick.  507.    Ideo  quan. 
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of  famine  or  exhaustion,  constitutes  such  a  case  of  urgent  neces- 
sity, justifying  the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  to 
discharge  the  jury,  and  hold  the  prisoner  for  a  second  trial,  is 
also  a  point  on  which  there  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion ; 
but  the  affirmative,  being  held  by  the  Supreme  and  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  several  of  the  State 
courts,  may  be  now  regarded  as  the  better  opinion.^ 

§  38.  Fraud ;  Fonnar  Aoqulttal ;  Judgment.  Though  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  thus  strongly  held  against  a  second  trial  in  criminal 
cases,  yet  it  has  always  been  held,  that,  to  the  plea  of  autrefoii 
aequUj  or  autref<n%  convict^  in  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors,  it 
\»  a  sufficient  answer,  that  the  former  acquittal  or  conviction 
was  procured  by  the  fraud  or  evil  practice  of  the  prisoner  him- 
self.^ It  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  these  pleas  in  any 
criminal  case,  that  a  judgment  should  have  been  entered  upon 
the  verdict ;  ^  but  if  the  judgment  have  been  arrested,  the  plea 
cannot  be  supported.^ 

1  V,  S.  V.  Perez,  9  Wheat  579;  XT.  S.  v.  Coolidge,  2  GaU.  864  ;  XT.  8.  v,  Gibert, 
2'Samner  19,  52-62  ;  TJ.  S.  v.  Shoemaker,  2  McLean  114 ;  U.  S.  v.  HaskeU,  4  Waah. 
408  ;  Com.  v.  Bowden,  9  Maaa.  494 ;  Com.  v,  Purchaae,  2  Pick.  521 ;  People  v,  Olcott, 
8  Johna.  Caa.  801 ;  People  v,  Goodwin,  18  id.  187,  200-205 ;  Com.  v.  Olda,  5  Lit.  140  ; 
Moore  v.  SUte,  1  Walk.  184  ;  State  v.  Hall,  4  Halat  256.  In  England,  very  recently, 
in  a  well-conaidered  caae,  the  aame  doctrine  waa  held :  R.  v.  Newton,  18  Jar.  606  ;  18 
Q.  B.  716  ;  8  Cox  C.  C.  489.  See  also  Conway  v.  R.,  7  Jriah  I^aw  Rep.  149  ;  [jCom. 
0.  Cody,  165  Maas.  188;  Penn  v.  State,  86  Tex.  Cr.  App.  140;  Thompaon  v.  U.  S.,  155 
U.  S.  271.3  See  contra.  Com.  v.  Cook,  6  S.  &  R.  577  ;  Com.  v.  Cine,  8  Rawle  498  ; 
SUte  p.  Garrignea,  1  Hayw.  241 ;  Spier'a  Case,  1  Dev.  491 ;  Mahala  0.  State,  10  Yeig. 
532 ;  State  v,  Ned,  7  Port  188.  See  Wharton's  Am.  Crim.  Law,  p.  205-215,  where 
this  aabject  is  fnlly  oonaidered.  Quart,  if,  after  the  jnr^  have  retired  to  deliberate 
upon  their  Terdict,  one  of  them  escapes,  through  the  officer's  negligence,  so  that  a 
Terdict  cannot  be  rendered,  can  the  prisoner  be  again  tried  ?  Guenther  v.  People,  24 
K.  T.  100.  jif  the  conrt  a4joamed  for  the  term,  leaving  the  jury  out,  and  without  an 
order  for  their  discharge,  the  trial  will  be  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  another  trial  .*  People 
«.  Cage,  48  Cal.  828.  See  also  1  Bishop  Cr.  Law,  §  878.  And  so,  even  if  an  order  of 
discharge  is  made,  nnleaa  a  strict  necessity  exists  therefor :  Com.  v.  Fitzpatrick,  121 
Pa.  St  115 ;  Hilands  v.  Com.,  Ill  id.  1.  A  nol.  proa,  without  defendant's  consent  acta 
aa  a  bar :  Cotxi.  v.  Hart,  149  Maas.  7 ;  Com.  v.  McCormick,  ISO  id.  61.  If  a  defendant, 
coQ-victed,  seeka  and  obtains  a  new  trial  he  waived  his  plea  of  jeopardy,  aa  to  the  crime 
of  which  he  waa  convicted,  but  not  as  to  one  of  Jiiffher  grade  :  Smith  o.  Com.,  104  Pa. 
St  840;  People  v.  Cignarale,  110  N.  Y.  28.}  L Withdrawal  of  the  case  from  the  junr 
for  absence  of  a  witness  waa  held  a  bar  to  anbeeqnent  prosecution  in  State  v.  Richard- 
son, 47  S.  C.  166.  The  substitution  of  one  juror  for  another  after  the  trial  had  begun 
waa  allowed  in  Roberts  v.  State,  72  Miss.  728.^ 

1  1  Chitty,  Crim.  Law  657  ;  R  v.  Bear,  1  Salk.  646  ;  R  v.  Furser,  Sayer  90;  R  v. 
Davia,  1  Show.  886  ;  R.  v.  Coke,  12  Mod.  9  ;  Anon.,  1  Lev.  9 ;  R.  v.  Mawbey,  6  T. 
R.  619  ;  Stete  v.  Brown,  16  Conn.  54  ;  State  v.  Little,  1  N.  H.  257  ;  Com.  v,  Kinney, 
2  Va.  Caa.  189 ;  [State  v.  Smith,  57  Kan.  678 ;  Thomas  v.  State,  21  S.  784,  Ala.^ 

*  State  V.  Korvell,  2  Terg.  24;  Mount  v.  Stete,  14  Ohio  295.  The  text  is  to  be 
taken,  perhaps  with  the  quSification  that  ih^  JudgmevU  he  properly  arrested.  The 
caae  of  B.  v,  Reid,  as  reported  in  1  £ng.  Law  &  £q.  600,  per  Jenria,  C.  J.,  would  aeem 

*  Com.  V.  Porohaae  2  Pick.  526. 
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§  89.  AdmlBsioiui.  In  trials  for  felony,  admisnons  of  facty 
which  the  goyernment  is  bound  to  prove,  are  not  permitted,  un- 
less when  made  at  the  trial,  in  open  court,  by  the  prisoner  or 
his  counsel.  Thus,  where,  before  the  trial,  which  was  for  per- 
jury, it  had  been  agreed  by  the  attorneys  on  both  sides,  that  the 
formal  proofs  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  should  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  this  part  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  should  be 
admitted.  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  refused  to  allow  the  admission 
unless  it  were  repeated  in  court;  and  this  being  declined,  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted.^  But  where  in  a  previous  case,  upon  a 
trial  for  counterfeiting,  it  was  proposed  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  that  the  testimony  just  before  given  on  the  trial  of 
the  same  prisoner  on  another  indictment  for  the  same  offence 
should  be  admitted  without  calling  the  witnesses  again,  and  this 
was  consented  to  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  Patteson,  J.,  doubted 
whether  it  could  be  done  in  cases  of  felony,  though  in  cases  of 
misdemeanor  it  might;  and  therefore  he  directed  the  witnesses 
to  be  called  and  resworn,  and  then  read  over  his  own  notes  of 
their  testimony,  to  which  they  assented.^ 

to  establish  a  different  propositloTi,  that  a  judgment  moat  be  entered  on  the  verdict  to 
maintain  the  plea.  Bat  the  dictum  of  the  Chief  Justice  thus  construed  would  not  be 
law ;  but  if  rendered  in  connection  ¥dth  the  case  then  at  bar,  is  weU  enough  supported. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  case  as  reported  in  6  Goz  G.  C.  Ill,  112,  contains 
no  expression  from  which  such  conclusion  may  be  drawn.  See  also  this  case  as  re- 
ported  in  Temple  &  Mew  C.  P.  481. 

1  R.  V.  ThomhUl,  8  C.  &  P.  676. 

*  R.  V.  Foster,  7  C.  &  ^*jA86.  }But  admission  cannot  be  used  so  as  to  shut  out 
evidence  by  the  prosecutioic?  Thus  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  cannot,  by  filing  a 
written  admission  of  a  fact,  in  a  cautions  and  guarded  way,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  theory  of  a  motive  to  do  the  criminal  act  in  question,  shut  out  all  the  Common- 
wealth's testimony  proving,  or  tending  to  prove,  the  existence  of  the  motive,  with  all 
the  attending  circumstances.  The  question  is  for  the  jury,  and  they  have  a  rijy;ht  to 
know  what  the  real  facts  are,  as  well  upon  the  question  of  motive  as  upon  the  principal 
act  of  crime  itself :  Com.  v.  Spink,  137  Pa.  St  267.  {     [ISee  Vol.  I.  {  170.;] 
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§  40.  FilnoiiMas.  Persons  participating  in  a  crime  are  either 
Principals  or  Aceessories,  If  the  crime  is  a  felony,  they  are 
alike  felons.  Principals  are  such  either  in  the  first  or  second 
degree.  Principals  in  the  first  degree^  are  those  who  are  the 
immediate  perpetrators  of  the  act.  Principals  in  the  second 
degrecj  are  those  who  did  not  with  their  own  hands  commit  the 
act,  bnt  were  present,  aiding  and  abetting  it  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  that  this  presence  be  strict,  actual,  and  immedi- 
ate, 80  as  to  make  the  person  an  eye  or  ear  witness  of  what 
passes;  it  may  be  a  constructive  presence.  Thus,  if  several 
persons  set  out  in  concert,  whether  together  or  apart,  upon  a 
common  design  which  is  unlawful,  each  taking  the  part  assigned 
to  him,  some  to  commit  the  act,  and  others  to  watch  at  proper 
distances  to  prevent  a  surprise,  or  to  favor  the  escape  of  the 
immediate  actors ;  here,  if  the  act  be  committed,  all  are  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  present  and  principals ;  the  immediate  perpetra- 
tors in  the  first  degree,  and  the  others  in  the  second.^  But  if 
the  design  is  only  to  commit  a  small  and  inconsiderable  tres- 
pass, such  as  robbing  an  orchard,  or  the  like,  and  one  of  them 
on  a  sudden  affray,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  others,  com- 
mits a  felony,  such,  for  example,  as  killing  a  pursuer,  the  others 
are  not  guilty  of  this  felony.'  So,  where  one  did  beat  a  con- 
stable, in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and,  after  he  had  been 
parted  from  him  and  had  entirely  desisted,  a  friend  of  the  party 
renewed  the  assault  and  killed  the  constable,  the  other  party  was 
held  innocent  of  the  killing,  he  having  been  not  at  all  engaged 
after  they  were  first  separated.^    But  \%  in  the  former  case, 

1  Foster,  Grown  Law,  849,  860 ;  1  Riias.  on  CrimeB,  pp.  26,  27 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c 
82,  S  7 ;  Barr'a  Gate,  i  Gianch  492,  498 ;  1  Hale  P.  G.  489 ;  Com.  v.  Bowen,  18 
IfaM.  869;  TState  v.  Gannon,  49  S.  G.  660  ;  State  v.  Peaiaon,  119  N.  C.  871 ;  Cotter 
V.  Stale,  87  Tex.  Gr.  App.  284  ;  Dizon  v.  Stote,  46  Neb.  298  ;  Stete  v.  0*Keefe,  28 
Ner.  197 ;  People  v.  Bepke,  108  Mich.  469 ;  Stete  o.  Pazton,  126  Mo.  600.]  And  see, 
on  the  anlgect  of  aooesBories,  Wharton'a  Am.  Grim.  Law,  c  8  (2d.ed.). 

*  rState  9.  May,  142  Mo.  186.] 

*  I  Althoogh  the  original  design  may  have  been  to  oany  oat  the  scheme  by  Tiolenoe 
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there  had  been  a  general  resolution  against  all  opposers ;  or,  in 
the  latter,  a  previous  agreement  to  obstruct  the  constable  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  —  all  would  have  been  alike  guilty  as 
principals.^  The  principal  in  the  second  degree  must  be  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  might  render  hii  assistanee^  in  some  man- 
ner, to  the  commission  of  the  offence;  and  this,  by  agreement 
with  the  chief  perpetrator. •  But  the  fact  of  conspiracy  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  raise  a  presumption  that  all  the  conspirators 
were  constructively  present  at  the  commission  of  the  crime; 
though  it  may  be  considered  by  the  jury  as  tending  to  prove 
their  presence.*  If,  however,  it  is  proved  that  the  prisoner  was 
one  of  the  conspirators,  and  was  in  a  situation  in  which  he  might 
have  given  aid  to  the  perpetrator  at  the  time  of  the  act  done,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  he  was  there  for  that  purpose,  unless  he 
shows  satisfactorily  that  he  was  there  for  another  purpose,  not 
connected  with  the  crime.  ^    If  the  conspirators  are  alarmed,  and 

if  that  should  become  neoeaaary,  yet  if  the  defendant  has  abandoned  the  scheme  before 
violence  becomes  necessary,  and  before  the  actual  violence  ia  committed,  and  dgnifin 
his  withdrawal  to  his  feUow-conspirators,  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  subsequent 
violence.  And  his  intention  to  withdraw  may  be  proved  by  aet$  as  weU  as  by  words 
spoken  to  his  fellows.  Thus  if  a  prLsouer  in  the  State  prison,  while  en^^aged  with  two 
other  conspirators  in  a  deadly  conflict  with  the  watchman  of  the  prison  in  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  prison,  suddenly  abandons  the  enterprise,  leaves  his  fellow-con- 
spirators, and  goes  to  his  ceU  without  saying  a  word  to  them  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
aoandoned  the  enterprise,  and  his  companions,  thinking  he  is  stiU  acting  with  them, 
and  has  gone  to  his  ceU  for  an  instrument  to  carry  on  the  encounter,  persist  in  the 
attempt,  and  one  of  them  fires  a  shot  which  kills  the  watchman,  it  is  error  for  the 
judge  to  chaige  the  jury  that  the  fact  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  conflict  and  retire- 
ment to  the  ceU  ia  of  no  importance:  it  is  competent  evidence  that  the  prisoner  has 
withdrawn  from  the  enterprise,  and  has  done  acts  which  were  intended  to  signify  his 
withdrawal  to  his  comrades.  The  noeight  of  such  facts  to  prove  a  notification  by  the 
prisoner  to  his  comrades  of  his  ¥rithdrawal  from  the  enterprise  must  be  left  to  the  jury, 
and  may  be  very  slight,  but  it  is  campeUfU  evidmee,  and  should  be  left  to  the  jury: 
State  V.  AUen,  47  Conn.  121. J 

«  Foster,  861,  852,  858;  B.  v.  Howell,  9  C.  &  P.  487  ;  XT.  S.  v.  Ross,  1  Gall.  624. 
[|As  to  what  is  sufficient  evidence  of  such  agreement,  see  People  v,  WDson,  145  N.  Y. 

tf28.] 

•Foster,  850 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  a  b.  2,  c.  29,  §  8  ;  Knapp's  Case,  9  Pick.  518;  j^tate  v. 
Yalwell,  66  Vt  558 ;  Tittle  v.  State,  85  Tex.  Gr.  App.  96 ;  Hicks  v.  U.  S.,  150  (T.  S.  442.] 

«  Ibid. ;  B.  v.  Bostwick,  1  Douff.  207  ;  Harden^s  Case,  2  Dev.  k  Bat  407. 

7  Knapp's  Case,  9  Pick.  519.  The  friends  of  duellists,  who  go  oat  witii  them,  are 
present  when  the  shot  is  fired,  and  return  with  them,  though  not  acting  as  seconds, 
are  principals  in  the  second  degree :  B.  v.  Toung,  8  C.  &  P.  644.  {The  actual 
distance  is  not  conclusive  proof  that  the  prisoner  is  or  is  not  a  principal  in  the  second 
degree:  State  v,  Hamilton,  18  Nev.  886.  In  MoCamey  v.  People,  88  N.  T.  408,  there 
was  proof  that  twelve  barrels  of  whiskey  were  stolen  from  a  warehouse  ;  that  the  pris- 
oner had  part  in  planning  the  theft,  and  in  spying  out  the  lay  of  the  premises  where  the 
property  was  stored,  and  in  learning  the  ways  of  the  keeper ;  also  that  one  who  was  in 
fact  engaged  in  the  taking  of  the  property  sent  the  porter  of  the  warehouse  to  the  house 
of  the  keeper  of  the  goods  with  a  letter,  and  promised  the  porter  a  reward  on  his  calling, 
after  the  aeliveiy  of  It,  at  a  given  number  and  street.  On  his  reaching  that  street,  and 
looking  for  the  number,  he  met  the  prisoner,  who  £Poke  to  him,  and  uey  talked  about 
the  keeper  of  the  property  and  his  wnersabouts.    tiiere  was  no  proof  that  the  prisoner 
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flee  in  different  directions,  and  one  of  them  maim  a  pursuer,  to 
avoid  being  taken,  the  others  are  not  to  be  considered  as  prin- 
cipals in  that  maiming.^ 

§  41.  Aiding,  Abetting,  AMentlng.  The  presence  alone  of  the 
party  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  him  a  principal  in  the  second 
degree,  unless  he  was  aiding  and  abetting  the  perpetrator.  This 
implies  a9$ent  to  the  crime ;  and  mere  bodily  presence,  without 
any  attempt  to  prevent  the  crime,  though  it  will  not  of  itself 
constitute  guilty  participation,  is  evidence  from  which  a  jury 
may  infer  his  consent  and  concurrence.^  And  though  construc- 
tive presence  consists  in  this,  that  it  encourages  the  principal 
actor  with  the  expectation  of  immediate  aid,  yet  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  party  charged  as  principal  in  the  second 
degree  was  actually  present,  at  the  place  assigned,  during  the 
whole  transaction ;  it  being  sufficient  if  he  was  there  at  the  con- 
summation of  the  offence.^    Thus,  if  one  counsel  another  to 

was  at  or  in  dooe  pfroximi^  to  the  warehouse  at  the  time  of  the  theft.  It  was  held 
that  these  facts  were  suflScient  to  anthorize  an  inference  hy  the  jniy  that  the  prisoner 
was  at  the  place  to  which  the  porter  had  heen  directed,  with  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  whereaoonts  and  movements  of  the  warehouseman,  and  of  acting  upon  that  knowl- 
edge aa  would  hest  aid  his  comrade  in  the  theft,  and  that  the  latter  was  aware  of  that 
support  in  the  undertaking,  and  this  was  proof  of  his  being  a  principal  in  the  second 
degree.  In  Mitchell  v.  Com.,  38  Gratt  (Va.)  845,  the  confession  of  the  nrisoner  was 
that  he,  with  two  others,  went  to  rob  a  store  ;  that  he  was  told  by  one  of  tne  other  two 
to  stand  in  the  road  and  watch,  which  he  did,  the  others  going  over  to  the  store  and 
Imocking  at  tiie  door;  the  door  was  opened  by  the  owner  of  the  store,  and  the  two 
conspirators  went  in,  and  the  door  was  closed.  The  prisoner  then  heard  a  scuffle,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  others  came  out,  bringing  the  money  drawer,  and  gave  him  some 
money  out  of  it,  and  said  they  had  killed  we  deceased,  and  would  kill  the  prisoner  if 
he  did  not  keep  quiet  This  was  held  sufficient  proof  that  the  prisoner  was  a  principal 
in  the  second  degree.  In  Breese  v.  State,  12  Ohio  St.  146,  it  is  held  that  if  two  or 
more  persons  oonfederate  together  to  break  open  a  store  in  the  night  season  and  steal  the 
ffoods  therein,  and  it  is  agreed  between  them,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  burglary  and 
leasen  the  duiger  of  detection,  that  one  of  them  shall,  on  the  night  agreed  on,  entice 
the  owner  to  a  house  a  mile  distant  from  the  store  and  detain  him  there,  while  the  others 
break  into  the  store  and  remove  the  goods,  and  the  confederates  perform  their  respective 
parts  of  the  sgreement,  the  person  who  thus  entices  the  owner  away  and  detains  him  is 
constructively  present  at  the  burglary,  and  may  be  indicted  as  a  principal  offender.  \ 

•  K.  V.  White,  Buss.  &  Ry.  99. 

1  Foster,  850  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  488 ;  ]Stote  v.  Maloy,  44  Iowa  104 ;  State  v.  Jones,  88 
N.  C.  605 ;  Lamb  v.  People,  96  111.  78.  ZOcnUra^  Jones  v.  People,  166  id.  264.] 
'*  The  true  rule  is  this :  Any  person  who  is  present  at  the  commission  of  a  trespass, 
encouraging  or  exciting  the  same  by  words,  gestures,  looks,  or  sicns,  or  who  in  any 
way  or  by  any  means  countenances  or  approves  the  same,  is  in  law  deemed  to  be  an 
aider  and  abettor,  and  liable  as  principal ;  and  proof  that  a  person  is  present  at  the 
commission  of  a  trespass,  without  disapproving  or  opposing  it,  is  evidence  from  which, 
in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  it  is  competent  for  the  jury  to  infer  that  he 
assented  thereto,  lent  to  it  his  countenance  and  approval,  and  was  thereby  aiding  and 
abetting  the  same.  *  By  BixEelow,  C.  J.,  in  Brown  r.  Perkins,  1  Allen  (Mass.)  98. [ 

«  R.  ».  Dyer,  2  East  P.  C.  767  ;  R.  v,  Atwell,  ib.  768.  If  he  only  assists  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  snlgect  of  the  offence,  after  the  crime  is  completed,  as  in  further  carrying 
away  stolen  goods,  he  is  but  an  accessory  after  the  fact :  B.  v.  King,  Buss.  &  Ry.  882 ; 
People  V,  Norton,  8  Gowen  187. 

▼OL.  m. — 4 
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commit  suicide,  and  is  present  at  the  consummation  of  the  act, 
he  is  principal  in  the  murder;  for  it  is  the  presumption  of  law, 
that  advice  has  the  influence  and  effect  intended  by  the  adviser, 
unless  it  is  shown  to  have  been  otherwise,  as,  for  example,  that 
it  was  received  with  scoff,  or  manifestly  rejected  and  ridiculed 
at  the  time  it  was  given.  ^ 

§  42.  AooesBory  before  the  Fact.  An  accessary  b^ore  the  fact 
is  he  who,  being  absent  at  the  time  of  the  felony  committed, 
does  yet  procure,  counsel,  or  command  another  to  commit  a 
felony.^  Words  amounting  to  a  bare  permission  will  not  alone 
constitute  this  offence.^  Neither  will  mere  concealment  of  the 
design  to  commit  a  felony.^  It  is  not  necessary  to  this  degree 
of  crime  that  the  connection  between  the  accessory  and  the  actor 
be  immediate;  for  if  one  procures  another  to  cause  a  felony 
to  be  committed  by  some  third  person,  and  he  does  so,  the  pro- 
curer is  accessory  before  the  fact,  though  he  never  saw  or  heard 
of  the  individual  finally  employed  to  commit  the  crime.  ^ 

§  43.  None  in  Treason,  Misdemeanor,  or  Manslanghter.  There 
are  no  accessories  before  the  fact  in  treason  nor  in  crimes  under 
the  degree  of  felony^  all  persons  concerned  in  them  being  con- 
sidered principals ;  ^  nor  in  manslaughter^  because  the  offence  is 
considered  in  law  sudden  and  unpremeditated.^ 

*  Com.  o.  Bowen,  18  Mass.  859;  R.  v.  Dyson,  Ross.  St,  Ry.  $28;  R.  «.  Alison, 
8  C   A  P   418 

1  1  Hale  P.  G.  615.  See  R.  v.  TackweU,  G.  Su  M.  215.  [l^his  does  not  apply  to 
one  who  joins  a  conspiracy  for  thepurpose  of  procoring  the  puniahoient  of  the  others : 
Com.  o.  HoUister,  15/  Pa.  18.1  { Where  one  was  indicted  as  accessory  before  the  fact  to 
a  mnrder,  it  was  held  that  e7iaence  that  he  had  said  to  the  murderer,  three  days  previ- 
ously to  the  murder,  that  be  would  give  him  a  month's  whiskey  if  he  would  kill  the 
deceased,  was  sufficient  to  justify  a  conviction :  ExnatU  Willoughby,  14  Nev.  451.  ( 

<  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c  29,  S  16  ;  R.  o.  Scares,  Russ.  &  Ry.  25 ;  People  v,  Norton, 
8  Cowen  137. 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  874 ;  {Noftsinger  o.  Stete,  7  Tex.  App.  801 ;  Rucker  v.  State,  ib. 
549.} 

«  Foster,  125,  126  ;  ICacDaniel's  Case,  19  How.  St  Tr.  804 ;  Earl  of  Somerset's 
Case,  2  id.  965  ;  JR.  v.  Cooper,  :5  C.  &  P.  585.  A  stakeholder  who  takes  no  part 
in  the  arrangements  for  a  prize-fight,  and  is  not  present  at  the  fight,  and  aoes 
nothing  more  than  hold  the  money  and  pay  it  over  to  the  winner,  is  not  an  accessory 
before  the  fact  to  the  manslaughter  of  one  of  the  combatants :  Queen  o.  Taylor,  2  Cr. 
Cas.  Res.  147.  (  [Where  two  are  concerned  in  a  crime,  one  cannot  be  an  accessoiy 
unless  the  other  is  a  principal :  Moore  v.  State,  87  Tex.  Cr.  App.  552.]] 

^  People  V.  Davidson,  5  Cal.  188  ;  {R.  v.  Greenwood,  16  Jur.  890 ;  2  Denison  C.  G. 
458  ;  9  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  585  ;  5  Cox  C.  C.  521 ;  B.  v.  Moland,  2  Moody  C.  C.  276 ; 
Ward  0.  People,  6  Hill  (N.  Y.)  144  ;  State  v.  Goode,  1  Hawks  468  ;  Wilhams  v.  State, 
12  Sm.  Ifc  M.  58 ;  Com.  v.  McAtee,  8  Dana  28 ;  Com.  v.  Ray,  8  Gray  (Mass.)  441; 
[; Atkins  V.  State,  95  Tenn.  474 ;  State  v.  DeBoy,  117  N.  C.  702;  Wainard  v.  State, 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  618,  615  ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  85.  But  see  R  v.  Gaylor,  40  Eng.  Law  4 
Eq.  556-558.    XfionJbra^  Stete  v,  Steeves,  29  Or.  85.] 
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§  44.  AooeMory;  Instnictioiis.  Where  the  principal  ctcts  under 
ifutrueUans  from  the  accessory,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
affect  the  latter,  that  the  instructions  be  proved  to  have  been 
literally  or  precisely  followed ;  it  will  be  sufficient  if  it  be  shown 
that  they  have  been  suhgtantialli/  complied  toith.^  Thus,  if  one 
instructs  another  to  commit  a  murder  by  poison,  and  he  effects 
it  with  a  sword,  the  former  is  accessory  to  the  murder,  for  that 
was  the  principal  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  substance  of  the 
instructions.^  So,  if  the  person  employed  goes  beyond  his  in- 
structions,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  as,  if  the 
design  be  to  rob,  and  in  doing  this  he  kills  the  party,  whether 
upon  resistance  made,  or  for  concealment  of  the  robbery ;  or,  if 
the  instructions  be  to  bum  the  house  of  A,  and  the  flames  ex- 
tend to  the  house  of  B,  and  bum  that  also,  —  the  person  counsel- 
ling and  directing  is  accessory  to  the  murder,  in  the  former  case, 
and  to  the  burning  of  the  second  house,  in  the  latter ;  because 
the  second  crime  was  a  probable  consequence  of  the  first,  and 
every  sane  man  is  presumed  to  foresee  and  assume  the  probable 
consequences  of  his  own  acts.^  So,  if  the  party  employed  to 
commit  a  felony  on  one  person,  perpetrates  it,  by  mistakey  upon 
another,  the  party  counselling  is  accessory  to  the  crime  actually 
committed.^  But  if  the  principal  totally  and  substantially  de- 
parts from  Ms  ifistruetions^  as  if,  being  solicited  to  burn  a  house, 
he  moreover  commits  a  robbery  while  so  doing,  he  stands  single 
in  the  latter  crime,  and  the  other  is  not  held  responsible  for  it 
as  accessory.^ 

§  45.    Aooessory ;    Countermanding  InBtmotlons.     If  the  acces- 

Tex.  Cr.  App.,  80  S.  W.  555  ;  Wagner  v.  State,  43  Neb.  1 ;  Com.  v.  Aheam,  160 
Haas.  SCO.  J  And  qtuBre  whether  the  accessories  before  the  fact  to  petty  statutory  of- 
fences are  ponishable  at  aU  :  Com.  v,  Willard,  22  Pick.  (Mass.)  476,  478.  In  fmany 
Statee,3  ^  statate,  no  distinction  exists  between  a  principal  and  an  accessory  l^efore 
tiie  fact :  Feople  v,  Davidson,  5  Gal.  183  ;(  ^State  v.  Smith,  100  Iowa  1  ;  Noble  v.  Peo- 
jde,  23  Col.  9  ;  State  v,  Steeves,  29  Or.  85 ;  State  v.  Schuchman,  183  Mo.  Ill ;  State 
V.  Glein,  17  Mont  17 ;  Wagner  v.  State,  48  Neb.  1 ;  State  v.  Kent,  4  N.  D.  577  ; 
fixmer  v.  People,  153  HI.  128 ;  People  v,  McEane,  143  N.  Y.  455 ;  State  v.  Patter- 
son, 52  Kan.  335 ;  State  v.  Phelps,  5  S.  B.  480 ;  State  v.  Duncan,  7  Wash.  836 ;  Com. 
9.  Carter,  94  Ey.  527.^ 

1  Ante,  Vol.  I.  J  65  ;  {V.  8.  v.  Sykes,  58  F.  1000.] 

<  Forter,  369,  370. 

•  Foster,  870 ;  1  Bnss.  on  Crimes,  85  ;  ante,  Vol.  I.  S 18  ;  mpra,  §§  13, 14 ;  Qsaacs  v. 
State,  86  Tex.  Cr.  Anp.  505.]  Where  a  servant  wrongfully  placed  nis  master's  ffoods 
in  a  position  to  enable  the  prisoner,  from  whom  they  had  been  purchased,  to  ootain 

S^yment  for  them  a  second  time,  he  was  adjudged  an  accessory  before  the  fact :  B.  v. 
anniM^  17  Jur.  28  ;  14  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  548 ;  1  Pearce  C.  Cf.  21. 
«  1  Hale  P.  C.  617 ;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  86 ;  Foster,  870-872. 

•  1  Hale  P.  C.  616,  617 ;  Foster,  869. 
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sory  repents  and  countermands  the  order  before  it  is  executed, 
and  yet  the  principal  persists  and  commits  the  crime,  the  party 
is  not  chargeable  as  accessory.  But  if,  though  repenting,  he 
did  not  actually  countermand  the  principal  before  the  fact  was 
done,  he  is  guilty.^ 

§  46.  'When  Acoeflsoiy  may  be  tiled.  By  the  common  law, 
an  accessory  cannot  be  put  upon  his  separate  trial,  without  his 
consent,  untU  conviction  of  the  principal;^  for  the  legal  guilt  of 
the  accessory  depends  on  the  guilt  of  the  principal;  and  the 
guilt  of  the  principal  can  only  be  established  in  a  prosecution 
against  himself.^  But  an  accessory  to  a  felony  committed  by 
several,  some  of  whom  have  been  convicted,  may  be  tried  as 
accessory  to  a  felony  committed  by  these  last;  but  if  he  is  in- 
dicted and  tried  as  accessory  to  a  felony  committed  by  them  all, 
and  some  of  them  have  not  been  proceeded  against,  it  is  error.  ^ 
If  the  principal  be  dead,  the  accessory  cannot,  by  the  common 
law,  be  tried  at  all.^  The  conviction  of  the  principal  is  suffi- 
cient, without  any  judgment,  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  his 
guilt,  to  warrant  the  trial  of  the  accessory ;  ^  but  the  latter  may 

1  1  Hale  p.  C.  618. 

1  1  Hale  P.  C.  628;  Phillips's  Case,  16  Kass.  428 ;  2  Bnir^s  Trial,  440 ;  4  Cianch 
App.  502,  508 ;  Barron  v.  People,  1  Parker  Gr.  246.  [In  Texas  the  principal  must 
have  been  sentenced  :  Einffsbnry  v.  State,  87  Tez.  Gr.  App.  259.1  By  Stats.  7  Geo. 

IV.  c.  64,  ]  9,  the  accessory  before  the  fact  is  deemed  gaillr  of  a  substantiye  felony,  for 
which  he  may  be  indicted  and  tried,  whether  the  principal  has  or  has  not  been  previ- 
ously convicted.    Similar  statntes  have  been  passed  in  several  of  the  United  States : 

5 State  V.  Whitt,  118  N.  C.  716  ;  State  t;.  Bogae,  52  Kan.  79.1  {But  he  must  be  in- 
icted  as  accessory.  As  to  form  of  indictment,  see  Com.  o.  Smith,  11  Allen  (Mass.) 
241 ;  State  v.  Bicker,  29  Me.  84.  In  State  v.  Chapin,  17  Ark.  561,  it  Ib  held  that  an 
accessory  before  the  fact  in  one  State  to  a  felony  committed  in  anotiier  State  Ib  guilty 
of  a  crime  in  the  State  where  he  became  accessory,  and  puni^ble  there,  the  principal 
being  indictable  in  the  State  where  the  felony  was  committed.  In  Adams  v.  People, 
1  Gomst.  178,  it  is  held  that,  where  an  offence  is  committed  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  offender  being  at  the  time  without  the  State,  and  perpetrating  the  crime  by  means 
of  an  innocent  agent,  he  can  be  tried  in  New  York  whenever  he  is  brought  into  court ; 
and  the  fact  that  he  owed  allegiance  to  another  State  is  not  material  unless  the  crime 
alleged  be  treason.] 

^  {The  record  oi  the  conviction  of  the  principal  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  principal  has  been  convicted,  but  it  is,  as  Mr.  Greenleaf  says,  prima  facie  evidence 
of  his  guilt :  Levy  v.  People,  80  N.  Y.  827  ;  Anderson  v.  State,  68  Gku  675,  where  the 
court  cites  1  Buss.  Cr.  41 ;  2  id.  253  ;  Bosooe's  Cr.  Evid.  870,  877.  ( 

•  Stoops's  Case,  7  S.  &  B.  491. 

*  Phillips's  Case,  16  Mass.  428.  On  a  similar  <^uestion,  Hullock,  B.,  doubted,  but 
would  not  stop  the  case  ;  but  the  party  being  acquitted,  the  point  was  no  further  con- 
sidered :  Quinn's  Case,  Lewin  G.  C.  1.    See  State  v.  Bicker,  29  Me.  84. 

^  j  It  has  been  held  in  New  York  that  the  accessory  may  be  indicted  and  put  upon 
trial  before  the  conviction  of  the  principal,  and  if  the  fact  of  such  conviction  is  proved 
during  the  trial  of  the  accessoiy,  be  may  be  convicted  as  accessory  to  the  dime  :  Jones 

V.  Peonle,  20  Hun  (N.  Y.)  545 ;  Starin  v.  People,  45  N.  Y.  885. 

And  in  Pennsylvania  it  has  been  held  that  the  accessory  may  be  indicted,  but  not  put 
on  trial,  before  tne  conviction  of  the  principal :  Holmes  v.  Com.,  25  Pa.  St  ^1.  Bat 
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rebut  it  by  showing,  clearly,  that  the  principal  ought  not  to  hare 
been  convicted.^    And  it  seems  that  in  every  case  of  the  trial 
of  an  accessory,  he  may  controvert  the  guilt  of  the  principal, ^ 
He  may  also  require  the  production  of  the  record  of  his  convic- 
tion, notwithstanding  he  has  himself  pleaded  to  the  indictment ; 
for  the  waiver  of  a  right,  in  criminal  cases,  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed.^   If  the  principal  is  indicted  for  murder,  and  another  is 
indicted  as  accessory  to  that  crime  after  the  fact,  and  upon  trial 
the  offence  of  the  principal  is  reduced  to  manslaughter,  the  other 
may  still  be  found  guilty  of  being  accessory  to  the  latter  crime.' 
§  47*    Aooeuorles  after  the  Faot.     Accessories  after  thefaety  by 
the  common  law,  are  those  who,  knotving  a  felony  to  have  been 
conunitted  by  another,  receive^  relieve^  cowfor%  or  assist  ihefelcn,^ 
If  one  opposes  the  apprehension  of  a  felon,  or  voluntarily  and 
intentionally  suffers  him  to  escape,  or  rescues  him,  he  becomes 
an  accessory  after  the  fact'     So,  if  he  receives  or  aids  an 
accessory  before  the  fact,  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  received  or 
aided  the  principal  felon.'    But  the  felony  must  have  been  com- 
pleted at  tiie  time,  or  the  party  is  not  an  accessory  after  the  fact 
Thus,  if  the  aid  is  given  after  the  infliction  of  a  mortal  stroke, 
but  before  death  ensues,  he  is  not  accessory  to  the  death.  ^    There 
must  be  evidence  that  the  party  charged  did  some  act,  person- 
ally, to  assist  the  felon ;  ^  but  it  is  sufficient,  if  it  appear  that  he 
did  so  by  employing  another  person  to  assist  him.® 

now  in  that  State  by  statute  he  may  be  indicted  just  as  if  he  were  principal :  Com.  v. 
HagheB»  11  Phila.  (Pa.)  480.  |  [|In  Kansas  the  accessory  mav  be  convicted  of  an 
offence  of  a  higher  deme  than  that  of  which  the  principal  has  been  convicted  :  State 
V.  Gray,  55  Kan.  185/] 

*  Knapp's  Case,  10  Pick.  484 ;  Williamson's  Case,  2  Ya.  Cas.  211 ;  Foster,  864-868  ; 
Cook  9.  Field,  8  Esp.  184. 

7  Foster,  867,  868;  Macdaniel's  Case,  19  HoweU  St  Tr.  808;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes, 
89  40. 
'*  Andrews's  Case,  8  Mass.  182, 188.    And  see  Brigga's  Case,  5  Pick.  429. 

*  Oreenaere's  Case,  8  C.  &  P.  85. 

^  1  Hale  P.  C.  618,  622;  4  Bl.  Comm.  87.  So  if  he  employs  another  to  receive  and 
aarist  the  principal  felon  :  R.  v.  Jarvis,  2  M.  &  Bob.  40.  [Advising  the  victim  of  a 
rape  to  chaTge  some  one  else  than  the  defendant  with  the  crime  is  ins^cient :  State  v. 
Doty,  57  Kan.  835*3 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  619;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29,  §27  ;  B.  v.  Gieenacre,  8  C.  &  P.  85. 
s  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29,  SI :  1  Hale  P.  C.  622. 

«  1  Hale  P.  C.  622 ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29,  §  85 ;  4  BL  Comm.  88. 

*  B.  V.  Chappie,  9  C.  &  P.  855. 

*  B.  9.  Jarvis,  2  M.  &  Bob.  40.  The  reason  on  which  the  common  law  makes  the 
Pjarty  in  these  cases  criminal  is,  that  the  conrae  of  pnblic  justice  is  hindered,  and  jus- 
tice itself  evaded,  bj  &cilitating  the  escape  of  the  lelon.  Therefore,  to  bay  or  receive 
stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  does  not,  at  common  law,  make  the  party 
aceeasoTY  to  the  theft,  because  he  receives  the  goods  only,  and  not  the  felon  ;  but  he  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor :  4  BL  Comm.  8|;  [^Street  v.  State,  45  S.  W.  577,  Tex.  Cr. 
App.] 
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§  48.  Hosband  and  Wife.  A.  feme  covert  cannot  be  an  acces- 
sory after  the  fact  for  receiving  her  husband;  for  it  was  her 
duty  not  to  discover  him.^  But  it  is  generally  said  that  the  hus- 
band may  be  an  accessory  after  the  fact  by  the  receipt  of  his 
wife.^  And  though  this  has  been  questioned,  because  the  obli- 
gations of  husband  and  wife  are  reciprocal,  the  husband  owing 
protection  to  the  wife;^  yet  it  seems  that  it  is  still  to  be  re- 
ceived as  the  rule  of  law.  If  the  wife  receive  stolen  goods,  or 
receive  a  felon,  of  her  own  separate  act,  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  husband;  or  if  he,  knowing  thereof,  abandon  the 
house,  refusing  to  participate  in  the  offence,  —  she  alone  is 
guilty  as  an  accessory.^  And  if  she  be  guilty  of  procuring  the 
husband  to  commit  a  felony,  this,  it  seems,  will  make  her  an 
accessory  before  the  fact,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were 
sole.^  So,  also,  the  wife  may  sometimes  commit  the  principal 
felony,  and  the  husband  be  accessory  before  the  fact;  as,  if  she 
utter  forged  documents,  in  his  absence,  but  by  his  direction.^ 

§  49.  Indictment ;  AUegations.  In  the  indictment  of  an  accei- 
sort/  before  the  factj  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  state  the 
manner  of  committing  the  offence;  it  is  sufficient  to  charge, 
generally,  that  he  ^  feloniously  abetted,  incited,  and  procured  " 
the  principal  to  commit  ii^  In  the  case  of  an  (zcces9ory  after 
the  factj  it  is  sufficient,  after  stating  the  principal  offence,  to 
charge  that  he  did  afterwards  ^^feloniously  receive,  comfort, 
harbor,  and  maintain  "  the  principal  offender.'    And  in  either 

1  1  Hide  P.  C.  621 ;  4  61.  Comm.  88.     jBnt  she  may  be  an  acoesaoiy  before  the 
fact  in  her  husband's  crime  :  R.  v.  Manning,  2  C.  &  E«  903.) 
3  Ibid. ;  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  c  29,  §  84. 

*  1  Deacon,  Grim.  Law,  15. 

*  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  21 ;  1  HaJe  P.  C.  621. 

ft  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  c  29,  §  84.     See  also  1  Hale  P.  G.  516. 

ft  R.  V.  Morris,  Rnss.  &  Ry.  270. 

^  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  29,  §  17.  **  To  cause,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "  is  to  procoTe  or  coun- 
sel : To  assent,  is  to  give  his  assent  or  agreement  afterwards  to  tne  procurement 

or  counsel  of  another  : To  consent  is  to  agree  at  the  time  of  the  procurement  or 

counsel ;  and  he  in  law  is  a  procurer  :  *'  8  Inst.  169. 

«  1  Deacon,  Grim.  Law,  17  ;  2  Ghitty,  Grim.  Law,  5  ;  Archb.  Grim.  PL  820.  In 
the  indictment  of  an  accessory,  whether  before  or  after  the  fact,  tiie  charge  against  the 
principal  felon  is  first  stated,  with  all  the  formality  necessary  in  chan;ing  him  alone  ; 
after  which,  the  offence  of  the  accessory  is  alleged.  The  Ixxly  of  the  indictment  at 
common  law  is  usually  after  the  following  manner  :  — 

1.  Againd  an  Aecumry  to  a  Lareeny^  hef&rt  the  FaeL 

The  jurors  for  the  (State  or  Commonwealth)  of  M.,  upon  their  oath  present,  that 

{naming  ihe  prineipal  feUm),  of ,  in  the  county  of———,  (addition)  on  the 

day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  at ,  in  said  county  of 

,  one  silver  cup,  of  the  value  of dollars,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  on« 


§49.] 
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case,  if  he  is  indicted  as  accessory  to  two  or  more,  and  is  found 
guilty  of  being  accessory  to  one  only,  the  conviction  is  good.^ 
Ify  being  indicted  as  accessory  lefore  the  fact,  the  proof  is  that 
he  was  pre%cnt^  aiding  and  abetting,  he  cannot  be  convicted  of 
the  charge  in  the  indictment;  for  the  proof  is  of  a  different 
crime,  namely,  of  the  present  felony.^  But  if  two  are  indicted 
together,  one  being  charged  with  larceny,  and  the  other  with 
the  substantive  felony  of  receiving  the  same  goods,  the  latter 
may  be  convicted,  though  the  former  is  acquitted.^    And  if  two 

(Miming  the  owner),  then  and  there  in  the  possession  of  the  said  (oumer)  being  found, 
felonionslY  did  stod,  take,  and  cany  away,  against  the  p^ce  of  the  (State  or  Com- 
monwealtn)  aforesaid.  And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  further 
present,  that  (naming  the  aceesaory)  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  (addUion)  be- 
fore the  committing  of  the  larceny  aforesaid,  to  wit,  on  the day  of ,  in 

the  year ,  at ,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  did  knowingly  and  feloniously 

incite,  move,  procure,  aid,  abet,  counsel,  hire,  and  command  the  saia  {principal  felon) 
to  do  and  commit  the  said  felony  and  larceny,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  against 
the  peace  of  the  (State  or  Commonwealth)  aforesaid.  {See  Com.  v.  Mullen,  150  Mass. 
896.| 

The  words  "  and  against  the  form  of  the  statute  (or  statutes)  in  that  case  made  and 
provided,"  are  necessaiy  to  be  added  only  when  the  indictment  is  founded  upon  a  stat- 
ute ;  otherwiBe,  they  are  mere  surplusage,  in  the  case  of  offences  at  common  law : 
2  Hale  P.  C.  190 ;  1  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  p.  289  (Perkins's  ed.);  Com.  v.  Shattuck,  4  Cush. 
141-143;  Com.  v.  Hoxey,  16  Mass.  385.  {It  was  held  sufficient,  when  an  indictment, 
after  aUeging  that  an  abortion  had  been  committed  by  some  person  unknown,  chai^y^ed 
that  the  cLefendant,  before  the  abortion  was  committed,  "did  feloniously  and  maliciously 
incite,  move,  and  procure,  aid,  counsel,  and  hire,  and  command  the  said  person  as  afore- 
said unknown,  the  said  felony  and  abortion,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  to  do  and 
commit:  Com.  v.  Adams,  127  id.  15. | 

2.   Against  an  Accessory  to  any  Felony,  after  the  Fact, 

[The  indictment  is  first  framed  in  the  usual  form  a^ninst  the  principal  felon,  after 
which  it  proceeds  to  charge  the  accessory  as  follows :  —-] 

And  tne  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  further  present,  that  (nam* 

ing  the  accessory)  of  — ,  in  the  county  of ^  (addition)  well  knowing  the  said 

(principal  felon)  to  have  done  and  committed  the  felony  and  (murder  or  robbery,  etc., 
as  the  ease  may  he)  aforesaid,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the 

day  of  ,  in  the  year  — ,  at  — ^ — ,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  him  the 

said  (principal  fdan)  did  then  and  there  knowingly  and  feloniously  receive,  harbor, 
conceal,  ana  maintain,  in  the  felony  and  (murder,  etc)  aforesaid,  against  the  peace  of 
the  (State  or  Commonwealth)  aforesaid. 

8.  Against  joint  Accessories  to  a  Murder,  htfore  Vie  Fact, 

[After  aUeging  the  murder,  in  the  usual  form,  against  the  principal,  the  indictment 
proceeds  thus :— ^ 

And  the  jurors  (etc.)  do  further  present,  that  J.  E.,  of  ■,  etc.^  and  G.  C,  of 

,  etc.,  beforei'the  said  felony  and  murder  was  committed,  in  manner  and  form 

aforesaid,  to  wit,  on  ,  at ,  were  accessory  thereto  before  the  fact,  and  then 

and  there  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  their  malice  aforethought,  did  counsel,  hire,  and 
procure  the  said  {naming  the  prindpal  feUnC)  the  felony  and  murder  aforesaid,  in  man- 
ner and  form  aforesaid,  to  do  and  commit,  a^iainst  the  peace  of  the  (State  or  Common- 
woJth)  aforesaid.    See  Com.  v.  Enapp,  9  Pick.  496  ;  10  id.  477. 

s  Lord  Sanchar^s  Case,  9  Co.  119  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  624. 

«  B.  V.  Winfred  Gordon  et  al.,  2  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  615 ;  1  East  P.  C.'852 ;  7  Russ. 
on  Crimes,  SO,  81;  B.  v.  Perkins,  12  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  587;  5  Cox  C.  C.  554;  2  Beni- 
son  C.  C.  459. 

*  R.  V,  Pnlham,  9  C.  &  P.  280.  This,  it  is  supposed,  can  arise  only  where,  by 
statute,  the  offence  of  receiving  is  made  a  substantive  felony. 
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are  indicted  together,  the  one  of  murder  and  the  other  as  acces- 
sory after  the  fact,  and  the  former  be  convicted  of  manslaughter 
only,  the  latter  may  also  be  convicted  as  accessory  to  the  latter 
offence.* 

§  60.  Proof.  In  proof  of  the  offence  of  being  accessory  hefore 
the  fae%  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  prisoner  instigated  and 
incited  the  principal  to  commit  the  crime.  With  respect  to  the 
degree  of  incitement,  and  the  force  of  the  persuasion  used,  no 
rule  seems  to  have  been  laid  down.  If  it  was  of  a  nature  tend- 
ing to  induce  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  was  so  intended, 
it  will  be  presumed  to  have  led  to  that  result,  if  the  crime  is 
proved.^  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  prove,  substantially, 
that  the  persuasion  employed  actually  produced  any  effect,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  indictment ;  nor  is  it  a  good  defence  that 
the  crime  would  have  been  committed  had  no  persuasion  or 
incitement  been  employed.^  The  cases  where  one  crime  was 
advised,  and  another  was  perpetrated  upon  that  advice,  are  all 
governed  by  one  and  the  same  principle.  If  the  crime,  com- 
mitted by  the  principal  felon,  was  committed  under  the  influence 
of  the  flagitious  advice  of  the  other  party,  and  the  event,  though 
possibly  falling  out  beyond  the  original  intention  of  the  latter, 
was,  nevertheless,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  a  probable 
consequence  of  that  felony,  he  is  guilty  of  being  accessory  to 
the  crime  actually  committed.  But  if  the  principal,  following 
the  suggestions  of  his  own  heart,  wilfully  and  knowingly  com- 
mitted a  felony  of  another  kind,  on  a  different  subject,  he  alone 
is  guilty.' 

*  Per  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  B.  v.  Oroenacre,  8  C.  &  P.  85. 

^  So  where  there  was  evidence  that  two  were  standiug  toflether,  and  a  man  ap- 
proacned,  and  one  of  the  two  commanded  him  to  stop  or  he  would  shoot  him,  and  the 
other  of  the  two  did  actuallj  shoot  and  kill  him,  it  was  held  that  this  was  proof  that 
the  one  who  commanded  the  deceased  to  stop  was  present  aiding  and  abetting  the  mur- 
der. This  is  not  conclusive  proof,  however,  and  it  is  error  to  instruct  the  jury  that  it 
is :  People  v.  Leith,  62  Cal.  251.  See  Ex  parte  Willoughby,  H  Nev.  451,  wnere  A  said 
to  B  that  he  would  give  him  a  month's  whiskey  if  he  would  whip  or  kill  C,  and  B  after- 
wards killed  C.    It  was  held  that  A  was  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  murder. 

Where  the  fact  relied  on  to  prove  the  defendant  an  accessory  to  a  buiglary  is  that  he 
furnished  the  tools  for  the  burglary,  it  need  not  be  shown  that  the  tools  were  actually 
used  for  that  purpose :  State  v,  Tazwell,  80  La.  An.  Pt  II.  884.1 

'  2  Stark.  £v.  8.    And  see  Com.  v.  Bowen,  18  Mass.  859. 

*  Foster,  870,  871,  872 ;  supra,  §  44. 
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ARSON. 

§  51.  Indictment.  The  indictment  at  common  law,  for  this 
crime,  charges  that  the  prisoner,  *^  with  force  and  arms,  on,  etc., 
at,  etc.,  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  maliciously  did  set  fire  to  and 
bum  a  certain  dwelling-house^  of  one  J.  S.,  there  situate,'' etc. ^ 
To  support  the  indictment,  therefore,  four  things  must  be  proved : 
namely,  first,  that  the  offence  was  committed  upon  a  dwelling- 
house  ;  ^  secondly,  that  it  was  the  house  of  the  person  named  as 
the  owner  ;^  thirdly,  that  it  was  burnt;  and,  fourthly,  that  this 
was  done  with  a  felonious  intent. 

§  52.  Dwemng-honae.  The  term  dwelling-house^  in  the  com- 
mon law,  comprehends  not  only  the  very  mansion-house,  but  all 
out-houses  which  are  parcel  thereof,  though  not  contiguous  to 
it,  nor  under  the  same  roof,  such  as  the  bam,  stable,  cow-house, 
sheep-house,  dairy -house,  mill-house,  and  the  like;^  so  that  if 

1  It  is  not  neceMary  to  allege  it  to  be  a  dwdliiuf'houM ;  the  word  **  house  "  alone  ia 
sufficient:  8  Inst.  67 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  567;  Com.  v.  Posey,  4  Call  109;  B.  v.  Connor, 
2  Coz  C.  C.  65  ;  2  East  P.  C.  1088.     See  State  v.  Sutcliffe.  4  Strobh.  872. 

'  The  omission  of  the  words  "  there  situate  "  is  not  fatal  to  the  indictment.  Where 
the  place  is  material,  the  place  alleged  in  the  yenue,  taken  in  connection,  that  the  de- 
fendant then  and  there  did  the  act,  sofficientlj  designate  the  locality  of  the  building 
set  on  fire.  The  principle  is,  that  if  it  is  not  expressly  stated  where  the  bailding  is  sit- 
uated, it  shaU  be  taken  to  be  situated  at  the  place  named  in  the  indictment  by  way  of 
yenue :  Com.  v.  Lamb,  1  Gray  498;  £.  v,  Napper,  1  Moody  C.  C.  46 ;  jCom.  o.  Barney, 
lOCnsh.  (Mass.)  480.} 

*  The  burning  of  other  property,  of  yaiious  descriptions,  is  made  punishable  by 
statutes  of  the  different  American  States,  the  consideration  of  which  does  not  fall  within 
the  plan  of  this  treatise. 

*  Seesupm,  §  10;  Com.  o.  Wade,  17  Pick.  895;  {Com.  v,  Barney,  supra;  Hooker 
V.  State,  18  Gratt.  (Va«)  768.}  The  chaige  for  this  offence^  at  common  law,  is  in  the 
following  form : — 

The  jurors,  etc.,  on  their  oath  present,  that  A.  B.,  of  etc.,  on,  etc.,  at,  etc.,  the 
dwelling-house  of  one  C.  D.,  there  situate,  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  maliciously  did 
set  fire  to,  and  the  same  house  then  and  there,  by  such  firing  as  aforesaid,  feloniously, 
wHfally,  and  maliciously  did  bum  and  consume,  against  uie  peace  of  the  (State  or 
Commonwealth)  aforesaid. 

The  words  tnl/ully  (or  volurUarUy)  and  maliciously,  as  well  as  feloniously,  are  in- 
dispensable in  charging  this  crime:  2  East  P.  0.  1038;  1  Gabbett,  Crim.  Law,  78 ; 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  89,  fi  5 ;  R.  v.  Reader,  4  C.  &  P.  245.  But  it  seems  that  the  allega- 
tion that  the  act  was  done  "  wilfully  "  is  unnecessary,  as  the  term  *'  maliciously  "  suffi- 
ciently imports  that  the  offence  was  committed  wilfully:  Chapman  v.  Com.,  5  Wharton 
427.   See  Train  and  Heard's  Precedents  of  Indictments,  29. 

1  8  Inst.  67  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  567;  4  Bl.  Comm.  221 ;  2  East  P.  C.  1020 ;  2  Buss,  on 
Crimes,  548 ;  {Com.  v.  Barney,  supra;  Gage  v.  Sbelton,  8  Bich.  242. }    In  Msssachu- 
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the  eyidence  be  of  the  burning  of  one  of  these,  the  averment  is 
proved.  But  if  the  bam  be  no  part  of  the  mansion-house,  the 
burning  is  said  not  to  be  felony,  unless  it  have  corn  or  hay  in 
it^  If  the  out-house  be  within  the  same  curtilage  or  common 
fence,  it  is  taken  to  be  parcel  of  the  mansion-house ;  but  no  dis- 
tant barn  or  other  building  is  under  the  same  privilege ;  nor  is 
any  out-house,  however  near,  and  though  it  be  occupied  by  the 
owner  of  the  mansion-house,  if  it  be  not  parcel  of  the  messuage, 
and  so  found  to  be.'  No  common  enclosure  is  necessary,  if  the 
building  be  adjoining  the  mansion-house,  and  occupied  as  parcel 
thereof.* 

§  53.  Burning  one's  own  House.  The  burning  of  <me*%  awn 
house,  the  owner  being  also  the  occupant,  does  not  amount  to 
this  crime ;  ^  though  it  is  a  great  misdemeanor,  if  it  be  so  near 

•etts,  the  Stat^  1804,  o.  81,  {  1,  refers  to  the  dwelling-houae  strictly :  Com.  v.  BnzzeU, 
16  Pick.  161. 

'  Ibid. ;  4  Com.  Dig.  471,  tit.  Justices,  P.  1 ;  Sam^n  v.  Com.,  6  Watts  &  Seig. 
885 ;  1  Gabbett,  Crim.  Law,  75.  ^Burning  a  com-cnb  outside  the  curtilage  is  not 
arson ;  State  v.  Jeter,  46  S.  C.  2.^ 

*  Ibid. ;  2  East  P.  C.  493, 1020  ;  SUte  v,  Stewart,  6  Conn.  47 ;  K  p.  Haughton,  5  C. 
&  P.  555.  I  The  term  "curtilage"  has  been  described  in  Massachusetts  to  mean  "a 
fence  or  enclosure  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  around  a  dwelling-house,  usually  includ- 
ing the  buildings  occupied  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  dwelling-house ;  and  this 
fence  enclosure  mi^ht  be  either  a  separate  fence  or  might  consist  partly  of  a  fence  and 
partly  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  so  within  the  enclosure."  The  Question  what  is 
a  cuililage  is  one  of  law  for  the  court ;  but  when  the  court  has  defined  the  term,  it  is 
for  the  jury  to  say  upon  the  evidence  in  the  case  whether  the  building  which  was  burnt 
was  within  the  curtilage  as  described  by  the  court:  Com.  v,  Barney,  10  Cush.  (Mass.) 
480.  In  Curkendall  v.  People,  36  Mich.  809,  it  was  held  that  proof  that  the  bam,  for 
the  burning  of  which  the  defendant  was  indicted,  was  situated  some  fifteen  rods  from 
the  house,  with  a  public  highway  passing  between  them,  and  a  yard  between  the  bam 
and  the  highway,  would  not  sustain  the  indictment ;  though  in  People  v.  Taylor,  2 
id.  250,  a  bam  nve  rods  from  the  house,  and  immediately  connected  with  the  house 
by  a  lane,  was  held  to  be  within  the  curtilage.  \ 

*  2  East  P.  C.  498,  494 ;  State  v,  Shaw,  31  Me.  528.  A  common  jail  is  a  dwelling, 
house,  if  the  keeper's  house  a4Join  it,  and  the  entrance  to  the  prison  is  through  the 
house  of  the  keeper;  and  it  may  be  averred  to  be  the  house  of  the  county  or  corpoia- 
tion  to  which  it  belongs :  Donnevan's  Case,  2  W.  Bl.  682 ;  2  East  P.  C.  1020;  1  Leach 


a  building  intended  for  a  dwelling-house,  but  being  unfinished  and  never  having  been 
occupied,  was  not  a  house  in  respect  of  which  buiglary  or  arson  could  be  committed. 
rSee  People  ».  Handlev,  98  Mich.  46.]  But  the  law  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  a 
dwelling-house  once  inhabited  as  such,  and  from  which  the  occupant  is  but  tempora- 
nly  absent :  Stete  r.  McGowan,  20  Conn.  245.    See  also  Com.  ».  Squire,  1  Met.  (Mass.) 

1  See  Erskine  ».  Com..  8  Gratt  (Va.)  624  ;  fState  ».  Sarvis,  45  S.  C.  668 ;  changed 


?f  ^^^1^"  ^'^  \  Statute  as  her  separate  propsrty :  Snyder  v.  People,  26  Mich.  106. 
Under  the  New  York  stotnte,  descnbmff  arson  m  the  first  degree  as  "  wilfully  setting 
fire  to  or  burning  in  the  night-time  a  dwelUng,"  etc,  it  is  held  that  one  who  seta  fire 
to  ius  own  house  may  be  indicted  for  that  crime :  Shepherd  w.  People,  19  N.  Y.  687. } 
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other  houses  as  to  create  danger  to  them.'  But  if  the  house  be 
insured,  and  the  owner  purposely  set  it  on  fire  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  underwriters,  and  thereby  the  adjoining  house  of 
another  person  be  bumt^  the  burning  of  this  latter  house  will 
be  deemed  felonious.' 

§  54.  Title  to  Property.  As  to  the  aumerihip  of  the  house^ 
it  must  be  laid  and  proved  to  be  the  house  of  some  other  per 
son  than  the  prisoner  himself ;  ^  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
reyersionary  interest  be  in  the  occupant ;  it  is  the  right  of  pres* 
ent  possession,  stio  jure  at  the  time  of  the  offence,  which  consti- 
tutes the  ownership  required  by  the  common  law.'  Therefore, 
this  crime  may  be  committed  by  one  entitled  to  dower  in  the 
house,  which  has  not  been  assigned;'  or,  by  the  reyersioner, 
who  maliciously  burns  the  house  in  the  possession  of  his  tenant  ^ 


>  1  Hale  P.  C.  567,  668 ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  221 ;  2  East  P.  C.  1027, 1080 ;  1  Beacon, 
CiiiD.  Law,  56 ;  Bloaa  v.  Tobey,  2  Pick.  825.  pt  is  only  a  misdemeanor :  People  v. 
De  Winton,  118  CaL  408-3 

•  Probert*8  Case,  2  East  P.  C.  1080,  1081.  {In  most  States,  by  statute,  burning 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  insurer  is  a  crime,  whether  the  building  belongs  to  the  de- 
fendant or  not :  Mass.  Pub.  Stat.  c.  208,  §  7  ;  Vermont  Gen.  Stat.  c.  118,  {  5 ;  Con« 
necticut  Gen.  Stat  tit.  20,  c.  4,  {  8  ;  Indiana  "Rev,  SUt  1881,  §1927.  Cf.  Com.  v. 
Bradford,  126  Mass.  42 ;  Johnson  v.  State,  65  Ind.  204  ;  State  v,  iByme,  45  Conn.  278. 
In  New  York  it  is  arson  in  the  third  degree  for  the  owner  of  a  house  which  is  insured 
to  set  it  on  fire  with  the  intent  to  prejudice  the  insurers ;  but  the  indictment  must 
allege  that  the  house  is  insured,  ana  that  it  was  set  on  fire  to  injure  the  insurers :  Peo- 
ple V.  Henderson,  1  Parker  0.  R.  560.  Excessive  insurance  is  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
Doming,  to  show  a  motive:  State  «.  Cohn,  9  Nev.  179.  [[Evidence  that  the  owner 
bnmed  the  building  shows  an  intent  to  defraud :  People  v.  Yasalo,  52  P.  305,  Cal.i 
An  indictment  for  buminff  the  dwelling-house  of  anotner  is  not  supported  by  proof 
that  the  defendant  bumea  the  house  by  the  procurement  of  the  owner,  to  enable  him 
to  obtain  money  from  an  insurer:  Com.  v.  Muely,  181  Mass.  421.} 

1  [State  p.  Keena,  68  Conn.  829.3 

>  2  East  P.  C.  1022, 1025  ;  2  Buss,  on  Crimes,  564,  565 ;  People  v.  Van  Blarcum, 
2  Johns.  105 ;  [[Burger  v.  State,  84  Keb.  897 ;  State  r.  Carter.  49  S.  C.  265  ;  Com.  v. 
Fitzgerald,  164  Mass.  587  ;1  {State  «.  Bradley,  1  Houst  C.  R.  (DeL)  164.  As  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Bishop,  2  Cr.  Law,  i  24,  arson  of  a  dwelling-house  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
offence  against  the  9ecuriiy  of  the  habitation  rather  than  against  the  ri^ht  of  property, 
and  therefore  any  rightful  poBsemon  is  sufficient  to  show  the  ownership  that  is  neces- 
aaiy :  Adams  v.  State,  62  Ahi.  177 ;  Tuller  v.  State,  8  Tez.  App.  501 ;  Fairchild  v.  Peo* 
pie,  11  N.  W.  Rep.  778 ;  State  v.  Taylor,  45  Me.  822. 

Where  the  house  was  called  in  the  indictment  "the  house  of  Isaac  Eoenigsberg," 
and  the  evidence  was  that  the  house  contained  many  rooms,  which  were  let  out  in 
suites,  Koenigsbeig  occupying  some  rooms,  and  the  prisoner  other  rooms,  and  the 
occu|)ants  of  all  the  rooms  using  the  same  hall  and  stairways,  this  evidence  was  held 
sufficient  to  support  the  indictment,  although  the  fire  was  actually  set  in  the  prisoner's 
rooms :  Levy  v.  People,  80  N.  Y.  827.  But  this  depends  on  the  peculiar  statute  of 
Kew  York,  which  enacts  that  "every  edifice  which  snail  have  been  usually  occupied 
by  persons  lodging  there  at  night  shall  be  deemed  a  dwelling-house  of  any  person  so 
lodging  therein : "  2  Rev.  Stat.  657.  Generally,  different  suites  or  flats,  if  wholly  occu* 
pied  in  severalty,  would  be  considered  different  houses,  though  under  the  same  roof : 
State  V.  Toole,  29  Conn.  842.  The  building  may  be  alleged  to  be  the  building  of  a  cor- 
poration ;  s.  g.  that  it  is  "  The  jail  of  Talladega  County  r*  Lockett  v.  State,  63  Ala.  5.{ 

•  R.  V.  Harris,  Foster,  118-115. 

«  Ibid. ;  2  East  P.  C.  1024, 1025. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lessee  or  the  mortgagor  bums  the 
house  in  his  own  possession,  it  is  not  arson.  ^  But  where  a 
parish  pauper  maliciously  burned  the  house  in  which  he  had 
been  placed  rent-free  by  the  OTcrseers  of  the  poor,  who  were  the 
lessees,  he  was  adjudged  guilty  of  arson ;  for  he  had  no  interest 
in  the  house,  but  was  merely  a  servant,  by  whom  the  overseers 
had  the  possession.^ 

§  55.  Aotual  Burning  aMential.  There  must  also  be  proof  of 
an  actiml  burning  of  the  house.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
entire  building  be  destroyed;  it  is  sufficient  that  fire  be  set  to 
it,  and  that  some  part  of  it,  however  small,  be  decomposed  by 
the  fire,  though  the  fire  be  extinguished  or  go  out  of  itseli  ^  But 
an  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  house,  by  putting  fire  into  it,  if  it  do 
not  take,  and  no  part  of  the  house  be  burnt,  though  the  combus- 
tibles themselves  are  consumed,  is  not  arson,  at  the  common  law.^ 

§  56.  Intent.  There  must  also  be  proof  of  a  felonious  intent 
This  allegation  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  of  mere  negli- 

B  R.  o.  Holmes,  Cio.  Car.  S76 ;  W.  Jones  851 ;  R.  v,  Pedley,  1  Leach  C.  L.  (4th 
ed.)  242 ;  R.  v.  Scholtleld,  Cald.  897 ;  2  East  P.  C.  1028»  1025-1028  ;  2  Ross,  on  Crimes, 
650,  551.  [Changed  by  statute:  Lipschitz  v,  Peonlc^  53  P.  1111,  Cal.^  ]It  seems 
that  even  at  common  law,  as  well  as  under  the  Ohio  statutes,  the  tenant  may  be 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  anon  of  the  buUding  he  occupies :  Allen  «.  State,  10  Ohio 
St.  N.  s.  287. 1 

«  R.  V.  Gowen,  2  East  P.  C.  1027 ;  R.  v.  Rickman,  lb.  1084. 

1  [Blanchette  v.  State,  24  S.  W.  507,  Tex.  Or.  App.]]  Whether  a  building  has  been  so 
affected  by  fire  as  to  constitute  a  burning  within  the  legal  meaning  of  the  term,  is  a  ques* 
tion  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  upon  the  evidence  :  Com.  v.  Betton,  5  Cfush. 
427.  j  Proof  that  a  wooden  partition  in  a  building,  and  annexed  to  it,  was  charred  and 
burned  through  in  one  place  will  support  a  charge  of  arson :  People  v.  Simpson,  50 
Cal.  804.  In  an  indictment  upon  the  statute  providing  for  the  punishment  of  anv 
person  who  shall  bum  any  builaing,  it  is  sufficient  to  allegB  that  he  "set  fire  to"  snca 
ouildin^,  — the  terms  being  equiviuent :  State  v,  Taylor,  45  Me.  822.  In  Vermont  it 
is  sufficient  if  fire  be  applied  to,  or  in  immediate  contact  with,  the  building,  with  the 
intent  to  bum  it^  though  such  intent  be  not  carried  out:  State  v.  Dennin,  82  Vt.  158.| 
rif  the  building  is  simply  scorched  or  smoked  the  offence  is  incomplete :  Woolsey  v. 
State,  80  Tex.  Cr.  App.  840.]] 

*  8  Inst  66  ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  222 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  568  ;  1  Gabbett,  Crim.  Law,  76 ; 
2  East  P.  C.  1020;  R.  v.  Taylor,  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  58 ;  Com.  o.  Van  Schaack, 
16  Mass.  105  ;  People  v,  Butler,  16  Johns.  208 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  89,  {  17.  Where 
the  witness  testified  that,  "  the  floor  near  the  hearth  had  been  scorched ;  it  was  charred 
in  a  trifling  way ;  it  had  been  at  a  red  heat,  but  not  in  a  bUuse ; "  this  was  thought  by 
Parke,  B.,  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  arson.  But  the  witness,  on  further  examination,  hav- 
ing stated  that  he  had  not  examined  the  floor,  to  ascertain  how  deep  the  charring  went 
in,  neither  could  he  at  all  form  a  judgment  as  to  how  long  it  had  been  done,  the  court 
(per  Bosanquet,  J. )  told  the  jury  that  this  evidence  was  much  too  slight,  and  that  they 
ought  to  acquit :  R.  v.  Parker,  9  C.  &  P.  45.  But  where,  a  small  fsgot  having  been  set 
on  fire  on  the  boarded  floor  of  a  room,  the  boards  were  thereby  "  scorched  black  but 
not  bumt,"  and  no  part  of  the  wood  was  consumed,  that  was  held  not  sufficient :  R.  v. 
Russell,  C.  &  M.  541.  And  seetState  v.  Sandy,  8  Ired.  570.  Where  fire  was  placed  in 
a  roof  composed  of  wood  and  straw,  producing  smoke  and  burnt  ashes  in  the  straw,  this 
was  held  a  setting  on  fire,  thon^  there  was  no  appeannce  of  fire  itself :  R.  v.  Stallion, 
1  Moody  C.  C.  898. 
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gence  or  mischance ;  ^  nor  by  proof  of  an  intent  to  do  some  other 
unlawful  act,  without  malice,  such  as  if  one,  in  shooting  with 
a  gun,  in  yiolation  of  the  game  laws,  or  in  shooting  at  the 
poultry  of  another,  should  happen  to  set  fire  to  the  thatch  of  the 
house,  ^  or  the  like.  But  if  he  intended  to  steal  the  poultry, 
the  intent  being  felonious,  he  is  liable  criminally  for  all  the 
consequences.'  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  burning 
should  correspond  with  the  precise  intent  of  the  party ;  for  if, 
intending  to  bum  the  house  of  A,  the  fire  should,  even  against 
his  will,  bum  the  house  of  B,  and  not  that  of  A,  it  is  felony.^ 
It  is  a  general  rule  of  penal  law,  that  where  a  felonious  design 
against  one  man  misses  its  aim,  and  takes  effect  upon  another, 
it  shall  have  the  like  constmction  as  if  it  had  been  directed 
against  him  who  suffers  by  it.^  Therefore,  it  has  been  said  that 
if  one  command  another  to  bum  the  house  of  A,  and  by  mistake 

^  8  Inst  67 ;  4  Bl.  GomnL  222 :  [State  v.  Millmeier,  102  lows  692.^  But  see  R. 
0.  Cooper,  5  C.  &  P.  586. 

s  1  Hale  P.  C.  669.  And  see  State  v.  Mitchell,  6  Ired.  850.  {Setting  fire  to  and 
Imming  a  hole  through  a  prison  door  with  intent  to  escape,  and  without  iutent  to  hum 
the  huilding,  is  arson  within  a  statute  against  wilfully  setting  fire  to  or  huming  a 
building:  Luke  r.  State,  49  Ala.  80.  |     Z^ofUra,  Washin^n  v.  State,  87  Ga.  12.3 

*  2  East  P.  C.  1019 ;  2  Buss,  on  Crimes,  549.  ]The  intent  of  the  prisoner  may  he 
proyed  hy  showing  that  the  prisoner  had,  at  a  previous  day,  attempted  to  set  fixe  to 
the  same  house :  People  v.  Shainwold,  51  Cal.  468.  This  evidence  is  admissihle  on 
the  grounds  stated  in  Kramer  v.  Com.,  infra,  either  that  it  tends  to  show  the  existence 
at  some  time  of  the  criminal  purpose  or  design  which  was  fully  carried  out  hy  the 
completion  of  the  crime  in  the  later  attempt,  or  to  show  the  identity  of  the  person 
who  committed  the  crime,  ss  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  helieve  that  probamy  the 
one  who  attempted  to  set  the  fire  previously  was  the  one  who  actually  committed  the 
erime.  So  it  was  held  that  subsequent  or  prior  criminal  acts  may  be  proved  on  a  trial 
for  arson,  if  it  is  shown  that  they  are  connected  with  the  act  for  which  the  prisoner  is 
indicted  hy  a  common  purpose  or  design,  and  form  part  of  the  same  general  plan  ;  or 
if  they  are  introduced  to  identify  the  prisoner  as  the  person  who  set  the  fire,  as  was 
stated  above :  Kramer  v.  Com.,  87  Pa.  St  299  ;  State  o.  Miller,  47  Wis.  580.  On  the 
Mme  grounds,  evidence  of  the  formation  of  a  oom]^y  or  association,  having  for  its 
guket^  design  the  burning  and  rohhing  of  houbes,  is  aamissible,  though  the  selection 
of  Uie  house  for  the  burning  of  which  tne  defendant  is  indicted  was  made  at  a  subse- 
quent day:  Hall  r.  State,  8  Lea  (Tenn.)  552.  So  a  larceny  may  be  proved  if  it  is 
proved  tliat  the  fire  was  set  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  commit  the  larceny : 
Jones  V,  State^  68  Oa.  895.  On  trial  of  an  indictment  charging  the  defendant  with 
baming  a  huilding,  the  (act  that  there  were  two  other  fires  in  the  same  vicinity  which 
the  defendant  contended  "  were  of  incendiary  origin,"  was  held  to  have  no  tendency  to 
prove  either  that  the  defendant  did  or  did  not  set  fire  to  the  huilding  named  in' the 
indictment.  The  court  could  not  he  called  upon  to  try  in  one  case  the  questions 
whether  the  two  previous  fires  occurred,  whether  they  were  incendiary,  and,  if  they 
were,  whether  they  were  set  by  the  defendant  or  by  some  other  person.  These  ques- 
tions were  collatenl  and  immaterial,  as,  whichever  way  they  might  be  settled,  they 
eoold  not  aid  in  determining  whether  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  the  offence  diarged : 
Com.  V,  Qanvin,  148  Mass.  185.  ( 

«  2  East  P.  C.  1019 ;  2  Buss,  on  Crimes,  649 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  89,  ft  19.  [So  if  A 
■ets  fire  to  a  boilding  hitending  to  secure  the  insurance  on  his  personal  property,  but 
without  intending  to  bum  the  entire  building :  People  v.  Faiuhawe,  187^.  x.  08.1 

•  See  si^mi,  H  17. 18. 
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or  accident  the  servant  burns  the  house  of  B,  the  principal  is 
guilty  of  felony  for  this  latter  burning.*  And  if  one,  by  wilfully 
setting  fire  to  his  own  house,  burn  the  house  of  his  neighbor, 
which  was  so  near  that  the  burning  of  it  would  be  the  natural 
and  probable  consequence  of  burning  his  own  house,  it  is  felony.^ 
§  57.  Bvidenoe;  Ownership.  The  evidence  of  ownership  must 
correspond  with  the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  or  it  will  be 
fatal.  ^  If  the  indictment  charges  the  burning  of  an  otU-house^ 
it  is  proved  by  evidence  of  the  burning  of  such  a  building,  though 
for  some  purposes  it  were  part  of  the  dwelling-house.^  If  the 
offence  be  laid  to  have  been  done  in  the  night-time^  this  allega- 
tion needs  not  to  be  proved  if  the  indictment  is  at  common  law ; 
for  it  is  not  material  unless  made  so  by  statute.^  Actual  partici- 
pation in  the  crime  may  be  shown  by  the  guilty  possession  of  goods 
proved  to  have  been  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  act  done, 
even  though  such  possession  may  amount  to  another  felony.^ 

"  Lamb.  Eirenar.  b.  2,  c  7,  fol.  282 ;  Plowd.  475  ;  2  East  P.  C.  1019. 

7  2  East  P.  C.  1031 ;  R.  v.  Isaac,  ib. ;  R.  v.  Probert,  ib.  1080,  per  Grose,  J. ; 
gupra,  §  44.  |So  if  one  sets  fire  to  a  storehouse  not  his  own,  with  the  intent  tiiat  the 
fire  should < spread  to  a  dwelling-house  adjacent:  Grimes  v.  State,  63  Ala.  166 ;{ 
[Ck>mb8  V,  Com.,  93  Ky.  818.] 

1  R.  o.  Rickman,  2  East  P.  C.  1084 ;  R.  o.  Pedley,  ib.  1026  ;  People  v.  Slater, 
6  Hm  (N.  Y.)  401 ;  Cora,  v.  Wade,  17  Pick.  895  ;  State  r.  Lyon,  12  Conn.  487 ; 
suprOf  §  10 ;  anU,  VoL  L  §  65.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  provided  by  statute,  that  in 
the  prosecution  of  any  offence,  committed  upon  or  in  relation  to,  or  in  any  way  affect- 
ing any  real  estate,  it  shaU  be  sufficient,  and  shall  not  be  deemed  a  variance,  if  it  be 
proved  on  the  trial,  that  at  the  time  when  the  offence  was  committed,  either  the  actual 
or  constructive  possession,  or  the  general  or  special  property  in  the  whole,  or  in  any 
part  of  such  real  estate,  was  in  the  person  or  community  alleged  in  the  indictment  or 
other  accusation  to  be  the  owner  thereof  :  Rev.  Stats,  c.  188,  §  11.  Thus,  where  an 
indictment  aUeged  the  ownership  of  a  building  to  be  in  one  W.,  and  the  proof  was, 
that  said  W.  was  joint  lessee  with  another  person,  it  was  held,  that  the  statute  entirely 
obviated  the  objection  of  a  variance  :  Com.  v.  Harney,  10  Met.  422.  {It  seems  that  in 
California  any  allegation  of  ovmership,  in  addition  to  the  allegation  of  occupancy,  is 
surplusa^,  and  the  evidence  need  not  support  it,  the  proof  of  the  occupancy  being  the 
main  pom^  on  the  principle  stated  by  Mr.  Bishop,  and  referred  to  before,  §  54,  note  d. 
Thus  where  the  indictment  laid  the  building  as  "  the  property  of  Pearce,  and  the  same 
building  occupied  and  used  by  Vanarsdale  &  Co.  as  a  store,"  and  the  evidence  showed 
that  the  building  was  occupied  and  used  as  alleged,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  it  being 
the  property  of  rearce,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  variance  between  the  allegation 
and  the  proof :  People  v.  Shainwold,  51  Cal.  468 ;  ^People  v.  Handley,  100  id.  870.1 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  in  any  case  the  allegation  of  ownership  is  meant  to  do 
anything  more  than  idcTUify  the  building  burned,  and  whether  any  allegation  and 
proof  of  ownership  or  occupancy  which  properly  performs  that  duty  would  not  be  held 
to  be  sufficient.  See  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  People  v,  Shainwold,  supra.  If  the 
indictment  contains  but  one  count,  and  charges  the  burning  of  a  dwelling-house, 
the  averment  that  a  dwelling-house  was  burned  must  be  proved  as  laid.  The  descrip- 
tion of  what  was  burned  is  essential  to  fix  the  identity  of  the  offence,  and  no  part  of  it 
can  be  rejected  as  surplusage :  Com.  v.  Hayden,  150  Mass.  888.1 

*  R.  o.  Korth,  2  East  P.  C.  1021,  1022. 

<  R.  «.  Minton,  2  East  P.  C.  1021. 

«  R.  V.  Rickman,  2  East  P.  C.  1084  ;  supra,  {{  81-88. 
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ASSAULT. 

§  58.  mdlotmoiit.  The  indietmeTU  for  a  common  assault  charges 
that  the  offender,  at  snch  a  time  and  place,  ^^with  force  and 
arms,  in  and  upon  one  C.  D.,  in  the  peace  of  this  (State  or 
Commonwealth)  then  and  there  being,  ^  an  assault  did  make,  and 
him  the  said  C.  D.  then  and  there  did  beat,  wound,  and  ill- 
treat,  and  other  wrongs  to  the  said  C.  D.  then  and  there  did, 
against  the  peace,"  etc.  If  there  are  circumstances  of  aggrava- 
tion, not  amounting  to  a  distinct  offence,  they  are  alleged  before 
the  alia  enormia. 

§  59.  AMault  defined.  An  oBsauU  is  defined  by  writers  on 
criminal  law  to  be  an  intentional  attempt  by  force  to  do  an 
injury  to  the  person  of  another.^  This  allegation,  therefore,  is 
proved  by  evidence  of  striking  at  another  with  or  without  a 
weapon,  and  whether  the  aim  be  missed  or  not ;  or  of  drawing 
a  sword  upon  him;'  or  of  throwing  any  missile  at  him;^  or  of 
presenting  a  gun  or  pistol  at  him;  the  person  assaulted  being 
within  probable  reach  of  the  weapon  or  missile.^    So,  if  one 

^  This  anMpation  is  nnneceflsaiy :  Com.  v.  Murphy,  6  Monthly  Law  Beporter  N.  s. 
460;  State  v.  Elliott,  7  Blaokf.  280. 

1  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  Law,  p.  460 ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimea,  760.  And  see  ante,  Vol.  IL 
§82.  [The  intent  and  apparent  ability  to  inflict  a  battery  constitute  an  assault: 
Thomas  v.  State,  99  6a.  88.^ 

*  ]  Where  the  evidence  was  that  the  defendant  came  on  the  ground  of  the  prosecutor 
when  he  was  at  work,  and  when  ordered  off  did  not  go,  but  cursed  the  prosecutor,  and, 
when  the  prosecutor  took  hold  of  him  to  put  him  off,  put  his  hand  in  his  coat  pocket  and 
partly  drew  out  what  the  prosecutor  supposed  to  be  a  knife,  and  the  prosecutor  thereujson 
delisted  from  his  attempt  to  put  the  defendant  off  the  landC  it  was  held  that  this  drawing 
of  a  knife  constituted  a  crimmal  assault :  State  v.  Marsteller,  84  N.  C.  726.  Cf.  State  v. 
Shipman,  81  N.  C.  518 ;  People  v.  Lilley,  48  Mich.  621  ;|  [Attebury  v.  State,  83  Tex. 

Cr.  R.  88.] 

*  ]It  was  held  in  State  v.  Milsaps,  82  N.  0.  649,  that  to  pick  up  a  stone  while 
using  insulting  and  threatening  laiupiage  is  not  an  assault  if  no  offer  to  throw  it 
sffainst  the  prosecutor  is  provM :  [Brown  v.  State,  96  Ga.  481.]  Cf.  Jamigan  v. 
State,  6  Tex.  App.  466 ;  Eief  v.  State,  10  id.  286.  To  pour,  or  attempt  to  pour, 
a  mixture  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  pepper  upon  the  prosecutor  is  a  criminal 
aomult:  Murdock  v.  State,  66  Ala.  622.  Proof  of  language,  however  threatening, 
does  not  support  an  indictment  for  a  criminal  assault.  There  must  be  evidence  of 
some  actual  movement  towaids  physical  violence :  Cutler  v.  State,  69  Ind.  800 ; 
People  V,  Lilley,  48  Mich.  621.  If  one,  being  about  twenty  steps  from  another, 
advance  towards  him,  holding  a  knife  and  stick  in  his  hands,  and  threatening  to  whip 
him,  it  is  an  assault :  State  v.  Martin,  86  N.  C.  608.  \ 

«  1  Bnsa*  on  Crimes,  760  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  82,  S  1 ;  U.  8.  v.  Hand,  2  Wash.  C.C. 
485 ;  Johnson  v.  State,  86  Ala.  868 ;  {State  v.  Taylor,  20  Kan.  648.    Evidence  that 
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rushes  upon  another,  or  pursues  him  with  intent  to  strike,  and 
in  a  threatening  attitude,  but  is  stopped  immediately  before  he 
was  within  reach  of  the  person  aimed  at,  it  is  an  assault.^ 
Whether  it  be  an  assault  to  present  a  gun  or  pistol  not  loaded, 
but  doing  it  in  a  manner  to  terrify  the  person  aimed  at,  is  a 
point  upon  which  learned  judges  have  differed  in  opinion.^  So, 
an  assault  is  proved  by  evidence  of  indecent  liberties  taken  with 
a  female,  if  it  be  taken  without  her  consent;^  and  such  consent 
a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  is  incapable  of  giving ;  ^  but  above 
that  age  she  may  be  capable.*    So,  if  possession  of  a  married 

the  defendant  fired  a  ffnn  at  the  prosecutor,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  wUl  support 
an  indictment,  though  it  is  proved  that  the  gun  was  loaded  only  with  powaer : 
Crumblej  v.  State,  61  Ga.  582.  {  [Or  that  the  gun  was  fired  with  mere  intent  to 
frighten :  SUte  v.  Baker,  88  A.  65S,  R.  I. ;  State  v.  Triplett,  52  Kan.  678.  Firing  a 
gun  in  the  direction  of  a  crowd  is  an  assault  on  each  person  in  the  crowd :  People  v, 
Baher,  92  Mich.  165.;] 

^  Stephen  v.  Myers,  4  C.  &  P.  849.  So  if  the  distance  he  such  as  to  put  a  man  of 
ordinary  firmness  under  the  apprehension  of  a  blow :  State  v,  Davis,  1  Ired.  125. 
See  further,  ante.  Vol  II.  §}  82,  84.  j^And  see  State  v.  Reavis,  118  K.  G.  677.;] 
]0r  if  the  other  party  retreat  so  as  to  avoid  the  blow  or  attack :  State  o.  Shipman,  81 
N.  C.  513;  Kief  0.  SUte,  10  Tex.  App.  286.  It  has  been  held  to  be  an  assault  for 
one  holding  a  gun  in  his  hands  to  raise  the  muzzle  till  it  is  aimed  at  the  prosecutor^s 
hips,  with  a  threat,  at  the  same  time,  of  taking  the  prosecutor's  life,  though  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  is  immediately  depressed  again  by  a  bystander :  State  v.  ^dnter, 
67  Mo.  84.  ( 

•  In  R.  tf.  St  Georae,  9  C.  &  P.  483,  Parke,  B.,  held  it  to  be  an  assault  So  it 
was  held  in  State  v.  Smith,  2  Humph.  457  ;  [State  v.  Lightsey,  43  S.  C.  114.]  And 
see  8  Sm.  &  Marsh.  558 ;  State  v.  Benedict  11  Vt  286 ;  jCom.  v.  White,  110  Mass. 
407  ;  Morison's  Case,  1  Broun  394,  395  ;  Beach  v.  Hancock,  27  N.  H.  223  ;  State  o. 
Davis,  1  Ired.  (N.  G.)  125  ;  postf  §  215,  n.[  But  see  contra,  Blake  v.  Barnard,  9  0. 
&  P.  626.  See  also  R.  v.  Baker,  1  C.  &  K.  254  ;  R.  v,  James,  ib.  580,  which,  however, 
were  cases  upon  the  statute  of  1  Vict  c.  85,  §  8.  j  Mr.  Green,  in  his  note  to  Com.  v. 
White  (2  Green,  Cr.  Law),  verv  sharply  criticises  that  case ;  and,  after  an  elaborate 
and  critical  examination  of  all  the  authorities  cited  by  the  author,  denies  that  it  is 
an  assault  to  threaten  with  an  unloaded  pistol,  and  holds  that  while  a  threat  without 
intent  to  injure,  is  an  actionable  assault  it  is  not  an  indictable  assault  He  cites  in 
favor  of  his  views,  in  addition  to  the  case  cited  post,  Tarver  v.  State,  43  Ala.  853 ; 
Robinson  v.  State,  31  Tex.  170.  Upon  the  general  question  see  also  post,  {  215. 
In  Richels  o.  State,  1  Sneed  (Tenn.),  606,  it  is  held  that  the  intent  to  injure  is  of 
the  essence  of  an  assault;  and  pointing  a  loaded  pistol  is  evidence,  but  not  con- 
clusive, of  such  intent  The  drawing  a  pistol,  witnout  pointing  or  cocking  it  is 
no  assault :  Ijauson  v.  State,  30  Ala.  14.  {     ^Contra,  State  v.  SuUivan,  43  S.  C.  205.;] 

'  J  Veal  V.  State,  8  Tex.  App.  474.  | 

>  R.  V.  Banks,  8  C.  &  P.  574 ;  R.  v.  Day,  9  id.  722.  There  is  a  difleronce 
between  consent  and  submisnon;  every  conseTit  involves  submission;  but  it  bv  no 
means  follows  that  a  mere  subrnisnon  involves  consent  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  an  adult  submitting  quietly  to  an  outrage  of  this  description^  was  not  con^ 
eenting  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  submission  of  a  child,  when  in  the  power  of  a 
strong  man,  and  most  probably  acted  upon  by  fear,  can  by  no  means  be  taken  to  be  such 
a  consent  as  will  justify  the  prisoner  in  point  of  law.  Ibid.,  per  Coleridge,  J.  |  It  is  held 
in  England  that  a  child  nnaer  ten  years  of  aoe  is  capable  of  giving  such  consent  and 
that  the  question  of  consent  must  lie  put  to  the  jury  :  R.  v.  Reed,  8  Cox  Cr.  Cas.  266 ; 
R.  o.  Roadley,  49  L.  J.  K.  8.  M.  C.  88.  But  in  the  United  States  the  rule  as  stated 
by  the  author  seems  to  obtain  :   Hardwiek  v.  State,  6  Lea  (Tenn.)  103.  | 

*  R.  V.  Meredith,  8  C.  &  P.  689 ;  R.  o.  Martin,  9  id.  213 ;  see  R.  o.  Read,  1  Deni- 
8on  C.  C.  877 ;  8  Cox  C.  C.  266 ;  2  Car.  ft  Kir.  957 ;  Temple  k  Mew  C.  C.  52. 
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woman's  person  is  indecently  and  frandnlentlj  obtained  in  the 
night,  by  one  falsely  assuming  to  be  her  husband,  it  is  an 
assault;  and  her  submission  under  such  mistake  is  no  evidence 
of  consent.^®  It  is  the  same  if  a  medical  man  indecently  re- 
moTe  the  garments  from  the  person  of  a  female  patient,  under 
the  false  and  fraudulent  pretence  that  he  cannot  otherwise  judge 
of  the  cause  of  her  illness.  ^^  So,  if  a  schoolmaster  take  indecent 
liberties  with  the  person  of  a  female  scholar  without  her  con- 
sent, though  she  do  not  resist,  it  is  an  assault^'  So,  to  cut  off 
the  hair  of  a  pauper  in  an  almshouse  against  her  consent,  though 
under  a  rule  of  the  house,  is  an  assault,  the  rule  being  illegal; 
and  if  it  be  done  with  intent  to  degrade  her,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  personal  cleanliness,  it  is  an  aggrayation  of  the  offence.^' 
Evidence  that  the  party  knowingly  put  into  another's  food  a 
deleterious  drug,  to  cause  him  to  take  it,  and  it  be  taken,  is 
sufficient  to  support  the  charge  of  an  assault  ^^ 

§  60.  Battery.  A  lattery  is  committed  whenever  the  violence 
menaced  in  an  assault  is  actually  done,  though  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  upon  the  person.  Every  battery,  therefore,  includes 
an  assault,  though  an  assault  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  bat* 
tery.     But  in  treating  of  this  offence,  no  further  notice  needs  to 

Where  the  prisoners,  haTing^  been  conyicted  of  a  common  asaanlt  on  a  girl  of  nine 
years  of  age,  she  haWng  been  an  assenting  party  to  the  connection  which  took  place, 
thooffh,  from  her  tender  years,  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  about,  the  conviction 
was  held  wrong,  npon  the  anthority  of  R.  v.  Martin,  2  Moody  C.  G.  128.  See  the 
noonds  of  that  case  explained  by  ratteson,  J.,  9  C.  &  P.  215 ;  {People  v.  Special 
Sessions  Justices,  18  Hun  (N.  Y.)  330 ;  R.  o.  Laprise,  8  Leg.  Kews,  139  (Quebec 
Queen's  Bench).  "Against  the  will,"  or  ''without  the  consent,"  means  an  active 
will.  Submission,  therefore,  by  a  child  of  tender  years,  ignorant  of  its  nature,  to 
an  indecent  assault,  without  any  active  sign  of  dissent,  is  no  consent :  R.  r.  Lock,  12 
Cox  C.  G.  (Ct  of  Cr.  App.)  244.  So,  submission  by  an  idiot  (B.  v,  Fletcher,  8  Coz 
C.  C.  131 ;  B.  V.  Barrett,  12  id.  498) ;  or  by  a  woman  asleep  (R.  v,  Mayer,  ib.  331) ; 
or  extorted  by  fear  (R.  v.  Woodhurst,  ib.  443),  — is  no  consent.  ( 

»>  R.  V.  Saunders,  8  G.  &  P.  266  ;  R.  r.  Williams,  ib.  286 ;  R.  v.  Glarke,  6  Gox 
C.  C.  412  ;  1  Leading  Grim,  Gases,  232,  affirming  R.  o.  Jackson,  Russ.  9t  Ry.  G.  C.  487  ; 
1  Leading  Grim.  Cues,  284. 

u  R.  v.  Roeinski,  1  Mood^  C  C.  12 ;  1  Russ.  on  Grimes,  606.  Where  a  medical 
man  bad  conneetion  with  a  fi^irl  fourteen  years  of  age,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was 
thereby  treating  her  medically  for  the  complaint  for  which  he  was  attending  her,  she 
making  no  resistance,  solely  mnn  the  bona  fide  belief  that  such  was  the  case,  this  was 
held  to  be  certainly  an  assault,  and  probably  a  rape :  B.  v.  Case,  4  Gox  G.  G.  220 ; 
1  Denison  G.  C.  580;  Temple  &  Mew  G.  G.  31 ;  1  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  544.  {Gf.  B.  v, 
flattery,  L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  D.  410  ;  B.  v.  Barrow,  L.  B.  1  G.  G.  Res.  166.1 

IS  B.  V.  M'Gavaran,  6  Gox  C.  C.  64 ;  B.  v,  Nichol,  Buss;  k  By.  G.  G.  180 ;  B.  v, 
J>Bj^  9  a  &  P.  722. 

»  Forde  v.  Skinner,  4  C.  &  P.  289. 

^  [State  V.  Monroe,  28  S.  E.  647,  N.  C.  Q  K  o.  Button,  8  C.  &  P.  660.  This  case 
has  been  overruled.  See  R.  v.  Dilworth,  2  M.  &  Rob.  68 ;  R.  v.  Hanson,  2  G.  &  K. 
912 ;  R.  o.  Walkden,  1  Gox  G.  C.  282.  pf  the  poiscm  is  taken  it  is  a  battery :  Garr 
V.  State,  186  Ind.  l.J 
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be  taken  of  this  distinction,  as  its  effect  ordinarily  is  only  npon 
the  degree  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted.^ 

§  61.  Intent  to  injure.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  although  an 
unintefUional  irkjury^  done  with  force  to  the  person  of  another, 
may  support  a  eivU  action  of  trespass  for  damages ;  ^  yet  to  con- 
stitute the  mminal  offence  of  an  assault,  the  intention  to  do 
injury  is  essential  to  be  proved.^  If,  therefore,  though  the 
attitude  be  threatening,  it  is  so  explained  by  the  simultaneous 
language  as  to  negative  any  present  intention  to  do  harm,  as, 
for  example,  that  ^  he  would  strike  if  it  were  not  assize-time, "  ^ 
or  ^  if  he  were  not  an  old  man,"  ^  or  the  like,  it  is  not  an  assault 
Though  it  is  difficult  in  practice  to  draw  the  precise  line  which 
separates  violence  menaced  from  violence  actually  commenced, 
yet  the  rule  seems  to  be  this,  that  where  the  purpose  of  violence 
is  accompanied  by  an  act  which,  if  not  prevented,  would  cause 
personal  injury,  tiie  violence  is  begun,  and  of  course  the  offence 
is  committed.^  And  it  seems  not  to  be  necessary  that  the  vio- 
lence should  be  menaced  absolutely;  it  may  be  conditionally 
threatened;  for  if  one  raise  a  weapon  against  another,  within 
striking  distance,  threatening  to  strike  unless  the  other  per- 
forms a  certain  act,  which  he  thereupon  performs,  and  so  the 
violence  proposed  is  not  actually  inflicted, — it  is  nevertheless 
an  assault^ 

1  jThe  beating  of  a  horse  is  no  battery  of  the  driver.  The  battery  must  be  npon 
the  person,  or  something  so  identified  with  it  for  the  time  being,  as  to  become  part  of 
it,  and  partake  of  its  inviolability :  Eirland  v.  State,  48  Ind.  146.  ( 

1  See  anU,  Vol.  II.  §  94. 

*  rState  V.  Carver,  89  Me.  74.;] 

*  Anon.,  1  Mod.  8 ;  Turbeville  v.  Savage,  2  Eeb.  645. 

*  Com.  V,  Eyre,  1  a  &  R.  847  ;  State  v.  Crow,  1  Ired.  875.  And  see  anU,  §  59 : 
Vol.  II.  {88. 

*  Stete  V.  Davis,  1  Ired.  128. 

*  State  0.  Morgan,  8  Ired.  186  ;  TState  v.  Dooley,  121  Mo.  591/1  ]And  see  U.  S. 
o.  Myers,  1  Cranch  C.  C.  810 ;  U.  S.  v.  Richardson,  5  id.  848 ;  iSoomer  v.  State,  8 
Sneed  66 ;  Bead  v.  Coker,  24  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  218.  Of  course,  if  the  pistol  be  fired 
without  intent  to  hit,  but  with  the  justifiable  purpose  of  frightening  an  assailant,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  personal  injury  to  the  party  wno  fires  the  pisto^  it  is  no  assault : 
Com.  V,  Mann,  116  Masa  58. 

An  important  branch  of  the  subject  of  criminal  assaults  ia  the  class  of  assaults 
with  intent  to  kill,  or  rape,  or  rob,  or,  as  thev  are  sometimes  called,  aggravated 
assaults.  In  such  cases  evidence  must  be  given  of  the  intent  as  laid,  and  it  must  be 
proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt :  Irving  v.  State,  9  Tex.  App.  66  ;  House  v.  State, 
lb.  58 ;  State  v.  Seymour,  1  Houst.  Cr.  C.  (Del.)  508.  If  such  intent  is  not  proved, 
but  a  less  aggravated  assault,  or  a  simple  assault,  ia  proved,  the  defendant  may  be 
convicted  of  that  assault:  People  v.  Odell,  1  Dak.  Terr.  197;  Territory  v.  Conrad,  lb. 
868 ;  Harrison  v.  State,  10  Tex.  App.  98 ;  State  v.  Graham,  51  Iowa  72 ;  State  «. 
Delaney,  28  La.  Ann.  481.  drntrn^  Young  v.  People,  6  111.  App.  484.  But  if  one  ia 
indicted  for  a  simple  assault,  and  the  proof  is  of  an  a^ravatea  assault,  he  cannot  be 
convicted  of  the  simple  assault :  State  v.  Hattabough,  66  Ind.  228. } 
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§  62.  Same  Bxtbi^Qt;  Accident.  The  ifUention  to  do  harm  is 
negatived  by  evidence  that  the  injury  was  the  result  of  mere 
aeeident ;  as,  if  one  soldier  hurts  another  by  the  discharge  of  his 
musket  in  military  exercise;^  or,  if  one's  horse,  being  rendered 
ungovernable  by  sudden  fright,  runs  against  a  man;*  or,  if  a 
thing  which  one  is  handling  in  the  course  of  his  employment  be 
carried  by  the  force  of  the  wind  against  another  man,  to  his 
hurt'  But  in  these  cases,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown  in  civil 
actions,  it  must  appear  that  the  act  in  which  the  defendant  was 
engaged  was  lawful,  and  the  necessity  or  accident  inevitable  and 
without  his  fault  ^  If  the  act  were  done  by  eonserU,  in  a  lawful 
athleUe  sport  or  gamcj  not  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  it  is  not  an 
assault ;  but  if  it  were  done  in  an  unlawful  sporty  as  a  boxing- 
match,  or  prize-fight,  it  is  otherwise.^ 

1  Weaver  v.  Ward,  Hob.  184. 

>  OibboDB  V.  Pepper,  4  Mod.  405.  *  R.  v.  Gill,  1  Stra.  100. 

*  Dickenson  v.  Watson,  T.  Jones  205 ;  1  Russ.  on  Grimes,  754  ;  [|Weayer  o.  State, 
24  S.  W.  648,  Tex.  Cr.  App.^    See  anU,  VoL  II.  §§  85,  94,  and  cases  there  cited. 

*  See  ante,  YoL  II.  §  85,  and  cases  there  cited;  1  Rnss.  on  Grimes,  758.  {For  a 
general  discussion  of  the  question  of  criminal  assaoJts  in  spaning  matches,  the  recent 
case  of  R.  r.  Goney,  15  Gox  Gr.  Ois.  46,  ia  in  point.  It  appeared  in  this  case,  from 
the  evidence,  that  at  the  dose  of  the  Ascot  Races,  a  witness  who  wss  proceeding  along 
the  highroad  had  his  attention  directed  to  some  persons  coming  oat  of  a  phmtation 
hy  the  side  of  the  road.  He  went  into  the  plantation  on  private  ground,  and  there 
saw,  a  few  yards  from  the  road,  a  ring  of  cord  supported  by  four  blue  stakes.  The 
prisoners,  Burke  and  Mitchell,  took  off  uieir  coats  and  waistcoats,  stripped  and  went  into 
the  ring.  Six  other  persons,  of  whom  a  prisoner  named  Symonds  was  one,  went  into  the 
ring,  three  into  each  combatant's  comer.  Burke  and  Mitchell  fought  from  three-fourths 
of  an  hour  to  one  hour.  Bets  were  offered  by  some  of  the  persons  in  the  crowd,  which 
consisted  of  from  100  to  150  people.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  fight  was  for 
money  or  reward,  or  that  any  one  tried  to  interrupt  it.  Witnesses  deposed  to  seeing 
Conev  and  TuUy  and  Gilliam  (three  of  the  prisoners),  in  die  crowd  which  surrounded 
the  nng.  They  were  not  speaking,  and  were  not  seen  to  be  betting,  or  taking  any  part 
in  the  ^ht,  or  aoing  anything.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  that  the  crowd  was  so  closely 
packed  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  Goney  to  push  Ms  way  out  when  he 
aaw  him  hemmed  in.  The  judge  instructed  the  jury  that  they  were  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  was  a  prize-fight,  and  said :  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  prize-fights 
are  illegal,  indeed  just  as  much  as  that  persons  should  go  out  to  fight  with  deadly 
weapons,  and  it  is  not  at  all  material  which  party  strikes  the  first  blow ;  and  all  per- 
sons who  go  to  a  prize-fight  to  see  the  combatants  strike  each  other,  and  who  are 
present  when  they  do  so,  are  in  point  of  law  guilty  of  an  assault,  and  if  they  were  not 
casually  posing  by,  but  stayed  at  l^e  place,  they  encouraged  it  by  their  presence, 
thoaidi  they  did  not  do  or  say  anything.  The  court  also  quoted  the  opinion  of  Lit- 
tledaie,  J.,  in  R.  v.  Murphy,  cited  in  Russ.  on  Grimes,  5th  ed.  vol.  i  p.  818.  The 
juiY  found  the  principals  in  the  fight  guilty,  and  the  bystanders,  Goney,  Tully,  and 
OiUiam,  guilty,  but  added  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  judse's  direction,  as  they 
foond  that  Coney,  and  Tully,  and  Gilliam  were  not  aiding  or  cietHng,  A  verdict  of 
guilty  was  hereupon  directed,  and  the  case  reserved  for  tiie  opinion  of  the  Gourt  of 
Criminal  Appeals.  It  was  held  that  the  conviction  could  not  stand.  Cave,  J.,  holding 
that  a  Uow  struck  in  anger,  or  which  is  likely  or  intended  to  do  corporal  hurt,  is  an 
assault^  but  that  a  blow  struck  in  sport,  and  not  likely  nor  intended  to  cause  bodily 
harm,  is  not  an  assault,  and  that  an  assault  being  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  unlawful, 
the  consent  of  the  person  struck  is  immaterial ;  Uiat  a  blow  struck  in  a  prize-fight  is 
dearly  an  assault,  but  playing  with  singlesticks  or  wrestling  does  not  involve  an 
iMBuft ;  nor  does  boxing  with  gloves  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not  with  the  ferocity 
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§  63.  Same  Snbjeot ;  LawfnlnaM.  The  criminality  of  this 
charge  may  also  be  disproTed  by  evidence  showing  that  the  act 
wa%  lawful;  as,  if  a  parent  in  a  reasonable  manner  corrects  his 
child ;^  or,  a  master  his  apprentice;  or,  a  schoolmaster  his 
scholar;^  or,  if  one,  having  the  care  of  an  imbecile  or  insane 
person,  confines  him  by  force;'  or,  if  any  one  restrains  a  mad- 
man; in  these,  and  the  like  cases,  it  is  not  a  criminal  assault^ 
So,  if  a  shipmaster  corrects  a  seaman  for  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct in  any  matter  relating  to  his  duty  as  one  of  the  ship's  crew, 
or  tending  directly  to  the  subversion  of  the  discipline  and  police 
of  the  ship.^  But  in  all  these  cases  the  correction  or  restraint 
must  be  reasonable,  and  not  disproportionate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  case  at  the  time.^ 

§  64.  Self-defence.  The  act  may  also  be  justified  by  evidence 
that  it  was  done  in  self-defence.^    There  is  no  doubt  that  any 

and  severe  punishment  to  the  boxers  deposed  to  in  R.  v.  Orton,  14  Cos  Or.  Gas.  226. 
And  on  the  question  whether  presence  at  a  prize  fight  is  aiding^  and  abetting  the  fight 
he  held  that  when  the  presence  may  be  entirely  accidental,  it  is  not  even  eyidence  of 
aiding  and  abetting ;  but  when  the  presence  is  prima  facie  not  accidental,  it  is  evi- 
dence, but  no  more  than  evidence,  for  the  jury  that  the  person  so  present  was  aiding 
and  abetting ;  or,  in  other  words,  mere  presence  unexplidned  is  evidence  of  enconrage- 
ment  and  so  of  guilt ;  but  mere  presence  unexplained  is  not  conclusive  proof  of  en- 
couraffement  and  so  of  guilt.    Cf.  R.  v,  Perkins,  4  0.  &  P.  537.} 

^  |The  father  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  his  child,  but  he  may  not  try  to  obtain 
such  custody  by  violence.  If  he  uses  force  he  must  see  to  it  at  his  peril  that  the  force 
used  is  reasonable  and  justifiable.  Thus,  when  a  father  attempted  to  remove  his 
daughter,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  from  one  house  to  another,  against  her  will,  and 
against  the  opinion  of  two  physicians  that  it  was  dangerous  for  her  to  be  so  removed  in 
her  sick  state,  it  was  held  that  the  force  used  was  excessive :  Com.  v,  Ooffey,  121  Mass. 
66.  Where  ihe  defendant  was  authorized  by  the  father  of  an  infant  to  take  the  infant 
from  New  York,  where  he  was  staying,  to  Onba,  the  residence  of  the  father,  and  to  use 
secrecy  and  despatch,  held,  that  ne  could  not  be  indicted  for  an  assault  for  secretly 
carnring  off  the  child,  no  undue  violence  having  been  used  :  Hernandez  v.  OamobeU, 
4Duer(N.  Y.)642.} 

a  State  V.  Pendergrass,  2  Dev.  &  Battle  366;  fState  v,  Stafford,  118  N.  0.  685-3 
I A  schoolmaster  is  liable  criminally,  if,  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  his  pupil,  he 
goes  beyond  the  limit  of  reasonable  castigation,  and,  either  in  the  mode  or  degree  of 
correction,  is  guilty  of  any  unreasonable  and  disproportionate  violence  or  force  ;  and 
whether  the  punishment  was  excessive  under  the  circumstances  of  any  case  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  jury :  Oom.  v.  Randall,  4  Gray  (Mass.)  36 ; }  (^Whitley  v.  State,  83  Tex. 
Or.  R.  172.] 

*  {Or  a  pauper :  State  v,  Neff,  58  Ind.  516. | 

^  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  b.  1,  c.  80,  §  28.  And  see  ante,  Yol  II.  {  97;  1  Rnss.  on  Orimes, 
755.  One  servant  has  no  right  to  beat  another  servant,  and  if  an  imder  servant  mis- 
conducts himself,  an  upper  servant  is  not  justified  in  striking  him :  R.  v.  Huntley, 
8  0.  &  E.  142. 

*  Turner's  Case,  1  Ware  88 ;  Bangs  v.  Little,  ib.  506 ;  Hannen  v,  Edes,  15  Mass. 
847  ;  Sampson  v.  Smith,  ib.  865;  {Broughton  v.  Jackson,  11  £ng.  L.  &  Sq.  886; 
WUkes  V.  Dinsman^  7  How.  (U.  a)  89.] 

*  TAs  to  what  is  reasonable,  see  Hinkle  v.  State,  127  Ind.  490.  The  presumption  is 
that  thepnnishment  was  lawful:  Turner  v.  State,  35  Tex.  Or.  R.  869.3 

1  Q Where  the  defendant  provoked  the  difficulty  he  cannot  plead  self-defence: 
State  V,  White,  18  R.  I.  478.  The  burden  is  on  the  State  to  show  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  aQt  was  not  in  aelf-defenoe :  State  v.  Sheai  74  N.  W.  687,  lowa.^ 
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man  may  protect  hia  person  from  assault  and  injury  by  opposing 
force  to  force;  nor  is  he  obliged  to  wait  until  he  is  struck;  for 
if  a  weapon  be  lifted  in  order  to  strike,  or  the  danger  of  any 
other  personal  violence  be  imminent,  the  party  in  such  immi- 
nent danger  may  protect  himself  by  striking  the  first  blow  and 
disabling  the  assailant^  But  here,  also,  the  opposing  force  or 
measure  of  defence  must  not  be  unreasonably  disproportionate 
to  the  exigency  of  the  case ;  for  it  is  not  every  assault  that  will 
justify  every  battery.  Therefore,  if  A  strikes  B,  this  will  not 
justify  B  in  drawing  his  sword  and  cutting  off  A's  hand.^  But 
where^  upon  an  assault  by  A,  a  scufQe  ensued,  in  the  midst  and 
heat  of  which  A's  finger  was  bitten  off  by  B,  the  latter  was  held 
justified.^  If  the  violence  used  is  greater  than  was  necessary  to 
repel  the  asdault,  the  party  is  himself  guilty.^ 

§  65.  jQstifioatlon.  In  justifieation  of  an  assault  and  battery 
it  is  also  competent  for  the  defendant  to  prove  that  it  was  done 
to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace,  suppress  a  riot»  or  prevent  the 
commission  of  a  felony;^  to  defend  the  possession  of  one^s  house, 

>  BnU.  N.  p.  18 ;  Weaver  v.  Bush,  8  T.  R.  78 ;  Anon.,  2  Lewin  C.  C.  48 ;  1  Buss, 
on  Crimee,  766  ;  State  v.  Briggs,  8  Ired.  857. 

•  Cooke  V.  Beal,  1  Ld.  Bavm.  177  ;  Bull.  N.  P.  18. 

«  Cockcroft  V.  Smith,  1  Ld.  Raym.  177,  per  Holt,  C.  J.  \  11  Mod.  48 ;  s.  c.  2  Salk. 
642,  cited  and  expoonded  by  Savage,  C.  J.,  m  EUiott  v.  Brown,  2  Wend.  499. 

»  B.  V.  Mabel,  9  G.  &  P.  474.  And  see  R.  v.  Whalley,  7  id.  246.  The  law 
on  this  point  was  thus  stated  by  Coleridge,  J. :  "If  one  man  strike  another  a  blow, 
that  other  has  a  right  to  defend  himself,  and  to  strike  a  blow  in  his  defence  ;  but  he 
has  no  rij^t  to  revenge  himself ;  and  if,  when  aU  the  danger  is  past,  he  strikes  a  blow 
not  neoessaiy  for  his  defence^  he  commits  an  assault  and  a  battery.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  suppose  that  one  person  has  a  risht  to  strike  another  who  has  struck  him,  in 
Older  to  revenge  himself :"  R.  v.  Driscoll,  Car.  &  Marshm.  214.  See  also  State  v. 
Wood,  1  Bay  861 ;  Hannen  v.  Edes,  16  Mass.  847  ;  Sampson  v.  Smith,  ib.  865 ;  State 
V.  lAzams,  1  Rep.  Const  c.  84  ;  State  v,  Quin,  2  Const.  694  ;  B.  c.  8  Brev.  515  ;  |  Bartlett 
V.  Churchill,  24  Vt.  218  ;  Soribner  v.  Beach,  4  Denio  448  ;  Brown  r.  Gordon,  1  Gray 
(Mass.)  182»  Thus,  in  a  trial  for  an  assault,  the  defendant  at  the  trial  offered  evidence 
to  show  tiiat  he  was  not  the  amesaiveparty,  and  that,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
assault,  he  was  acting  in  self-de^nce.  £te  also  offered  testimony  that  he  was  severely 
beaten  bv  the  person  aUeged  to  have  been  assaulted,  and  that  he  was  laid  up  and  con- 
fined to  his  bea  for  weeks.  This  evidence  was  apparently  admitted  without  objection  : 
Com.  V.  JanUne,  148  Mass.  667.  The  defendant  then  attempted  to  show  that,  during 
his  confinement  he  made  oomplaints  of  pain  and  suffering  in  his  limbs  and  body. 
This  was  in  the  same  line  of  testimony  alnady  introduced  and  was  admitted.  It  was 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  and  amount  of  his  injuries.  It  was  held 
competent  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  offered.  The  complaints  of  pain  and  suffer* 
ing  did  not  indude  statements  of  facts,  nor  narrations  of  past  occurrences,  but  ezclama* 
tions  of  pain  and  suffering,  and  nothing  more :  Hatch  v.  Fuller,  181  id.  674.  In  Com. 
V.  Jardine,  it  was  aUo  held  that  the  fiict  that  the  wife  of  the  defendant  was  the  witness 
hf  whom  the  exclamations  of  pain  were  to  be  proved,  does  not  exclude  her  from  testify* 
ing  to  these  facts.    She  is  not  brought  within  the  limitation  of  the  Pub.  Sts.  c  169, 

LI  8,  cL  1,  as  the  inquiry  did  not  oaU  upon  her  to  testify  to  private  conversations  with 
tr  husband.  | 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  60.  {  88;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes, 766-767;  BulL  N.  P.  18 ;  [Tattcr- 
son  9.  State,  91  Ala.  68.] 
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lands,  or  goods ;^  to  execute  process;*  or,  to  defend  the  person 
of  one's  wife,  husband,  parent,  child,  master,  or  servant^  But 
in  all  these  cases,  as  we  have  seen  in  others,  no  more  force  is 
to  be  used  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  violence  impending;^ 
nor  is  any  force  to  be  applied  in  the  defence  of  the  possession  of 
property  until  the  trespasser  has  been  warned  to  desist,  or  re- 
quested to  depart ;  ^  except  in  cases  of  violent  entry  or  taking  by 
a  trespasser,  or  the  like ;  ^  for  otherwise  the  party  interfering  to 
prevent  wrong  will  himself  be  guilty  of  an  assault 

s  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  60,  §  28 ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  755-757 ;  BqIL  N.  P.  18 ;  Green 
V.  Goddard,  2  Salk.  641 ;  Weaver  v.  Bush,  8  T.  R.  78 ;  Simpson  v,  Morris,  4  Tannt. 
821 ;  State  v.  Hooker,  17  Vt  658.  And  see  anU,  Vol.  II.  §  98  ;  2  BolL  Abr.  548, 
549.  [This  includes  immediate  recaption :  State  v.  Dooley,  121  Mo.  591.^  In  Mas. 
sachusetts,  it  has  been  recently  held,  that  one  tenant  in  common  of  a  bam-floor  has 
no  right  to  nse  force  and  yiolenoe  to  prevent  his  co-tenant  from  entering  the  door 
leading  to  the  floor,  though  such  entry  is  with  the  declared  purpose  of  removing 
the  wagon  of  the  owner  then  standing  on  the  floor;  and  such  declared  purpose  affords 
no  justification  of  the  assault :  Com.  v.  Lakeman,  4  Cush.  597. 

*  2  Boll.  Abr.  546 ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  757 ;  Harrison  v.  Hodgson,  10  B.  &  C.  445. 
]The  owner  of  personal  property  is  not  justified  in  assaulting  and  obstructing  an  officer 
who  attempts  in  good  laitn  to  attach  the  same  upon  a  process  against  a  third  per- 
son, although  such  assault  and  obstruction  be  necessary  to  protect  the  property  from 
beinff  taken  by  the  officer  :  State  v.  Richardson,  88  N.  H.  208.  |  [And  see  State  v. 
Black,  109  N.  C.  856.  Contra,  if  the  defendant  uses  no  more  than  necessary  force  : 
Smith  0.  State,  105  Ala.  136.3 

*  8  Bl.  Comm.  8 ;  1  Russ.  on  CrimcNS,  756  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C,  mpra.  It  has  sometimes 
been  held,  that  a  master  could  not  justify  an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant ; 
because,  having  an  interest  in  his  service,  M  might  have  his  remedy  bv  a  civil  action. 
But  it  was  otherwise  held  at  a  very  early  period  :  19  H.  VI.  81  6;  2  Boll.  Abr.  546;  and 
it  seems  now  the  better  opinion,  tnat  the  obligation  of  protection  and  defence  is  mu- 
tual, between  master  and  servant :  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  suptu,  cites  TickeU  v.  Bead, 
Lofft  215.     * 

ft  {People  9.  Oulick,  Hill  &  Den.  229 ;  Brown  v,  Gordon,  1  Gray  182 ;  Com.  v.  Ford, 
6  id.  475  ;  Com.  v.  Cooley,  6  id.  850 ;  State  v.  Hooker,  17  Vt  658 ;  FBamsey  v.  SUte, 
92  Ga.  58  ;  Wallace  v.  State,  21  S.  662,  Miss.^  An  instruction  to  the  jury,  that  the 
fact  of  the  defendant  nsing  a  deadly  weapon  to  expel  an  intruder  from  lus  premises 
is  of  itself  enough  to  show  excessive  violence,  is  not  sound :  Wharton  v.  People, 
8  IlL  App.  232.  It  is  for{the  jury  to  say,  imder  instructions  from  the  court,  whe&er 
the  force  used  to  expel  the  intruder  is  reasonable  or  excessive :  State  v,  Taylor,  82 
N.  C.  554. 1 

«  {State  V.  Burke,  82  K.  C.  551.1 

'*  Buss,  on  Crimes,  757 ;  mUe,  VoL  II.  {  98 ;  Mead's  Case,  1  Lewin  C.  C.  185 ; 
Tullay  V.  Beed,  1  C.  &  P.  6  ;  Com.  v.  Clark,  2  Met  28 ;  Imason  v.  Cope,  5  C.  &  P. 
198 ;  { State  v.  Taylor,  82  N.  C.  554.  The  idea  embraced  in  the  expression  that  a  man't 
houM  is  his  easiU,  is  not  that  it  is  his  property,  and  that  as  such  he  has  the  right  to 
defend  and  protect  it  by  other  and  more  extreme  means  than  he  might  lawfully  use  to 
defend  and  protect  his  shop,  his  office,  or  his  bam.  The  sense  in  which  the  house  has 
a  peculiar  immunity  is,  that  it  is  sacred,  for  the  protection  of  his  person  and  of  his 
family.  An  assault  on  the  house  can  be  regarded  as  an  assault  on  tne  person  only  in 
case  the  purpose  of  such  assault  be  injury  to  the  person  of  the  occupant,  or  members  of 
his  family,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  it  the  assailant  attacks  the  castle  in  order  to 
reach  the  inmate.  In  this  view,  it  is  said  and  settled  that  in  such  case  the  inmate  ne^L 
not  flee  from  lus  house  in  order  to  escape  injury  by  the  aasaiUnt,  but  he  may  meet  him 
at  the  threshold,  and  jnevent  him  from  breaking  m  by  any  means  rendered  necessary 
by  the  exigency  ;  and  upon  the  same  ground  and  reason,  tiiat  one  may  defend  himself 
in  peril  of  life  or  fftetA  bodily  harm,  by  means  fatal  to  the  assailant,  if  rendered 
neoessaiy  by  the  exigency  of  the  assault :  State  v.  Patterson,  45  Vt  808.     The  ques- 
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tion  of  nring  foroe  to  legBon  poeaeMloii  of  property  was  tborooglily  disciiMed  in  a  recent 
esse  in  Maasachnaetts :  Com.  v  Donahue,  148  Maaa.  629.  Tdib  waa  an  indictment  for 
lobbeiy,  on  which  the  defendant  waa  found  guUty  of  an  aasault.  The  defendant  had 
bought  clothea  of  one  lUtchehnan,  who  called  at  the  defendant'a  houae,  by  appoint- 
ment, for  hia  pay ;  diacuasion  ariaing  about  the  bill,  the  defendant  put  the  clothea  on 
a  chair,  and  put  the  money  on  the  table,  and  told  Mitchelman  that  he  could  have  the 
money  or  the  dothei ;  that  Mitchelman  took  the  money  and  put  it  in  hia  pocket,  and 
told  the  defendant  he  atill  owed  him  one  dollar  and  fifty  centa,  whereupon  the 
defendant  demanded  hia  money  back,  and  on  Mitchelman  refuaing,  attacked  him, 
threw  him  on  the  floor,  and  choked  hiiin  until  Afitchelman  gave  him  a  pocketbook  con- 
taining twenty-nine  doUara.  Tbe  defendant'a  counael  denied  the  receiving  of  the  pocket- 
book,  and  aaid  that  he  could  ahow  that  the  aaaault  waa  juatifiable,  under  the  circum- 
atanoea  of  the  caae,  aa  the  defendant  believed  that  he  had  a  right  to  recover  hia  money 
by  force  if  neceaaary.  The  preaiding  juatioe  atated  that  he  ahould  be  oblioed  to  rule  that 
the  defendant  would  not  be  juatined  in  aaaaulting  Mitchelman  to  get  nis  money,  and 
that  he  ahould  rule  aa  followa :  '*  If  the  jury  are  aatiafied  that  the  defendant  choked  and 
otherwise  aaaaulted  Mitchelman,  they  would  be  warranted  in  finding  the  defendant 
ffoiltr,  although  the  aole  motive  of  the  defendant  waa  by  thia  violence  to  get  from 
llitchelman  by  force  money  which  the  defendant  honeatly  believed  to  be  hia  own." 

Upon  exceptiona  the  court  aaid  :  — 

**  It  ia  aettled  by  ancient  and  modem  authority,  that  under  auch  drcumatancea,  a  man 
may  defend  or  regain  hia  momentarily  interrupted  poaaeaaion  by  the  uae  of  reaaonable 
foroe,  abort  of  wounding  or  the  employment  of^  a  dangeroua  weapon  :  Com.  v.  Lynn, 
123  Maaa.  218 ;  Com.  v.  Kennard,  8  Pick.  188 ;  State  v.  Elliot,  11  N.  H.  540,  545. 
To  this  extent  tiie  right  to  protect  one'a  poaaeaaion  haa  been  regarded  aa  an  extenaion 
of  the  right  to  protect  one'a  peraon,  with,  which  it  is  generally  mentioned :  Baldwin  v. 
Hayden,  6  Conn.  458." 

**  There  are  weighty  decisions  which  go  further  than  thoae  above  cited,  and  which 
hardly  can  atand  on  the  right  of  aelf-defence,  but  involve  other  conaiderationa  of  policy. 
It  has  been  held,  that,  even  where  a  conaiderable  time  haa  elapaed  between  the  wrong- 
ful taking  of  the  defendant'a  property  and  the  aaaault,  the  defendant  had  a  right  to 
regaiii  poaaeaaion  by  reaaonable  force,  after  demand  upon  the  third  peraon  in  poaaesaion, 
in  like  manner  as  he  mieht  have  protected  it,  without  civil  liability.  Whatever  the 
true  mle  may  be,  probaoly  there  ia  no  difference  in  thia  reapect  between  the  Civil  and 
the  Criminal  Law  :  Bladea  v.  Higes,  10  C.  B.  N.  s.  718 ;  12  id.  501  ;(18  id.  844 ; 
and  11  H.  L.  Caa.  621  ;  Com.  v.  McCue,  16  Gray  226,  227.  The  principle  haa  been 
extended  to  a  caae  where  the  defendant  had  yielded  poaaeaaion  to  the  peraon  aaaaulted, 
thioogh  the  fraud  of  the  latter  :  Hodgeden  v.  Hubbard,  18  Vt.  504.  See  Johnaon  v. 
Peny,  56  Yt.  708.  On  the  other  hand  a  diatinction  haa  been  taken  between  the  right 
to  maintain  poaaeaaion  and  the  ri^ht  to  regain  it  from  another  who  ia  peaceably  eatob- 
liahed  in  it,  altfaouf^  the  poaaeaaion  of  the  latter  is  wrongful ;  Bobb  v.  jBoaworth,  litt. 
8el.  Cas.  81.  See  Bamea  v,  Martin,  15  Wis.  268 ;  Andre  v.  Johnson,  6  Blackf.  875 ; 
Davis  «.  Whitridge.  2  Stzobh.  282;  8  BL  Com.  4."| 
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BARRATRY. 

§  66.  Definition ;  Xndiotment  A  barrator  is  a  common  mover, 
exciter  or  maintainer  of  suits  or  quarrels,  in  courts  or  in  the 
country.  The  indictment  charges  the  accused,  in  general  terms, 
with  being  a  common  barrator,  without  specifying  any  particu- 
lar facts  or  instances;  but  the  court  will  not  suffer  the. trial  to 
proceed  unless  the  prosecutor  has  seasonably,  if  requested,  given 
the  accused  a  note  of  the  particular  acts  of  barratry  intended  to 
be  proved  against  him ;  ^  and  to  these  alone  the  proof  must  be 
confined.^ 

^  R.  V.  Wrlie,  1  Kew  Ren.  95,  per  Heath,  J. ;  Com.  v.  Davis,  11  Pick.  4S2. 

*  Goddard  v.  Smith,  6  Mod.  262 ;  1  Ruas.  on  CMmee,  184.  **  It  is  now  a  geneTal 
mle,*'  aaid  Merrick,  J.,  in  Com.  v.  Giles,  1  Gray  469,  **  perfectly  weU  establish^  that 
in  all  legal  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal,  bills  of  particulars  or  specifications  of  facts 
may  and  will  be  ordered  by  the  oourt  whenever  it  is  satisfied  that  there  is  danger  that 
otherwise  a  party  may  be  deprived  of  his  rights,  or  that  justice  cannot  be  done. 
Whether  such  an  order  shall  be  made  is  a  question  within  the  discretion  of  the  court 
where  the  cause  in  which  it  is  asked  for  is  pending,  to  be  judged  of  and  determined 
upon  the  peculiar  facts  and  circumstances  attending  it.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
such  a  determination  is  final  in  the  court  where  it  is  made,  and  is  not  open  to  re-exani« 
ination  or  revision.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  when  it  is  once  maae,  it  concludes 
the  rights  of  all  parties  who  are  to  be  affected  by  it ;  and  he,  who  has  furnished  a  bUl 
of  particulars  under  it,  must  be  confined  to  the  particulars  he  has  specified,  as  closely 
ana  effectually  as  if  they  constituted  essential  allegations  in  a  speetsl  declaration :  C<»n. 
V.  Snelling,  16  Pick.  821. 

The  indictment  for  this  offence  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  jurors  (etc.)  upon  their  oath,  present,  that  ,  of  »  in  the  county  of 

,  on  ,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  afterwards, 

was,  and  yet  is,  a  common  barrator,  and  that  he  the  said  ,  on  the  said  day 

of  i  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  afterwards,  at 

aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  divers  quarrels,  strifes,  suits,  and  controversies, 
among  the  honest  and  quiet  citizens  of  said  (State)  then  and  there  did  move,  procure, 
stir  up,  and  excite,  against  the  peace  of  the  (StateVaforesaid. 

The  following  precedent  is  taken  from  Train  &  Heard's  Precedents  of  Indictments, 
p.  68:  — 

Indidmeni  for  being  a  Common  Barrator, 

The  jurors,  etc.,  upon  their  oath  present,  that  G.  D.,  late  of  B.,  in  the  county  of 
S.,  laborer,  on  the  firat  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  »  at  B.,  in  the 

county  of  S.,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the  day  of  the 
finding  of  this  indictment,  at  B.  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  divers  quarrels, 
strifes,  suits,  and  controversies  among  the  honest  and  peaceable  citizens  of  said  Com- 
monwealth then  and  there,  on  the  days  and  times  aforesaid,  did  move,  procure,  stir  up, 
and  excite.  And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  oo  say,  that  the 
ssid  C.  D.,  at  B.  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  on  said  days  and  times,  was  and 
still  is  a  common  barrator  ;  to  the  common  nuisance,  etc.,  and  against  the  peace,  etc 

The  words  *'  common  bonator  "  are  indispensably  necessary  to  be  used  in  an  indict- 
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§  67.  Bvidenoe.  The  offence  is  proved  by  evidence  of  the 
moving,  exciting,  and  prosecuting  of  suits  in  which  the  party 
has  no  interest,  or  of  false  suits  of  his  own,  if  designed  to  op- 
press the  defendants ;  or,  of  the  spreading  of  false  rumors  and 
calumnies,  whereby  discord  and  disquiet  are  spread  among 
neighbors.^  But  proof  of  the  commission  of  three  such  acts,  at 
least^  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  indictment'  The  bringing 
of  an  action  in  the  name  of  a  fictitious  plaintiff  is  a  misde- 
meanor ;  ^  but  it  does  not  amount  to  barratry  unless  it  be  thrice 
repeated.^ 

ment  for  this  crime :  SSannd.  308,  n.  (1) ;  B.  v.  Hardwicke,  1  Sid.  282 ;  B.  v.  Haunon, 
6  Mod.  Sll ;  2  Chitty,  Orim.  Law,  232. 

1  1  Inst  868 a;  1  B&wk.  P.  C.  o.  81,  For  a  copious  description  of  this  offence^ 
see  the  case  of  Barrators,  8  Bep.  86. 

s  Com.  V.  Davis,  11  Pick.  432,  435.  In  Com.  v,  McGolloch,  15  Mass.  227,  the  de- 
fendant was  held  not  to  he  guilty  of  barratry,  because  there  was  no  oppression  in  bring- 
ing three  writs  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  instead  of  one  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas^  the  costs  of  the  three  not  being  more  than  those  of  the  one.  See  Briggs  v. 
Baymood,  11  Cush.  274. 

*  4  BL  Comm.  184 ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  184. 

^  See  also  post,  1 180,  tit  Maintenance. 
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BLASPHEMY. 

§  68.  Definitioii.  This  crime,  in  a  general  sense,  has  been 
said  to  consist  in  speaking  evil  of  the  Deity,  with  an  impious 
purpose  to  derogate  from  the  divine  majesty,  and  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  others  from  the  love  and  reverence  of  God.  ^  Its  mis- 
chief consists  in  weakening  the  sanctions  and  destroying  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  and  thus  weakening  the  obligations  of 
oaths  and  the  bonds  of  society.  Hence,  all  contumelious  re- 
proaches of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,^  all  profane  scoffing  at  the 
Holy  Bible,  or  exposing  any  part  thereof  to  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule,^ and  all  writings  against  the  whole  or  any  essential  part 
of  the  Christian  religion,  striking  at  the  root  thereof,  not  in  the 
way  of  honest  discussion  and  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  with 
the  malicious  design  to  calumniate,  vilify,  and  disparage  it,  are 
regarded  by  the  common  law  as  blasphemous,  and  punished 
accordingly.* 

Com.  V.  Kneeland,  20  Pick.  218,  per  Shftw,  C.  J.  For  other  and  more  particular 
descriptions  of  this  offence,  see  4  BL  Gomm.  59  ;  People  v.  Buggies,  8  Johns.  298,  per 
Kent,  C.  J. ;  2  Stark,  on  Slander,  pp.  129-161. 

<  State  V.  Chandler,  2  Harringt  (Del.)  558;  Andrew  v.  New  York  Bible  Society, 
4  Sandf.  156  ;  R.  v.  Woolston,  2  Stra.  884,  more  fully  reported  in  Fit%.  64;  R.  p. 
Waddington,  1  B.  &  C.  26 ;  People  v.  Buggies,  8  Johns.  290  ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  280 ; 
B.  V.  Taylor,  1  Vent.  293. 

*  TJpdegraph  v.  Com.,  11  S.  &  R.  894 ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  280 ;  2  Stark,  on  Slan- 
der, pp.  188-148  ;  Com.  v.  Eneeland,  20  Pick.  206,  224,  225. 

«  Updegraph  v.  Com.,  11  S.  &  B.  894  ;  R.  v.  Carlisle,  8  B.  &  Aid.  161 ;  2  Stark,  on 
Slander,  pp.  144-147 ;  Conu  v.  Kneeland,  20  Pick.  220,  224,  225 ;  People  v.  Buggies, 
supra.    The  indictment  for  verbal  blatphemy  may  be  thus  : — 

The  jurors  (etc)  on  their  oath  present,  that  ,  of ^,in  the  oonn^  of 

,  intending  the  holy  name  oi  God  [and  the  person  and  character  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ],  to  dishonor  and  blaspheme,  and  to  scandalize  and  vili^  the 
[Holy  Scriptures  and  the]  Christian  religion,  and  to  bring  [them]  into  disbelief  and 

contempt,  on ^  at ,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  did,*  wilfully,  maliciously, 

and  blasphemously,  with  a  loud  voice,  utter  and  publish  in  the  presence  and  heaiine 
of  divers  good  citizens  of  this  (State),  the  following  fiilse,  profane,  scandalous,  and 
blasphemous  words,  to  wit :  [Jiere  siaU  the  wordf^  verbatim^  vnth  proper  innuendoeSt  if 
the  ease  requires  t^l  *  in  contempt  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  good  morals  and 
government,  in  evu  example  to  others,  and  against  the  pause  of  the  (State)  aforesaid. 

The  indictment  for  publishing  a  blasphemous  libel  omits  the  words  between  the  two 
asterisks  in  the  above  preoedent,  and  in  their  place  charges  as  follows :  — 

unlawfully  and  wickedly  print  and  publish,  and  cause  to  be  printed  and 

pubUshed,  a  fiEdse,  scandalous,  and  blasphemous  libel,  of  and  concerning  tne  Christian 
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§  69.  When  Statate  and  whan  Common-law  Offence.  In  most 
of  Hie  United  States  statutes  have  been  enacted  against  this 
offence;  but  these  statutes  are  not  understood  in  all  cases  to 
have  abrogated  the  common  law ;  the  rule  being,  that  where  the 
statute  does  not  vary  the  class  and  character  of  an  offence,  as, 
for  example,  by  raising  what  was  a  misdemeanor  into  a  felony, 
but  only  authorizes  a  particular  mode  of  proceeding  and  of  pun- 
ishment, the  sanction  is  cumulative,  and  the  common  law  is  not 
taken  away.^ 

§  70.  Evidence.  The  proof  of  the  indictment  for  this  crime 
will  consist  of  evidence  showing  that  the  defendant  uttered  or 
published  the  words  charged,  and  with  the  malicious  and  evil 
intent  alleged.  The  intent  is  to  be  collected  by  the  jury  from 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.^ 

religion,  containing  therein  among  other  things,  divers  scandalous  and  blasphemous 
matters  of  and  concerning  the  Christian  religion,  according  to  Uie  tenor  foUowing,  to 
wit :  [here  set  forth  the  Ubel  in  hsdo  verba  with  proper  innuendoes],  in  contempt,  [etc., 
as  above]. 

1  Com.  V,  Ayer,  8  Cush.  150  ;  R.  v.  Carlisle,  8  B.  &  Aid.  161,  per  Bayley,  J. ;  R.  r. 
fiobinson,  2  Barr.  808,  per  Ld.  Mansfield.  And  see  B.  v.  Waddington,  1  B.  &  C.  26. 
jOn  the  analogous  misdemeanor  of  profanity,  see  State  v.  Brewington,  84  N.  C.  788. 
Profanity  is  a  misdemeanor  only  when  it  amounts  to  a  public  nmsance,  and  ^ould  be 
80  alleged  :  Gaines  v.  State,  7  Lea  (Tenn.)  410.  | 

1  See  further,  infra,  tit.  Libel.  {The  prisoner's  confession  that  he  used  the  words 
cbaiged  will  not  authorize  a  conviction  for  blasphemy.  The  prosecutor  must  show 
that  some  one  heard  the  words :  People  v.  Porter,  2  Parker  C.  sL  (K.  Y.)  14.} 
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BRIBERY.i 

§  71.  Definition.  Bribery  is  generally  defined  to  be  the  re- 
ceiving or  offering  of  any  undue  reward  by  or  to  any  person 
whose  ordinary  profession  or  business  relates  to  the  administra- 
tion of  public  justice,  in  order  to  influence  his  behavior  in  office 
and  incline  him  to  act  contrary  to  the  known  rules  of  honesty 

^  The  indictment  for  brilnng,  or  attempting  to  bribe,  a  jadge  may  be  tbos  :  — 
The  jurors  (etc),  on  their  oath  present,  that  A.  B.,  of ,  on ,  at 


within  the  county  aforesaid  did  unlawfuUy,  wickedly,  and  corruptly  gire  (or  offer  to 

give)  to  one  C.  D.,  of ,  he  the  said  C.  D.  being  then  and  there  a  judge  (or  one 

of  the  justices)  of  the  {hen  inaeri  the  gbyle  of  the  court),  duly  and  le^sally  appointed  and 

qualified  to  dischaige  tne  duties  of  that  office,  the  sum  of dollars,  as  a  bribe, 

present,  and  rewar(^  to  obtain  the  opinion,  judgment,  and  decree  of  him  the  said  C.  D. 
in  a  certain  suit  (oontroyersy  or  cause)  then  and  there  depending  before  him  the  said 
G.  D.  as  judge  as  aforesaid  (and  others  the  associate  justices  of  said  court)  to  wit ; 
(here  aCaU  the  nature  of  (he  euU  or  proceeding)^  the  said  office  of  judge  (or  justice)  being 
then  and  there  an  office  of  trust  concerning  the  administration  of  justice  witMn  the 
said  (United  States,  or  State,  or  Commonwealth),  against  the  peace,  etc. 

This  precedent  was  drawn  upon  the  statute  of  the  United  States,  of  April  80, 1790, 
S  21,  YoL  L  p.  117.  Peters's  ed.  (see  Davis's  Preced.  p.  79),  but  is  conceived  to  be  equally 
good,  beins  varied  as  above,  in  a  prosecution  at  common  law. 

The  folfowing  precedent  is  taken  from  Train  St  Heard's  Precedents  of  Indictment, 
p.  62:  — 

IndietmerU  for  attempting  to  Bribe  a  Constable. 

The  jurors,  etc.,  upon  their  oath  present,  that  on  the  first  day  of  June,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  at  B.,  in  the  county  of  S.,  one  A.  C,  Esquire,  then  and  yet  beinff 

one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  within  and  for  the  said  county  of  S.,  duly  qualified 
to  discharge  and  perform  tne  duties  of  said  office,  did  then  and  there  under  a  certain 
warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  in  due  form  of  law,  bearing  date  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid,  cUrected  to  aU  constables  and  other  peace  officers  of  the  said  county,  and 
especially  to  J.  N.,  thereby  commanding  them,  upon  sight  thereof,  to  take  and  bring 
before  the  said  A.  C.  so  b^ng  such  justice  as  aforesaid,  or  some  other  justice  of  the 
peace  within  and  for  the  said  county  of  S.,  the  body  of  D.  F.,  late  of  B.  aforesaid,  in 
the  county  aforesaid,  to  answer,  etc,  as  in  the  toarrant ;  and  whidi  said  warrant  after- 
wards, to  wit^  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  B.  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid, 
was  delivered  to  the  said  J.  N.,  then  being  one  of  the  constables  of  said  B.,  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  due  form  of  law.  And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  sforesaid,  do 
further  present  that  J.  S.,  weU  knowing  the  premises,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid,  at  B.  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  unlawfully,  wickedly,  and 
corruptiy  did  offer  unto  the  said  J.  K.,  so  being  constable  as  aforesaid,  and  then  and 
there  naving  in  his  custody  and  possession  the  said  warrant  so  delivered  to  him  to  be 
executed  as  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  if  the  said  J.  N.  would  refrain  from  exe- 
cuting the  said  warrant,  and  from  taking  and  arresting  the  said  D.  F.  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  same,  for  and  during  fourteen  days  from  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  time  the  said  J.  S.  so  offered  the  said  sum  of  fifty  dollars  to  the  said  J.  N.  as 
aforesaid.  And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  say,  that  the 
said  J.  S.  on  the  first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  at  B.  aforesaid,  in  the  county 
aforesaid,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  did  unlawfully  attempt  and  endeavor  to  bribe 
the  said  J.  N.,  so  being  constable  as  aforesaid,  to  neglect  and  omit  to  do  his  duty  as 
such  constable,  and  to  refrain  from  taking  and  arresting  the  said  D.  F.  under  and  by 
virtne  of  the  waxnmt  aforesaid ;  against  me  peace,  etc 
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and  integrity.'    But  it  is  also  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  and  may 
be  committed  by  any  person  in  an  official  situation,  who  shall 
corruptly  use  the  power  and  interest  of  his  place  for  rewards  or 
promises ;  and  by  any  person  who  shall  give  or  offer  or  take  a 
reward  for  offices  of  a  public  nature ;  or  shall  be  guilty  of  cor- 
ruptly giving  or  promising  rewards,  in  order  to  procure  votes  in 
the  election  of  public  officers.'    Thus  it  has  been  held  bribery 
by  the  common  law  for  a  clerk  to  the  agent  for  prisoners  of  war 
to  take  money  in  order  to  procure  the  exchange  of  some  of  them 
out  of  their  turn ;  ^  or,  for  one  to  offer  to  a  cabinet  minister  a 
Bum  of  money  to  procure  from  the  crown  an  appointment  to  a 
public  office;^  or,  corruptly  to  solicit  an  officer  of  the  customs, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  seize  forfeited  goods,  to  forbear  from  seiz- 
ing them  ;^  or,  to  promise  money  to  a  voter  for  his  vote  in  favor 
of  a  particular  ticket  or  interest  in  the  election  of  city  officers,  ^ 
or  members  of  Parliament.' 

§  72.  lITlken  the  Offanoe  is  oomplete.  The  misdemeanor  is 
complete  by  the  offer  of  the  bribe j  so  far  as  the  offer  is  con- 
cerned.^ If  the  offer  is  accepted,  both  parties  are  guilty.  And 
though  the  person  bribed  does  not  perform  his  promise,  but 
directly  violates  it,  as,  for  example,  if,  in  the  case  of  an  elec- 

s  1  Inrt.  145  ;  1  Rnss.  on  Crimes,  154  ;  4  61.  Comm.  189  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  67; 
[;State  V.  Miles,  89  Me.  142.  See  Com.  v.  DoDoyan,  49  N.  E.  104,  Mass.^  {An 
offer  of  money  to  an  arbitrator,  in  order  to  comiptly  affect  his  decision,  is  crim- 
inal (State  V.  Lnsk,  16  W.  Ya.  767)  ;  or  a  State  senator  to  influence  his  vote  on  a 
2aefition  before  the  Senate  (State  v.  SmaUs,  11  S.  C.  262 ;  cf.  Com.  v.  Petroff,  1  Crim. 
b  l^ig.  716) ;  or  a  jailer  (O'Brien  v.  State,  7  Tex.  Ap|>.  181) ;  or  a  voter  at  a  mnnicipal 
election  (State  v.  Jackson,  78  Me.  91  ;|  [or  a  commissioner  of  the  board  of  education 
(Honaker  9.  Pocatalico,  42  W.  Ya.  170)  ;  or  a  sheriff  (Newman  v.  People,  28  Col.  800); 
or  an  examining  snroeon  of  the  pension  bareau  (U.  S.  v.  Yan  Lenven,  65  F.  78).  J 
I A  promise  to  serve  Tor  less  than  the  salary  attached  by  law  to  the  office,  and  a  promise 
to  give  mone^  or  other  valuable  thing,  to  the  public  in  consideration  of  votes,  are 
wiuiin  the  spirit  of  the  law  against  bribery  :  State  v  Purdv,  86  Wis.  218.  For  cases 
in  the  civil  courts,  showing  the  illegally  of  the  promise  oi  pecuniary  consideration  to 
influence  votes,  see  Trist  v.  Child,  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  441. | 

*  1  Inst  145 ;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  154  ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  189;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  67 ; 
[It  is  not  bribery  for  a  member  of  the  legislature  to  keep  open  house  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  other  members  :  Randall  v.  Evening  News  Ass'n,  97  Mich.  186.^ 

«  R.  V.  Reale,  cited  1  East  188. 

*  R.  V.  Yaughan,  4  Burr.  2494 ;  Stockwell  v.  North,  Nor  102 ;  8.  c.  Moor  781. 
So  where  severalperBons  mutually  agreed  to  procure  for  another  an  appointment  to  a 
public  office,  for  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  divided  among  them,  it  was  held  a  misdemeanor 
at  common  law :  R.  o.  Pullman  ei  al^  2  Campb.  229. 

*  R. «.  Everett,  8  B.  &  C.  114. 

T  R.  9.  Plympton,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1877. 

s  R.  9.  Pitt,  8  Burr.  1885, 1888.  {An  offer  by  a  public  officer,  as,  for  instance,  an 
aldennan  of  a  city,  to  accept  a  bribe,  is  a  solicitation  to  commit  an  offence,  and  is 
itself  indictable:  Walsh  v.  People,  66  111.  58  ;|  [State  v.  Dumam,  75  N.  W.  1127, 
MinnJ 

1  []9tate  V.  Williams,  186  Mo.  298.] 
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tioD,  he  votes  for  the  opposing  candidate  or  interest,  the  offence 
of  the  corrupter  is  still  complete.^  So,  though  the  party  never 
intended  to  vote  according  to  his  promise,  yet  the  offerer  is 
guilty.^ 

§  73.  Proof  of  Right  to  Vote.  If  it  be  alleged,  in  an  indict- 
ment for  corrupting  a  voter,  that  he  had  a  right  to  vote^  this 
allegation  will  be  sufficiently  proved  by  evidence  that  he  actu- 
ally did  vote,  without  challenge  or  objection.^  The  allegation 
of  the  payment  of  money  to  that  voter  may  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence that  it  was  under  color  of  a  loan,  for  which  his  note  was 
taken,  if  it  were  at  the  same  time  agreed  that  it  should  be  given 
up,  after  he  had  voted.  ^  So,  if  the  corrupter's  own  note  were 
given  for  the  money.'  So,  if  the  transaction  were  in  the  form 
of  a  wager  or  bet  with  the  voter,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the 
offerer's  candidate  or  ticket.^  So,  if  the  voter  received  from 
the  offerer  a  card,  or  token,  in  one  room,  which  he  presented  to 
another  person  in  another  room,  and  thereupon  received  the 
money,  it  is  evidence  of  the  payment  of  money  by  the  former.^ 

s  SoUton  V.  Norton,  8  Burr.  1285  ;  Harding  v.  Stokes,  2  M.  &  W.  288  ;  Henalow 
V.  Fawcett,  8  Ad.  A  El.  61.  The  last  two  cases  were  actions  upon  the  statute ;  but  the 
doctrine  is  that  of  the  common  law. 

*  Henslow  v.  Fawcett,  tupra,  per  Patterson,  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J. 
1  Riffg  V.  Cuivenv^n,  2  Wils.  896  ;  Comb  v.  Pitt,  cited  ib.  898. 

'  SaliS»n  V.  Norton,  8  Burr.  1235. 

«  Ibid. 

«  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  67,  §  10  in)  cites  Lofft  552. 

•  Webb  V.  Smith,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  878.  {Under  the  Stats.  17  &  18  Vict  e.  lOS, 
making  it  indictable  "  to  promise  money  to  a  voter  in  order  to  induce  him  to  vote,"  a 
promise  to  a  voter  of  hii  travelling  expenses,  on  condition  that  he  wiU  come  and  vota 
for  the  promisor,  is  criminal;  but  such  a  promise  without  such  condition  is  not: 
Cooper  V.  Slade.  86  Ens.  Law  it  Eq.  152. 

The  offer  to  nimiBhTand,  buildings,  etc.,  or  to  build  a  bridge  between  two  towns, 
or  the  gift  by  individuals  of  their  promissoty  notes  to  the  county  school  company,  as 
an  inducement  to  the  voters  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  removal  of  the  county  sea^  is  not 
bribei^  within  the  meaning  of  the  Iowa  Code :  Dishon  v.  Smith,  10  Iowa  212. 

It  IS  suggested  in  the  foregoing  case  that  the  offer  must  be  hitended  to  affect  the 
performance  of  a  legal  duty,  and  not  a  more  moral  duty.  { 
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BURGLARY.! 

§  74.  Defioitloii.  This  offence  is  usually  defined  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Coke,  who  says  that  a  burglar  is  ^he  that,  by  nighty 
breaheih  and  entereth  into  a  man^ionrhovse^  with  intent  to  com- 
mit a  felony.  *'  ^  Evidence  of  all  these  particulars  is  therefore 
necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  indictment 

§76.  Time.  In  regard  to  the  time^  the  malignity  of  the 
offence  consists  in  its  being  done  in  the  nighty  when  sleep  has 
disarmed  the  owner,  and  rendered  his  castle  defenceless.  And 
it  is  night,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  when  there  is  not  daylight 
[crepuecvlum  or  dUucuhm]  enough  left  or  begun,  to  discern  a 
man^s  face  withaL^  The  light  of  the  moon  has  no  relation  to 
the  crime. ^    Both  the  breaking  and  entering  must  be  done  in 

1  The  fonn  of  an  indictment  for  baigluj,  at  common  law,  is  as  follows :  — 

The  jnit>TB  (etc.),  npon  their  oath  present,  that  (nammg  the  prisoner),  late  of , 

on 1  abont  the  honr  of ,  in  the  night  of  the  same  day,  with  force  and  arms,  at 

,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  the  dwelling-honae  of  one  -^—  {namiiw  the  occupant), 

there  sitoate,  feloniously  and  buiglarionsly  did  break  and  enter,  with  intent  tiie  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  said  (oeeupant),  in  the  said  dwelling-house  then  and  there  Ming, 
then  and  there  feloniously  and  bui^glariously  to  steal,  take,  and  cany  away  l\f  goods 
were  aduaUy  stolen,  add  as  follows:  and  one  {here  describe  the  goods,  alleging  the  value 
of  each  artide),  of  the  yalue  of  •— »  dollars,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  ihe  said  {occu' 
panOt  in  the  dwelling-house  aforesaid  then  and  there  being  found,  then  and  there  in 
the  same  dwelling-house  feloniously  and  buiglarionsly  did  steal,  take,  and  carry  away] 
against  the  peace  of  the  State  (or  (Jommonwc»lth)  aforesaid. 

^  8  Inst.  08  ;  2  Buss,  on  Crimes,  6th  (Eng. )  ed.  1 ;  Wilmot  (Digest  of  the  Law  of 
'Bargfarj,  p.  8)  defines  this  crime  as  foUows :  A  buTglar,  at  common  law,  is  he  that  by 
night  feloniously  breaketh  and  entereth  into  the  dweUing-houae  of  another.  Therefore, 
the  hreskiDg  and  entering  a  dwelling-house,  with  intent  to  cut  off  an  ear  of  an  inhabi- 
tant, is  not  a  felony  (Ccmi.  v.  Newell,  7  Mass.  247) ;  nor  a  breaking  and  entering,  with 
intent  to  commit  adulteir  (State  v.  Cooper,  16  Yt.  661).  |Nor  is  a  breaking  and  enter- 
ing a  dwelling-house  with  intent  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  an  unmarried  woman 
therein :  BoMnson  o.  State,  68  Md.  161 ;  People  v.  Soto,  68  Cal.  412. 

If  the  indictment  does  not  sufficiently  chaige  a  felony,  without  statin^^  the  value  of 
the  goods  stolen,  the  yalue  must  be  alleged  to  be  suflSciently  laige  to  constitute  a  felony: 
Pepme  v.  Murray,  8  Oal.  619.}  PThe  indictment  must  specify  the  crime  defendant  in- 
tenaed :  State  v.  Buchanan,  22  S,  876,  Miss.]] 

1  {See  Com.  v.  Williams,  2  Cush.  682.  In  Massachusetts,  hj  Stat.  1847,  c  18,  Pub. 
Stat.  c.  214,  S  15,  the  night-time  is  declared  to  be,  in  aU  criminal  cases,  the  time  be- 
tween one  hour  after  sunset  and  one  hour  before  sunrise.  It  must  be  prored  directly  or 
indirectly  that  the  offence  was  committed  in  the  night:  State  v.  Wnit,  4  Jones  Law 
(N.  C.)  849,  On  an  indictment  chaiging  breaking  and  entering  in  the  night-time,  proof 
that  there  was  breaking  through  a  bnok  Tsult,  begun  in  the  ni^ht-time,  though  not 
eomidetod,  and  the  entry  made,  till  daytime,  will  support  the  mdictment :  Com,  v. 
Qloirer,  111  MLass.  896. | 

s  4  BL  Comm.  224 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  650,  551;  Com.  p.  Cheralier,  7  Dane's  Abr.  184; 
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the  night-time ;  but  it  is  not  essential  that  both  be  done  in  the 
same  night  ^ 

§  76.  Breaking.  The  Ireahing  of  the  house  may  be  aetualy  by 
the  application  of  physical  force;  or  constructive,  where  an 
entrance  is  obtained  by  fraud,  threats,  or  conspiracy.  An  actual 
breaking  may  be  by  lifting  a  latch  ;^  making  a  hole  in  the  wall;^ 
descending  the  chimney;'  picking,  turning  back,  or  opening  the 

1  Gabbett,  Crim.  Law,  169;  State  v.  Bancroft,  10  N.  H.  105;  [State  v.  McEnight, 
111  N.  C.  690.)]  {Nor  the  light  from  artificial  lights,  aided  by  the  reflection  from  snow : 
State  o.  Morris,  47  Conn.  179.} 

•  1  Hale  P.  C.  551 ;  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  5th  (Ene.)  ed.  87  ;  1  Gabbett,  Crim.  Law, 
176,  177  ;  R.  V.  Smith,  Bnss.  &  By.  417.  The  breaking  at  a  different  period  from  the 
entering  must  clearly  show  an  intent  to  commit  felony.  And  a  party  present  at  the 
break ine,  on  the  first  night,  but  not  present  at  the  entenng,  on  the  second,  is  stiUgnilty 
of  the  whole  offence  :  B.  v,  Jordan,  /CAP.  432.  ''I  snould  submit,  says  mlmot 
(Diff.  of  the  Law  of  Burglary,  p.  9),  "that  a  case  miffht  exist  where  such  a  principle 
would  work  great  iigustice.  Suppose  thieves  to  break  together,  and  be  disturbed,  or 
find  a  formidAble  resistance  likely  to  be  made,  and  separate,  leaving  the  buiglary  in* 
complete,  and  without  any  intention  of  resuming  operations,  and  the  next  ni^t  some 
of  the  party,  unknown  to  the  rest,  make  an  entry,  this  would  be  repu^ant  to  the  con- 
stituents of  burglary,  which  require  that  there  should  be  both  a  breaking  and  entering, 
and  that  one  without  the  other  renders  the  offence  incomplete.  Besides,  in  such  a  case, 
there  would  be  no  loeus  pcBnitenUeB,  which  the  indulgence  of  our  law  allows  even  in  the 
worst  offences.  Again,  suppose  A  and  B  break  a  dwelling-house  on  a  certain  night,  in- 
tending on  the  following  night  to  enter;  A  enters  alone,  and  unknown  to  B,  in  the 
same  night,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  a  greater  share  of  the  plunder,  how  would  6  be 
particeps  eriminu  to  that  act  of  A  t  Or  suppose  that  A  and  B  break  a  dwelling-house 
on  a  certain  night,  intending  on  the  following  night  to  enter.  On  the  following  night 
B  alone  enters,  and,  being  resisted,  commits  muraer,  would  A  be  particepa  eriminia  in 
the  murder  t  On  the  whole,  it  is  submitted,  that  this  is  a  question  deserving  of  further 
eonsideration.*'  )By  statnte  in  meet  States,  the  same  acts  which  would  constitute  a 
burglary  if  they  were  done  in  the  night  are  made  indictable  and  punishable  if  done  in 
the  daytime:  Crim.  Law  and  Practice  of  California,  1881  (White &  George),  f  460, 
p.  145  ;  General  Statutes  of  Connecticut,  Revision  of  1875,  title  20,  c.  4,  §  8 ;  Laws  of 
Delaware,  1874,  c.  128,  f  10,  p.  772  ;  Code  of  Geoim,  1882,  §  4386  ;  Compiled  Laws 
of  Kansas,  1879,  §f  1798-1802 ;  Revised  Statutes  of  Kentucky,  vol.  2,  p.  882  (Stanton's 
ed.) ;  Beviaed  Statutes,  Maine,  c  119,  §  8  (1857)  ;  Pub.  Stat.  Mass.  c  203,  §§  10>18 ; 
Revised  Code  of  Maryland,  art.  72,  {  36 ;  General  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  §  628  (1878) ; 
Revision  of  New  Jersey,  vol.  1,  p.  244  ;  Penal  Code  of  New  York,  c  ii. ;  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  Ohio,  §§  6885-^840;  Bnghtly's  Purdon's  Digest,  Pennsvlvania,  p.  858.  The 
crime  of  feloniously  breaking  and  entering  has  also  wen  generally  extended  by  statute 
to  other  buildings  beside  dwelling-houses,  ».  e,  stores,  warehouses,  bams,  etc.,  and  idso 
to  railroad  cars  and  steamboats,  canal-boats,  and  vessels  generally.  See  the  statutes 
above  referred  to  posn'm,  and  State  v.  Bishop,  51  Yt.  287 ;  Hagar  v.  State,  35  Ohio  St. 
268.  All  the  rules  of  evidence  in  other  respects  applicable  to  the  crime  of  biuglaiy  are 
applicable  to  these  statutory  crimes,  and  these  statutes  do  not,  in  general,  abr^te  the 
common-law  crime,  but  are  extensions  of  it,  or  afford  cumulative  remedies :  State  v. 
Branham,  13  S.  C.  389.1 

1  [State  9.  Woods,  137  Mo.  6 :  Ferguson  v.  State,  72  N.  W.  590,  Neb. ;  or  opening  a 
Bcreen>door  hung  on  spring-hinffes :  State  v.  Conners,  95  Iowa  485.] 

s  1  Hale  P.  C.  559;  2  East  P.  0. 488.  See  1  Gabbett,  Crim.  Uw,  169-172 ;  State  v. 
Wilson,  Coxe  439  ;  R.  v.  Jordan,  7  C.  &  P.  482. 

>  R.  V.  Brice,  Russ.  St  Ry.  450  ;  for  pushing  aside  the  belt  of  a  machine  so  as  to 
enter  through  the  hole  used  for  the  oelt  solely :  Marshall  v.  State,  94  Ga.  589.3  {An 
entry  at  nignt,  through  a  chimney,  into  a  log^»bin,  in  which  the  prosecutrix  dwells, 
and  stealing  goods  therein,  will  coiutitnte  burglaiy,  although  the  chimney,  made  of  loos 
and  sticks,  may  be  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  not  more  than  five  and  a  naif  feet  hign 
(Pearson,  C.  J.,  dissenting) :  State  v.  Willis,  7  Jones  Law  (N.  0.)  190.  (  [Getting  into 
the  chinmey  is  sufficient :  Ohls  «.  State,  97  Ala.  81.3 
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lock,  with  a  false  key  or  other  instmment ;  *  removing  or  break- 
ing a  pane  of  glass,  and  inserting  the  hand  or  even  a  finger;'^ 
pnlling  np  or  down  an  unfastened  sash ;  *  removing  the  fastening 
of  a  window,  by  inserting  the  hand  through  a  broken  pane ;  ^ 
poshing  open  a  window  which  moved  on  hinges  and  was  fastened 
by  a  wedge ;  *  breaking  and  opening  an  inner  door,  after  having 
entered  through  an  open  door  or  window ;  ^  or  other  like  acts ; 
and  even  by  escaping  from  a  house  by  any  of  these  or  the  like 
means,  or  by  unlocking  the  hall-door,  after  having  committed 
a  felony  in  the  house,  though  the  offender  were  a  lodger.^ 
Whether  it  would  be  burglary,  in  a  guest  at  an  inn,  to  open  his 
own  chamber-door  with  a  felonious  intent,  is  greatly  doubted.^ 
The  breaking  must  also  be  into  some  apartment  of  the  house, 
and  not  into  a  cupboard,  press,  locker,  or  the  like  receptacle, 
notwithstanding  these,  as  between  the  heir  and  executor,  are 
regarded  as  fixtures."     It  must  also  appear  that  the  place 

«  1  Hale  P.  C.  552  ;  2  Buss,  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  8.  And  tee  Pogh  n.  Grif* 
fith.  7  Ad.  &  £1.  827. 

»  R.  V.  Davis,  Boas.  &  By.  499  ;  B.  «.  Peikes*  1  C.  &  P.  800  ;  B.  v.  Bird,  9  id. 
44.  So  patting  the  head  oat  of  the  skylight  is  a  saffident  breaking  oat :  K.  v. 
M'Keaniey,  Jebb  99.  {Remoying  a  grating  from  a  storehouse :  Com.  v.  Bruce,  1 
Ky.  L.  J.  De&  p.  298 ;  8  Crim.  L.  Mag.  p.  251.  {  [BemoTing  a  screen  fastened  with 
nails  :  Sims  v.  State,  186  Ind.  858.3 

•  B.  V.  Haines,  Boss.  &  By.  451 ;  B.  v.  Hyams,  7  C.  ft  P.  441 ;  Franco  v.  State, 
42  Texas  276;  QPeo])le  v.  Bupree,  96  Mich.  26.3  So  is  catting  and  tearing  down  a 
netting  of  twine,  nailed  oyer  an  open  window :  Com.  v.  Stephenson,  8  Pick.  854. 
See  Hunter  v.  Com.,  7  Gratt.  641 ;  {at  lifting  a  window  clasp  :  State  v.  Moore,  117 
Mo.  895.3 

7  B.  «.  Bobinson,  1  Moody  C.  C.  827.  And  see  B.  o.  Bailey,  Buss.  &  By.  841. 
Breaking  open  a  ahutter-hoz  adjoining  the  window  was  held  no  boiglaiy :  B.  ul 
Paine,  7  C.  ft  P.  185. 

•  B.  V.  Hall^  Buss,  ft  By.  855. 

•  B.  9.  Johnson,  2  East  P.  C  488.  [[Opening  a  closed  door :  Wagner  v.  State, 
47  8.  W.  872,  Tex.  Cr.  App.! 

»  B.  V.  Wheeldon,  8  C.  ft  P.  747;  B.  v.  Lawrence,  4  id.  281.  Whether  rais- 
ing a  trap  or  flat  door,  which  is  kept  down  by  its  own  weight,  is  a  sufficient  breaking 
of  the  hoose,  is  a  qoestion  upon  which  there  has  been  some  diversity  of  opinion. 
See  1  Boss,  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  6 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  554.  In  B.  v.  Brown,  2  East 
P.  C.  487,  in  1790,  Bailer,  J.,  held  that  it  was.  In  B.  v.  Callan,  Buss,  ft  By.  157, 
in  1809,  tiie  point  was  reseired  for  the  consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  and  they 
were  equally  divided  upon  it  And  in  1880,  in  B.  v.  Lawrence,  4  C.  ft  P.  281,  it  was 
held  by  BoUand,  B.,  to  be  not  sufficient.  In  this  last  oase^  that  of  B.  v.  Brown  was 
referred  to.  B.  v.  Lawrence  seems  to  have  been  oyerruled  by  B.  v.  Bussell,  1  Moody 
C.  C.  877,  where  it  was  held  that  lifting  up  the  flap  of  a  cellar,  which  was  kept  down 
by  its  own  weight,  is  a  sufficient  breaking,  althougn  such  flap  may  have  been  occasion- 
aUy  fiMtened  l^  nails,  bat  was  not  so  fastened  at  the  time  the  entry  was  made.  Be- 
aoTiDtt  loose  planks  in  a  partition  wall,  they  not  beiiu;  flxed  to  the  freehold,  has 
been  held  not  a  breaking :  Com.  v.  Trimmer,  1  Mass.  4^.  ]A  breaking  may  be  by 
6n,  and  homing  a  hole  through  which  to  escape  from  a  pnson  :  Luke  v.  State,  49  Ala. 
80  ;t  for  by  dimdng  under  the  wall  of  a  log  cabin :  Pressley  v.  State,  111  ii.  84.3 

»  2  East  P.C:488  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  554. 

^  Foster,  109 ;  2  East  P.  C.  489.  This  point  seems  never  to  have  been  solemnly 
WHmot  saggests  as  a  reason  why  soch  a  breaking  should  not  be  boiglarious, 
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through  which  the  thief  entered  was  closed;  for  if  he  entered 
through  a  door  or  window  left  open  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
occupant,  it  is  not  burglary." 

§  77.  Same  Bnbjeot.  The  offence  of  breaking  the  house  is 
also  constructively  committed,  when  admission  is  obtained  by 
threats,  or  by  fraud ;  as,  if  the  owner  is  compelled  to  open  the 
door  by  fear,  or  opens  it  to  repel  an  attack,  and  thieves  rush 
in;^  or,  if  they  raise  a  hue  and  cry,  and  rush  in  when  the 
constable  opens  the  door ; '  or,  if  entrance  is  obtained  by  legal 
process  fraudulently  obtained;^  or,  under  pretence  of  taking 
lodgings;^  or,  if  lodgings  be  actually  taken,  with  an  ultimate 
felonious  intent;^  or,  if  the  entrance  is  effected  by  any  other 
fraudulent  artifice;  or,  if  the  house  be  opened  by  the  servants 
within,®  by  conspiracy  with  those  who  enter.^ 

§  78.  Bntiy.  There  must  be  some  proof  of  actual  entri/  into 
the  house ;  but  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  show  an  entrance 
of  the  person;  for  if  the  intent  be  to  commit  a  felony  in  the 
stealing  of  goods  in  the  house,  the  insertion  of  any  instrument 
for  that  purpose,  through  the  broken  aperture,  will  be  sufficient 
to  complete  the  offence.  But  if  the  instrument  were  inserted, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  the  goods,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  breaking  and  thereby  effecting  an  entrance  to 
commit  the  intended  felony,  it  is  not  sufficient.  Thus,  to  break 
the  window  or  door,  and  thrust  in  a  hook  to  steal,  or  weapon  to 
rob  or  kill,  is  burglary,  though  the  hand  of  the  felon  be  not 
within  the  house ;  but  to  thrust  an  auger  through,  in  the  act  of 


that,  as  a  general  principle,  the  actaal  breaking  of  the  dweUing-honse  has  reference  to 
the  entry  at  common  law,  and  to  the  escape  of  the  intruder  by  breaking  oat  under  the 
statute.  Whereas  the  breaking  of  a  cupboard  is  a  distinct  and  independent  act.  This 
question  is  fully  discussed  in  Wilmot,  Dig.  of  the  Law  of  Bui^lary,  pp.  80-85.  And 
see  State  o.  Wilson,  Coxe  489,  441. 

u  8  Inst.  64 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  651,  562 ;  State  v,  Wilson,  Coxe  489  ;  2  Russ.  on 
Crimes, 5th  (Eng.)  ed.  2;  R.  «.  Lewis,  2  C.  &  P.  628 ;  R.  v.  Spriggs,  1  M.  &  Rob.  857  ; 
State  V.  Boon,  18  Ired.  244.  {Entering  an  open  door,  and  breaking  out  at  another 
doqr,  is  not  *' breaking  and  entering  into :"  white  v.  State,  51  Ga.  285. ( 

1  2  East  P.  a  486.    See  State  v.  Henry,  9  lied.  468. 

s  Ibid.  485. 

*  R.  V.  Farr,  J,  Kelyng,  48 ;  2  East  P.  C.  485 ;  2  Boss,  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  8. 

*  Ibid. 
«  Ibid. 

^  [Or  by  an  aooomplioe  who  pretends  to  wish  to  buy  goods :  Com.  v.  Lowrey,  158 
Mass.  18.] 

7  2  East  P.  C.  486.  And  it  is  bui^lary  in  both  :  R.  v.  Cornwall,  lb. ;  s.  o.  2  Stra. 
881 ;  2  Buss,  on  Crimes,  5th  (Enff.)  ed.  9 ;  1  Gabbett,  Crira.  Law,  178  ;  R.  v.  Johnson, 
1  Car.  Sb  Marshm.  218.  But  if  tne  servant  is  faithful,  and  intended  only  to  entrap  the 
thief,  it  is  not  a  bui^larious  entry :  ib. 
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effecting  an  entrance  bjboring,  does  not  amount  to  burglary.^ 
So,  i^  after  breaking  the  hoase,  the  thief  sends  in  a  child  of 
tender  age  to  bring  out  the  goods,  he  is  guilty  of  burglary.^ 

§  79.  DweUins-honse.  The  building  into  which  the  entry  is 
made  must  be  proved  to  be  a  marman  or  dwelling-hou%e^^  for  the 
habitation  of  man,  and  actually  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  the 
offence.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  be 
within  the  house  at  the  moment ;  for  burglary  may  be  committed 
while  all  the  family  are  absent  for  a  night  or  more,  if  it  be 
animo  revertendi.^  But  if  the  owner  or  his  family  resort  to  the 
house  only  in  the  daytime,  or  if  he  employ  persons  only  to  sleep 
there,  who  are  not  of  his  family  nor  in  his  domestic  service  and 

1  2  East  P.  C.  490;  B.  v.  Hughes,  1  Leach  C.  G.  (4th  ed.)M06  ;  B.  v.  Bnst,  1 
Moody  C.  C.  188.  ]So,  under  the  extension  of  the  crime  by  statute,  which  includes 
other  places  besides  dwelling-houses,  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  breaking  and  entering  if 
it  is  proved  that  one,  with  intent  to  steal,  bores  a  nole  with  an  auger  through  the 
floor  of  a  corn-crib,  so  that  the  com  runs  through  the  hole  into  a  sack,  which  he  then 
feloniously  takes  away :  Walker  v.  State,  63  Ala.  49.  Lifting  a  window  by  so  placing 
the  hand  that  the  fingers  reach  the  inside  of  the  window  is  an  entry :  Franco  v.  State, 
42  Tex.  276.  |  Whether  the  act  of  dischaigiug  a  bullet  into  the  house,  with  intent 
to  kill,  is  a  Dui^larious  entry  into  the  house,  is  doubted.  Lord  Hale  thought  it  was 
not :  1  Hale  P.  C.  655.  Seijeant  Hawkins  states  it  as  an  example  of  a  constructive 
entry  :  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  88,  f  11.  And  Mr.  East  thinks  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  this  case  and  that  of  an  instrument  thrust  through  a  window  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  a  felony,  unless  it  be  that  the  one  instrument  is  held  in  the  hand  at  the 
time,  and  the  other  is  dischai^^  from  it :  2  East  P.  G.  490.  See  1  Gabbett,  Grim. 
Law,  174,  175,  where  this  difference  is  said  to  be  material.  There  is  a  distinction 
between  the  two  cases.  It  is  submitted,  says  Wilmot  (Dig.  of  Law  of  Buiclaiy,  58), 
that  the  only  possible  way  in  which  the  discharging  a  lotted  gun  or  pist^  into  the 
dwelling-house  from  the  outside  could  be  held  burglary,  would  m  by  laying  the  intent 
to  commit  felony  by  killing  or  wounding,  or  generally,  to  commit  felony ;  and  qucere, 
whether  the  breaking  and  entry  requisite  to  complete  the  buxglary  would  be  satisfied 
by  such  disehaige. 

«  1  Hale  P.  G.  555,  556. 

^  Burglary  may  be  committed  in  a  church  at  common  law :  B.  v.  Baker,  8  Gox 
C.  G.  581  (1849).  In  this  case,  Alderson,  B.,  said,  *'I  take  it  to  be  settled  law  that 
bniglar^  may  be  committed  in  a  church,  at  common  law,  and  so  held  lately  on  circuit." 
An  indictment  for  burglary  in  a  church  need  not  lay  the  offence  as  committed  in  a 
dwelUng-honse ;  it  should  charge  that  the  defendant  feloniously  and  burglariously 
broke  and  entered  the  parish  church  of  the  parish  to  which  it  belongs,  with  intent,  etc., 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case :  2  East  P.  G.  512 ;  Wilmot,  Dig.  of 
the  Law  of  Burglary,  198.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  the  offence  is  now  pun- 
iehed  by  statute,  which  makes  it  a  distinct  felony  to  break  and  enter  any  church 
or  chapel,  and  steal  any  chattel  therein.  But  in  R.  v.  Baker,  mpra,  Alderson,  B., 
ruled  that  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  particularly  relate  to  offences  respecting 
churches,  do  not  destroy  the  offence  at  common  law.  [As  to  what  is  a  house,  see 
Williamson  v.  State,  44  S.  W.  1107,  Tex.  Gr.  App. ;  Favro  v.  State,  46  S.  W.  982, 
Tex.  Cr.  App.] 

s  1  Hale  P.  G.  556;  4  B1.  Gomm.  225 ;  1  Gabbett,  Grim.  Law,  181,  182  ;  {Gom.  v. 
Barney,  10  Gush.  (Mass.)  479.  The  question  whether  bui^glary  could  be  committed  on  a 
tomb,  was  fully  discussed,  and  the  law  as  to  what  characterizes  a  structure  as  a  "  build- 
ing" on  which  bui^lary*  may  be  committed,  in  People  v.  Richards,  108  K.  Y.  148.} 
Breaking  a  house  in  town,  which  was  shut  up,  while  the  family  were  spendiuff  the 
summer  in  the  country,  has  been  held  burglary ;  Gom.  v.  Brown,  8  Bawle  207.  L<^d 
see  Stttta  »  Williams,  21  &  E.  721,  W.  Ya.] 
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employment^  though  it  be  to  protect  the  property  from  thieves, 
this  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  habitancy  by  the  owner.'  Nor  does 
habitancy  commence  with  the  putting  oi  furniture  into  the  house, 
before  the  actual  residence  there  of  the  owner  or  his  family.^ 
Neither  will  the  casual  occupancy  of  a  tenement  as  a  lodging- 
place  suffice  of  itself  to  constitute  it  a  dwelling-house ;  as,  if  a 
servant  be  sent  to  lodge  in  a  bam^  or  a  porter  to  lodge  in  a 
warehouse^  for  the  purpose  of  watching  for  thieves.*  But  the 
actual  occupancy  of  the  owner  will  not  alone  constitute  the 
place  his  dwelling-house,  unless  it  is  a  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial edifice;  and  therefore  to  break  open  a  tent  or  booth 
erected  in  a  fair  or  market,  though  the  owner  sleep  in  it,  is  not 
burglary.' 

§  80.  Same  Subjeot.  The  term  ^^ mansion,^  or  ^dwelling- 
house,"  comprehends  all  the  out-buildings  which  are  parcel 
thereof  though  they  be  not  contiguous  to  it.  All  buildings 
within  the  same  curtilage  or  common  fence,  and  used  by  the 
same  family,  are  considered  by  the  law  as  parcel  of  the  man- 
sion. If  they  are  separated  from  the  dwelling-house,  and  are 
not  within  the  same  common  fence,  though  occupied  by  the  same 
owner,  the  question,  whether  they  are  parcel  of  the  mansion  or 
not,  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  upon  the  evidence.^    And  here 

•  See  a/nU,  note  2 ;  2  East  P.  G.  497-499  ;  R.  v.  FlaimagBii,  Bosb.  k  By.  187 ;  B. 
V,  Lyons,  1  Leach  0.  C.  (4th  ed.)  185 ;  B.  v,  VoUer,  ib.  222,  n.;  2  Boss,  on  Ciimes, 

5th  (Eng.  ed.  21-24). 

•  R.  v.  Lyons,  1  Leach  0.  C.  (4th  ed.)  185  ;  2  East  P.  C.  497,  498 ;  B.  v.  Thomp- 
son, 1  Leach  G.  G.  (4th  ed.)  771 ;  1  Gabbett,  Crim.  Law,  480.r  Bat  see  oovUrOj  Gom. 
V.  Brown,  8  Bawle  207. 

«  B.  o.  Smith,  2  East  P.  G.  497 ;  B.  9.  Brown^  ib.  498,  497,  501. 

•  1  Hale  P.  G.  557 ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  226. 

I  1  Hale  P.  G.  558,  569  ;  8  Inst.  64  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  88,  §S  21-25  ;  1  Gabbett, 
Grim.  Law,  178;  2  Bast  P.  G.  492,  495;  Devoe  v.  Gom.,  8  Met  (Mass.)  825; 
2  Boss,  on  Grimes,  5th  (Bng.)  ed.  15-20  ;  Parker's  Gase,  4  Johns.  424 ;  State  v.  Ginns, 

1  NoU  &  M*G.  588  ;  State  v.  Langford,  1  Dey.  258  ;  State  «.  Wilson,  1  Hayw.  242 ; 
state  9.  Twitty,  ib.  102 ;  B  v.  Westwood,  Boas,  ft  By.  495 ;  B  v,  Ghalking,  ib.  884  ; 
rState  9.  Johnson,  45  S.  G.  488.1  Thus,  an  oat-honae  within  an  enclosea  yard,  has 
been  held  part  of  the  dweUing-honse  of  the  oocapying  owner,  thongh  he  has  another 
tenement  opening  into  the  same  yard,  in  the  occupancy  of  a  tenant  having  an  easement 
there :  B  v.  Walters,  By.  ft  M.  18.  So,  a  permanent  Dailding,  need  and  slept  in  only 
during  a  fair :  B  «.  Smith,  1  M.  &  Bob.  256.  So,  a  house  oooapied  only  by  the 
servants  of  the  owner,  the  buiglaiy  being  in  his  shop  adjoining,  and  communicating 
with  the  house  by  a  trap-door  and  lad&r :  B.  v.  Stock,  Buss,  h  By.  185 ;  8.  o. 

2  Taunt.  889.  fSo,  a  room  used  as  a  shop  and  connected  with  a  dwelling :  People  v. 
Dnpree,  98  Mich.  26.3  ^  ^  building  within  the  same  enclosure,  uaed  with  the 
dwelling-house,  but  accessible  only  by  an  open  passage :  B  9.  Hancock,  Buss,  ft  By. 
170.  ^ough  no  person  sleeps  in  such  building :  S.  9.  Gibson,  2  East  P.  G.  508. 
Apartments  let  to  lodgers,  as  tenants,  are  the  dwelUnff-houses  of  the  lodgers,  if  the 
owner  do  not  dweU  in  the  same  house,  or  if  the  lodger  has  a  separate  entrance  for  him- 
self, from  the  street ;  but  if  the  owner,  by  himself  or  his  senrants,  occupies  a  part  of 
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it  becomeB  material  to  inquire  whether  the  apartment  or  build- 
ing which  was  broken  had  a  separate  door  of  entrance  of  its 
own,  or  was  approachable  only  through  the  common  door  of  the 
dwelling*house.  For  if  the  owner  of  a  dwelling-house  should 
let  part  of  it  for  a  shop,  and  the  tenant  should  occupy  it  for  his 
trade  only,  without  sleeping  there,  and  it  should  have  a  door  of 
its  own,  distinct  from  that  of  the  dwelling-house ;  here,  though 
it  be  under  the  roof  of  the  mansion,  yet  it  is  not  a  place  in 
which  burglary  can  be  committed.^  But  if  there  is  only  one 
common  door  of  entrance  to  both,  it  is  still  part  of  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion.^ 

§  81.  OwiMnhiii.  And  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the 
dwelling-house,  if  the  general  owner  of  the  mansion,  in  which 
he  resides,  should  let  a  room  in  it  to  a  lodger,  who  enters  only 
by  the  common  door,  and  his  apartment  is  feloniously  broken 
and  entered,  it  is  burglary  in  the  house  of  the  general  owner.  ^ 
But  if  the  lodger's  room  has  a  separate  outer  entrance  of  its 
own,  and  no  other,  the  room  is  the  house  of  the  lodger.'  And 
where  rooms  in  a  house  are  let  to  several  tenants,  who  enter  by 
a  common  hall-door ;  if  the  general  owner  does  not  inhabit  the 
house,  then  each  apartment  is  the  separate  dwelling-house  of  its 
own  tenant.^    Such  is  the  case  of  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 

the  nme  home,  the  whole  is  hie  dwelling-hoiue :  B.  v.  GibboiiB»  Rnae.  &  By.  422 ; 
B.  «.  CamU,  2  East  P.  0. 506  ;  R.  v.  Turner,  ib.  492 ;  B.  v.  Martin,  Buss.  &  By.  108. 

<  1  Hale  P.  C.  557,  558 ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  225  ;  J.  Kelyng,  88,  84.  ]A8  a  general  rale, 
when  there  is  internal  communication  between  the  room  or  apartment  broken  into, 
and  the  room  or  boilding  in  which  the  aecuaed  is  charged  to  have  feloniously  entered^ 
each  entry  is  completed  oy  entering  the  room  broken  into ;  Com.  v.  Brace,  8  Or.  L. 
ICag.  252  ;  1  £y.  L.  T.  Dec.  p.  298.J 

^  B.  «.  Gibson,  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  857;  2  East  P.  C.  507,  508.  Inthecaseof 
a  large  mannCftctoty  in  the  centre  of  a  pile  of  buildings,  the  wings  of  which  were 
inhaUted,  bat  wil^nt  any  communication  with  the  manuJhctory  in  the  centre,  it  was 
held  that  barglaiy  could  not  be  committed  in  the  latter  place,  though  the  whole 
pile  was  enclosed  within  a  common  fence :  B.  v.  Effgington,  2  East  P.  0.  494.  {In 
People  o.  Snyder,  2  Parker  C.  B.  (N.  Y.)  28,  it  was  held  thisit  burglanr  may  be  compiitted 
in  a  shop  which  is  under  the  same  roof  with,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  rooms  occupied 
by  the  family,  though  there  be  no  communication  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  without 
going  out  of  doors.!     ^Comtru,  People  v.  Van  Dam,  107  Mich.  425.] 

1  1  Hale  P.  a  556;  4  BL  Ck)mm.  225 ;  2  East  P.  0.  499,  500;  Lee  v.  Qansell, 
Cown.  8  ;  J.  Kel.  84. 

s Ibid.;  2  Buss,  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  84. 

*  {People  0,  Bush,  8  Parker  0.  B.  552;  Mason  v.  People,  26N.T.  200.  It  was  held 
in  People  0.  Sogers,  18  W.  Dig.  147,  by  the  Kew  York  Court  of  Appeals,  that  in  an 
ladictaient  for  attempting  a  tmigkuy  in  the  room  of  a  guest  at  a  hotel,  the  dwelling- 
house  diould  be  dMorioed  as  that  of  the  landlord.  The  evidence  was  that  S.,  a  resident 
of  Albany,  was  a  guest  at  the  Astor  House,  in  New  York,  that  a  room  had  been  assigned 
him,  in  which  he  dept,  and  of  which  he  had  the  key.  The  court  said,  in  such-  a  case 
the  dwelling-house  is,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  dwelling-house  of  the  landlord  and 
Bol  of  the  goest,  and  actual  residence  by  an  owner  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  the 
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rooms  in  colleges,  and  the  like.^  If  two  have  the  title  to  two 
contiguous  dwelling-houses,  in  common,  paying  rent  and  taxes 
for  both  out  of  their  common  fund,  yet  if  their  dwellings  be 
separately  inhabited,  and  one  be  feloniously  broken  and  entered, 
it  is  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  occupant  of  that  one 
only,  and  not  of  both ;  but  if  in  such  case  the  occupancy  also  is 
joint,  the  entrance  for  both  families  being  by  the  same  common 
door,  it  is  the  dwelling-house  of  both.^  In  all  these  cases,  the 
offence  must  be  laid  accordingly,  or  the  variance  will  be  fatal.^ 
§  82.  Intent.  The  felonious  intent^  charged  in  the  indictment, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  evidence  of  a  felony  actually  committed 
in  the  house ;  it  being  presumed  that  the  act  was  done  pursu- 
ant to  a  previous  intention.^    If  none  was  committed,  then  the 

house  his  dwelling-honse ;  bat  where  the  house  is  occnpied  by  a  servant,  as  the  house 
of  the  master  and  in  his  master^s  business,  it  is  the  master's  dwelling-house,  and  an 
indictment  for  burglarious  entry  must  so  describe  it ;  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  the 
room  of  a  guest  at  a  hotel.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  rule  would  be  generally 
followed.  I 

^  See  aiUe^  notes  1  and  2 ;  2  East  P.  0.  505 ;  Evans  v.  Finch,  Cro.  Car.  478  ;  B.  v, 
Rogers,  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  89  ;  2  Hale  P.  C.  858. 

0  R.  V.  Jones,  2  Leach  P.  C.  (4th  ed.)  587 ;  2  East  P.  G.  504. 

^  I  The  allegation  of  ownership  of  a  railroad-oar,  which  has  been  feloniously  entered, 
may  be  supported  by  proof  that  it  was  on  the  track  of  the  railroad  company  attached 
to  its  train,  and  in  its  possession,  occupancy,  and  control,  though  such  company  is  not 
the  real  owner:  State  v.  Parker,  16  Kev.  79. (  [CoTi^ra,  Johnson  e.  State,  111  Ala. 
66.  And  see  State  &.  Lee,  95  Iowa  427.  Proof  of  ownership  is  now,  by  statute  or  other- 
wise, not  very  strictly  required.  See  State  e.  Jelinek,  ib.  420 ;  State  v.  La  Croix, 
8  S.  D.  869;  Tidwell  v.  State,  45  S.  W.  1015,  Tex.  Or.  App.  As  to  what  constitutes 
"occupancy"  under  statutes,  see  Lamater  v.  State,  42  S.  W.  804,  Tex  Cr.  App. ;  Dag- 
gett V.  State,  44  S.  W.  148,  Tex.  Cr.  App.  ;  Favro  ».  State,  46  S.  W.  982,  Tex.  Cr.  App."! 

1  1  Hale  P.  C.  560.  But  the  actoal  commission  of  felony  in  the  house,  says  Wil- 
mot  (Di^.  of  the  Law  of  Bui^lary,  p.  11),  is  not  conclusive  proof  that  the  entry  was 
made  with  intent  to  commit  that  felony.  Murder  might  ensue,  where  there  existed 
only  the  intent  to  steal ;  or  a  person  might  open  a  door  and  enter  to  commit  a  trespass, 
or  to  recover  his  own  property,  and  afterwards,  on  an  opportunity  offered,  commit 
larceny.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  he  who  should  commit  murder  would  not  be 
excused,  on  account  of  an  entry  with  no  such  intention  ;  for,  as  East  says,  "  It  is  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  a  man  who  commits  one  sort  of  felony,  in  attempting  to  commit  another, 
cannot  excuse  himself  upon  the  ground  that  he  did  not  intend  the  commission  of  that 
particular  offence."  A  servant  who  was  intrusted  by  his  master,  sold  goods,  and  con- 
cealed the  money  in  the  house  ;  and  after  he  was  discharged  from  the  service,  broke 
the  house,  and  took  the  mone^  which  he  had  concealed.  This  was  holden  to  be  no 
burglary,  because  the  first  taking  of  the  money  was  not  felony,  but  only  a  breach  of 
trust.  "  Although  the  money  was  the  master's  in  right,  it  was  Uie  servant's  money  in 
possession."  The  subsequent  entry,  therefore,  was  only  a  trespass :  2  East  P.  C.  510 ; 
1  Russ.  by  Greaves  823 ;  1  Shower  58.  ]It  has  been  said  by  courts  and  text-writers, 
that  the  possession  of  stolen  goods,  which  were  the  fruits  of  a  buif^lary,  has  no  tendency 
to  prove  the  commission  of  tne  crime  of  buiglary.  But  in  one  aspect  of  the  case  it  is 
dimcult  to  see  how  such  evidence  could  be  rejected  on  a  trial  for  burglary.  As  Mr. 
Greenleaf  states  in  the  text,  the  felonious  intent  charged  in  the  indictment  is  sufii- 
ciently  proved  by  evidence  of  a  felony  actually  committed  in  the  house.  •  If,  then,  the 
commission  of  the  felony  msy  be  proved  (and  when  the  charge  is  of  breaking  and 
entering  with  intent  to  commit  larceny,  the  coromisaion  of  larceny  must  be  the  fact  to 
be  proved),  any  evidence  which  would  be  admissible  on  a  trial  for  that  larceny,  to 
prove  the  fieust  of  the  larceny,  seems  admissible  to  prove  the  same  fact,  when  it  is  a 
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intent  to  commit  the  felony  chained  must  be  distinctly  proved.' 
And  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  a  felony  at  common  law ;  for 
if  the  act  has  been  created  a  felony  by  statute,  it  is  sufficient  ^ 

§  83.  Time.  The  time  of  the  breaking  may  be  inferred  by  the 
jnry  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  as,  for  example,  if  the 
goods  stolen  were  seen  in  the  house  after  dark,  and  at  daylight 
in  the  morning  were  missing.^    And  iihefact  of  breaking  a  closed 


relevuit  fact  m  a  trial  for  baiKluT ;  and  this  has  been  held  in  many  cases :  State  v. 
Bishop,  51  Yt.  287  ;  State  v.  SneU,  46  Wis.  524;  Nenbrandt  v.  State,  9  N.  W.  Bep. 
p.  824  ;  People  v.  Ah  Sing,  8  Pac.  C.  L.  J.  p.  40 ;  People  v,  Tetberington,  8  Crim.  L. 
Mag.  p.  418.  The  strongest  onposition  on  this  point  in  in  Michigan,  where  it  is  said 
that  snob  possession  has  no  tendency  to  prove  the  burglsTy :  Stnart  o.  People,  42  Mich. 
255.  But  in  most  of  the  cases  where  tms  mling  has  been  given,  the  evidence  offered 
was  snch  as  would  not  have  been  adnussible  on  a  trial  for  larceny.  As  has  been  said 
in  that  regard,  the  posseerion  most  be  recent  and  unexplained,  before  it  will  support  an 
inference  of  guilt ;  and  what  wiU  constitute  such  reeerU  possession  is  a  question  for  the 
ooort    See  ante,  §§  31-38,  and  notes,  and  Vol.  I.  §  34.  f 

'  I^Bezgeron  v.  State,  74  N.  W.  253,  Neb.  The  intent  must  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  and  entering :  Jackson  v.  State,  102  Ala.  167.  Assisting  a  detective  in  enter- 
ing a  house  and  taking  money  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  arranged  by  him  with  the  owner 
for  the  purpose  of  entoapplng  the  others  is  not  burglary :  Love  v.  People,  160  IlL  501 ; 
bat  see  State  v.  Stickney,  53  Kan.  808.^ 

•  2  East  C.  0. 511 ;  Wilmot,  Dig.  of  the  Law  of  Burglaiy,  16.  {On  the  trial  of  an 
information  for  bniglary,  which  chaiges  that  the  breaking  and  entering  were  with  in- 
tent to  stesd  the  goods  of  B,  such  particular  intent  must  be  proved.  But  this  intent 
is  proved  by  evid^ce  that  personal  property  of  C,  a  boarder,  left  in  B's  saloon  or  bar- 
room during  the  night,  while  the  boarder  was  sleeping  in  some  other  part  of  the  house, 
was  in  the  actual  possession  of  B  during  that  time,  and  that  the  intent  of  the  prisoner 
was  to  steal  this  property:  Neubrandt  v.  State,  9  K.  W.  Rep.  p.  824.  But  if  B  had 
no  title,  custody,  or  possession  of  the  property  of  C,  proof  of  such  an  entry  and  felony 
will  not  support  the  indictment :  Com.  v.  Moore,  180  Mass.  45.  The  commission  of 
the  felony,  and  thus  the  intent  of  the  burglar,  may  be  proved  bjr  evidence  that  the 
stolen  property  was  found  in  the  recent  and  unexplained  possession  of  the  defendant, 
jiist  as  larceny  may  be  proved  from  such  possession :  State  v.  Bishop,  51  Yt.  287 ; 
State  V.  Snell,  46  Wis.  524  ;  People  v.  Ah  Sing,  8  Pac.  C.  L.  J.  p.  40 ;  Neubrandt  v. 
State,  supra;  People  r.  Tetberington,  3  Crim.  Law  Mag.  p.  418 ;  [State  v,  Owsley, 
111  Mo.  450  Q  confirOy  Stuart  v.  People,  42  Mich.  255.  [That  mere  possession  of  stolen 
goods  is  not  prima  facte  evidence  of  burglary,  but  simply  a  fact  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  otiier  &cts,  see  Ryan  v.  State,  83  Wi&  486;  People  v.  Sansome,  98 
Cal.  235 ;  State  «.  Tohe,  87  Iowa  33.    See  ante.  Vol.  I.  §  34.^ 

Where  no  felony  has  been  actually  committed,  the  prisoner,  indicted  for  breaking 
and  entering  at  night  with  intent  to  steal,  may  offer  evidence  to  show  that  he  broke  in 
with  some  mtention  not  felonious;  and  the  refusal  to  admit  this  evidence  will  be  held 
to  be  error :  Robinson  v,  Stote,  53  Md.  151.    Of.  People  v.  Soto,  53  Cal.  412. 

The  intent  with  which  one  chaiged  with  buralary  entered  one  store  may  be  shown 
by  proof  tending  to  show  a  felony,  committed  by  him  at  the  same  time,  in  an  adjoining 
store  :  Osborne  v.  People,  2  Parker  C.  R.  (K.  Y.)  583 ;  ante,  §  19. 

In  Kew  York,  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  in  the  indictment  what  kind  of  felony 
was  intended :  Mason  v.  People,  26  N.  Y.  Ct  Ap.  200.  ( 

1  State  V,  Bancroft,  10  N.H.  105;  [State  v,  Munson,  7  Wash.  239.^  {The  follow- 
ing facts  were  held  sufficient  evidence  that  the  entry  was  in  the  night-time ;  the  de- 
fendant was  found  in  possession  of  goods  recentlv  stolen  from  a  tailors  shop,  and  made 
contradictory  statements  of  the  manner  by  which  he  got  them,  and  was  also  in  posses* 
don  of  a  key,  freshly  filed  down  so  as  to  fit  the  door  of  the  shop  exactly.  The  goods 
stolen  weiB  in  the  shop  at  dusk  when  the  tailor  locked  the  door,  and  when  the  tailor 
returned  at  sunrise  they  were  gone,  and  no  window  or  other  mode  of  access  to  the  shop 
was  open  or  broken  into ;  and  the  inference  was  thus  raised  that  the  thief  must  have 
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door  may  also  be  inferred  from  evidence  that  it  wag  found  open 
in  the  momingi  and  that  marks  of  violent  forcing  were  found 
upon  it* 

gone  in  by  the  door  daring  the  night:  Smith «.  State^  62  Ga.  608.  Cf.  Brown  o.  Stat% 
59  id.  456.  t 

<  Ckmi.  V.  KeiriU,  Thaeher^g  Crim.  Cues,  1.    [And  see  Stats  v.  Mnnaoo,  7  Waah. 
289;  People  V.  Cnrley,  09  Hieh.  288 ;  Metz  v.  State,  46  Neb.  547.] 
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CHEATING. 

§  84.  Xnaiotable  Cboatiiig.  The  indictment  for  this  offence,  at 
common  law^  must  show,  and  of  course  the  prosecutor  must 
prove,  fT9t^  that  the  offence  was  of  a  nature  to  affect  not  only 
particular  individuals,  but  the  public  at  largCy  and  againzt  which 
common  prudence  and  care  are  not  efficient  to  guarcL^    Hence 

1  This  was  stated  hy  Lord  Mansfield  as  indispensably  neoessaxy  to  render  the  offence 
indictable.  See  B.  v.  Wheatly,  2  Burr.  1125;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  1;  dted 
with  approbation  by  Lord  Eenyon,  as  establishhig  the  trae  bounds  between  frauds 
which  are  and  are  not  indictable  at  common  law,  in  B.  v.  Lara,  6  T.  B.  565.  And 
see  3  ChittT,  Crim.  Law,  2d  ed.  994  ;  Cross  v.  Peters,  1  OreenL  887,  per  Mellen,  C.  J. ; 
People  V.  Stone,  9  Wend.  182  ;  State  v.  Justice,  2  Dev,  199 ;  State  v.  Stroll,  1  Bich. 
244.  ]In  addition  to  the  common-law  offences  which  are  described  by  the  author  in 
thia  secticm,  there  are  in  most  States  statutory  pronaions,  by  which  one  who  induces 
•nfttKAF  to  part  with  his  property  by  means  (a  faUe  pretences,  is  subjected  to  punish- 
ment In  these  cases  no  unury  to  the  public  at  lai^  is  necessary.  The  general  scope 
of  such  proTisions  is  weU  Olusteated  by  the  Enslish  statute,  24  &  26  Yict  c.  96,  §  88, 
which  in  substance  enacts  that,  whoever  ahall  by  any  false  pretence  obtain  from  any 
other  persoDt  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  with  intent  to  defraud, 
ahaU  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;  with  a  proviso  that  if  at  the  trial  he  shall  be  found 
to  have  obtained  the  property  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  guilty  of  lareenv,  he  shall  not  be 
•oquitted  of  the  misaemeanor  on  that  account,  but  ahall  not  be  subsequently  prose- 
eated  for  larceny  on  the  same  fiicts ;  and  also  a  proviso,  that  in  alleging  the  intent  to 
defraod,  no  partienlar  person  intended  to  be  defrauded  need  be  named,  and  no  owner* 
diip  of  the  chattel,  etc.,  need  be  alleged.  A  similar  statute  covers  the  fraudulently 
pvocnring  the  signing  and  indorsement  of  commercial  paper.  See  on  this  subject 
Boss,  on  Ciunes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  iL  c  82 ;  and  see  tiie  Pennsylvania  statute,  act 
of  Maich  81,  1860  (PampL  L.  410,  §  111).  The  opinion  of  Paxson,  J.,  in  Com.  v. 
Hoore,  8  Crim.  L.  Mag.  888,  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Febniaryy  1882,  gives  a  verjr  dear  statement  of  what  a  fidse  pretence  is,  under  the 
statutes :  ''The  onlv  question  presented  by  this  record  is,  wnether  the  indictment 
•ete  forth  an  indictaole  offence.  It  contains  two  counts,  in  each  of  which  the  defend- 
ant is  chareed  with  cheating  by  false  pretences.  The  particular  act  alleged  was  the 
proeniing  <n  the  prosecutor's  indorsement  of  the  defendant's  promissory  note,  and  the 
false  pretence  charged  consisted  in  representing  to  the  prosecutor  that  he  would  use 
the  note  so  indorsed  to  take  up  and  cancel  another  note  of  the  same  amount  then 
about  maturing,  and  upon  which  the  prosecutor  was  liable  as  indorser.  In  other  words, 
the  note  was  given  in  renewal  of  another  note  of  like  amount,  and  the  indictment 
ehaiges  that  l£e  defendant,  instead  of  using  it  for  this  purpose,  as  he  promised  to  do, 
procured  it  to  be  discounted,  and  used  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  for  other  purposes. 

"  A  fidse  pretence^  to  be  within  the  statute,  must  be  tne  assertion  of  an  existing  fact, 
not  a  promise  to  do  some  act  in  the  future :  FHurst  v.  State,  45  S.  W.  578,  Tex.  Cr. 
App.  But  folse  representations  sre  sufficient  tBough  coupled  with  a  promise  :  State  v, 
Julesi  85  Md.  805 ;  State  v.  Gordon,  56  Kan.  64 ;  Donohoe  r.  State,  59  Ark.  875 ; 
Thomas  v.  State,  90  Ga.  487].  The  man  who  asserts  that  he  is  the  owner  of  a  house 
states  a  fact,  and  one  that  is  calculated  to  give  him  a  credit.  But  a  mere  failure  to  keep 
a  promise  is  another  and  a  very  different  affair.  That  occurs  when  a  man  fails  to  pay 
his  note.  It  is  true  Chief  Justice  Gibson  doubted,  in  Com.  v.  Burdidc,  2  Pa.  St.  164, 
whether  ever^  naked  lie  by  which  a  credit  is  gained  is  not  a  false  pretence  within  the 
statute.    This  doubt  has  run  its  course,  and  has  long  since  ceased  to  diirturb  the 
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it  was  held  indictable  for  common  players  to  cheat  with  false 
dice;'  and  for  a  person  to  pretend  to  have  power  to  discharge 
soldiers,^  thereupon  taking  money  from  them  for  false  dis- 
charges.^   So,  obtaining  an  order  from  the  court  to  hold  to  bail, 

criminal  law  of  the  State.  There  was  nothing  in  Com.  v.  Bordick  to  soggest  such  a 
doubt,  as  the  defendant  had  wilfully  misrepresented,  that  he  had  a  capiS  of  $8,000 
in  right  of  his  wife ;  while  in  all  the  cases  cited  therein  there  was  a  misrepresentation 
as  to  existing  facts,  by  means  whereof  a  credit  was  obtained.  The  decisions  on  this  sub- 
ject are  uniform,  and  it  would  be  an  affectation  of  learning  to  cite  the  esses.  In  the 
case  in  hand,  there  was  no  assertion  of  an  existing  fact,  nor  was  there  anything  done 
by  which  even  a  credit  was  given.  The  credit  had  been  obtained  when  the  original 
note  was  indorsed ;  tiie  present  note  was  indorsed  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  the  oricinal.  The  failure  to  use  it  for  such  purpose  wss  a  disliouest  act 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  but  we  do  not  think  it  punisnable  under  the  statute 
defining  false  pretences." 

In  B.  V,  Coulson  (1  Den.  C.  C.  592),  the  pretence  that  the  following  instrument 
was  a  Bank  of  England  note  was  held  to  be  false  :  — 

£5]  Bank  of  England.  [No.  230. 

I  promise  to  pay  on  demand  the  sum  of  Five  Bounds,  if  I  do  not  sell  articles  cheaper 
than  anybody  in  the  whole  universe. 

Five.  For  Myself  &  Co. , 

Jan.  1, 1850.  M.  Carroll, 

So  it  was  held  that  a  pretence  that  a  one-pound  note  was  a  five-pound  note  was 
a  fidse  pretence,  though  the  party  to  whom  the  pretence  was  made  could  read,  and  the 
note  was  plainly  on  its  face  a  one-pound  note  :  R.  r.  Jessop,  D.  &  B.  C.  C.  442.  It 
cannot  be  material  to  the  question  of  foigery  whether  a  foi^ged  signature  to  a  check 
upon  which  money  has  been  obtained  bears  a  greater  or  less  resembluice  to  the  genuine 
signature. 

The  instrument  relied  on  in  R.  v.  Coulson,  siwra^  as  printed  in  Buss,  on  Crimes, 
6th  Eng.  ed.  c.  82,  vol.  iL,  is  headed  '*  Bank  of  Elegance,"  and  promises  to  pay  *'five 
pounds."  Under  the  statutes  creating  the  offence  of  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences, 
it  is  held  that  if  the  goods  were  obtained  by  a  false  statement,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  that  he  was  the  owner  of  certain  property  upon  which  he  gave  a  mortgage 
to  the  seller,  thereby  inducing  him  to  part  with  his  goods,  it  is  a  clear  and  sufficient 
case  of  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences :  Com.  v,  Lee,  149  Mass.  183  ;  Com.  v.  Coe, 
115  id.  481 ;  Com.  v.  Lincoln,  11  Allen  238.  The  fact  that  the  ^ods  are  to  be 
obtained  from  time  to  time,  and  not  all  at  once,  makes  no  distinction  if  the  false  pre- 
tence is  a  continuing  one,  and  applicable  to  each  delivery :  Com.  v,  Lee,  supra.  It 
makes  no  difference  that  the  seller  had  the  means  of  knowing  that  tJie  pretence  is  false  ; 
he  is  entitled  to  rely  on  the  statements  of  the  defendant,  and  is  not  further  put  upon 
his  inquiry  as  to  a  motive  which  was  within  the  knowledge  of  the  defendant,  and  as  to 
which  he  himself  knew  nothing.  If  he  knew  that  the  defendant  was  not  the  owner,  or 
if  both  parties  alike  know  whether  an  affirmation  is  true  or  false,  being  equally  cogni- 
zant of,  or  personally  connected  with,  the  facts  to  which  it  relates,  the  case  cannot  be 
supported :  Com.  v.  Lee,  supra.  In  a  recent  case  in  Massachusetts,  Com.  v.  Wood, 
142  Mass.  460,  the  representations  were  as  to  the  value  of  shares  in  the  capital  stock 
in  a  company,  also  the  market  price  and  the  amount  of  capited  paid  in.  It  was  held 
that  the  first  being  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  would  not  support  the  indictment, 
but  that  the  others  would.  ][As  to  the  effect  of  statements  of  value,  see  People  r. 
Peckens,  153  K.  Y.  576.^  On  the  question  of  what  delivery  and  nossessiun  are  neces- 
ary  to  support  this  accusation,  the  case  of  Com.  v.  Devlin,  141  l^iss.  428,  is  instruc- 
tive, the  rule  being  that  the  representation  must  have  been  made  before  the  goods  were 
delivered  to  the  defendant.!    f  Where  the  seller  of  goods  worth  25  cents  receives  a  $20 

Sid  piece,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  which  the  purchaser  believes  to  be  a  dollar,  and  gives 
ck  change  for  a  dollar,  inducing  the  purchaser  to  continue  in  his  belief^  he  is  a  cheat : 
Jones  V.  State,  97  Oa.  430.^ 
^  Leeser's  Case,  Cro.  Jac.  497. 

*  rOr  to  compromise  a  prosecution :  Ryan  v.  State,  80  S.  K  678,  Ga.3 

*  Serlested's  Case,  Latch  202. 
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by  means  of  a  false  voucher  of  a  fact,  f raadulently  produced  for 
that  purpose;^  furnishing  adulterated  bread  to  the  government, 
for  the  use  of  a  military  asylum;^  and  selling  army-bread  to  the 
government,  by  false  marks  of  the  weight,  fraudulently  put  on 
the  barrels,^  —  have  been  held  indictable  offences  at  common 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  not  indictable  for  a 
man  to  violate  his  contract,  however  fraudulently  it  be  broken;^ 
or,  to  obtain  goods  by  false  verbal  representations  of  his  credit 
in  society  and  his  ability  to  pay  for  them;^  or,  tortiously  to 
retain  possession  of  a  chattel ;  ^^  or,  tortiously  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  a  receipt ;  **  or  of  lottery-tickets,  by  pretending  to  pay  for 
them  by  drawing  his  check  on  a  banker  with  whom  he  had  no 
fonds ;  ^  or,  to  receive  good  barley  from  an  individual  to  grind, 
and  instead  thereof  to  return  a  musty  mixture  of  barley  and  oat- 
meal ;  ^  or,  fraudulently  to  deliver  a  less  quantity  of  beer  than 
was  contracted  for  and  represented ;  ^^  or,  fraudulently  to  obtain 
goods  on  promise  to  send  the  money  for  them  by  the  servant  who 
should  bring  them;^  or,  to  borrow  money  or  obtain  goods  in 
another's  name,  falsely  pretending  to  have  been  sent  by  him  for 
that  purpose ;  ^*  or,  falsely  and  fraudulently  to  warrant  the  sound- 
ness of  a  horse,  or  the  title  to  land.  ^^ 

*  Per  Lord  EUenborough,  in  Omealy  v,  Newell,  8  East  804, 872.  ]Cf.  B.  v.  Evaos, 
1  D.  &  B.  236.t 

*  R.  o.  Dixon,  8  M.  &  S.  14. 

7  RespubUca  v,  Powell,  1  DaU.  47. 

"  Com.  V.  Hearaey,  1  Haas.  187  ;  ([Garlington  v.  State,  97  Ga.  629.^ 

*  Com.  V,  Warren,  6  Mass.  72. 

^  People  V.  Miller,  14  Johna.  871. 

u  People  V.  Babcock,  7  Johns.  201. 

IS  B.  V.  Lara,  6  T.  B.  565.  Bat  see  contra,  R.  v.  Jackson,  8  Campb.  870.  {This 
ease  was  decided  under  Stat.  80  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  against  false  pretences,  and  confirms 
rather  than  opposes  B.  v.  Lara.    See  B.  v.  Wheat^,  1  Leading  Grim.  Cases,  12.  ( 

u  B.  V.  Haynes,  4  M.  &  &  214. 

14  B.  V.  Wheatlv,  2  Bnrr.  1125 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  1. 

1*  B.  r.  Goodhall,  Buss.  &  By.  461.  And  in  Hartmann  v.  Com.,  5  Barr  60,  it  was 
held,  that  obtaining  a  false  credit  otherwise  than  by  fidse  tokens,  or  the  removal  and 
aecreting  of  goods  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors,  are  not  indictable  at  common  law. 

»  B.  V.  Jones,  1  Salk.  879 ;  B.  v.  Bryan,  2  Stra.  866. 

17  B.  V.  Pywell,  1  Stark.  402 ;  piiller  v.  State,  99  Ga.  207.1]  See  also  Weierbach  v. 
Trone,  2  Watts  &  Seig.  408.  See  B.  v.  Rowlands,  2  Denison  C.  C.  864 ;  5  Cox  C.  C. 
481 ;   9  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  291 ;  B.  o.  Kenrick,  5  Q.  B.  62,  infra,  tit  Cousi)iracy, 

L90  a.  Where  the  prisoner  sold  to  the  prosecutor  a  rerersionary  interest  which  he 
id  previouHlv  sold  to  another,  and  the  prosecutor  took  a  regular  assignment  of  it, 
witii  the  usual  covenants  for  title,  Littledale,  J.,  held,  that  he  could  not  be  convicted 
for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences ;  for  if  this  were  within  the  statute,  every 
broach  of  warranty  or  false  assertion  at  the  time  of  a  bargain  might  be  treated  as  such, 
and  the  party  be  tninsDorted  :  B.  v.  Codiington,  1  C.  &  P.  661.  But  in  R.  v.  Kenrick, 
5  Q.  B.  49  ;  Dav.  &  JiL  208,  that  decision  was  much  questioned ;  and  it  was  strongly 
intimated,  that  the  execution  of  a  ecnUraet  between  tne  same  parties  does  not  secure 
horn  punishment  the  obtaining  of  money  under  false  pretences,  in  conformity  with  that 
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§  85.  Belling  Unwholasome  Food.  Under  this  head  may  be 
ranked  the  offence  of  selling  unwholesome  food^  which  was 
indictable  by  the  common  law,  and  by  the  statute  of  51  Hen.  IIL 
St.  6.^  In  such  case,  it  is  not  material  whether  the  offence  be 
committed  from  malice  or  the  desire  of  gain ;  nor  whether  the 
offender  be  a  public  contractor  or  not,  or  the  injury  be  done  to 
the  public  sendee  or  not ;  nor  that  he  acted  in  violation  of  any 
duty  imposed  by  his  peculiar  situation ;  nor  that  he  intended  to 
injure  tiie  health  of  the  particular  individual  for  whose  use  the 
noxious  articles  were  sold ;  the  essence  of  Hie  offence  consisting 
in  doing  an  act^  the  probable  consequences  of  which  are  inju* 
rious  to  the  health  of  man.* 

§  86.  Cbeatlng  by  TtOme  Weights  or  Tokene.  To  cheat  a  man 
of  his  money  or  goods,  by  using  false  weights  or  false  measures, 
has  been  indictable  at  common  law  from  time  immemorial.  In 
addition  to  this,  cheating  by  false  ^  privy  tokens  and  counterfeit 
letters  in  other  men's  names,"  was  made  indictable  by  the 
statute  of  88  Hen.  YIIL  c.  1,  which  has  been  adopted  and  acted 
upon  as  common  law  in  some  of  the  United  States,  and  its  pro- 
visions are  believed  to  have  been  eiHier  recognized  as  common 
law,  or  expressly  enacted,  in  them  alL^  Under  this  statute  it 
has  been  held,  that  the  fraud  must  have  been  perpetrated  by 
means  of  some  token  or  thing  visible  and  real,  such  as  a  ring  or 
key,  or  the  like,  a  verbal  representation  not  being  sufficient ;  or 
else  by  means  of  a  writing,  either  in  the  name  of  another,  or  so 
framed  as  to  afford  more  credit  than  the  mere  assertion  of  the 
party  defrauding.' 

contract.     {A  fabe  atatement  tliat  a  paii^  has  a  certain  amonnt  'Mne  and  owing  to 
him,'*  la  not  a  falae  repnaentation  on  which  an  indictment  can  be  maintained  :  R.  o. 
Oatea,  25  Law  &  £q.  552.  j    And  in  R.  v.  Abbott,  1  Deniaon  C.  C.  178,  2  C.  &  K.  680, 
it  waa  decided  unanimoaafv  by  the  jadgea,  upon  a  caae  reaerved,  that  tiie  law  waa  ao. 
1  4  BL  Comm.  162  ;  2  Eaat  P.  C.  822. 

*  Ibid. :  2  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  557,  n.  ;  8  M.  &  S.  16,  per  Ld.  EUenborongh ;  B.  «. 
Treeye,  2  East  P.  C.  821 ;  1  Boas,  on  Crimea,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  268. 

1  Com.  V.  Warren,  6  Mass.  72 ;  People  v.  Johnson,  12  Johns.  202.  {To  maintain 
an  indictment  for  cheating  by  fiilse  pretence,  it  moat  be  aUo^  and  proved  that  some 
existing  fact  was  falsely  pretended,  with  intent  to  defran^  and  that  the  fact  falsely 
pretended  was  the  inducement  which  led  the  defrauded  party  to  part  with  his  money 
or  properh^ :  Com.  v.  Coe,  115  Mass.  481.  If  the  falae  pretence  materially  influences^ 
— turns  the  balance,  so  to  speak,  in  the  defVanded  party'a  mind,  — it  is  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  charge  :  B.  v.  English,  12  Cox  C.  It  C.  171  ;  B.  v.  Lines,  ib.  451  ;J  [State 
V.  Davis,  56  Kan.  54  ;  State  v.  Knowlton,  11  Waah.  512  ;  Wax  r.  State,  48  Neb.  18.1 

*  2  East  P.  C.  689 ;  8  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  997  ;  B.  o.  Wfldera,  dted  in  2  Burr.  112iS, 
per  Ld.  Mansfield.  The  statute  of  80  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  waa  enacted  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  existing  law  against  cheating,  by  rendering  it  an  indictable  offence  to  cheat 
another  of  Mb  money  or  goods,  by  any  JhUae  TprOmon  whatiotner.  Similar  statutea 
have  been  enacted  in  many  of  the  United  States;  but  they  are  generaUy  oonstrued  to 
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§  87.  Xndlctment  miut  show  the  Mode  of  Cheating.  In  the 
second  place,  the  indictment  must  show,  and  the  prosecutor  must 
proTe,  the  manner  in  which  the  cheating  wau  effected;  as,  for 
example,  if  it  were  by  a  false  token,  the  particular  kind  of  token 
must  be  specified;^  but  if  several  tokens  or  means  are  described, 
it  will  be  sufficient  if  any  one  of  them  be  proved.' 

§  88.    Indictment  most  show  that   some  Penon  was  in  Danger 

of  lose.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  material  to  specify  and  prove 
the  per9(m  intended  to  be  defrauded;  and  that  the  design  was 
meeeevfuUy  accamplishedj  at  least  so  far  as  to  expose  the  person 
to  the  danger  of  loss.^ 

extend  only  to  such  pieteneeB  u  are  calculated  to  mialead  persons  of  ordinary  pmdence 
and  caution.  See  B.  v.  Toung,  8  T.  R.  98;  B.  e.  Goodhall,  1  Rnss.  &  Ky.  461 ; 
People  V.  WUliams,  4  Hill  (N.  T.)  9  ;  State  v.  Mills,  17  He.  211 ;  Com.  v  Wilgus, 
4  Pick.  177 ;  Com.  v.  Drew,  19  id.  179 ;  Com.  v.  Call,  21  id.  615 ;  People  o.  Galloway, 
17  Wend.  540.  PTlie  general  construction  is  now  the  other  way :  Ozx  v.  State,  59 
K.  J.  L.  99;   MiDer  v.  People,  22  CoL  580  ;   Coul  v.  Muhey,  49  K.  £.  91,  Mass.] 

1  But  see  outs,  f  84,  n.  A  person  who  sells  harrels  of  turpentine,  representing  that 
they  were  all  right,  '*  just  as  good  at  bottom  as  at  the  top,**  but  which  are  mostly 
filled  with  diipe  and  dirt,  with  a  few  inches  of  turpentine  only  on  the  top^  is  ffuilty  of 
cheating  l^  false  tokens  :  State  o.  Jones,  70  N.  C.  75.  See  also  State  v.  Phifer,  65 
id.  821.1 

1  B.  o.  Mason,  2  T.  B.  581 ;  2  East  P.  C.  887. 

<  B.  «.  Dale,  7  C.  &P.  852;  R.  v.  Story,  1  Buss,  k  By.  80  ;  State  9.  Dunlap,  24 
Me.  77  ;  State  v.  Mil]%  17  id.  211 ;  14  Wend.  547,  per  Walworth,  Oh. ;  R.  v.Penott, 

2  M.  &  S.  879. 

1  State  V.  WoodsoOy  5  Humph.  55 ;  People  v.  Gennng,  11  Wend.  18 ;  Com.  v. 
Wilgns,  4  Pick.  177. 
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CONSPIRACY. 

§  89.  DeflnitioiL  A  conspiracy  may  be  described^  in  general 
terms,  as  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons,  by  some  con- 
certed action,  to  accomplish  some  criminal  or  unlawful  purpose ; 
or  to  accomplish  some  purpose,  not  in  itself  criminal  or  unlaw- 
ful, by  criminal  or  unlawful  means.  ^     It  is  not  essential  that 

1  0)rake  v.  Stewart,  40  U.  S.  App.  178  ;  IT.  S.  v,  Benson,  44  Id.  219  ;  State  v. 
Clark,  9  Boost.  5d6  ;  Pettlbone  v.  U.  8.,  148  U.  S.  197.  In  Colorado,  if  the  puroose 
is  lawfol,  the  use  of  unlawful  means  is  insufficient  to  establish  a  conspiracy :  Liepscnitz 
r.  People,  53  P.  1111,  Col.l  The  boolu  contain  much  discussion  on  the  nature  and 
definition  of  this  offence  ;  hut  this  description  being  one  of  the  most  recent,  and  given 
upon  great  consideration,  is  deemed  sufficient.  See  Com.  v.  Hunt,  4  Met.  111.  The 
learned  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  the  judgment  in  that  case,  expounded  what  mav  be 
regarded  as  the  general  doctrine  of  Amencan  law  on  this  subject  as  follows  :  ' '  We ' 
have  no  doubt,  tluit,  by  the  operation  of  the  constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  the 

general  rules  of  the  common  law,  making  conspiracy  an  indictable  offence,  are  in  force 
ere,  and  that  this  is  included  in  the  description  of  laws  igrhich  had,  before  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  been  used  and  approved  in  the  Province,  Colony,  or  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  usually  practised  m  the  courts  of  law :  Const,  of  Mass.  c  6,  §  6.  It 
was  so  held  in  Com.  v.  Boynton,  and  Com.  v,  Pierpont,  cases  decided  before  rejwrts  of 
cases  were  regularly  published,*  and  in  many  cases  since  :  Com.  v.  Ward,  1  Mass.  473  ; 
Com.  V.  Judo,  and  Coul  o.  Tibbetts,  2  id.  329,  636 ;  Com.  v.  Warren,  6  id.  74.  Still 
it  is  proper  in  this  connection  to  remark,  that  although  the  common  law  in  regard  to 
conspiracy  in  this  Commonwealth  is  in  force,  yet  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that  evexy 
indictment  at  common  law  for  this  offence  is  a  precedent  for  a  similar  indictment  in 
this  State.  The  general  rule  of  the  common  law  is,  that  it  is  a  criminal  and  indictable 
offence  for  two  or  more  to  confederate  and'combine  together  by  concerted  means  to  do 
that  which  is  unlawful,  or  criminal,  to  the  iigury  of  uie  public,  or  portions  or  classes 
of  the  community,  or  even  to  the  rights  of  an  individual.  This  rule  of  law  may  be 
equally  in  force  as  a  rule  of  the  common  law  in  England  and  in  this  Commonwealth  ; 
and  yet  it  must  depend  upon  the  local  laws  of  each  country  to  determine,  whether  the 
purpose  to  be  accomplished  by  the  combination,  or  the  concerted  means  of  accomplish- 
ing it,  be  unlawful  or  criminal  in  the  respective  countries.  All  those  laws  of  the 
parent  country,  whether  rules  of  the  common  law  or  early  English  statutes,  which  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  wa^^es  of  laborers,  the  settlement  of  paupers,  and 
making  it  penal  for  any  one  to  use  a  trade  or  handicraft  to  which  he  had  not  served  a 
fuU  apprenticeship,  —  not  beinff  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  our  colonial  condi- 
tion, —  were  not  adopted,  useo,  or  approved,  and  therefore  do  not  come  within  the 
description  of  the  laws  adopted  and  confirmed  by  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
already  cited.  This  consideration  will  do  sometmn^  towards  reconciling  the  English 
and  American  cases,  and  may  indicate  how  far  the  principles  of  the  English  cases  will 
apply  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  show  why  a  conviction  in  England,  in  many  cases, 
would  not  be  a  precedent  for  a  like  conviction  here.  The  King  v.  Journeyman  Tailors 
of  Cambridge,  8  Mod.  10,  for  instance,  is  commonly  cited  as  an  authority  for  an  indict- 
ment at  common  law,  and  a  conviction  of  journeyman  mechanics  of  a  conspiracy  to 
raise  their  wages.    It  was  there  held,  that  tiie  indictment  need  not  conclude  oontra 

*  See  a  itatement  of  these  cases  in  8  Law  Beporter,  296, 298. 
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the  act  intended  to  be  done  should  be  punishable  by  indictment ; 
for  if  it  be  designed  to  destroy  a  man's  reputation  by  verbal 
slander,'  or  to  seduce  a  female  to  elope  from  her  parents'  house 

fiirmam  MaiuH,  because  the  eist  of  the  offence  was  the  conspiracy,  which  was  an 
offence  at  common  law.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  conceded,  that  the  unlawful  object 
to  be  accomplished  was  the  raising  of  wsges  above  the  rate  fixed  by  a  general  act  of 
Pariiament.  It  was  therefore  a  conspiracy  to  yiolate  a  general  statute  utw,  made  for 
the  regulation  of  a  lar;^  branch  of  tiaiie,  affecting  the  comfort  and  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic; and  tiius  the  olyeet  to  be  accomplished  by  the  conspiracy  was  unlawful,  if  not 
criminal."  "  But  the  great  difficulty  is  in  framing  any  definition  or  description,  to  be 
drawn  from  the  decided  cases,  which  shaU  spedfi^Jly  identify  this  offence,  —  a  descrip- 
tion broad  enon^  to  include  all  cases  punishable  under  this  description,  without  in- 
dnding  acta  which  are  not  punishable.  Without  attempting  to  reyiew  and  reconcile  all 
the  cases,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  as  a  general  description,  wough  perhaps  not  a  precise 
and  accurate  definition,  a  conspiracy  must  be  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons,  by 
some  concerted  action,  to  accomplish  some  criminal  or  unlawful  purpoee,  or  to  accom- 
plii^  some  purpose,  not  in  itself  criminal  or  unlawful,  by  criminsl  or  unlawful  means. 
We  use  the  terms  '  criminal  or  unlawful,'  because  it  is  manifest  that  many  acts  are  un- 
lawfol  which  are  not  punidiable  by  indictment  or  other  public  proeecution ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  a  combination  by  numbers  to  ao  them  would  be  an 
unlawful  conspiracy,  and  punishable  by  indictment."  See  4  Met  121-128.  And  see 
People  V.  Mather,  4  Weno.  229,  259 ;  State  r.  Rowley,  12  Conn.  101 ;  Com.  v,  Carlisle, 
1  Joum.  Jurisp.  225,  per  Oibson,  J. ;  R.  v.  Vincent,  9  C.  &  P.  91,  per  Alderson,  B. ; 
B.  9.  Seward,  1  Ad.  &  £1.  713,  per  Ld.  Denman.  Aa  to  conspiracies  to  obtain  goods 
under  pretence  of  biding  them,  in  fraud  of  the  vendor,  and  the  mode  of  charging  this 
offence,  see  Com.  v.  Eastman,  1  Cush.  189  ;  1  Leading  Cases,^  264,  and  n. ;  Com.  v, 
Shedd,  7  Cush.  514 ;  State  v.  Roberts,  S4  Me.  820 ;  State  v.  Hewitt,  81  id.  896  ;  State 
V.  Ripley,  ib.  886 ;  Hartmann  v.  Com.,  5  Barr  60.  ]In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  unlawful,"  in  the  definition  of  conspiracy,  the  Engfish  law  is  said  in  Roscoe's 
Criminal  Evidence,  9th  Eng.  ed.,  p.  417,  to  support  the  following  propositions  :  — 

1°.  A  combination  to  commit  any  crime  is  an  indictable  conspiracy. 

2°.  A  combination  to  commit  a  civil  iigury  is  in  many,  tliough  it  is  impossible  to 
•ay  in  what,  cases. 

3^.  Combinations  to  do  acts  which  the  courts  regarded  as  outrageous  on  morality 
and  decency,  or  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  or  injurious  to  the  public  interest 
have  in  many  cases  been  held  to  be  conspiracies ;  and  it  is  there  said  tnat  the  vague- 
ness of  the  second  and  third  of  these  propositions  leaves  so  broad  a  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  the  judges  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  plausible  reasons  may  be 
found  for  declaring  it  to  be  a  crime  to  combine  to  do  almost  anything  which  the  judges 
regard  as  morally  wrong  or  politically  or  socially  dangerous. 

while  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cases  in  the  United  States  are  in  great  conflict  on 
this  subject,  vet  it  may  be  said  that  the  strict  construction  which  is  contended  for  bv 
Judge  Redfield,  infra,  f  90  a,  by  which  the  term  "  unlawful "  is  limited  to  "  criminal, 
is  not  the  general  rule.  ''  Illegal "  has  been  used  as  a  synonym  for  it :  Com.  o.  Bliss, 
12  Phila.  ^a.)  580.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that  a  conspira^  to  slander  a  person  by 
accusing  him  of  a  criminal  act  is  an  indictable  conspiracy :  State  v.  HickUng,  9  Cent. 
L.  J.  (1880),  406.  And  for  a  member  of  a  firm  to  combine  with  a  third  party  to  issue 
and  put  into  circulation  the  notes  of  the  firm  drawn  by  such  partner  for  tne  purpose  of 
pajring  his  individual  debts :  State  v.  Cole,  89  N.  J.  L.  824.  In  the  recent  case  of  Com. 
V.  Waterman,  122  Mass.  48,  it  was  held  that  a  conspiracy  to  cause  it  falsely  to  appear 
of  record  that  a  certain  person  is  lawfully  married  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  to  obtain 
for  that  purpose  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  a  false  certificate  of  marriage,  duly  re- 
corded by  means  of  false  personation  and  false  representations,  followed  by  false  asser- 
tions of  other  parties  to  the  conspiracy  that  they  were  present  as  witnesses  at  tbe 
ceremony,  with  intent  to  injure  ana  prevent  such  person  from  contracting  any  other 
marriage,  is  an  indictable  offence.  Tue  Question  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  unlaw- 
ful'* was  tiien  discussed  hj  Colt.,  J.,  and  he  says  that  man^  acts  not  punishable  by 
indictment  have  been  held  to  come  within  this  definition,  citing  mostly  criminal  cases. 
But  cf.  Com.  V,  Hunt,  Thach.  Crim.  Cas.  609,  and  Com.  u.  Boynton,  ib.  640 ;  State  v. 
Bomham,  15  N.  H.  896.  | 

*  4  Met  128»  per  Shaw,  C.  J. ;  R.  v.  Armstrong,  1  Vent  804. 
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for  the  ptirpose  of  prostitation,  the  conspiracy  is  a  criminal 
offence,  though  the  act  itself  be  not  indictable.' 

§  90.  Objeoti  of  Coamplxmoy.  The  obgeeU  of  this  crimei  though 
numerous  and  multiform,  may  be  classified  as  follows :  1st  To 
perpetrate  an  offence  which  i$  already  punithable  hy  law ;  as,  for 
example,  to  commit  a  murder  or  other  felony,  or  a  misdemeanor, 
such  as  to  vilify  the  government  and  embarrass  its  operations ; 
or  to  sell  lottery -tickets  when  forbidden  by  law;  and  the  like.^ 
And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  where  the  conspiracy  to  com* 
mit  a  felony  is  carried  into  effect,  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  which 
is  a  misdemeanor,  is  merged  in  the  hi^er  offence  of  felony ;  but 
that  if  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  be  to  commit  a  misdemeanor 
only,  and  it  be  committed,  the  offence  of  conspiracy  is  not 
merged,  but  is  still  separately  punishable.'  2dly.  To  injure  a 
third  perMon  by  charging  him  with  a  crimen  or  with  any  other  act 
tending  to  disgrace  and  if^ure  him^  or  with  intent  to  extort  money 
from  him  by  putting  him  in  fear  of  disgrace  or  harm;  or  by 
defrauding  him  of  his  property,  or  ruining  his  reputatiany  trade^ 
or  profession.  Of  this  class  are  conspiracies  to  indict  a  man  of 
a  crime,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  him;'  or  falsely  to 
charge  a  man  with  the  paternity  of  a  bastard  child  ;^  or  with 
fraudulently  abstracting  goods  from  a  bale;'  or,  to  make  him 
drunk  in  order  to  cheat  him;'  or,  to  impose  inferior  goods  upon 
another,  as  and  for  goods  of  another  and  better  kind^  in  ex- 
change for  goods  of  his  own;^  or,  to  impoverish  a  man  by 

»  jStote  IT.  Norton,  8  Zatr.  (N.  J.)  88  :|  [State  v.  Powdl,  S8  S.  E.  625,  N.  C  ;] 
R.  w.  ^DeUyjd,  8  Burr.  1484;  1  Leading  Grim.  Caaea,  467;  R.  v.MMn,16  Jar.  66 ; 

1  Leading  Crim.  Caaee,  462;  4  Cox  C.  0.  428;  2  Deniaon  C.  C.  79 ;  Temple  &  Mew 
C.  C.  414  ;  1  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  681 ;  B.  v.  Lord  Grey,  1  East  P.  C  460i  Mifflin «. 
Com.,  6  W,k  Serg.  661 ;  Anderson  v.  Com.,  6  Band.  687 :  Benmblioa  v.  Hevioeu 

2  Teates  114  ;  Stote  v.  Murphy,  6  Ala.  766.  »         r-  --» 

1  Com.  r.  Crowninahiald,  10  Pick.  497 ;  R.  v.  Vincent,  9  C.  &  P.  91 ;  Com.  v.  Kinin- 
buiy,  6  Mao.  106 ;  State  v,  Buchanan,  6  H.  &  J.  817. 

*  Ibid.  :  People  v.  Mather,  4  Wend.  266 ;  State  ».  Mnrray,  16  Me.  100.    TA  con- 

9 piracy  to  commit  a  felony  oataide  the  jnriadiotion  is  a  miadAmeanor:  Tbompwm  v. 
tate,  106  Ala.  67.1 

>  B.  9.  HoUingberry,  4  B.  4  C  889 ;  6  D.  ft  B.  846.  If  the  oUeot  ba  to  axtoit 
money  from  him,  it  ia  immaterial  whether  the  chaiae  be  tme  or  falaa :  ib.  And  tea 
Wright  V.  Black,  Winch.  88,  64. 

V  l^?!'^^  ^-y-  0.  72,  S2;  B.  •.  Best,  SLd.  Baym.  1167.  And  aee  Com.  •.  Tib- 
betts,  2  Mass.  686. 

*  R.  V.  RianO,  8  Boir.  1880;  1  W.BL  868. 

*  State  V,  Younger,  1  DeTvr.  867. 

/^  B.  V.  l^carty,  8  Ld.  Baym.  1179 ;  State  v.  Bowley,  18  Conn.  101.  So,  to  de&and 
a  trader  of  hu  oooda  by  falae  pretanoea.  If  the  paroea  oonapire  to  obtain  money  by 
false  pretence!  of  existing  fkcta,  it  ia  no  objection  to  the  indictment  for  eonipiracy,  that 
the  money  was  to  be  obtained  throogh  the  nwdinm  of  a  mUhuf;  B.  v.  Kendriek,  6  Q. 
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preventing  him  from  working  at  his  trade;'  or,  to  defraud  a 
corporation.  •  But  it  is  said,  that  if  the  act  to  be  done  is  merely 
a  civil  trespass,  such  as  to  poach  for  game,"  or  to  sell  an  un- 
sound horse  with  a  false  warranty  of  soundness,"  an  indictment 
will  not  lie.  8dly.  To  do  an  act  tending  to  obttruct,  pervert^  or 
defeat  the  eoune  of  public  Justice.  Hence  it  is  an  indictable 
offence  to  conspire  to  obtain  from  magistrates  a  false  certificate 
that  a  highway  is  in  good  repair,  in  order  to  influence  the  judg- 
ment to  be  pronounced  against  the  parish  for  not  repairing;" 
or,  to  dissuade  a  witness  from  attending  court  and  giving  evi- 
dence;" or,  to  procure  false  testimony;  or,  to  affect  and  bias 
witnesses  by  giving  them  money;"  or,  to  publish  a  libel  or 
handbills,  with  intent  to  influence  the  jurors  who  might  try  a 
cause  ;^*  or,  to  procure  certain  persons  to  be  placed  upon  the 
jury."  4thly.  To  do  an  act,  not  unlatcftd  in  an  individual^  but 
with  intent  either  to  accomplish  it  by  unlawful  meanSy  or  to 
carry  into  effect  a  design  of  injurious  tendency  to  the  pullic.  Of 
this  nature  are  conspiracies  to  maintain  each  other,  right  or 
wrong;"  or,  to  raise  the  price  of  stocks  or  goods  by  artificial 
excitement  beyond  what  they  would  otherwise  bring."  So, 
where  certain  brokers  agreed  together,  before  a  sale  at  auction, 
that  only  one  of  them  should  bid  on  each  article  sold,  and  that 
the  articles  purchased  should  afterwards  be  sold  again  by  them- 
selves, and  the  proceeds  divided,  it  was  held  a  conspiracy."    So, 

B.  49  ;  Day.  &  M.  208.    And  see  R  v.  Button,  12  Jar.  1017  ;  R.  v.  Gompertz,  9  Q.  B. 
824;  2  Cox  C.  C.  145  ;  Com.  v.  Ward,  1  Mass.  478. 

»  B.  V.  Ecdes,  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed. )  274 ;  [State  v.  Dyer,  67  Vt.  690.1 

*  State  V.  Buchanan,  5  Har.  &  J.  817 ;  Com.  v,  Warren,  6  Mass.  74 ;  Lambert  v. 
People,  7  Cowen  166. 

^  R.V.  Tamer,  18  East  228.    This  case  has  been  orerraled.    See  infra,  §  90  a,  n. 

u  R.  V.  IVrwell,  1  Stark.  402.    See  infra,  §  90  a. 

n  R.  0.  Mawbej,  6  T.  R.  619. 

»  R.  V.  Sterenton,  2  East  862.  So,  to  destroy  evidence :  State  v,  De  Witt,  2  HiU 
(S.  C.)  282.    TAnd  see  lU  Quarles,  168  U.  S.  582.^ 

1*  R.  V.  Johnson,  2  Show.  1 :  QJ.  S.  v.  Van  Leuven,  65  F.  78J 

w  R.  o.  Gray,  1  Bnrr.  510  ;  B.  o.  Jolliffe,  4  T.  R.  285  ;  R.  v.  Burdett,  1  Ld.  Raym. 
148. 

^  B.  r.  Opie,  1  Saand.  801.  f  A  conspiracy  to  procnre  certain  persons  to  violate  a 
statute,  for  the  pnrpose  of  extorting  money  from  them  by  compounding  their  offences, 
is  indictable,  whether  the  illegal  acts  were  procured  or  not :  Hazen  v.  Com.,  28  Pa.  855. 
Aliter,  if  the  object  be  to  secure  the  detection  of  suspected  offenders :  ibid.  | 

^  The  Poulterers'  Case,  9  Co.  56. 

^  R.  V.  De  Berenger,  8  M.  &  S.  68 ;  R.  v.  Norris,  2  Ld.  Ken.  800 ;  R.  v.  Hilbers, 
2  Chitty  168 ;  [Teople  v.  Milk  Exchange,  145  K.  Y.  267 ;  People  v.  Sheldon,  139 
id.  251 ;  U.  S.  v.  Hopkins,  82  F.  529  ;  U.  8.  v.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Ass'n,  166  U.  S. 
290.  Combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  are  often  made  oonspincies  by  statute,  and  if 
unreasonable  are  illegal  at  common  law.l 

»  Levi  ».  Levi,  6  0.  &P.  289. 

VOL.  m.— 7 
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if  the  workmen  of  any  trade  conspire  to  raise  the  price  of  wages 
by  the  adoption  of  rules  with  penalties,  or  other  unlawful  means 
of  coercion;^  or,  if  the  masters  in  like  manner  conspire  to  re- 
duce them.^^  Sthly.  To  defraud  and  cheat  the  public  or  whoever 
may  be  cheated.  Of  this  class  are  conspiracies  to  manufacture 
base  and  spurious  goods,  and  sell  them  as  genuine;^  and  con* 
spiracles  to  raise  the  market  prices  by  false  news  and  artificial 
excitements,  as  already  mentioned ;  and  conspiracies  to  smuggle 
goods  in  fraud  of  the  revenue ;  ^  or  to  defraud  traders  of  their 
goods  by  false  pretences ;  ^  and  the  like. 

[§  90  a.  Same  Subject.  Without  attempting  to  reconcile  all 
the  cases,  a  task  nearly  hopeless  in  the  present  undefined  state 
of  the  law  of  conspiracy,  a  general  rule  may  be  deduced  from  the 
current  of  well-considered  cases,  that  an  indictable  conspiracy 
must  be  a  corrupt  confederation  to  promote  an  evil  in  some  de- 
gree criminal^  or  to  effect  some  wrongful  end  by  means  having 
some  degree  of  criminality.  Although  in  some  cases,  it  has  been 
said,  that,  if  the  end  is  unlawful^  concerted  action  to  promote  it 
is  indictable,^  yet  the  word  ^^ unlawful"  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  criminal,^  as  it  is  unlawful  to  commit  a  trespass ;  still 
no  indictment  will  lie  for  a  conspiracy  to  commit  such  a  civil 
injury.'  Indeed,  unless  some  element  of  a  criminal  nature 
enters  into  either  the  means  to  be  used  or  the  purpose  to  be 
effected,  no  indictment  will  lie  for  a  conspiracy  to  do  a  private 
injury  when  a  civil  action  will  afford  redress.     As  examples  of 

*>  People  V.  FUher,  14  Wend.  9 ;  Com.  v.  Htmt,  4  Met  111;  B.  v.  Bykerdyke,  1 H. 
&  Rob.  179. 

^  Per  Ld.  Eenyon,  in  R.  v.  Hammond,  2  Esp.  719,  720. 

>>  Com.  V,  Jndd,  2  Mass.  829. 

«  R.  e.  Blake,  8  Jiir.  145  ;  ib.  666  ;  6  Q.  B.  126. 

^  King  V.  B.,  9  Jar.  883;  7  Q.  B.  782;  R.  v.  Roberts,  1  Campb.  899.  {As to 
whether  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  and  defrand  an  indiyidoal  of  his  goods  or  lands  is  indict* 
able  at  common  Uw,  without  specifying  the  means  or  proving  that  they  were  criminal, 
see  R.  o.  Gompertz,  9  Q.  B.  824  ;  Sydserff  v.  R.,  11  id.  246  ;  R.  v.  Gill,  2  B.  &  Aid. 
204;  People  v.  Richards,  1  Mich.  216;  Aldennan  v.  People,  4  id.  414  ;  People  v.  Lam- 
bert, 9  Ck>wen  578  ;  Com.  v.  Shedd,  7  Cosh.  (Mass.)  514  ;  Com.  v.  Eastman,  1  id.  189 ; 
State  0.  Roberts,  84  Me.  820.  | 

1  Com.  V,  Hunt,  4  Met.  Ill ;  CConnell  v,  R.,  11  CL  k  Fin.  155;  9  Jar.  25. 

s  Com.  V.  Shedd,  7  Cush.  514.  T" Criminal"  and  <* unlawful"  are  used  disjunc- 
tively in  Drake  v.  Stewart,  40  U.  S.  App.  178.3 

•  R.  V,  Pywell,  1  Stark.  402 ;  R.  ».  Turner,  18  East  228.  The  authority  of  R.  r. 
Pywell  has  been  shaken  (R.  v,  Eenrick,  5  Q.  B.  62) ;  but  not  upon  this  point.  R.  v. 
Turner,  cited  with  approbation  in  Com.  v.  Hunt,  4  Met.  Ill,  has  been  distinctly  over- 
ruled; R.  V,  Rowlands,  5  Cox  C.  C.  490;  2  Denison  C.  C.  888  ;  9  Eng.  Law  It  £q .  292  ; 
upon  the  ground  that  the  indictment  chaiged  an  agreement  to  commit  an  indictable 
offence  as  well  as  the  use  of  unlawful  means,  to  wit,  armed  numbers  prepared  for  resist- 
ance by  force.  And  see  State  v.  Rickey,  4  Halst.  298  ilnre  Turner,  9  Q.  B.  80 ;  R.  v. 
Daniell,  6  Mod.  99.  {See  R.  v.  Carlisle,  25  Eng.  L.  &£q[.  577.| 
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the  means,  a  concert  by  numbers  to  destroy  a  man's  reputation, 
or  by  false  accusation  to  cause  one  wrongfully  to  pay  money ;  or, 
as  to  the  end,  to  take  away  a  female  for  the  purposes  of  prosti- 
tution, this  being  an  offence  punishable  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts;^  or,  to  do  something  which  may  affect  the  public  medi- 
ately or  immediately.^  There  is,  however,  a  disposition  in  the 
courts  not  to  extend  the  law  of  conspiracy  beyond  its  present 
limits,  and  to  confine  it,  as  is  believed,  within  the  definition 
above  given,  ^ 

§  91.  Unlawfnl  Combination^  Gist  of  tbe  OfTenoe.  The  essence 
of  this  offence  consists  in  the  unlawful  ogreeTnent  and  combina- 
tian  of  the  parties ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  completed  whenever  such 
combination  is  formed,  although  no  act  be  done  towards  carry- 
ing the  main  design  into  effect^     If  the  ultimate  design  was 

«  B.  r.  Ddaval,  8  Burr.  1484  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Gaaes,  457;  B.  v.  Lord  Grey,  9  How- 
eU  St.  Tr.  127. 

*  B.  V.  De  Berenger,  8  M.  &  S.  67. 

*  Com.  V,  Hunt,  4  Met  124  ;  Com.  v.  Eastman,  1  Cush.  189 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases, 
254.  ]  A  combination  to  induce  a  witness  to  go  from  one  State  to  another  to  testify,  by 
means  of  pecuniary  inducements,  is  not  a  conspiracy,  unless  the  design  is  to  induce 
him  to  testify  falsely ;  and  therefore  the  acts  and  declarations  of  one  of  the  persons  so 
oombining  are  not  admissible  in  eyidence  against  the  others :  Com.  v.  Smith,  11  Allen 
248.  { 

^  {Heine  v.  Com.,  91  Pa.  St.  145 ;  SUte  v.  Bumham,  15  N.  H.  896  ;  Com.  e.  Gil- 
lespie, 7  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  469  ;  People  v.  Clark,  10  Mich.  810  ;  State  v.  Adams,  1  Del.  Cr. 
861.  rCcnirOy  U.  S.  v.  Barrett^  65  F.  62 ;  U.  S.  v.  Newton,  52  id.  275.1  But  in 
flererafStates  statutes  haye  been  enacted  by  which  the  agreement  and  combination  is 
not  indictable  till  some  overt  act  has  been  done  in  furtherance  of  it.  Hius,  in  New 
Jersey,  to  constitute  a  crime  of  this  class  something  more  than  the  unexecuted  agree- 
ment between  the  persons  combining  must  have  occurred.  This  modification  of  the  old 
law  has  been  introduced  by  the  statutory  provision  which  now  stands  as  section  191  of 
the  Crimes  Act  of  that  State,  and  which  declares  that  combination  to  do  certain  acts, 
among  which  is  specified  the  cheat  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  shall  be 
deemed  conspiracy,  and  to  this  declaration  is  added  a  qualification,  in  these  words,  viz.: 
*'  But  no  agreement  to  commit  any  offence,  other  than  murder,  manslaughter,  sodomy, 
npe,  arson,  bni^g^aiy,  or  robbery,  shall  be  deemed  a  conspiracy  unless  some  act  in  exe- 
cution of  such  agreement  be  done  to  effect  the  object  thereof  by  one  or  more  of  the  per- 
sons to  such  agreement."  N.  J.  Bev.  p.  261.  The  effect  of  this  (qualification  is  to  make 
the  doinff  of  an  overt  act  a  necessary  part  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy  except  as  stated 
above:  Wood  «.  State,  47  N.  J.  L.  180  ;  [State  v.  Barr,  40  A.  772,  N.  J.  L]  .So  the 
statute  of  New  York  luis  modified  the  common  law  in  this  respect,  by  requiring  that  to 
constitute  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  there  must  be  both  an  agreement  and  an  overt  act 
to  effect  the  olg'ect  of  the  agreement,  except  where  the  conspiracy  is  to  commit  certain 
felonies  specified:  N.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  171. 

The  formation  of  a  design  by  two  or  more  persons  is  never  simpliciter  a  criminal 
conspiracy.  This  may  be  and  onen  is  perfectly  innocent.  The  criminal  quality  resides 
in  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  construed  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
pose contemplated.  The  mere  fact  that  the  coiuspiracy  has  for  its  object  the  doing  of  an 
act  which  may  be  unlawfiil,  followed  by  the  doing  of  such  act,  does  not  constitute  the 
crime  of  conspiracy  unless  the  jury  find  that  the  parties  were  actuated  by  a  criminal 
intent.  In  many  cases  this  inference  would  be  irresistible,  in  others  the  jury  might 
find  that,  although  the  object  of  the  agreement  and  the  overt  act  were  unlawful,  never- 
theleaa  tiie  parties  charged  acted  under  a  misconception  or  in  ignorance,  without  any 
aetnal  criminal  motive.  If  that  conclusion  should  oe  reached  by  the  jury,  then  what- 
ever criminal  penalties  the  parties  might  have  incurred,  the  crime  of  conspiracy  would 
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unlawful,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  completeness  of  the 
offence,  whether  the  means  were  lawful  or  not;  as,  for  example, 
in  a  conspiracy  to  extort  money  from  a  man  by  means  of  a 
criminal  charge,  the  conspiracy  for  this  object  is  criminal, 
whether  he  be  guilty  or  not  of  the  offence  imputed  to  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  ultimate  object  is  not  unlawful,  the  com- 
bination to  effect  it  is  not  an  offence,  unless  the  means  intended 
to  be  employed  are  unlawful.^ 

§  92.  Mode  of  Proof.  We  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  volume, 
that,  in  proving  tM$  offence^  no  evidence  ought,  in  strictness,  to 
be  given  of  the  acts  of  strangers  to  the  record,  in  order  to 
affect  the  defendants,  until  the  fact  of  a  conspiracy  with  them 
is  first  shown,  or  until  at  least  a  prima  facie  case  is  made  out 
either  against  them  all,  or  against  those  who  are  affected  by  the 
evidence  proposed  to  be  offered ;  and  that  of  the  sufficiency  of 
such  prima  facie  case,  to  entitle  the  prosecutor  to  go  into  other 
proof,  the  judge,  in  his  discretion,  is  to  determine.  But  this, 
like  other  rules  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  testimony  is  to 
be  adduced,  is  subject  to  exceptions,  for  the  sake  of  convenience ; 
the  judge  sometimes  permitting  evidence  to  be  given,  the  rele- 
vancy of  which  is  not  apparent  at  the  time  when  it  is  offered, 
but  which  the  prosecutor  or  counsel  shows  will  be  rendered  so, 
by  other  evidence  which  he  undertakes  to  produce.^  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  now  well  settled  in  England,  and  such  is  conceived 
to  be  the  rule  of  American  law,  that  on  a  prosecution  for  a 
crime  to  be  proved  by  conspiracy,  general  evidence  of  a  con- 
not  have  l]€en  established  and  the  defendajit  wonld  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  The 
actual  criminal  or  wron^ol  purpose  most  accompany  the  agreement,  and  if  that  is  ab- 
sent the  crime  of  conspiracy  has  not  been  committed :  People  v.  Flack,  126  N.  Y.  882. 
A  peculiar  case  occurred  in  Massachusetts,  Com.  v,  McParland,  145  Mass.  878,  in  which 
the  defendants  were  alleged  to  have  conspired  and  agreed  that  one  Weeks,  apparently  a 
stranger  to  the  agreement,  and  ignorant  of  it,  should  mi^e  a  complaint,  against  the  de- 
fendsint,  Byers,  Ssfore  a  trial  justice,  for  keeping  a  nuisance,  ana  further  to  have  con- 
spired and  agreed  to  cause  Byers  to  be  ac<juitted  upon  the  complaint,  and  to  aid  one 
another  in  the  putting  into  execution  their  allegea  conspiracy.  These  were  the  only 
acts  which  the  defendants  were  alleged  to  have  conspired  to  do.  The  court  held  that 
no  indictable  offence  was  alleged.} 

>  B.  o.  Best,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1167 ;  1  Salk.  174  ;  R.  v.  Sprsgg,  2  Burr.  998 ;  R.  v. 
Rispal,  8  id.  1820;  O'Connell  v.  B.,  11  OL  &  Fin.  155 ;  9  Jur.  25.  {The  unlawful 
conspiracy  is  the  gist  of  the  offence,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  or  prove 
the  execution  of  tne  agreement :  State  v,  Noyes,  25  Vt.  415.  A  common  design  is  the 
essence  of  the  chaige  of  conspiracy ;  and  this  is  made  to  appear  where  the  parties 
steadily  pursue  the  same  object,  whether  acting  separately  or  together  by  common  or 
different  means  all  leading  to  the  same  unlawful  result :  17.  S.  v.  Cole,  5  McLean  C.  C. 
518.     See  also  Com.  v.  Edwards,  185  Pa.  St.  478.} 

1  See  ante.  Vol.  I.  §  51  a;  ib.  §  111 ;  2  Stark.  Evid.  284 ;  4th  Am.  ed.  •406;  R.  v. 
Hammond,  2  Esp.  719;  ]IJ.  8,  v.  Cole,  5  McLean  C.  C.  518:  People  v.  Brotherton. 
47  Cal.  888. 1 
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Bpiracy  may  in  the  first  instance  be  received  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  proof  that  the  defendants  were  guilty  participators  in  that 
conspiracy ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  general  nature  of  the  whole 
evidence  intended  to  be  adduced  should  be  previously  opened  to 
the  court,  so  that  the  judge  may  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
probability  of  affecting  the  individual  defendants  by  particular 
proof,  applicable  to  them,  and  connecting  them  with  the  general 
evidence  of  the  alleged  conspiracy ;  and  if,  upon  such  opening, 
it  should  manifestly  appear  that  no  particular  proof,  sufficient 
to  affect  the  defendants,  is  intended  to  be  adduced,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  judge  to  stop  the  cause  in  limine,  and  not  to  allow 
the  general  evidence  to  be  received.^ 

§  98.  Bvidenoe  generaUy  oJronnmtafilial,  The  evidence  in  proof 
of  a  conspiracy  will  generally,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
eircumstantial.  Though  the  common  design  is  the  essence  of 
the  charge,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  defendants  came 
together  and  actually  agreed  in  terms  to  have  that  design,  and 
to  pursue  it  by  common  means.  If  it  be  proved  that  the  defend- 
ants pursued  by  their  acts  the  same  object,  often  by  the  same 
means,  one  performing  one  part  and  another  another  part  of  the 
same  so  as  to  complete  it,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  that 
same  object,  the  jury  will  be  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  effect  that  object.^  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the  conspiracy  originated  with  the 
defendants ;  or  that  they  met  during  the  process  of  its  concoc- 
tion; for  every  person,  entering  into  a  conspiracy  or  common 
design  already  formed,  is  deemed  in  law  a  party  to  all  acts  done 
by  any  of  the  other  parties,  before  or  afterwards,  in  furtherance 
of  the  common  design.' 

§  94.    Deolaratioiui  and  Acts  of  Co-oonspinitorB.     The  principle 

'  The  Qneen's  Oue,  2  Brod.  &  Bing.  810,  by  aU  the  judges.  And  see  R.  v.  Frost, 
9  C.  A  P.  129 ;  B.  V.  Hunt,  8  B.  &  Al£  566 ;  2  Koss.  on  Crimes,  699,  700 ;  5th  (£ng.) 
ed.  Tol.  iiL  144,  145. 

1  B.  «.  Mniphy,  8  C.  &  P.  297,  per  Coleridge,  J.     And  see  Com.  v,  Bidgway, 

2  Ashm.  247  ;  JU.  S.  v.  Doyle,  6  Sawy.  C.  C.  612  ;  Mossell  Slouch  Case,  5  Fed.  Rep. 
680  ;  [State  n.  Mnshrosh,  97  Iowa  444 ;  Farley  v.  Peebles,  50  Neb.  723.^  See  U.  S. 
V.  Cole,  5  McLean  C.  C.  518 ;  Zf^nte,  YoL  I.  {  288.;] 

And  if  there  is  any  competent  evidence  of  the  conspiracy  it  is  the  duty  of  the  coort  to 
•abmit  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  a  conspiracy  was  in  fact  formed  or  not :  Bloomer 
9.  state,  48Md.521.} 

s  Ibid.  And8eean<0,  YoL  I.  §111,  and  cases  there  cited ;  B.  o.  Cope,  1  Stra.144; 
R.  V.  Parsons,  1  W.  BL  898;  B.  v.  Lee,  2  McNaUy  on  Evid.  684;   B.  v.  Hunt, 

3  B.  &  Aid.  666 ;  B.  V.  Salter,  5  Esp.  225 ;  Com.  n.  Warren,  6  Mass,  74  ;  People  v. 
Mather,  4  Wend.  259  ;  FPeople  v.  Peckens,  158  N.  T.  576 ;  State  p.  Clarl^  9  Ilonst. 
{^86 ;  U.  S.  V.  Caaddy,  67  F.  69&3 
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on  which  the  acts  and  declarations  of  other  conspirators^  and  acts 
done  at  different  times,  are  admitted  in  evidence  against  the 
persons  prosecuted,  is,  that,  by  the  act  of  conspiring  together, 
the  conspirators  have  jointly  assumed  to  themselves,  as  a  body, 
the  attribute  of  individuality,  so  far  as  regards  the  prosecution 
of  the  common  design ;  thus  rendering  whatever  is  done  or  said 
by  any  one  in  furtherance  of  that  design,  a  part  of  the  res  gestcRj 
and  therefore  the  act  of  all.^  It  is  the  same  principle  of  iden- 
tity with  each  other  that  governs  in  regard  to  the  acts  and 
admissions  of  agents  when  offered  in  evidence  against  their 
principals,  and  of  partners,  as  against  the  partnership,  which 
has  already  been  considered.^  And  here,  also,  as  in  those  cases, 
the  evidence  of  what  was  said  and  done  by  the  other  conspira- 
tors must  be  limited  to  their  acts  and  declarations  made  and  done 
while  the  conspiracy  was  pending,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
design ;  what  was  said  or  done  by  them  before  or  afterwards  not 
being  within  the  principle  of  admissibility.' 

§  95.  ITThen  the  Method  tsmmt  be  stated  and  proved.  Where 
the  conspiracy  was  to  do  an  act  in  itself  unlawful,  the  means 
intended  to  be  employed  to  effect  the  object  are  not  usually 
stated  in  the  indictment;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  such  case,  to 
state  them ;  ^  but  if  the  conspiracy  was  carried  out,  to  the  full 
accomplishment  of  its  object,  it  is  necessary  to  state  what  was 
done,  and  the  persons  who  were  thereby  injured  or  defrauded ; 
and  if  property  was  wrongfully  obtained,  to  state  what  and 

1  {For  this  reason  the  ooiupiracy  muat  be  proved  prima  faeM,  or  the  oonnsel  for  the 
prosecation  mnst  andertake  to  produce  eyidenoe  of  the  oonspiraoy  sabsequently,  in  order 
to  let  in  the  acts  and  declarations  of  conspirators  against  the  defendant :  Davis  v. 
State,  9  Tez.  App.  868  ;  Avery  u.  State,  10  id.  199.  See  also  the  cases  infra^  note 
&(  [It  is  no  defence  that  tne  acts  were  performed  by  a  conspirator  wlio  was  of 
nnsound  mind :  Tucker  v.  Hyatt,  61  N.  E.  469,  Ind.! 

<  See  anU,  Vol.  I.  {§  108-114,  Q84  a  I] ;  R.  v.  Salter,  6  Esp.  125 ;  Collins  o.  Com., 
8  8.  &  B.  220  ;  State  v,  Soper,  16  Me.  298  ;  Aldrich  v.  Warron,  ib.  465  ;  R.  v.  Shel- 
lard,  9  C.  &  P.  277  ;  R.  v.  Blake,  6  Q.  B.  126  ;  B.  o.  Stone,  6  T.  B.  528.  And  see 
Hardy's  Case,  24  HoweU's  St.  Tr.  199. 

•  Ibid.;  B  v.  Murphy,  8  C.  A  P.  297 ;  B.  v.  Shellard,  9  id.  277 ;  {People 
V.  Kief,  126  N.  Y.  662 ;  People  v.  McQuade,  110  id.  807  ;  Com.  v.  Ratcliffe, 
180  Mass.  86;  Marwilsky  v.  State,  9  Tez.  App.  377;  Davis  v.  State,  ib.  688; 
MUlerv.  Com.,  78  Ky.  15;  Heine  v.  Com.,  91  Pa.  St  145 ;  People  v.  Aleck,  9  Pac 
C.  L.  J.  p.  807 ;  Wilson  v.  People,  94  IlL  299. 

But  on  a  joint  trial  of  two  for  conspiracy,  declarationa  of  one  made  after  the  design 
was  completed  and  abandoned  are  admisaiole,  because  they  tend  to  connect  him  with 
the  conspiracy  ;  but  the  judge  should  instruct  tiie  jury  that  these  declarations  have  no 
weight  as  evidence  to  prove  the  other  guilty  of  conspiracy:  Jonee's  Case,  81  Gratt 
(Va.)  886.f 

1  {Twitchell  v.  Com.,  9  Pa.  St  211 ;  Hazen  «.  Com.,  S3  id.  855  ;  People  «.  Richards, 
1  Mich.  216 ;  People  v.  Ckrk,  10  id.  810 ;  State  v.  Bartlet^  80  Me.  182;  Com.  n 
Warren,  6Mas8.  72 ;  State  v,  Parker,  48  N.  H.  88.} 
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whose  property  it  was.  If,  however,  in  the  former  case,  the 
means  to  be  employed  are  set  forth,  it  is  conceited  that  the 
prosecutor  is  bound  to  prove  the  allegation,  as  he  certainly  ought 
to  do,  in  the  latter  case.  So,  if  the  object  to  be  effected  was 
not  unlawful,  but  the  means  intended  to  be  employed  were  un- 
lawful, it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  criminality  of  the  design  con- 
sists in  the  illegality  of  the  means  to  be  resorted  to  for  its 
accomplishment,  these  means  must  be  described  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  proved  at  the  triaL 

§  96.    XBvidenoe  confined  to  the  AUesationa.     In   the   proof   of 

this  offence,  as  well  as  of  others,  the  evidence  will  be  confined 
to  the  particular  aUegations  in  the  indictment.  Thus,  if  the 
indictment  charges  an  intent  to  defraud  J.  S.  and  other%y  of  their 
goods,  and  it  appears  at  the  trial  that  J.  S.  w€is  one  of  a  com- 
mercial house,  the  evidence  must  be  confined  to  J.  S.  and  hi% 
partners;  and  evidence  of  an  intent  to  defraud  any  other  per- 
sons is  inadmissible.  ^  So,  if  the  alleged  intent  be  to  defraud  A, 
evidence  of  an  intent  to  defraud  the  public  generally,  or  whoever 
might  be  defrauded,  will  not  support  the  allegation.'  But  if  the 
alleged  intent  be  to  accomplish  several  illegal  objects,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  prove  all  the  particulars  of  the  charge ;  but 
it  will  be  sufficient  if  a  conspiracy  to  effect  any  one  of  the  illegal 
objects,  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  be  proved.^  So,  if  an 
intent  be  alleged  to  prevent  the  workmen  of  A  from  continuing 
to  work,  it  is  proved  by  evidence  of  an  intent  to  prevent  any 
from  so  continuing.^  So,  if  the  indictment  be  against  journey- 
men for  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  their  employers  from  taking 
any  apprentieeSj  it  will  be  proved  by  evidence  of  their  having 
quitted  their  employment,  with  intent  to  compel  their  employers 
to  dismiss  any  person  as  an  apprentice.^  And  if  the  indictment 
contain  allegations  of  several  illegal  acts  done,  pursuant  to  the 
conspiracy,  on  a  certain  day^  evidence  is  admissible  of  such  acts, 
done  on  different  days.^ 

>  2  Bun.  on  Grimes,  694,  695,  b.;  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  YoL  III._pp.  181,  182;  B.  v. 
PUrker,  6  Jar.  822 ;  8  Q.  K  292  ;  2  O.  &  D.  709.  {Alderman  v.  People,  4  Mich.  414; 
People  V.  dork,  10  id.  810 ;  State  v.  Noyes,  25  Yt.  415 ;  Com.  v,  Eastman,  1  Cash. 


(HasB.)  414.  { 

1  B.  V.  Steele,  Car.  A  Harsh.  887;  2  Moody  C.  C.  246. 

1  Com.  V.  Harler,  7  Met  506 ;  Com.  v.  Kellogg,  7  Cosh.  478 ;  anUs,  {  17,  n. 

s  O'ConneU  n.  B.,  11  CI.  &  Fin.  155 ;  9  Jur.  25. 

«  B.  V.  Bykerdyke,  1  M.  &  Bob.  179. 

■  B.  o.  Feignson,  2  Stark.  489. 

<  B.  V.  Levy,  2  Stark.  458.    And  see  B.  v.  Chamock,  4  St.  Tr.  570.      {In  People  o. 
Arnold  (Mich.  Snp.  Ct,  Jane,  1881),  8  Crim.  L.  Mag.  p.  62,  the  qaestion  was  raised 
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§  97.    Bffeot  of   Death   or  Aoqolttal  of   one  of  the   Partlee.     If 

two  only  be  charged  with  a  conspiracy,  and  one  be  acquittedt 
the  other  must  also  be  acquitted,  though  he  be  guilty  of  doing 
the  act  charged ;  for  it  will  be  no  conspiracy,  however  otherwise 
it  may  be  criminal.  And  if  one  of  several  defendants  charged 
with  this  offence  be  acquitted,  the  record  of  his  acquittal  is 
admissible  in  evidence,  in  favor  of  another  of  the  defendants, 
subsequently  tri^d.^  But  if  two  be  indicted,  and  one  die  before 
the  trial;  or  if  three  be  indicted,  and  one  be  acquitted  and  the 
other  die;  this  is  no  defence  for  the  other.'  Nor  is  it  excep- 
tionable that  one  is  indicted  alone,  if  the  charge  be  of  a  con- 
spiracy with  other  persons  to  the  jurors  unknown.^ 

^§  98.  Hneband  and  Wife.  The  wife  of  one  of  several  con- 
spirators is  not  admissible  as  a  witness  for  the  others;  the 
acquittal  of  the  others  being  a  ground  for  discharging  her  hus- 
band. Nor  is  she  a  competent  witness  against  him.^  And  it 
is  said  that  if  a  man  and  woman  are  jointly  indicted  for  a  con- 
spiracy, proof  that  they  were  husband  and  wife  will  generally 
be  a  complete  defence  against  the  charge ;  on  the  ground,  that 
being  regarded  as  one  person  in  law,  the  husband  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  act  done.'  But  indictments  against  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  for  this  offence,  have  been  supported,  where 
oiheru  were  indicted  jointly  with  them.'    And  if  tiie  conspiracy 

whether  the  allegation  of  an  overt  act  wonld  aid  a  defective  chaige  of  conspiracy  when 
the  allegation  itself  is  unneoeasaiy  and,  if  defective,  might  be  treated  as  sarplnsage. 
Cooley,  G.  J.,  expresses  his  personal  opinion  to  be  that  such  an  allesation  would  core 
the  defective  chaige,  on  the  authority  of  R.  «.  Spragg,  2  Burr.  998,  but  the  court  held 
that  it  would  not.  Gf.  R.  «.  King,  7  Q.  B.  795,  SoSj 

1  R.  V.  Tooke,  1  Bum's  Just  828  (Chitty's  ed.);  State  n.  Tom,  2  Dev.  569.  {If  aU 
be  convicted,  and  a  new  trial  be  granted  on  grounds  applicable  only  to  one,  it  must  be 
granted  to  aU ;  but  if  some  be  convicted  and  others  acquitted,  a  new  trial  may  be 
granted  to  the  former  without  disturbing  the  verdict  as  to  the  latter :  B.  v.  Gompertz. 
9  Q.  B.  824.  [ 

*  People  V.  Olcotty  2  Johns.  Gas.  801 ;  R.  v.  Einnersley,  1  Stra.  198 ;  R.  v.  Niccolla, 
2  id.  1227. 

*  Peo^e  V.  Mather,  4  Wend.  229,  265.  In  a  very  recent  case,  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  the  indictment  chairged  A,  B,  and  G  with  conspiring  together  and 
**  with  divers  other  persons  to  the  jurors  unknown.*'  The  jury  found  uaX  A  had  con- 
spired with  either  B,  or  G,  but  that  they  could  not  say  with  which.  The  evidence 
at  the  trial  applied  only  to  A,  B,  and  G.  On  this  finding  it  was  held  ^that  A  was 
entitled  to  an  acquittal:  R.  v.  Thompson,  20  L.  J.  M.  C.  188 ;  5  Gox  G.  C.  166; 
4  Enff.  Law  &  £q.  287. 

^  Com.  V.  Robinson,  1  Gray  555 ;  Gom.  v.  Marsh,  1  Leading  Grim.  Gases,  124,  n. ;  R. 
V.  Locker,  5  £sp.  107 ;  R.  v.  Seijeant,  Ry.  &  M.  352  ;  R.  v.  Smitii,  1  Moody  G.  G. 
289  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  41,  §  18;  Gom.  v.  Easland,  1  Mass.  15;  Pullen  v.  People, 
1  Doug.  (Mich.)  48.  But  see  State  v.  Anthony,  1  McCord  285.  See  further,  as  to  the 
competency  of  the  wife,  arU^  Yol.  I.  §§  [388  c^46J  407  and  cases  there  cited. 

*  rstate  V,  Glark,  9  Houst.  586.^ 

t  Gom.  9.  Wood,  7  Law  Rep.  58 ;  B.  v.  Locker^  5  £sp.  107. 
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were  concocted  before  the  marriage,  their  subsequent  marriage 
is  no  defence.^ 

§  99.  Ctood  XUth  a  Defence.  In  some  cases,  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  defendants  may  be  read  in  exculpation  of  one 
of  them.  Thus,  where  two  persons  were  indicted  of  a  conspir- 
acy to  defraud  a  third  person  of  his  money,  by  inducing  him  to 
lend  it  to  one  of  them  upon  a  false  representation  of  his  titles 
to  certain  estates ;  and  the  latter  had  left  the  country,  and  the 
other  defended  himself  on  the  ground  that  his  co-defendant  had 
made  the  same  representations  to  him,  and  led  him  to  believe 
them  to  be  true,  and  his  titles  valid;  the  correspondence  be- 
tween them  on  this  subject  was  held  admissible,  to  show  that 
the  party  on  trial  was  in  fact  the  dupe  of  the  other,  and  had 
acted  in  good  faith.  ^ 

«  In  R.  V.  Bobinaon  and  Taylor,  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  87,  2  East  P.  C.  lOtO,  a 
aeiYant-wonum  conspired  with  a  man,  that  he  shonld  personate  her  master,  and  marry 
her,  with  intent  fraadulently  to  raise  a  specious  title  to  his  property,  and  the  marriage 
was  accordingly  celebrated ;  for  which  they  were  afterwards  indicted  and  convicted,  and 
the  conviction  was  held  good.< 

1  B.  9.  Whitehead,  1  C.  &  P.  67. 
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EMBBAGEBY.i 

§  100.  Deflnition.  The  crime  of  embraeery,  which  is  an  offence 
against  public  justice,  consists  in  attempting  to  corrupt,  instruct, 
or  influence  a  jury  beforehand,  or  to  incline  them  to  favor  one 
side  of  a  cause  in  preference  to  the  other,  by  promises,  persua- 
sions, entreaties,  letters,  money,  entertainments,  and  the  like; 
or  by  any  other  mode  except  by  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
trial,  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  the  instructions  of  the 
judge.'  The  giving  of  money  to  another,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  jurors,  and  procuring  one's  self  or  others  to  be  re- 
turned as  talesmen,  in  order  to  influe4ce  the  jurors,  are  also 
offences  of  this  description.*    It  may  also  be  committed  by  one 

1  rSee  also  Bribeiy,  caUe^  ({  71-78.  J  An  indictment  for  embnoeiy  may  be  in 
this  form :  — 

The  joron  (etc),  on  their  oath  present,  that  A.  B.,  of ,  on ,  at ^  in 

said  coanty  of ^  knowing  that  a  certain  jary  of  said  oounty  of  — «-  was  then  duly 

retnmed,  impaneUed,  and  sworn  to  try  a  certain  issue  in  the {deacrtbing  the  wurl), 

then  held  and  in  session  acoordinff  to  law  at aforesaid,  in  and  for  said  coanty  of 

,  between  G.  D.,  plaintiff,  and  £.  F.,  defendant,  in  a  plea  of ;  and  then  also 

knowing  that  a  trial  was  about  to  be  had  of  the  said  issue  in  the  court  last  aforesaid, 
then  in  session  as  aforesaid ;  and  unlawfully  intendins  to  hinder  a  just  and  lawful  trial 
of  said  issue  by  the  jury  aforesaid,  returned,  impanelled,  and  sworn  as  aforesaid  to  try 

the  same,  on ^  at ,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  unlawfully,  wickedly,  and  unjustly, 

on  behalf  of  the  said  K  F.,  the  defendant  in  said  cause,  did  solicit  and  persuade  one 
G.  H.,  one  of  the  jurors  of  said  jury  returned,  impanelled,  and  sworn  as  aforesaid,  for 
tiie  trial  of  said  issue,  to  appear,  attend,  and  give  nis  verdict  in  favor  of  the  said  £.  F., 
the  defendant  in  said  cause ;  and  then  and  there  did  utter  to  the  said  G.  H.,  one  of 
said  jurors,  divers  words  and  discourses  by  way  of  commendation  of  the  said  E.  F., 
and  in  disparaflement  of  the  said  C.  D.,  the  plaintiff  in  said  cause ;  and  then  and  there 
unlawfully  and  corruptly  did  move  and  desire  the  said  G.  H.  to  solicit  and  persuade 
the  other  jurors,  returned,  impanelled,  and  sworn  to  try  the  said  issue,  to  give  their 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  said  E.  F.,  the  defendant  in  said  cause,  the  said  A.  R  then  and 
there  well  knowing  the  said  G.  H.  to  be  one  of  the  jurors  returned,  impanelled,  and 
Bwom  as  aforesaid ;  against  the  peace,  etc. 

Some  precedents  of  indictments  for  this  offence  contain  an  allegation,  that  the  jniy 

give  their  verdict  for  the  defendant  by  reason  of  the  words,  discourses,  etc.,  spoKen. 
ut  this  is  unnecessary.    The  crime  is  complete  by  the  attempt,  whether  it  succeed  or 
not :  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  I,  c.  86,  §§  1,  2 ;  1  Deacon,  Grim.  Law,  378. 

«  4  Bl.  Comm.  140  ;  1  Deacon,  Grim.  Law.  878  ;  1  Russ.  on  Grimes,  182,  5th  (Eng.) 
ed.  860;  1  Inst.  869  a;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c  85,  §  1 ;  Gibbs  0.  Dewey,  5  Gowen  503.  See 
Knight  0.  Freeport,  18  Mass.  218.  TAs  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  see  Se  Haymond, 
53  P.  899.  GaL  The  offence  is  complete  when  the  attempt  is  made :  State  9.  Williams, 
168  Mo.  293.3 

•  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c  85,  S  8 ;  B.  v.  Opie,  1  Sannd.  801 :  1  Bnsik  on  Grimes,  182,  5th 
(Bug.)  ed.  860.  ^     ^ 
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of  the  jurors,  by  the  above  corrupt  practices  upon  his  fellows. 
It  is  not  material  to  this  offence  that  any  verdict  be  rendered  in 
the  cause ;  nor  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  if  rendered. 

§  101.  BpeoSfio  Faots  most  be  aUaged.  As  this  offence  cannot 
be  prosecuted  under  a  general  charge,  but  the  acts  constituting 
the  crime  must  be  specifically  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  the 
proof  on  either  side  will  consist  of  evidence  proving  or  dis- 
proving the  commission  of  the  acts  set  forth  as  done  by  the 
defendant. 
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FORGERY. 

§  102.  Oommon-law  Offenoe.  In  all  the  United  States,  this 
offence  is  punishable  bj  statute ;  but  it  is  conceived  that  these 
statutes  do  not  take  away  the  character  of  the  offence,  as  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  but  only  provide  additional 
punishments,  in  the  cases  particularly  enumerated  in  the  stat- 
utes.^ By  the  common  law,  every  forgery  is  at  least  a  mis- 
demeanor, though  some,  such  as  forgeries  of  royal  charters, 
writs,  etc.,  were  felonies,  and  in  some  cases  were  punished  as 
treasons.^ 

§  108.  What  oonatitateB  Forgery.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  old  writers  on  criminal  law  that  forgery 
could  not  be  committed  of  a  private  writing,  unless  it  was  under 
seal ;  but  this  opinion  has  long  since  been  discarded ;  and  it  is 
now  well  settled  that  forgery,  in  the  sense  of  the  common  law, 
may  be  defined  as  ^Hhe  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a 
writing,  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's  righf  ^     It  may 

^  Com.  9.  Ayer,  8  Cnah.  160 ;  State  v.  Ames,  2  GreenL  865. 

*  This  distinction  is  mentioned  by  Glanyille,  the  earliest  of  the  oommon-law  an* 
thors,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Heniy  II.,  about  the  year  1180.  He  observes  that 
'*  the  crime  of  fiilsifying,  in  a  general  sense,  comprises  nnder  it  many  particular  species, 
as,  for  example,  false  charters,  false  measures,  false  money,  and  otners  of  a  similar 
description.  And  he  adds,  "that  if  a  person  should  be  oonvicted  of  falsifying  a 
charter,  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguiBh  whether  it  be  a  royal  or  a  private  charter,** 
because  of  the  diversity  of  punishments  which  he  mentions ;  the  fonner  being  punish* 
able  as  treason,  and  the  latter  by  the  loss  of  members  only :  Glanville,  b.  14,  c.  7.    The 


8  Inst.  169 ;  2  Ld.  Baym.  1464.    And  see  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  857,  858  :  Com.  v.  Boyn- 
ton,  2  Mass.  77. 

1  4  BL  Comm.  247.  Forgery  at  common  law  is  defined  by  Bussell  (2  Crim.  Law, 
818,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  618),  and  his  definition  has  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  "a  false  making,  or  making  male  animo,  of  any  written 
instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  fnud  and  deceit :  *'  Com.  o.  Ayer,  8  Cush.  150.  And 
see  R.  V.  Ward,  2  Ld.  Baym.  1461 ;  2  Buss,  on  Crimes,  818,  857,  858,  5th  (Eng.)  ed. 
618,  672,  678 ;  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  871.  {Forgery  may  be  of  a  printed 
or  engraved,  as  well  as  of  a  written,  instrument:  Com.  v.  SSiy,  8  Gray  (Mass.)  441. 
But  it  must  be  of  some  document  or  writing ;  therefore  the  painting  an  artist* s  name  in 
the  comer  of  a  copy  of  a  picture,  in  order  to  pass  it  off  as  an  original  picture  by  that 
artist^  ia  not  a  forgery :  B.  o.  Closs,  8  Jur.  n.  8. 1809.    The  writing  of  a  letter  of 
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be  committed  of  any  writing,  which,  if  genuine,  would  operate 
as  the  foundation  of  another  man^s  liability  or  the  evidence  of 
his  right,  such  as  a  letter  of  recommendation  of  a  person  as  a 
man  of  property  and  pecuniary  reaponsibility ; '  an  order  for  the 
delivery  of  goods ;  ^  a  receipt ;  ^  or  a  railway  pass ;  ^  as  well  as  a 
bill  of  exchange  or  other  express  contract^    So,  it  may  be  com- 

introdnetion  bespeaking  attentione  to  the  bearer  from  railroad  officials,  and  promising 
reciprocation,  purporting  to  be  ngned  by  a  railroad  saperintendent,  is  no  fonreiy : 
Waterman  v,  reople,  67  lU.  91.  fiat  one  may  be  indicted  for  the  foigeiy  of  a  rauroad 
ticket  (B.  V.  Fitch,  9  Cox  G.  C.  160),  or  a  free  pass  :  Com.  v.  Bay,  8  Gray  (Mass.) 
441 ;  B.  V.  Bonlt,  2  C.  &  E.  604.  Tlie  instrument  forged  must  in  some  way  affect  the 
l^gal  rights  of  the  supposed  signer.  It  must  be  in  form,  and  upon  its  face  a  valid  in- 
atrument :  Abbott  n.  iioee,  62  Me.  194;  Waterman  v.  People,  supra.  It  was  held  in 
Com.  V.  Carroll,  122  Mass.  16,  that  if  it  is  proved  that  a  mortga^r  pays  the  mortgagee 
the  amount  of  his  mortgage,  and  receives  back  the  papers,  still  if  the  mortgaf^or  falsely 
makes  out  a  dischaige  of  the  mortgage  in  the  name  of  the  mortgagee,  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent,  and  for  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  inducing  a  third  party  to  grant 
a  loan  on  the  property  and  take  a  mortgage  on  it  as  security,  the  jury  may,  on  thia 
proof,  convict  of  forgery.  But  it  has  been  held  that  a  letter  seeking  to  induce  the  sale 
of  certain  coupons  is  not  the  subject  of  foigery,  as  it  prejudices  no  one's  rights  :  State 
V.  Ward,  7  Baxt.  (Tenn.)  76.  Nor  a  memorandum  book  kept  by  a  judge  of  probate  for 
his  own  convenience,  and  not  requiied  by  law,  entries  in  which  would  not  anect  legal 
rights:  I>owningv.  Brown,  86  lU.  289. 

It  was  said  in  Com.  n.  CosteUo,  120  Mass.  858,  that  the  false  making  of  an  instru- 
ment merely  frivolous,  or  one  which  is  upon  its  face  clearly  void,  is  not  foigery, 
because  from,  its  character  it  could  not  have  operated  to  deirand,  or  been  intended  for 
that  purpose.  But  if  the  instrument  is  one  made  with  intent  to  defraud,  although 
before  it  can  have  effect  other  steps  must  be  taken,  or  other  proceedings  had  upon  the 
basis  of  it,  then  the  failse  making  is  a  forgery,  notwithstanding  such  steps  may  never 
have  been  taken,  or  proceedings  £id. 

See  also  Van  Seckle  v.  People,  29  Mich.  61.  In  B.  v.  Sharman,  Dears.  C.  C.  286, 
the  false  Tn^Ving  of  a  letter  of  recommendation,  by  an  applicant  for  a  school,  purport- 
ing to  set  forth  his  qualifications  for  the  place,  was  held  to  be  a  foigery.  See  also 
B.  V.  Moak,  D.  k  B.  C.  C.  660.  If  the  instrument  forged  is  not  valid  upon  its  face, 
it  must  be  shown  to  be  so  l^  the  proper  averments  :  State  v.  Wheeler,  19  Minn.  98. 
Ct  Com.  V.  Spilman,  124  Mass.  827  ;|  fCom.  v.  Dunlea^,  167  id.  886.  Alter- 
ing a  record  by  an  official  so  as  to  affect  his  right  to  fees  is  foigery :  State  v.  Van 
Auken,  98  Iowa  674.  But  a  false  certificate  and  jurat  to  an  affidavit  by  a  notarv  is  not : 
XJ.  S.  V,  Glasener,  81  F.  666.  The  certificate  of  a  clerk  of  the  recording  of  a  deed  may 
be  forged :  People  v.  Turner,  118  Cal.  278.  It  is  forgerv  for  a  post-office  clerk  to  send 
a  telegram  to  a  book-maker  offering  a  bet  on  a  horse  which  has  won  a  race,  purport- 
ing to  have  been  handed  in  before  the  news  was  received,  but  actually  sent  afterward : 
B.  V,  Biley,  1896,  1  Q.  B.  809.  Fabricating  a  copy  of  a  decree  of  divorce  is  forgery  : 
Murphy  9.  State,  28  S.  719,  Miss.  Signing  another's  name  to  a  letter  attacking  the 
character  of  a  third  person  is  not  foigery  :  People  v,  Wong  Sam,  117  Cal.  29.1 

*  State  V.  Ames,  2  GreenL  865 ;  State  v.  Smith,  8  Yeig.  161 ;  Com.  v.  Chandler, 
Thaeh.  Cr.  Cas.  187. 

*  People  V.  Fitch,  1  Wend.  198 ;  State  v.  Holl^,  2  Bay  262.  The  false  making  of 
an  acceptance  of  a  conditional  order  for  the  deliveiy  of  goods,  is  fomr^  at  common 
law :  Com.  v,  Ayer,  8  CnsL,  150.  ]A  railwav  company  paid  its  dividends  by  an 
order  or  warrant  addressed  to  the  company's  banker.  The  document  required  the 
ahareholder's  indorsement,  and  it  would  not  be  paid  1^  the  banker,  even  to  the  share- 
holder himself,  without  such  indorsement.  A  cierk  of  the  company,  having  forged  an 
indorsement  of  the  sliareholder's  name,  was  held  properly  convicted  of  foigeiy  :  B.  v, 
Antey,  7  Coz  Cr.  Cas.  829.  [ 

«  State  V.  Foster,  8  McCord  (S.  C.)  442;  fState  v.  Smith,  46  La.  Ann.  1488.;] 
A  person  who  utters  a  foiged  pawnbroker's  duplicate  may  be  indicted  for  uttering  a 
bised  receipt:  B.  r.  Fitchie,  40  £ng.  Law  &  £q.  598. \ 
^  B.  V.  Boult,  2  C.  &  K.  604 ;  Com.  v.  Bav,  8  Gray  441. 

*  In  Maatachosett^  the  Society  of  Odd  Fellows  has  xegolations  by  which  a  member 
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mitted  by  the  person's  fraudulently  writing  his  own  name, 
where  he  was  not  the  party  really  meant,  though  of  the  same 
name;^  as,  where  one  who  was  not  the  real  payee  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  but  of  the  same  name,  indorsed  his  own  name  upon 
it,  with  intent  to  give  it  currency  as  though  it  were  duly  nego- 
tiated ;  ^  or  where  one  claimed  goods  as  the  real  consignee,  whose 
name  was  identical  with  his  own,  and,  in  that  character,  signed 
over  the  permit  for  their  landing  and  delivery  to  one  who  ad- 
vanced him  money  thereon.^  So,  if  one  sign  a  name  wholly 
fictitious,  it  is  forgery.  ^^  But  if  there  be  two  persons  of  the 
same  name,  but  of  different  descriptions  and  addresses,  and  a 
bill  be  directed  to  one,  with  his  proper  address,  and  be  accepted 
by  the  other  with  the  addition  of  his  own  address,  it  is  not  for- 
gery.^ Nor  is  this  crime  committed,  where  the  paper  forged 
appears  on  its  face  to  be  void;  as  where  it  was  a  promise  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  in  work  and  labor,  with  no  mention  of  value 
received  in  the  note,  and  no  averment  of  any  in  the  indict- 
ment;^' or  where  a  will  is  forged,  without  the  requisite  number 

in  siclmen  U  entitled  to  a  weekly  allowance  of  money,  npon  producing  a  certificate  of 
a  physician.  A  case  recently  occurred  of  a  forgery  of  sncn  a  certificate :  Com.  v.  Ayer, 
S  Cash.  158.  {Making  a  false  entry  in  what  purports  to  be  a  banker's  pass-book,  with 
intent  to  defraud,  is  a  rorgery :  R.  v.  Smith,  1  L.  A  C.  C.  C.  108.  | 

f  [Teel  V.  State,  86  Tez.'Cr.  R.  808  ;  White  v.  Van  Horn,  169  U.  S.  8.1 

•  Mead  v,  Toung,  4  T.  R.  28  ;  and  see  R.  v.  Parkes,  2  Leach  G.C.  (4th  ed.)  775  ; 
2  East  P.  0.  968.  )The  drawer  of  a  check  on  a  bank,  which  was  duly  honored  and 
returned  to  him  by  the  bank,  afterwards  altered  his  signature  in  order  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  forgery,  and  to  defraud  the  bank  and  cause  the  payee  of  the  check  to  be 
charged  with  forgery.  Held,  this  alteration  was  not  a  forgery  :  Brittain  o.  Bank  of 
London,  8  F.  &  F.  466.  [ 

•  People  9.  Peacock,  6  Cowen  72 ;  HBeattie  v.  National  Bank,  174  ni.  571.1 

10  R.  V.  Bolland,  1  Leach  C.  G.  (4th  ed.)  88 ;  2  East  P.  C.  968 ;   R.  v. "Taylor, 

1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  214 ;  2  East,  P.  a  960 ;  R.  v.  Marshall,  Rubs.  &  Ry.  75 ; 

2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  881-840,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  640-648.     {If  one  assumes  a  fictitious 

deceive,  such  use  does  not  constitute  a 

Peacock,  ib.  278,  282.    But  if  one  is 

^  „     „  ,  the  fact  that  he  has  |>reTiously  used 

that  name  for  other  acts  of  a  fraudulent  or  criminal  nature  will  not  give  him  such  a 
right  to  use  it  as  wiU  be  a  defence  to  the  indictment :  Com.  v,  Costidlo,  120  Mass.  868. 
But  it  is  not  forgery  to  sign  a  note  with  the  name  of  a  fictitious  finn,  the  si^er  falsely 
representing  himself  and  another  to  be  members  thereof:  Com.  9.  Baldwin,  21  Law 
Rep.  562.} 

u  R.  V.  Webb,  8  Brod.  k  Ring.  228  ;  Bayley  on  BiUs,  605  ;  Russ.  k  Ry.  405. 

u  People  V.  Shall,  9  Cowen  778 ;  R  v.  Jones,  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  204 ; 
jPeople  V,  Harrison,  8  Barb.  (N.  T.)  560  ;  Com.  «.  Ray,  8  Gray  (Mass.)  441 ;  State  v. 
Humphreys,  10  Humph.  (Tenn. )  442.  But  where  the  invalidity  is  to  be  made  out  by 
proof  of  some  extrinsic  fact,  the  instrument,  if  good  on  its  face,  may  be  legaUy  capable 
of  effecting  a  fraud,  and  the  party  making  the  same  may  be  punished  :  State  v.  Pierce, 
8  Iowa  281.  {  pAs  where  a  city  wairant,  regular  on  its  &ce,  is  void  for  exceeding  the 
constitutionAl  limit  of  indebteduiess :  State  v.  Brett,  40  P.  878,  Mont ;  or  an  order  for 
payment  accompanying  an  assignment  of  the  nneamed  salary  of  a  school-teacher  is 
void :  People  v.  Munroe,  100  C£.  664 ;  or  a  note  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita> 
tions :  State  v.  Dunn,  82  P.  621,  Or.  J 
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of  witnesses.^*  To  conBtitote  this  offence,  it  is  also  essential 
that  there  be  an  intent  to  defraud ;^^  but  it  is  not  essential  that 
any  person  be  actually  defrauded,  or  that  any  one  act  be  done 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  fruits  of  the  crime,  other  than 
making  or  altering  the  writing.  ^  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
party  should  have  had  present  in  his  mind  an  intention  to  de- 
fraud a  particular  person,  if  the  consequences  of  his  act  would 
necessarily  or  possibly  be  to  defraud  some  person;^*  but  there 
must,  at  all  events,  be  a  possibility  of  some  person  being  de- 
frauded by  the  forgery.  ^^  An  intent  to  defraud  the  person,  who 
would  be  liable  to  discharge  the  obligation  if  genuine,  is  to  be 

u  B.  9.  WaU,  2  East  P.  C.  958.  And  see  2  Rnas.  on  Crimes,  844,  868-855,  5th 
(£og.}  ed.  665-668 ;  {Boode  v.  State,  5  Neb.  174.  | 

^  [Rotter  V.  People,  150  111.  441.  An  intent  that  the  fomd  instnunent  shall  be 
used  as  evidence  is  sufficient :  Bennett  v.  State,  62  Ark.  5167]  {Evidence  that  the 
person  charged  widi  foiger^  borrowed  money  on  the  foived  instnunent  is  admissible 
to  ^ow  the  inUnt  with  wmch  the  foigeiy  was  made  :  U.  o.  v.  Brooks,  8  McArthur  (D. 
C.)  815.  Possession  of  the  forced  paper  is  prima  fade  proof  of  a  gnilty  inteut,  bat  is 
open  to  rebattal :  fox  p.  People,  95  IlL  71 ;  State  v.  Outs,  80  La.  Ann.  Pt  II.  1155. 
Vnot  that  the  person  making  the  for;^;ery  had  reason  to  believe,  and  did  believe,  that 
he  had  authority  to  sign  the  name  which  is  foiged,  rebuts  the  presumption  of  fraudu- 
lent intent :  Parmelee  v.  People,  15  N.  Y.  Supreme  Ct.  628.  ^Writing  the  name  of 
another  and  signins  one's  own  initials  is  not  forgenr :  People  n.  Bendit,  111  Cal.  274 ; 
State  V.  Taylor,  46  Ia.  Ann.  1882.]  And  so  proof  that  the  foigery  was  an  interline- 
ation of  words  in  a  lease,  in  order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  understanding  of  the  par- 
ties at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  lease,  rebuts  the  presumption  of  fraudulent 
intent :  Pauli  u.  Com.,  89  Pa.  St.  482.  [And  see  Gaertner  v.  Heyt  179  id.  891.  J  As 
to  the  bearing  of  the  fact  of  knowledge  that  the  instrument  is  foiged,  or  the  question 
of  fhuidulent  intent,  and  the  mode  of  proof  of  such  knowledge,  see  pcst^  §  111  and 
notes. 

If  the  holder  of  notes  with  forged  indorsements  puts  them  in  the  bank  when  ther 
are  payable,  with  directions  to  the  bank  officers  to  collect,  and  the  notes  are  protested, 
this  wiU  not  support  an  indictment  for  uttering  with  intent  to  defraud,  if  the  holder, 
maker,  and  indorser  aU  knew  that  the  indorsements  were  foxged :  State  v.  Bedstndce, 
89  N.  J.  L.  865.  [ 

^  Com.  9.  Ladd,  15  Mass.  526  ;  State  v.  Washin^n,  1  Bay  120  ;  R.  v. 
Ward,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1461,  1469.  In  Scotland,  the  law  is  otherwise ;  the  crime  of 
forgery  not  being  complete  unless  the  forged  instrument  be  uttered  or  put  to  use  : 
Alison's  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  401,  c.  15,  §  19.  {Under  the  act  of  the  United 
States  against  counterfeiting,  it  is  no  offence  to  counterfeit  the  coin  of  the  country  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  pass  it  as  ffenuine,  even  if  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended be  morally  indefensible :  U.  S.  v.  King,  5  McLean  C.  C.  208.  Counterfeiting 
the  current  coin  of  the  United  States  is  an  otoucs  punishable  in  a  State  court,  in  the 
absence  of  any  statutes  of  the  United  States  forbidding  such  punishment :  State  v, 
Mcpherson,  9  Iowa  58.  \ 

u  [MorMrty  v.  State,  46  Neb.  662 ;  State  v.  Gullette,  121  Mo.  447  0  {But  see 
R.  V.  Hodgson,  86  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  626.  | 

IT  B.  V.  Marcus,  2  Car.  k  Kir.  858,  861 ;  B.  v.  Hoatson,  ib.  777.  See  R.  v,  Kash, 
2  Denison  C.  C.  499,  508 ;  12  Eng.  Law  A  Eq.  578 ;  16  Jur.  558 ;  21  Law  J.  N.  8. 
M.  C.  147.  {In  People  p.  Kmmmer,  4  Parker  C.  B.  (N.  Y.)  217,  it  is  held  that  it 
is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  forgery  of  an  instrument,  that  the  party 
in  whose  name  it  purports  to  be  made  should  have  the  legal  capacity  to  make  i^ 
nor  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  should  be  bound  to  act  upon  it  if  genu- 
ine, or  have  a  remedy  over.  It  is  the  fblonious  making  and  uttering  of  a  false  instni* 
ment  as  tme  in  fact  which  eonttitates  the  crime. ) 
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inferred  by  the  jury,  although,  from  the  manner  of  executing 
the  forgery,  or  other  circumstance,  that  person  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  although  the  prisoner's  actual 
intent  was  to  defraud  whoever  he  might  defraud.^*  Uttering 
a  forged  paper,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  with  intent  to  defraud, 
is  also  an  act  of  forgery,  punishable  by  the  common  law ;  ^  pro- 
vided some  fraud  be  actually  perpetrated  by  it,*^ 

§  104.  Same  Sabject.  The  u9ualform  of  charging  this  oJSence 
in  the  indictment  is,  that  the  defendant  ^^  feloniously  and  falsely 
did  make,  forge,  and  counterfeit"  the  writing  described,  ^with 
intent  one  A.  B.  to  defraud. "  *  But  in  the  proof  of  the  charge 
it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  entire  instrument  is  ficti- 
tious. The  allegation  may  be  proved  by  evidence  of  a  fraudu- 
lent insertion,  alteration,  or  erasure  in  any  material  part  of 
a  true   writing,    whereby   another  may   be  defrauded.^     And 

u  K.  V.  Mazagora,  Bayley  on  BillB»  613 ;  Ross.  &  Ry.  271 ;  {Com.  v.  Steyenaon, 
11  Cush.  (Mass. )  481.  [ 

1*  Com.  9.  Soarle,  2  Binn.  882.  As  to  what  constitutes  forgery,  see  2  Rnss.  on 
Crimes,  818-861,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  618-670,  where  the  subject  is  amply  treated.  {The 
alteration  or  the  false  entry  of  a  sum  iu  a  merchant's  journal  bv  a  confidential  clerk 
or  book-keeper,  with  intent  to  defraud,  is  forgery  at  common  law :  Biles  v.  Com., 
82  Pa.  St.  529.  Whei^  the  defendant  wrote  a  promissory  note  for  $141.26,  and  read 
it  to  another,  who  was  unable  to  read,  as  a  note  for  $41.26,  and  induced  him  to 
sign  it  as  maker,  it  was  held  that  this  did  not  constitute  forgery :  Com.  v.  Sankey, 
22  id.  890.  But  it  seems  that  it  is  forgery  for  one  to  whom  a  blank  accept- 
ance is  Intrusted,  to  fill  up  the  blank  by  inserting  a  sum  greater  than  he  is  author- 
ized to  insert:  Van  Duzer  v.  Howe,  21  K.  Y.  581.  So  where  a  blank  check  is 
signed,  and  left  with  authority  to  fi^  up  in  a  certain  way,  and  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  filled  up  in  a  different  way  and  used  for  a  different  pur|x>8e,  it  is 
fof]^ery :  State  v.  Kroeger,  47  Mo.  552.  The  fraudulent  detachment  of  a  written  con- 
dition, made  as  part  of  tiie  contract,  from  a  promissory  note,  is  forgery :  State  r. 
Stratton,  27  Iowa  420.  See  also  Wait  V.  Pomeroy,  20  Mich.  425  ;  Benedict  v.  Cow- 
den,  49  N.  Y.  896  ;  8.  C.  10  Am.  Rep.  382  and  n.  So  is  the  writing  a  note  orer 
a  signature  on  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  without  the  consent  of  the  author  of  the 
signature :  Caulkins  v.  Whistler,  29  Iowa  495.  { 

^  R.  V.  Boult,  2  Car.  k  Kir.  604.  It  is  not  necessary  that  some  fraud  be  actu- 
ally perpetrated.  In  R.  v.  Sharman,  18  Jur.  157,  6  Cox  C.  C.  812,  24  Eng.  Law  & 
£q.  558,  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  testimonial  to  his  character  as  a 
schoolmaster,  and  other  counts  of  the  indictment  charged  him  with  haying  uttered 
the  forged  document.  The  jury  acquitted  him  of  tiie  lorgery,  but  found  him  guilty 
of  the  uttering  with  intent  to  obtain  the  emoluments  of  the  place  of  schoolmaster, 
and  to  deceiye  the  prosecutor.  On  a  case  resenred,  it  was  held,  that  this  finding 
of  the  jury  amounted  to  an  offence  at  common  law  of  which  the  prisoner  was  prop- 
erly convicted.  But  Williams,  J.,  remarked  that  B.  o.  Boult  nad  created  some 
doubt  in  his  mind. 

^  {There  is  no  duplicity  in  an  indictment  in  all^;ing  that  the  respondent  forged 
and  caused  to  be  forged,  and  aided  and  assisted  in  forging  —  they  bein^  in  leg&I 
contemplation,  the  same  act :  State  v.  Morton,  27  Yt.  810.  { 

3  1  Hale  P.  C.  688-685  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  §  2 ;  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  819-860, 
5th  (Eng.)  ed.  619-670 ;  8  Chit^,  Crim.  Law,  1088 ;  Com.  v.  Ladd,  15  Mass.  526; 
R.  V.  Atkinson,  7  C.  &  P.  669 ;  R.  v.  Teague,  Russ.  k  By.  88 ;  2  East  P.  C.  979 ;  B. 
V.  Elsworth,  2  East  P.  C.  986,  988 ;  R.  v.  Post,  Russ.  A  Ry.  C.  C.  101 ;  R.  v.  Treble, 
ib.  164;  2  Tkunt  828;  |Com.  v.  Butterick,  108  Mass.  12,  p.  18;  Com.  v.  Boutwell, 
129  id.  124 ;  State  v.  Flye,  26  Me.  812  ;  State  v.  Floyd,  5  Strob.  (S.  C.)  58  ;  State  v. 
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Inhere  the  evidence  was,  that  the  defendant,  having  a  number 
of  bank-notes  of  the  same  bank  and  the  same  denomination,  took 
a  strip  perpendicularly  out  from  a  different  part  of  each  note, 
with  intent  out  of  these  parts  to  form  an  additional  note,  the 
court  seemed  inclined  to  think  that  the  act,  if  completed,  would 
amount  to  forgery.^  So,  in  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged 
stamp,  where  the  evidence  was  that  the  defendant,  having  en- 
graved a  counterfeit  stamp,  in  some  parts  similar,  and  in  others 
dissimilar,  to  the  genuine  stamp,  cut  out  the  dissimilar  part  of 
the  stamp,  and  united  the  dissevered  parts  together,  covering 
the  deficiency  by  a  waxen  seal  upon  it,  the  proof  was  held  suffi- 
cient to  support  an  indictment  for  forging  the  stamp. ^  If  the 
evidence  be  that  the  act  was  done  by  several  persons,  either  by 
employing  another  to  commit  the  deed,^  or  by  each  one  sepa- 
rately performing  a  distinct  essential  part  of  it,  as,  for  example, 
if  it  be  the  forgery  of  a  bank-note,  one  engraving  the  plate,  and 
others  writing  the  signatures  of  the  several  officers,  proof  of  the 
part  performed  by  the  prisoner  is  sufficient  to  support  an  indict- 
ment against  him  alone,  as  the  sole  forger  of  the  instrument; 
though  he  does  not  know  who  performed  the  other  parts/ 

§  105.    Forgery  mtiBt  be  anoh  as    is  oaloiilated  to  deceive.      It 

must  appear  that  the  instrument,  on  its  face,  had  such  reaem- 
blance  to  the  true  instrument  described,  as  to  be  calculated  to 
deceive  persons  of  ordinary  observation;  though  it  might  not 
deceive  experts,  or  persons  more  than  ordinarily  acquainted  with 
the  subject.^    The  want  of  such  appearance  on  the  face  of  the 

Maxwell,  47  Iowa  454;  State  v.  Marrela,  2  Hair.  (Del.)  527 ;  Sittings  v.  State,  56 
Ind.  101.}  Rearing  from  a  dae-bill  a  credit  entered  on  the  instrnment  below  the 
due-bill  proper  is  not  forgery  :  State  v,  Millner,  ISl  Mo.  432.^ 

s  Com.  9.  Haywood,  10  Maro.  84.     And  see  the  Rev.  Sts.  of  Mass.  c.  127,  §  12. 

*  R.  r.  CoUicott,  4  Tsunt  800.  •  R.  v,  Mazean,  9  C.  &  P.  676. 

•  R.  ».  Kirkwood,  1  Moody  C.  C.  804  ;  R.  v.  Dade,  ib.  807;  R.  r.  Bingley,  Rnss. 
A  Rt.  446.  If  one  part  of  a  machine  for  counterfeiting  bank-notes  is  found  in  the 
prisoner's  possession,  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  other  parts  were  found  in 
the  possession  of  other  persons,  with  whom  he  was  connected  in  the  general  trans- 
action :  U.  8.  V,  Craig,  4  Wash.  729.  See  Com.  v.  Ray,  3  Gray  441.  {Possession  of 
a  forged  instrument  by  a  person  chiming  under  it  is  strong  evidence  that  he  foi^ 
it,  or  caused  it  to  be  forged  ;  Com.  v.  Talbot,  2  Allen  (Mass.)  161.} 

»  2  RnsB.  on  Crimes,  844,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  657  ;  Archbold.  Crim.  PI.  (London  ed. 
1858)  458  ;  8th  (Am.)  ed.  vol.  it  p.  1622  ;  R.  v.  Mcintosh,  2  East  P.  C.  942  ;  ib.  960 ; 
R.  V.  Elliott,  4  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  175  ;  U.  8.  v.  Morrow,  4  Wash.  788  ;  [Tlohr  v. 
Sute,  60  N.  J.  L.  576.]  }The  same  rule  applies  to  counterfeiting  coins  :  U.  S.  v. 
Bums,  5  McLean  C.  C.  28.  But  see  ante,  §  84,  n.  |  pt  is  not  necessaiy  that  a 
UfTfstd  order  should  resemble  such  an  order  as  would  nave  been  drawn  by  the  person 
whose  name  U  foi^ :  State  v.  Oullette,  121  Mo.  447.  It  is  sufficient  if  there  is 
an  intent  to  deceive,  and  a  possibility  of  deceiving  another  who  may  not  know  the 
genuine  signature:  State  v.  Gryder,  44  La.  Ann.  962.] 

VOL.  in.  ^8 
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paper  cannot  be  supplied  by  evidence  of  any  declarations  or 
representations,  made  by  the  party  charged,  at  the  time  when 
be  uttered  and  passed  it  as  true ;  as,  for  example,  if  it  be  a  fab- 
ricated bank-note,  but  not  purporting  to  be  signed ; '  or  a  will, 
not  having  the  number  of  witnesses  expressly  required  by  stat- 
ute, in  order  to  its  validity.^  But  a  mere  literal  mistake,  such 
as  a  blunder  in  the  spelling  of  a  name,  will  not  make  any  dif- 
ference ;  it  being  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime,  if  a  signed 
writing,  which  is  forged,  be  intended  to  be  taken  as  true,  and 
might  so  be  taken  by  ordinary  persons.* 

§  106.  proof  of  FalBity.  The  proof  that  the  writing  is  false 
and  counterfeit  may  be  made  by  the  evidence  of  any  person 
acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  the  party  whose  autograph 
it  is  pretended  to  be,  or  by  comparing  it  with  genuine  writings 
or  signatures  of  the  party,  in  the  mode  and  under  the  limitation 
stated  in  a  preceding  volume.^  And  it  is  now  well  settled,  that 
the  person  whose  signature  or  writing  is  said  to  be  forged  is  a 
competent  witness,  in  a  criminal  trial,  to  prove  the  forgery;^ 
but  he  is  not  an  indispensable  witness,  his  testimony  not  being 
the  best  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  though  it 
is  as  good  as  any,  and  might,  in  most  cases,  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  any  other.'     If  the  crime  consists  of  the  prisoner's 

3  R.  V.  Jones,  1  Doug.  800 ;  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  204 ;  {R.  v.  Keith,  89  Eng. 
L.  &Eq.  568.  ( 

*  R.  V.  Wail,  2  East  P.  C.  958.    And  see  R.  v.  Mofiat,  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th ed.)  431. 

*  2  Rusa.  on  Crimes,  848-850,  5th  (Ens.)  ed.  658,  659  ;  B.  v.  Fitzgerald,  1  Leach 
0.  C.  (4th  ed.)  20  ;  2  £ast  P.  0.  958 ;  Ahson's  Grim.  Law  of  Scotland,  c.  15,  §  1,  p. 
871 ;  L^eople  v.  Alden,  118  Cal.  264;  State  v.  Gryder,  44  La.  Ann.  962.^ 

^  For  the  proofs  of  handwriting,  see  antis,  vol.  I.  §§  576,  581 ;  Com.  v.  Smith, 
6  S.  &  R.  568 ;  State  v.  Lawrence,  Brayt  78;  State  v.  Carr,  5  N.  H.  867 ;  Martin's  Case, 
2  Leigh  745 ;  Com.  v.  Carey,  2  Pick.  47;  State  v.  Ravelin,  1  D.  Chipm.  (Vt)  295; 
State  V.  Candler,  8  Hawks  898  ;  Watson  v.  Cresap,  1  B.  Monr.  195 ;  Foalker's  Case, 
2  Roh.  (Va.)  886  ;  [Keith  v.  Lothrop,  10  Gush.  (Mass.)  458.  Where  the  prisoner, 
being  suspected  on  discovery  of  the  forsery,  was  asked  to  write  his  name  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  and  did  so,  it  was  held  that  this  signature  was  inadmissible  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  for  that  purpose  :  R.  o,  Aldridge,  8  F.  &  F.  781.  | 

*  AnUf  Vol.  I.  §  414 ;  Com.  v.  Peck,  1  Met.  428.  But  in  the  examination  of  such 
witness,  it  is  deemed  improper  to  conceal  from  Mm  all  the  writing  except  the  signa- 
ture ;  and  it  is  held,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  answer  whether  the  signature  is  in  fad, 
his,  without  firat  seeing  the  entire  paper :  Com.  v.  Whitney,  Thach.  C.  C.  588.  In 
the  examination  of  experts,  however,  and  of  other  persons  testifying  their  ojpwwMy  it 
is  not  unusual  to  conceal  idl  but  the  signature.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is 
obvious.  The  party,  called  to  testify  to  a  fact,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  is  entitled  to 
all  the  means  of  arriving  at  certaintv;  but  the  opinions  of  other  persons  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  a  signature  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  signature  alone,  unbiassed  by 
any  collateral  ciroumstances. 

*  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  892,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  712 ;  R.  o.  Hughes,  2  East  P.  C.  1002. 
In  the  Scotch  law,  the  oath  of  the  party,  whose  signature  is  said  to  be  forged,  is  con- 
sidered the  best  evidence  of  the  forgeiy.    Other  evidence  is  estimated  in  the  following 
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fraudulently  writing  his  own  acceptance  on  a  forged  bill  of 
exchange,  evidence  that,  when  the  bill  was  shown  to  him  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a  good  bill,  he  answered  that 
it  was  very  good,  is  admissible  to  the  jury,  and  is  sufficient 
ground  for  a  verdict  of  conviction.^ 

§  107.  When  Forged  IiiBtnuneiit  provable  by  Seoondary  Bvl- 
denoe.  If  the  writing  said  to  be  forged  is  in  existence,  and 
accessible,  it  nmst  be  produced  at  the  trial.  But  its  absence,  if 
it  be  proved  to  be  in  the  prisoner's  possession,  or  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  him,  or  otherwise  destroyed  without  the  fault  of  the 
prosecutor,  is  no  legal  bar  to  proceeding  in  the  trial,  though  it 
may  increase  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  crime.  ^  Thus,  where 
the  forged  deed  was  in  possession  of  the  prisoner,  who  refused 
to  produce  it,  it  was  held  that  the  grand  jury  might  receive 
seeondart/  evidence  of  its  contents,  and,  if  thereupon  satisfied  of 
tiie  fact,  might  return  a  true  bill ;  and  that,  on  the  trial  of  the 
indictment,  the  like  evidence  was  admissible.^  But  before  sec- 
ondary evidence  can  be  received  of  the  contents  of  the  forged 
paper,  in  the  prisoner's  possession,  due  notice  must  be  given  to 
the  prisoner  to  produce  it,  unless  it  clearly  appears  that  he  has 
destroyed  it' 

§  108.  Varianoe.  The  writing,  when  produced  or  proved,  must 
agree  in  all  essential  respects  with  the  description  of  it  in  the 
indictment;  a  material  variance^  as  we  have  heretofore  seen, 
being  fataL^ 

Older :  1.  That  of  peiBons  acquainted  with  bia  handwritiiig,  and'  who  have  seen  him 
write ;  2.  That  of  persons  who  have  corresponded  with  him,  without  having  seen 
him  write;  8.  A  cmnparaiio  literarum  with  his  genuine  writings ;  4.  That  of  experts, 
or  persons  accustomed  to  compare  the  similitude  of  handwriting.  See  Alison's  Crim. 
Law  of  Scotland,  o.  16,  §  24,  p.  412.  But  in  England  and  the  United  States  in  these 
different  kinds  of  evidence,  there  is  no  le<fal  preference  of  one  before  another,  however 
differently  they  may  be  valued  by  the  jury.    See  ante,  VoL  L  §§  84,  576-581. 

«  B.  9.  Hevey,  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  282. 

^  Sudi  is  also  the  law  of  Scotland :  Alison's  Crim.  Law,  p.  409,  o.  15,  §  22. 

'  R.  9.  Hunter,  8  C.  &  P.  591 ;  s.  c.  4  id.  128.  In  the  latter  case,  it  was  held, 
that  if  the  paper  was  in  the  hands  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  or  attorney,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  latter  not  to  produce  it,  but  to  deliver  it  up  to  his  client.  See  also  R.  v.  Dixon, 
8  Burr.  1687;  Anon.,  8  Mass.  870;  Dwyer  v,  Collins,  12  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  582. 

s  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  748-745  (8d  ed.) ;  R.  v.  Haworth,  4  C.  &  P.  254 ;  Stete  v. 
PottB,  4  Halst.  26  ;  U.  S.  v.  Britton,  2  Mason  464,  468  ;  R.  v.  Spragge,  cited  14  East 
276  ;  f  Johnson  v.  State,  9  Tex.  App.  249 ;  Com.  «.  Snell,  8  Mass.  82.  |  See  U.  S. 
V.  Doebler,  Baldwin  519,  522,  contra.  As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  giving  notice, 
and  when  notice  is  necessary,  see  ante.  Vol.  I.  §§  560-568.  If  the  fact  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  instrument  is  not  clearly  proved,  and  is  denied  by  the  prisoner,  notice  to 
produce  it  will  not  be  dispensed  with :  Doe  v,  Morris,  8  Ad.  k  El.  46. 

1  See  ante.  Vol.  I.  §§  68-70  ;  State  n.  Handy,  20  Me.  81 ;  Com.  v.  Adsms,  7  Met 
50.  Thus,  if  the  indictment  chaige  the  forgery  of  "  a  certain  warrant  and  order  for 
the  payment  of  money/*  it  is  not  supported  by  proof  of  the  forgery  of  a  vHirrant  for 
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§  109.  Identity  of  Person  defrauded ;  Fictltloiis  Nama  If  the 
prisoner,  on  uttering  a  forged  note  made  payable  to  himself, 
represent  the  maker  as  being  at  a  particular  place,  and  engaged 
in  a  particular  business,  evidence  that  it  is  not  that  person's 
note  is  suflScient  prima  facie  proof  of  the  forgery;  for  the  pris- 
oner, being  the  payee  of  the  note,  must  have  known  who  was  the 
maker.  And  if  it  should  appear  that  there  is  another  person  of 
the  same  name,  but  engaged  in  a  different  business,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  prosecutor  to  show  that  it  was  not  this  per- 

the  payment  of  money,  which  is  not  also  an  order:  R.  v.  WiUiams,  2  Car.  &  Kir.  51. 
But  in  a  yery  recent  English  case,  it  has  been  held,  that,  if  the  instrument  be  set  out 
in  hcBC  verba,  a  misdescription  of  it  in  the  indictment  will  be  immaterial,  at  least  if  any 
of  the  tenns  nsed  to  describe  it  be  applicable.  In  this  case,  Parke,  B.,  said  :  "The 
question  may  be  very  different,  if  the  indictment  sets  out  the  instrument,  from  what 
it  would  be  If  it  merely  described  it  in  the  terms  of  the  statute.  In  the  former  case, 
the  matter,  which  it  is  contended  is  descriptive,  may  be  mere  surplusage,  for  when  the 
instrument  is  set  out  on  the  record,  the  court  are  enabled  to  determine  its  character, 
and  so  a  description  is  needless :  '*  R.  v.  Williams,  2  Denison  G.  G.  61 ;  1  Temple  & 
Mew  C.  G.  382  ;  4  Cos  C.  G.  256;  2  Eng.  Law  &  Dq.  538  (1850).  In  this  case  the 
indictment  charged  the  defendant  with  having  forged  "  a  certain  warrant,  order,  and 
re(}uest,  in  the  words  and  figures  followinffj*'  etc.  It  was  objected  that  the  paper, 
being  only  a  request,  did  not  support  the  indictment,  which  described  it  as  a  warrant, 
order,  and  request.  But  it  was  held,  that  there  was  no  variance,  as  the  document, 
being  set  out  m  fuU  in  the  indictment,  the  description  of  its  legal  character  became 
immateriaL  Parke,  B.,  suggested  that  the  correct  oourse  would  have  been,  to  have 
alleged  the  uttering  of  one  warrant,  one  order,  and  one  request.  **  The  principle  of 
this  decision  seems  to  be,"  says  Denison,  "that  where  an  instrument  is  described  in  an 
indictment  by  several  designations,  and  then  set  out  according  to  its  tenor,  either  with 
or  without  a  videlicet,  the  court  will  treat  as  surplusage  sucn  of  the  designations  as 
seem  to  be  misdescriptions,  and  treat  as  material  only  such  designations  as  tne  tenor  of 
the  indictment  shows  to  be  really  applicable.  And  where  the  indictment  is  so  drawn 
as  to  enable  the  court  to  treat  as  material  only  the  tenor  of  the  indictment  itself,  all 
the  descriptive  averments  may  be  treated  as  surplusage.  The  principal  case  seems  rec- 
oncilable with  R.  17.  Newton,  2  Moody  G.  G.  59,  but  to  overrule  R.  v,  Williams,  2  Car. 
&  Kir.  51."  In  R.  o.  Gharretie,  8  Cox  G.  C.  503  (1849),  Davison,  amicus  eurice, 
mentioned  that  Greswell,  J.,  in  a  subsequent  case,  had  declined  to  act  upon  the 
authority  of  R.  v.  WUliams,  2  Gar.  &  Kir.  51.  And  see  Goro.  r.  Wright,  1  Leading 
Grim^  Gases,  319.  ]So  when  an  indictment  was  for  uttering  a  forged  note,  and  the 
note  set  forth  in  the  indictment  differed  from  that  offered  in  evidence,  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "semi-annually,"  instead  of  "annually,"  it  was  held  that  tiiere  was  a  fatal 
variance  :  Haslip  v.  State,  10  Neb.  590. 

When  the  allegation  in  the  indictment  is  of  a  signature  purporting  to  be  that  of  a 
certain  man,  e,  g.  Charles  W.  Jefferies,  proof  of  a  signature  G.  W.  Jefferies  upholds 
the  allegation :  State  r.  Bibb,  68  Mo.  286.  But  if  the  allegation  is  that  the  forged  in- 
struroent  was  signed  by  a  certain  man,  e,  g.  Pat  Whelan,  proof  that  it  was  signed  bv 
P.  Whelan,  or  D.  Whelan,  is  a  variance :  State  v.  Murphy,  6  Tex.  App.  554.  So,  if 
the  name  alleged  is  James  C.  Orr,  and  the  name  signed,  J.  C.  Orr  :  State  v.  Fay,  66 
Mo.  490. 

In  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  bank-bill,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  those 
parts  of  the  bill  which  are  merely  repetitions  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  contract, 
such  as  figures  and  words  in  the  margin,  or  only  serve  as  check  marks  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bank  officers :  Com.  v.  Bailey,  1  Mass.  62 ;  Com.  v.  Stevens,  ib.  203 ;  Com.  vi 
Taylor,  5  Gush.  (Mass.)  605.  But  the  name  of  the  State  to  which  the  bank  belongs 
inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  note  and  not  repeated  in  its  body,  is  part  of  its  date^ 
and  therefore  of  the  contract,  and  the  omission  of  it  in  the  indictment  is  a  fatal 
Tariance  :  Gom.  v,  Wilson,  2  Gray  (Mass.)  70.  j  p'he  lack  of  certain  figures  charged 
in  the  indictment  constitutes  a  variance :  McDonnell  v.  State,  58  Ark.  242.  Proof  of 
a  mortgage  with  a  certificate  of  acknowledgment  does  not  constitute  a  variance  where 
the  indictment  fails  to  mention  the  certificate :  People  o.  Baker,  100  Od.  188.] 
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son's  note ;  it  being  incumbent  on  the  prisoner  to  prove  that  it 
is  the  genuine  note  of  such  other  person.  ^  So  where  the  pris- 
oner obtained  money  from  a  person,  for  a  check  drawn  by  G.  A. 
upon  a  certain  banking-house,  and  it  appeared  that  no  person  of 
that  name  kept  an  account,  or  had  funds  or  credit  in  that  house, 
this  was  held  sufficient  ^nma/ok^i^  evidence  that  G.  A.  was  a  fic- 
titious person  until  the  prisoner  should  produce  him,  or  give  other 
sufficient  explanatory  proof  to  the  contrary.*  Where  inquiries 
are  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  residence  or  existence  of  any 
supposed  party  to  a  forged  instrument,  it  is  proper  and  usual  to 
call  the  police  officers,  penny-postmen,  or  other  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  place  and  its  inhabitants ;  but  if  inquiries 
have  been  made  in  the  place  by  a  stranger,  his  testimony,  as  to 
the  fact  and  its  results,  is  admissible  to  the  jury,  though  it  may 
not  be  satisfactory  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  the  person  in 
question.^  If  the  forgery  be  by  executing  an  instrument  in  a 
fictitious  name,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding,  the  prosecutor 
must  show  that  the  fictitious  name  was  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  defrauding  in  that  particular  instance;  it  wiU  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  it  was  assumed  for  general  purposes  of  con- 
cealment and  fraud,  unless  it  appears  that  the  particular  forgery 
in  question  was  part  of  the  general  purpose.^  And  if  there  be 
proof  of  the  prisoner's  real  name,  the  burden  is  on  him  to  prove 
that  he  used  the  assumed  name  before  the  time  when  he  contem- 
plated the  particular  fraud.  ^ 

§  110.  uttering  and  Pnblitlilns.  The  allegation  of  uttering 
and  publishing  is  proved  by  evidenee  that  the  prisoner  offered  to 
pass  the  instrument  to  another  person,  declaring  or  asserting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  words  or  actions,  that  it  was  good.^ 
The  act  of  passing  is  not  complete  until  the  instrument  is  re- 
ceived by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  offered.*     If  the  instru- 

1  R.  V.  HamptoD,  1  Moody  G.  0.  255. 

*  R  V.  Backler,  6  C.  &  P.  118 :  {Thompeon  v.  State,  49  Ala.  16 ;  {  [Teople  v. 
Eppinger,  105  CaL  86.1    And  see  R.  r.  Brannan,  6  C.  &  P.  826. 

*  R.  9.  King,  5  C.  £  P.  128. 

«  R.  V.  Bontien,  Rasa.  &  Ry.  C.  G.  260. 

*  R.  V.  Peacock,  Rasa.  &  Ry.  G.  C.  278. 

1  Gom.  «.  Searle,  2  Binn.  899,  per  Tilghman,  G.  J.  And  U.  S.  v.  Mitchell,  Baldwin 
867 ;  R.  o.  Shnkaid,  Rosa.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  200. 

'  Ibid.  The  word  "paaa,"  aa  applied  to  bank-notes,  is  technical,  and  means  to 
deliYier  thmn  aa  money,  or  aa  a  known  and  conrentional  substitute  for  money :  Hopkins 
V.  Gom.,  8  Met.  464,  per  Shaw,  G.  J.     I  When  the  indictment  is  for  foiging  a  deed, 

5 roof  that  it  has  been  placed  on  reoora  is  prima  fade  proof  of  uttering,  as  it  is  of 
eliTezy  of  tha  deed:  U.  S.  v.  Brooks,  8  MacArthor  (D.  G.)  815.1    QPiesentation  for 
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ment  is  uttered  through  the  medium  of  an  innocent  agent,  this 
is  proof  of  an  uttering,  bj  the  employer;^  and  this  principle 
seems  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  uttering  by  means  of  a 
guilty  agent.  ^  If  the  instrument  be  delivered  eonditionalltff  as, 
for  example,  to  stand  as  collateral  security,  i^  upon  inquiry,  it 
be  found  satisfactory,  this  is  sufficient  proof  of  uttering  it^  But 
if  it  be  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  forger's  skill;®  or  be  ex- 
hibited with  intent  to  raise  a  false  belief  of  the  exhibitor's 
property  or  credit,  though  it  be  afterwards  left  with  the  other 
party  sealed  in  an  envelope,  to  be  kept  safely,  as  too  valuable  to 
be  carried  about  the  person;  this  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  the  allegation  of  uttering.^  The  offence  of  uttering 
forged  bank-notes  is  committed,  although  the  person  to  whom 
the  notes  were  delivered  is  the  agent  of  the  bank,  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  persons  guilty  of  forging  its  notes,  but 
representing  himself  to  the  prisoner  as  a  purchaser  of  such  spu- 
rious paper.® 

§  111.  QuUty  Knowledge.  In  proof  of  the  criminal  uttering 
of  a  forged  instrument,  it  is  essential  to  prove  ffuilty  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  utterer.^  And  to  show  this  fact,  evidence 
is  admissible  that  he  had  about  the  same  time  uttered,  or 
attempted  to  utter,  other  forged  instruments,  of  the  same  de- 
scription;^ or,  that  he  had  such  others,  or  instruments  for 

record  constitutes  an  uttering:  Espalla  v.  State,  108  Ala.  88.  Placing  a  forged  mort- 
gage on  record  at  the  desire  of  one  who  is  to  lend  money  thereon  is  sufficient  uttering, 
though  the  mortgage  is  not  delivered :  People  v.  Baker,  100  Cal.  188-3 

«  Com.  o.  Hill,  11  Mass.  186;  Poster,  C.  L.  Disc.  8,  c.  1,  §  8,  p.  849;  JR.  v. 
Fitchie,  1  Dears,  k  B.  175 ;  40  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  598.  [ 

«  R.  p.  Giles,  1  Moody  G.  C.  166 ;  R.  v.  Palmer,  1  New  Rep.  96  :  U.  S.  v.  Morrow, 
4  Wash.  738. 

«  R  v.  Cooke,  8  C.  &  P.  582. 

«  R.  p.  Harris,  7  C.  &  P.  428. 

^  R.  ».  Shukard,  Ruas.  k  Ry.  C.  C.  200  ;  Bayley  on  BiUs,  609. 

*  R.  V.  Holden,  2  Taunt.  884  ;  Russ.  k  Ry.  C.  C.  164  ;  2  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.) 
1019.  But  the  showing  a  foreed  receipt  to  a  person  with  whom  the  defendant  is  claim- 
ing credit  for  it,  was  held  to  be  an  offering  or  uttering  within  the  statute  1  W.  lY.  c 
66,  §  10,  although  the  defendant  refused  to  part  with  the  possession  of  it :  R.  v.  Rad- 
ford, 1  Denison  C.  C  69  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  897  ;  1  Car.  &  Kir.  707;  1  Cox  C. 
C.  168.  And  where  the  defendant  placed  a  forged  receipt  for  pooi^rates  in  the  hands 
of  the  prosecutor,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  only,  in  onler,  by  representing  himself 
as  a  person  who  had  paid  his  poor-rates,  fraudulently  to  induce  the  prosecutor  to  ad- 
vance money  to  a  third  person,  for  whom  the  defendant  proposed  to  become  a  surety 
for  its  repayment ;  this  was  held  an  uttering  within  the  statute  1  W.  IV.  c.  66,  §  10  ; 
R.  V.  Ion,  16  Jur.  746 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  400 ;  2  Denison  C.  C.  475  ;  6  Coz 
C.  C.  1 ;  14  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  556.  The  rule  there  laid  down  is,  that  a  using  of  the 
fori^d  instrument  in  some  way  in  order  to  get  money  or  credit  upon  it,  or  by  means  of 
il,  IS  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence  described  in  the  statute. 

1  rOates  p.  SUte,  71  Miss.  884  ;  People  v.  Smith,  108  Cal.  568.] 
,     <  {Com.  V.  Coe,  115  Mass.  481 ;  Heard  v.  State,  9  Tex.  App.  1 ;  Francis  v.  State, 
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manufacturing  them,  in  his  possession ;  ^  or,  that  he  pointed  out 
the  place  where  such  others  were  bj  him  concealed ;  ^  or,  that  at 
other  utterings  of  the  same  sort  of  papers,  he  assumed  different 
names  ;^  or  that  he  uttered  the  paper  in  question  under  false 
representations  made  at  the  time,  or  the  like.®  But  where  such 
other  instruments,  said  to  be  forged,  are  offered  in  proof  of 
guilty  knowledge,  there  must  be  strict  proof  that  they  are  for- 
geries.^ And  when  evidence  is  given  of  other  utterings,  in  order 
to  show  guilty  knowledge  in  the  principal  case,  the  evidence 
must  be  confined  to  the  fact  of  the  prisoner's  having  uttered 
Buch  forged  instruments,  and  to  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  utter- 
ing them ;  it  being  improper  to  give  evidence  of  what  he  said  or 
did  at  any  other  time,  collateral  to  such  other  utterings,  as  the 
prisoner  could  not  be  prepared  to  meet  it.^ 

7  id.  501 ;  Bobinson  v.  State,  66  Ind.  881 ;  McCartney  v.  State,  8  id.  858.  But  see 
eoiUroj  People  v,  Corbin,  56  N.  Y.  868  ;  People  v.  Coleman,  55  id.  81.  And  see  arUe^ 
i  15 ;  Vol.  I.  S§  [14  q,2  58 ;  |  R.  v.  Wylie,  1  jN  ew  Rep.  92 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Caiies,  185  ; 
R.  p.  Bally  1  Camp.  824  ;  suprti,  §  15  ;  U.  S.  v,  Roudenbnsh,  Baldwin  514  ;  U.  S. 
V.  Doebler,  ib.  519  ;  State  v.  Antonio,  Const  Rep.  (S.  C.)  776  ;  [Stete  o.  Hodges,  45 
S.  W.  1098,  Mo.])  See  Alison's  dim.  Law  of  Scotland,  c.  15,  §  28,  pn.  419-422,  where 
the  circamstances  evincing  guilty  knowledge  are  more  amply  detailed.  See  also  B.  v. 
Oddy,  5  Cox  C  C.  210.  {Evidence  that  soon  after  the  prisoner's  arrest,  similar 
forgeries  were  found  in  the  pockete  of  his  wife,  without  other  proof  of  concert  between 
them,  is  held  inadmissible :  People  v.  Thorns,  8  Parker  C.  R.  256.  In  R.  v.  Salt,  8 
F.  k  F.  884,  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  as  to  the  time 
within  which  such  previous  uttering  must  have  taken  place  to  be  admissible.  | 

>  R.  V.  Hough,  Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  120 ;  Com.  v.  Stone,  4  Met.  43  ;  Bayley  on  Bills,  617 ; 
]U.  S.  v.  Bums,  5  McLean  C.  C.  23 ;  U.  S.  v.  King,  ib.  208.  {  Proof  of  the  possession, 
at  the  same  time,  of  other  forged  instnimento  of  a  different  description,  has  been 
admitted:  Sunderland's  Case,  1  Lewin  C.  C.  102  ;  Eirkwood's  Case,  ib.  103;  Martin's 
Case,  ib.  104 ;  R.  v.  Crocker,  2  New  Rep.  87,  95 ;  Hess  v.  Stete,  5  Ham.  5  ;  Hendrick's 
Case,  5  Leigh  707 ;  Stete  v.  McAllister,  24  Me.  139.    See  supra,  §  15. 

«  R.  ».  Rowley,  Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  110  ;  Bayley  on  Bills,  618. 

»  R.  ».  Millard,  Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  245 ;  Bayley  on  Bills,  619  ;  R.  v.  Ward,  ib. 

*  R.  V.  Sheppard,  Buss.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  169 ;  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  226  ;  2  East 
P.  C.  697.  And  see  Stete  v.  Smith,  5  Day  175.  On  the  trial  of  two  persons  for  the 
joint  possession  of  counterfeit  bank-notes  with  intent  to  utter  them,  it  is  competent 
to  show  that  one  of  them,  at  another  time  and  place,  had  other  counterfeit  notes  in  his 
possession,  in  order  to  prove  his  guilty  knowledge :  Com.  v.  Woodburv,  Thach.  Crim. 
Cas.  47.  {Upon  a  trial  for  forgery,  testimony  that  the  respondent  had  offered  and 
used  in  support  of  the  instrument  alleged  to  be  forged,  a  fSalse  and  fictitious  deposition, 
which  was  obtained  by  his  personating  the  apparent  deponent,  is  admissible  as  tending 
to  show  his  guilt:  Stete  v.  Williams,  27  Vt.  726. ( 

7  R.  v.  Forbes,  7  C.  &  P.  224.  And  see  R.  v.  Millard,  Russ.  k  Ry.  C.  C.  245.  See 
also  Stete  0.  Williams,  27  Vt  724.  [Evidence  that  other  checks  were  not  paid  is  inad- 
missible without  proof  that  they  too  were  forged :  People  v.  Whiteman,  114  Cal.  888.]) 

>  Phillips's  Case,  1  I^win  C.  C.  105 ;  Stete  v.  Van  Hereten,  2  Pa.  672  ;  Com. 
V.  Bigelow,  8  Met.  285.  And  see  ante,  Vol.  L  §§  52,  58  ;  R.  v.  Forbes,  7  C.  &  P.  224  ; 
R.  V.  Cooke,  8  id.  586.  In  R.  v.  Butler,  2  C.  &  K.  221,  evidence  of  what  the 
prisoner  said  about  money  of  the  prosecutor  found  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  other  than  that  for  which  he  was  indicted,  was  held  not  to  be  competent,  and  the 
case  may  thus  be  reconciled.  If  such  other  utterings  are  the  subject  of  distinct  indict- 
ments, the  evidence  will  not  on  that  account  be  rejected :  Com.  v.  Steams,  10  Met. 
256 ;  R.  V.  Aston,  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  406,  407,  per  Alderson,  B. ;  R.  v,  Lewis,  Archb. 
Ciim.  PL  (London  ed.  1858),  per  Ld.  Denman.    In  R.  v,  T.  Smith,  2  C.  &  P.  688» 
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§  111  o.  Same  Subject.  It  is  now  the  settled  law  of  England, 
that  this  species  of  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  prove  the  «ci- 
enter  in  trials  for  forgery,  uttering,  or  having  in  possession, 
false  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or  bank-bills,  of  all  descriptions, 
if  previous  to  the  principal  charge.^  The  same  doctrine  is  ap- 
plied to  the  crime  of  uttering  counterfeit  coin.^  In  America, 
this  exception  in  the  law  of  evidence  has  been  adopted,  both  in 
practice  and  by  authority.^  This  kind  of  evidence  has  been 
extended  to  proof  of  the  scienter  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment 
for  falsely  representing  the  bill  of  an  insolvent  bank  as  good, 
and  thereby  obtaining  property  with  intent  to  defraud> 

§  112.  Place.  To  show  the  place  where  the  forgery  wa%  com- 
mitted^ it  is  competent  to  prove  that  the  instrument  was  found 
in  the  prisoner's  possession  in  such  place,  and  that  he  resided 
there;  of  the  sufficiency  of  which  the  jury  will  judge. ^  And  if 
the  instrument  bears  date  at  a  certain  place,  and  it  is  proved 
that  the  prisoner  was  there  at  that  time,  this  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  it  was  made  at  that  place.  ^    But  where  a  forged  in- 

sach  evidence  was  rejected  by  Yanghan  B.  Bat  in  R.  v.  F.  Smith,  4  id.  411, 
Qaselee  J.,  after  consultiug  the  Ld.  Cb.  Baron,  and  referring  to  Rossell,  as  above  cited, 
was  disposed  to  adroit  it.  See  ace.  State  v.  Twitty,  2  Hawks  248  ;  Com.  v.  Percival, 
Thach.  Grim.  Cas.  293.  ]So  what  one  on  trial  for  forging  a  note  said  of  another  note 
which  was  claimed  to  be  a  forgery  is  not  admissible  :  Fox  v.  People,  95  lU.  71.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  evidence  that  the  defendant  was  engaged  in  a  scheme  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  numerous  forgeries,  evidence  may  be  given  of  all  the  other  specific  acts  done 
in  execution  of  the  scheme,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  intent :  Carver  v.  People,  89 
Mich.  786. 

So,  where  several  persons  were  Indicted  for  foiginff  a  check  on  a  bank,  it  was  held 
admissible  to  prove  tnat  previous  to  presenting  tne  check  the  respondents  had  agreed 
to  procure  money  by  means  of  forged  papers,  without  reference  to  any  particular  bimk : 
State  V,  Morton,  27  Vt  810.  [ 

1  R.  w.  Wiley,  1  Leading  Grim.  Cases,  189  ;  R.  v,  Nisbett,  6  Oox  C.  0.  820  ;  R.  •. 
Taverner,  4  C.  &  P.  413,  n.,  is  an  authority  that  the  subsequent  utterinss  cannot  be  given 
in  evidence  unless  competent  on  other  grounds.     But  see  R.  v.  Smitn,  2  id^  638. 

2  Harrison's  C^se,  2  Lewiu  C.  C.  118  ;  R.  v.  Foster,  6  Cox  C.  C.  521 ;  29  Enff. 
Law  &  £q.  548  ;  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  N.  s.  vol.  viii.  404.  {So,  also,  guUty  knom- 
edge  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  had  a  laj^e  quantity  of  counter* 
feit  coin  in  his  possession,  many  pieces  being  of  the  same  sort,  of  the  same  date,  and 
made  in  the  same  mould,  each  pieoe  being  wrapped  in  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and 
the  whole  being  distributed  in  different  pockets  of  the  dress  :  R.  p.  Jarvis,  88  Eng.  L. 
&  £q.  567,  and  R.  v.  Francis,  12  Cox  C.  C.  612.  ( 

*  Com.  V.  Bigelow,  8  Met.  235 ;  Com.  v.  Steams,  10  id.  256  ;  State  v.  McAllister, 
24  Me.  139;  Com.  v.  Turner,  8  Met.  19  ;  U.  S.  v,  Roudenbush,  Baldwin  514 ;  State 
V.  Antonio,  2  Const  Rep.  776. 

«  Com.  0.  Stone,  4  Met  48,  47.  The  court  said  that  the  case  is  strictly  anal- 
o^us  to  the  rule  in  relation  to  proof  of  the  KtemUr  on  a  charge  of  passing  counter- 
feit bills  or  coins,  which  is  well  established  here  and  in  England.  See  R.  v,  Oddr, 
5  Cox  C.  C.  210;  S  Denison  C.  C.  264;  4  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  572;  R.  v.  Green, 
3  Car.  &  Kir.  209. 

1  R.  V.  Crocker,  2  New  Bep.  87 ;  Ruas.  &  By.  C.  C.  97 ;  Spencer's  Case,  2  Leigh 
751 ;  rState  v.  GuUette,  121  Mo.  447.] 

*  State  V.  Jones,  1  McMullan  286. 
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stnunent  was  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession,  at  W.,  where 
he  then  resided,  but  it  bore  date  at  S.,  at  a  previous  time,  when 
he  dwelt  in  the  latter  place,  this  was  held  not  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  commission  of  the  offence  in  W.^  If  the  instru- 
ment is  not  dated  at  any  place,  and  the  fact  of  forgery  by  the 
prisoner  is  proved,  and  that  he  uttered,  or  attempted  to  utter, 
it  at  the  place  named  in  the  indictment,  this  is  evidence  that  it 
was  forged  at  that  place.^  If  a  letter,  containing  a  forged  in- 
strument, be  put  into  the  post-office,  this  is  not  evidence  of  an 
uttering  at  that  place ;  but  the  venue  must  be  laid  in  the  place 
where  the  letter  was  received.^ 

§  118.  Bank-notes.  If  the  indictment  be  for  uttering  a  forged 
bank-note,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  the  person, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  note  as  president,  is  in  fact  the 
president  of  that  bank;^  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  bank,  unless  it  be  described  in  the  indictment 
as  a  bank  duly  incorporated,  or  an  intent  to  defraud  that  bank 
be  alleged.' 

s  R.  o.  Ciocker,  2  New  Rep.  87  ;  Robs.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  97. 

4  Bland  v.  People,  3  Scam.  864. 

*  People  V,  Bathban,  21  Wend.  509,  527^41,  where  all  the  cases,  English  and 
Aoierican,  on  this  point,  are  collected  and  fully  reviewed.  The  principle  on  which 
this  point  was  decided  is,  that  the  offence  charged  was  a  felony,  to  which  the  act  of 
consammation  was  indispensably  necessary  ;  the  cUtempt  to  commit  a  felony  being  of 
itself,  and  without  consummation,  only  a  misdemeanor.  But  where  an  act  of  foi^ery 
amounts  only  to  a  misdemeanor,  as  the  attempt  to  commit  it  is  of  itself  a  misdemeanor, 
it  is  conceived  that  proof  of  putting  a  letter,  containing  the  false  instrument,  into  the 
poet-office,  would  be  sufficient  to  support  a  chai^  of  commiting  the  crime  at  that 
place.    See  Perkins's  Case,  Lewin  C.  C.  150 ;  stipra,  §  2. 

1  State  V.  Smith,  5  Day  175. 

s  Com.  V.  Smith,  6  S.  &  R.  568  ;  People  v,  Peabody,  25  Wend.  478. 
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HOMICIDE. 

§  114.  Definition.  HOMICIDE  is  ^^  the  hiUing  of  any  human  he^ 
ing.^^  It  is  of  three  kinds:  1.  Justifiable;  2.  Excusable; 
8.    Felonious. 

§  115.  JuBtifiable.  1.  Justifiable  homicide  is  that  which  is 
committed  either,  1st,  bj  unavoidahle  necessity^  without  any 
will,  intention,  or  desire,  or  any  inadvertence  or  negligence  in 
the  party  killing,  and  therefore  without  blame ;  such  as,  by  an 
officer,  executing  a  criminal,  pursuant  to  the  death-warrant, 
and  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law,  in  every  particular;  —  or, 
2dly,  for  the  advancement  of  public  justice ;  as,  where  an  officer, 
in  the  due  execution  of  his  office,  kills  a  person  who  assaults 
and  resists  him;  or,  where  a  private  person  or  officer  attempts 
to  arrest  a  man  charged  with  felony  and  is  resisted,  and  in  the 
endeavor  to  take  him,  kills  him ;  or,  if  a  felon  flee  from  justice, 
and  in  the  pursuit  he  be  killed,  where  he  cannot  otherwise  be 
taken ;  or,  if  there  be  a  riot,  or  a  rebellious  assembly,  and  the 
officers  or  their  assistants,  in  dispersing  the  mob,  kill  some  of 
them,  where  the  riot  cannot  otherwise  be  suppressed ;  or,  if  pris- 
oners, in  jail,  or  going  to  jail,  assault  or  resist  the  officers,  while 
in  the  necessary  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  the  officers  or  their 
aids,  in  repelling  force  by  force,  kill  the  party  resisting;  —  or, 
8dly,  for  the  prevention  of  any  atrocious  crimcj  attempted  to  be 
committed  by  force;  such  as  murder,  robbery,  housebreaking  in 
the  night-time,  rape,  mayhem,  or  anj  other  act  of  felony  against 
the  person.  ^    But  in  such  cases  the  attempt  must  be  not  merely 

1  4  Bl.  Comm.  178-180  ;  1  Ross,  on  Crimes,  665-670,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  842,  848 ; 
1  Wharton,  Crim.  Law,  8th  ed.  §  807.  The  Roman  civil  law  recognized  the  same  princi- 
ples. "  Qui  latronem  (insidiatorem)  Occident,  non  tenetor,  utiqne  si  aliter  penculum 
effuffere  non  potest : "  Inst  lib.  4,  tit.  8,  §  2.     "  Furem  noctnrnum  si  quis  Occident, 

8, 

Hb. 

nt  homicida  tenetuf;  quia  defensor' proprie  salutis  in  nullo  peoouse  videtnr:"'Cod. 

lib.  9,  tit  16,  L  3.     In  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  text,  if  the  homicide  is  committed 

with  undue  precipitancy,  or  the  niyuBtifiable  use  of  a  deadly  weapon,  the  slayer  will 
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suspected,  but  apparent ;  the  danger  must  be  imminent,  and  the 
opposing  force  or  resistance  necessary  to  avert  the  danger  or 
defeat  the  attempt.^ 

§  116.  Excusable.  2.  Excmdble  homicide  is  that  which  is 
committed  either,  1st,  by  misadventure  {per  infortunium) ;  which 
is  where  one,  doing  a  lawful  act,  unfortunately  kills  another; 
as,  if  he  be  at  work  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  head  thereof  flies 
off  and  kills  a  by-stander ;  or  if  a  parent  is  correcting  his  child, 
or  a  master  his  apprentice  or  scholar,  the  bounds  of  moderation 
not  being  exceeded,  either  in  the  manner,  the  instrument,  or 
the  quantity  of  punishment;  or  if  an  officer  is  punishing  a 
criminal,  within  the  like  bounds  of  moderation,  or  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  and  in  either  of  these  cases,  death  ensues ;  ^ 
or,  2dly,  in  ulf-defence  (tie  defendendo)^  ^  which  is  where  one  is 
assaulted,  upon  a  sudden  affray,  and  in  the  defence  of  his  per- 
son, where  certain  and  immediate  suffering  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  waiting  for  the  assistance  of  the  law,  and  there  was 
no  other  probable  means  of  escape,  he  kills  the  assailant  To 
reduce  homicide  in  self-defence  to  this  degree,  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  slayer  was  closely  pressed  by  tlie  other  party,  and  re- 
treated as  far  as  he  conveniently  or  safely  could,  in  good  faith, 
with  the  honest  intent  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  assault^ 
The  jury  must  be  satisfied  that,  unless  he  had  killed  the  assail- 
ant, he  was  in  imminent  and  manifest  danger  either  of  losing 
his  own  life,  or  of  suffering  enormous  bodily  harm.^    This  latter 

be  culpable.  See  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  100  ;  ib.  pp.  182-189.  [The 
threatened  iajxaj  must  amount  to  felony  :  Battle  ».  State,  29  S.  E.  491,  Ga.] 

*  U.  S.  V.  Wiitbeiger,  8  Wash.  515.  And  see  Stote  v,  Kutherford,  1  Hawks  457  ; 
State  V.  Roane,  2  Dey.  58. 

1  4  61.  Comm.  182;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  657-660,  5th  (Ene.)  ed.  848. 

*  [On  the  issue  of  self-defence  the  burden  is  on  the  defendant :  State  v.  Ballon, 
40  A.  861,  B.  L    See  also  arUe,  Vol.  I.  §  81  b,2 

•  [The  general  duty  to  retreat  is  affirmed  in  Allen  v,  U.  S.,  164  II.  S.  492 ;  State  v. 
Warner,  100  Iowa  260  ;  People  v.  Constantino,  168  N.  Y.  24;  Frank  v.  State,  94  Wis. 
211 ;  Compton  v.  State,  110  Ala.  24 ;  State  v.  Walker,  9  Houst  464  ;  State  v.  Zeicler, 
40  W.  Va.  598  ;  Clark  v.  Com.,  90  Va.  860 ;  and  denied  in  La  Rue  v.  State,  64  Ark. 
144.  But  the  duty  does  not  exist  when  the  defendant  is  in  a  place  where  he  has  a 
right  to  be  and  to  renudn,  such  as  his  own  premises  (Beard  t;.  U .  S.,  158  U.  S.  550 ; 
Alberty  v.  U.  S.,  162  id.  499  ;  People  v.  Lewis,  117  Cal.  186  ;  Stete  v.  O'Brien,  18 
Mont  1  ;  State  v.  Cushing,  14  Wash.  527 ;  Waugher  v.  State,  105  AIbl.  26;  Willis  ». 
8ute,  43  Neb.  102  ;  Eyersole  v.  Com.,  95  Ky.  628;  Page  v.  Stote,  141  Ind.  236),  or  a 
hotel  (Rowe  v,  U.  8.,  164  U.  S.  546) ;  or  if  he  is  an  officer  doing  his  duty  (Boykin  o. 
People,  22  CoL  496 ;  Lynn  v.  People,  170  111.  527).:| 

♦  4  Bl.  Comm.  182  ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  660,  661.  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  843  ;  1  Wharton, 
Crim.  Law,  8th  ed.  §806;  TAcers  v.  U.  8.,  164  U.  8.  888;  Allen  v.  U.  8.,  ib. 
492 ;  Stote  v.  Scoesoni,  48  Ik  Ann.  1464 ;  Stote  v.  Frazier,  187  Mo.  817.3  ".^^ 
cum  aliter  tueri  se  non  possunt,  damni  culpam  dederint,  innoxii  sunt.  Yim  enim  yi 
delienderei  onmes  leges  omniaque  joxa  penmttnnt : "  Dig.  lib.  9,  tit.  2>  !•  4^»  §  ^*    "  ^ 
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kind  of  homicide  is  sometimes  called  chance'medleyj  or  chaud- 
medley^  words  of  nearly  the  same  import;  and  closely  borders 

qni  aggressorem  yel  quemcunque  aliam  in  dabio  vitse  discrimine  constitntos  occi- 
derit,  nallam  ob  id  factum  calumniam  metuere  debet : "  Cod.  lib.  9,  tit.  16,  1.  2 ; 
]  Cheek  v.  State,  4  Tex.  App.444  ;  Draper  v.  State,  4  Bazt  (Tenn.)  246 ;  Kennedy  v. 
Com.,  14  Bush  (Kv.)  340.  There  is  an  extension  of  this  principle  whi<^  allows  the 
jury  to  acquit  the  defendant  if  the  circumstances  were  such  that  an  ordinarily  reason- 
able and  prudent  man  would  have  believed  himself  in  such  dancer,  although  in  fact 
such  daneer  did  not  exist,  as  the  law  holds  no  one  to  a  higher  standanl  of  conduct  than 
that  of  the  reasonable  and  prudent  man  :  Steenmeyer  p.  People,  95  111.  888  ;  State  t;. 
Bohan,  19  Kan.  28,  p.  55  ;  LHedd  o.  State,  99  Ga.  210  ;  Godwin  v.  State,  73  Miss.  873. 
The  act  must  be  committed  because  of  such  belief :  Walker  v.  State,  23  S.  £.  992,  G&J 

The  belief  of  the  accused,  howeyer,  that  he  was  in  such  danger,  is  immaterial  unless 
it  coincides  with  what  the  bi^ef  of  the  ordinarily  reasonable  and  prudent  man  would 
be  under  the  circumstances :  Parker  v.  State,  55  Miss.  414  ;  Kendrick  v.  State,  ib.  486  ; 
[Frank  v.  State,  94  Wis.  211 ;  State  v.  Ussery,  24  S.  £.  414,  N.  C. ;  Housh  v. 
State,  43  Neb.  168 ;  State  v.  Morey,  25  Or.  241 ;  Roden  v.  State,  97  Ala.  54  ;  Wilson 
V.  State,  80  Fla.  284  ;  People  v.  Hecker,  109  Cal.  451.^  For  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  the  conduct  of  an  ordinarily  reasonable  and  prudent  man  to  the 
criminal  law  as  affording  a  standard  by  which  all  principles  of  legal  liability  are  set, 
see  Holmes,  Common  Law,  Lecture  XL 

There  are  numerous  decisions  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  evidence  of  threats  of 
the  deceased,  of  violence  to  the  accused  or  others,  and  his  character  for  brutality,  and 
acts  of  violence,  is  admissible  in  trials  for  homicide.  The  principle  on  which  this  evi- 
dence is  admissible  is  that  these  facts  are  pai-t  of  the  res  gestcB  where  the  accused 
aUeges  that  the  homicide  was  committed  in  self-defence,  and  they  are  so  because  to 
make  out  the  defence  that  the  homicide  was  committed  in  self-defence,  the  jurv  must 
be  satisfied  that  unless  the  accused  killed  the  assailant,  he  was  in  imminent  and  mani- 
fest danger  either  of  losing  his  own  life  or  of  sullering  enormous  bodily  harm  (suora, 
§  116),  and  the  question  whether  such  danger  existed  may  well  be  affected  by  the  cnar- 
acter  of  the  deceased  and  his  known  propensities  for  homicide,  or  his  particulu'  enmity 
to  the  accused.  There  is  great  conflict  in  the  decisions,  but  it  is  believed  that  this 
principle  will  be  found  to  be  supported  by  the  migority  of  the  courts.  Thus  it  has 
Deen  held  that  the  character  of  the  deceased  can  be  brought  in  issue  only  where  the 
circumstances  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  homicide  was  in  malice  or  in  self-defence  (State 
V.  Pearce,  15  Nev.  188  ;  People  v.  Lombard,  17  Cal.  816 ;  LitUe  v.  State,  6  Baxt. 
(Tenn.)  491),  so  that  previous  threats  by  the  deceased  against  the  accused  are  admis- 
sible if  the  accused  is  reiving  upon  self-defence  for  his  excuse  (State  o.  Cooper,  82  Ala, 
Ann.  1084),  but  not  otnerwise  (Harris  v.  State,  84  Ark.  469).  [^See  ante,  VoL  I. 
§§  14  A,  14  p.l 

As  the  proof  of  such  threats  is  admitted  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  act  of  the 
accused,  as  a  measure  of  self-defence,  it  would  seem  that  in  some  cases  it  might  be  im- 
material whether  the  accused  knew  of  these  threats  or  not,  since  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  accused  believed  he  was  in  danger,  but  whether  the  jury  believes  that  he  was 
in  such  danger  that  his  act  was  justifiable,  and  this  evidence  of  threats  against  the  ac- 
cused would  tend  to  prove  such  danger.  If  there  is  an  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  of 
self-defence,  the  general  tendency  of  the  decisions  in  the  migority  of  the  States  is  to 
admit  evidence  of  the  brutal  character  of  the  deceased  or  his  threats  against  the 
accused :  Fields  v.  State,  47  Ala.  603  ;  Bowles  v.  State,  58  id.  835  ;  Payne  v.  State,  60 
id.  80  ;  People  v.  Tains,  58  Cal.  602 ;  Davidson  v.  People,  4  Col.  145  :  Campbell  v. 
People,  16  111.  17 :  Wuson  v.  People,  94  id.  299  ;  State  v.  Browne,  22  Kan.  222 ; 
Cornelius  v.  Com.,  15  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  546  ;  State  v.  Ricks,  32  La.  Ann.  1098  ;  State  v. 
Bums,  30  id.  Pt.  II.  1176 ;  State  v.  Chavis,  80  N.  C.  853  ;  Crabtree  v.  State,  1  Lea 

iTenn.)  267 ;  LiUle  p.  State,  6  Baxt  (Tenn.)  491 ;  Sims  v.  SUte,  9  Tex.  App.  586  ; 
»eck  V.  State,  5  id.  611  ;  U.  a  o.  Mingo,  2  Curtis  C.  C.  1.  Cf.  Com.  v,  Wilson, 
1  Gray  (Mass.)  887  ;  contra.  Com.  v.  Meade,  12  id.  167 ;  Com.  v.  Billiard,  2  id.  294  ; 
THart  v.  State,  88  Fla.  39;  Hunter  v.  State,  74  Miss.  515 ;  Wallace  v.  U.  S.,  162  U. 
9.  466.  To  render  such  evidence  admissible  there  must  be  some  evidence  that  the  kill- 
ing was  in  self-defence  :  State  v.  Reed,  137  Mo.  125.^  See  also  Pfomer  v.  People,  4 
Park.  Cr.  R.  558.  In  a  case  in  Massachusetts  the  principle  under  discussion  was  con- 
sidered, and  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  deceased 
for  brutality  or  for  picking  quarrels  and  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  comparative  size 
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upon  manslaughter.  In  both  cases  it  is  supposed  that  passion 
was  kindled  on  each  side,  and  that  blows  have  passed  between 
the  parties;  but  the  difference  lies  in  this,  — that  in  manslaugh- 
ter, it  must  appear,  either  that  the  parties  were  actually  in 
mutual  combat  when  the  mortal  stroke  was  given,  or,  that  the 
slayer  was  not  at  that  time  in  imminent  danger  of  death ;  but 
that  in  homicide  excusable  by  self-defence  it  must  appear,  either 
that  the  slayer  had  not  begun  to  fight,  or  that,  having  begun,  he 
endeavored  to  decline  any  further  struggle,  and  afterwards,  be- 
ing closely  pressed  by  his  antagonist,  he  killed  him  to  avoid  his 
own  destruction.^  Under  this  excuse  of  self-defence,  the  prin- 
cipal civil  and  natural  relations  are  comprehended ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  master  and  servant,  parent  and  child,  and  husband  and 
wife,  killing  an  assailant,  in  the  necessary  defence  of  each  other 
respectively,  are  excused.* 

§  117.  Same  Babjaot.  Homicide  is  also  excusable,  when 
unavoidably  comitted  in  defence  of  the  poseeeeion  of  one^s  dwell- 
tng-hotise,^  against  a  trespasser,  who,  having  entered,  cannot  be 
put  out  otherwise  than  by  force ;  and  no  more  force  is  used,  and 
no  other  instrument  or  mode  is  employed,  than  is  necessary  and 
proper  for  that  purpose.^     So,  if,  in  a  common  calamity,  two 

and  strength  of  the  deceased  and  the  accused,  holding  the  latter  to  he  admissible  as 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  accused  had  reason  to  believe  himself  in  danger  of 
serious  bodily  harm  :  Com.  v.  Barnacle,  134  Mass.  215.  The  court  in  this  case  expressly 
orerrules  Com.  v.  Mead,  12  Gray  167,  iu  which  the  fact  that  the  deceased  was  a  man 
of  great  muscular  streneth  was  excluded  as  irreleyant.  The  court  also  distinguished 
the  case  of  Com.  v.  HiUiard,  2  id.  2d4,  and  Com.  v,  York,  7  Law  Rep.  497,  507,  as 
cases  where  evidence  of  the  ckarcieter  of  the  deceased  for  brutality  was  offered.} 

*  4  Bl.  Comm.  184  ;  1  Rnss.  on  Crimes,  661,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  844;  State  v.  Hill, 
4  Dev.  &  Batt.  491  ;  PRowe  v.  U.  S.,  164  U.  S.  546 :  Crauford  v.  State,  112  Ala.  1 ; 
Daluey  v.  State,  118  id.  88 ;  People  v.  Hecker,  109  Cal.  451 ;  Barton  t;.  State,  96  Ga. 
485  ;  State  v.  BaUou,  40  A.  681,  R.  I.  ;  State  v,  Yaughan,  141  Mo.  514.^ 

*  4  BL  Comm.  186 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  448  ;  THathaway  v.  State,  82  Fla.  56.1  f  A  man 
cannot  justify  killing  another  by  pretence  of  necessity,  unless  he  were  wholly  without 
fault  in  bringing  that  necessity  upon  himself ;  if  he  lull  one  in  defence  of  an  injury  done 
by  himself,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  at  least :  People  v.  Lamb,  17  Cal.  828.  The 
benefit  of  a  doubt  whether  the  homicide  is  justifiable  or  not  is  to  be  given  to  the  pris* 
oner :  People  v.  Arnold,  15  id.  476  ;  pSenson  v.  State,  112  Ala.  41 ;  Miller  v.  State, 
19  8.  87,  Ala.;  People  v.  Marshall,  112  Cal.  422.^  See  also  People  v.  Gibson;  17  id. 
288.  It  is  the  dul7  of  the  court,  upon  common  principles  of  humanity  and  justice, 
first,  to  pronounce  the  criminal  Innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty ;  and,  secondly,  after 
he  is  shown  to  have  committed  a  homicide,  to  look  for  every  excuse  which  may  reduce 
the  guilt  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  facts  proved  :  State  v.  McDonnell,  82 
Yt  538.  But  an  expert's  doubts  as  to  the  defendant's  sanity  are  not  legal  proof  of  his 
insanity,  and  therefore  are  inadmissible :  Sanchez  v.  People,  22  N.  Y.  147.  f 

>  rThis  right  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dwelling  and  customaiy  out« 
boildinn :  State  v.  Bartmess,  54  P.  167,  Or.^ 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  485,  486;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  662,  664,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  847,  cites 
Mead's  Case,  1  liswin  C.  C.  184 ;  Wild's  Case,  2  id.  214 ;  HinchcliTs  Case,  1  id. 
161.    See  onto,  |  65,  n.    [But  see  State  v.  Taylor,  44  S.  W.  785,  Mo.^ 
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persons  are  reduced  to  the  dire  alternative,  that  one  or  the  other 
or  both  must  certainly  perish,  as,  where  two  shipwrecked  per- 
sons are  on  one  plank,  which  will  not  hold  them  both,  and  one 
thrusts  the  other  from  it,  so  that  he  is  drowned,  the  survivor 
is  excused.' 

§  118.  Distinotloiu  The  distinction  between  justifiable  and 
excusable  homicide  was  formerly  important,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
latter  case,  the  law  presumed  that  the  slayer  was  not  wholly 
free  from  blame ;  and  therefore  he  was  punished  by  forfeiture  of 
goods,  at  least  But  in  the  United  States,  this  rule  is  not 
known  ever  to  have  been  recognized  ;  it  having  been  the 
uniform  practice  here,  as  it  now  is  in  England,  where  the 
homicide  does  not  rise  to  the  degree  of  manslaughter,  to  direct 
an  acquittal.^ 

§  119.  Felonious  Homicide ;  BCanelanghter.  8.  FELONIOUS 
Homicide  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  manslauLghter  and  murder; 
the  difference  between  which  consists  principally  in  this,  that 
in  the  latter  there  is  the  ingredient  of  malice,  while  in  the 
former  there  is  none;  or,  as  Blackstone  expresses  it,  man- 
slaughter, when  voluntary,  arises  from  the  sudden  heat  of  the 
passions;  murder,  from  the  wickedness  of  the  heart  Man- 
slaughter is  therefore  defined  to  be  ^^the  unlawful  killing  of 
another  J  without  malice^  either  express  or  implied. "  ^  And  hence 
every  indictment  for  wilful  homicide,  in  which  the  allegation  of 
malice  is  omitted,  is  an  indictment  for  manslaughter  only.  So, 
on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  murder,  if  there  is  no  sufficient 
proof  of  malice  aforethought,  and  the  act  of  killing,  being 
proved,  is  not  justified  or  excused,  the  jury  must  return  a  ver- 
dict for  manslaughter.  As  this  offence  is  supposed  to  have  been 
committed  without  malice,  so  also  it  must  have  been  without 
premeditation ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  accessories  before 
the  fact  Thus,  it  is  said  that,  if  A  is  charged  with  murder, 
and  B  is  charged  as  accessory  before  the  fact  (and  not  as  pres- 
ent, aiding  and  abetting,  for  such  are  principals),  and  A  is 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only,  B  must  be  altogether  ac- 

*  4  BL  Comm.  186.  And  see  Holmes's  Case,  where  sereral  passengers  were  thrown 
oyer  from  the  overloaded  long-boat  of  a  foundered  ship,  to  save  ti^e  Hyes  of  tiie  others ; 
in  which  this  doctrine  was  very  fully  and  ably  discussed :  1  Wharton's  (Mm.  Law,  8ti^  ed. 
§  511,  note  6. 

1  4  Bl.  Comm.  188;  2  Inst.  148,  815. 

1  4  Bl.  Comm.  191 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  466 ;  Com.  v.  Webster,  5  CusL  804. 
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quitted.'  But  if  A  is  charged  with  murder,  and  B  is  charged 
with  receiving,  harboring,  and  assisting  him,  well  knowing 
that  he  had  committed  the  murder;  and  A  be  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter  only;  B  may  be  found  guilty  of  being  accessory 
after  the  fact  to  the  latter  offence.^ 

§  120.  Same  Bubjeot.  The  indictment  for  manslaughter  is  in 
the  same  form  with  an  indictment  for  murder,  hereafter  to  be 
stated,  except  that  the  allegation,  ^'of  his  malice  aforethought," 
and  the  word  ^^ murder,"  are  omitted.  The  substance  of  the 
charge,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  proof  is  concerned,  is,  that  the 
prisoner  (describing  him),  at  such  a  time  ^  and  place,  feloniously 
and  wilfully  assaulted  the  deceased  (describing  him),  and  killed 
him  in  the  particular  manner  therein  set  forth.  The  allegations 
of  diabolical  motive  in  the  slayer,  and  that  the  deceased  was  in 
the  peace  of  God  and  the  State,  and  that  the  offence  was  com* 
mitted  with  force  and  arms,  though  usually  inserted,  are  super- 
fluous, and  not  necessary  to  be  proved.'  And  the  time  of  any 
homicide  is  not  material  to  be  precisely  proved,  if  it  appear, 
both  on  the  face  of  the  indictment,  and  also  by  the  evidence, 
that  the  death  happened  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  stroke 
was  given,  or  the  poison  administered,  or  other  wrongful  act 
done,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  death.  The  day 
is  added  to  the  year,  in  order  to  put  the  completion  of  a  full 
year  beyond  all  doubt,  which  might  arise  from  the  mode  of  com- 
putation by  including  or  excluding  the  day  of  the  stroke  or  in- 
fliction ;  and  because,  as  Lord  Coke  has  remarked,  in  case  of  life 
the  rule  of  law  ought  to  be  certain ;  and  if  the  death  did  not  take 
place  within  the  year  and  day,  the  law  draws  the  conclusion  that 

<  1  Hale  p.  G.  450 ;  BiMthe's  Case,  4  Sep.  48  by  pi.  9.  {Evidence  that  a  paitv  is 
preaent,  aiding  and  abetting  in  a  murder,  will  support  an  indictment  charging  him 
with  having  committed  the  act  with  his  own  hand :  Com.  v.  Chapman,  11  Gush.  (Mass. ) 
422.    See  also  it  V.  Qaylor,  7  Coz  Cr.  Gas.  258.  | 

*  B.  V.  Greenacre,  8  G.  &  P.  85.  jOne  indicted  for  mantUcmghUr,  may,  on  trial,  be 
convicted  for  an  auauU  and  battery ,  tnough  the  indictment  contains  no  count  specially 
charging  tiie  minor  offence  (State  v.  Scot^  24  Yt.  127),  if  the  assault  and  batterv  are 
weU  charged,  and  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  transaction  :  Com.  v.  Murphy,  2  AUen 
(Haas.)  168 ;  Com.  o.  Dean,  109  Mass.  849 ;  post,  §  121,  n.  Jn  Maine,  upon  an  in- 
dictment chaiging  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  the  jury  may  find  an  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  but  not  to  murder :  State  v.  Waters,  89  Me.  54.  See  also  People  v, 
Johnson,  1  Parker,  G.  R.  291,  and  People  v.  Shaw,  ib.  827.    See  also  ante,  §  120,  n.( 

^  [The  crime  is  committed  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  blow,  though  the  death  occurs 
later:  Debney  v.  State,  45  Neb.  856.^ 

*  Heydon's  Case,  4  Rep.  41,  pi.  5 ;  8  C!hitty,  Grim.  Law,  751,  n. ;  2  Hale  P.  G.  186, 
187  ;  Com.  «.  Muxphy,  11  Cosh.  (Mass.)  472.  }Nor  to  be  alleged:  Dumas  v.  State, 
63  Qa.  600. 1 
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the  in jurj  received  was  not  the  cause  of  the  death ;  and  neither 
the  court  nor  jury  can  draw  a  contrary  one.' 

§  121.  Proof.  Where  the  crime  of  manslaughter  only  is 
charged,  the  proof  of  the  offence,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
is  by  proving  the  fact  of  killing,  with  such  circumstances  as 
show  criminal  culpability  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  And  the 
defence  consists  either  in  a  denial  of  the  principal  fact,  or  in 
a  denial  of  all  culpability,  supported  by  the  proof  of  circum- 
stances, reducing  the  fact  of  killing  to  the  degree  of  excusable 
or  justifiable  homicide.^  But  the  distinction  between  murder 
and  manslaughter  most  frequently  arises  where  the  indictment 
is  for  murder,  and  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  is 
directed  to  reducing  the  act  to  the  degree  of  manslaughter  only. 
The  cases  on  this  subject  are  of  two  classes,  the  offence  being 
either  voluntary  or  involuntary.  Voluntary  manslaughter  is 
where  one  kills  another  in  the  heat  of  blood;  and  this  usually 
arises  from  fighting,  or  from  provocation.  In  the  former  case, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  crime  from  murder  to  manslaughter,  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  fighting  was  not  preconcerted,  and  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  the  passion  to  subside ;  for  in 
the  case  of  a  deliberate  fight,  such  as  a  duel,  the  slayer  and  his 
second  are  murderers.*  And  though  there  were  not  time  for 
passion  to  subside,  yet  if  the  case  be  attended  with  such  circum- 
stances as  indicate  malice  in  the  slayer,  he  will  be  guilty  of 
murder.  Thus,  if  the  slayer  provide  himself  with  a  deadly 
weapon  beforehand,  in  anticipation  of  the  fight,  and  not  for 
mere  defence  of  his  person  against  a  felonious  assault;'  or  if  he 
take  an  undue  advantage  of  the  other  in  the  fight  ;^  or  if,  though 
he  were  in  the  heat  of  passion,  he  should  designedly  select  out 
of  several  weapons  equally  at  hand,  that  which  alone  is  deadly, 
—  it  is  murder.*  Where,  in  a  fight,  the  victor  had  followed  up 
his  advantage  with  great  fury,  giving  the  mortal  blows  after  the 

*  8  Inst.  58 ;  State  v.  Orroll,  1  Dev.  189, 141 ;  2  Hale  P.  C.  179 ;  f  Com.  r.  Burke, 
14  Gray  (Mass.)  lOl.f 

^  It  is  no  defence  to  an  indictment  for  manslanffhter,  that  the  homicide  appears  by 
the  evidence  to  have  been  committed  with  malice  aforethought,  and  is  therefore  murder ; 
but  the  defendant  may  be  properly  convicted  of  the  crime  of  manslaughter :  Com.  v. 
M'Pike,  3  Cush.  181. 

3  1  Rass.  on  Grimes,  581,  5th  (Eug.)  ed.  696  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  452,  458. 

*  R.  17.  Smith,  8  C.  &  P.  160 ;  R.  v.  Anderson,  1  Rnss.  on  Crimes,  581,  5th  (£ng.) 
ed.  701 ;  R.  v,  WTiiteley,  1  Lewin  C.  C.  178. 

«  R.  V.  Eessel,  1  C.  &  P.  487 ;  Fost  295. 

*  1  Leach  151 ;  1  East  P.  C.  245 ;  Foster  294,  295 ;  R.  r.  Andenon,  tupra ;  R.  v. 
Whiteley,  tupra ;  1  Russ.  on  Grimes,  581,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  701. 
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other  party  was  down,  and  had  become  nnable  to  resist,  it  was 
still  held  to  be  only  manslaughter.^ 

§  122.  Provocatioii.  Where  homicide  is  committed  upon 
pravoeationy  it  must  appear  that  the  provocation  was  consider- 
able, and  not  slight  only,  in  order  to  reduce  the  offence  to  man- 
slaughter; and  for  this  purpose  the  proof  of  reproachful  u)ord%^ 
how  grievous  soever,  or  of  actions  or  gestures  expressive  of  con- 
tempt or  reproach,  without  an  assault,  actual  or  menaced,  on 
the  person,  will  not  be  sufficient  if  a  deadly  weapon  be  used.^ 
But  if  the  fatal  stroke  were  given  by  the  hand  only,  or  with  a 
small  stick,  or  other  instrument  not  likely  to  kill,  a  less  provo- 
cation will  suffice  to  reduce  the  offence  to  manslaughter.^  Thus, 
the  killing  has  been  held  to  be  only  manslaughter,  though  a 
deadly  weapon  was  used,  where  the  provocation  was  by  pulling 
the  nose;^  purposely  jostling  the  slayer  aside  in  the  highway;^ 
or  other  actual  battery.®  So,  where  a  husband  caught  a  man  in 
the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife,^  and  instantly  killed  either  or 
both  of  them.®  And  where  a  boy,  being  beaten  by  another  boy, 
ran  home  to  his  father,  who,  seeing  him  very  bloody,  and  hear- 
ing his  cries,  instantly  took  a  rod  or  small  stick,  and,  running 
to  the  field  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  struck  the  aggressor 
on  the  head,  of  which  he  died,  this  was  ruled  manslaughter 
only,  because  it  was  done  upon  provocation  by  the  injury  to  his 
son,  and  in  sudden  heat  and  passion.^ 

m 

*  E.  V.  Ayes,  Rius.  &  Ry.  166.  But  it  has  been  thought  that  where  the  manner  of 
the  fight  was  deadly,  as,  "  an  up-and-down  fight,"  if  deatn  ensued,  it  would  be  murder: 
R.  V.  Thorpe,  1  Lewin  C.  C.  171. 

1  rSee  1 124,  port.] 

*  ^A  deadly  weapon  is  "  anything  with  which  death  may  be  easily  and  readily 
produced :"  Acers  v.  tJ.  8.,  164  U.  S.  888.] 

»  Foster,  290.  291 ;  iftfra,  §  124  ;  U.  S.  v.  Wiltberger,  8  Wash.  616. 

*  J.  Kcly.  185. 

*  Lannre*8  Case,  1  Hale  P.  C.  465.  If  the  proYOcation  by  a  blow  be  too  slight  to 
reduce  the  killing  to  manslaughter,  yet  it  has  been  thought  sufficient,  if  accompanied 
by  words  and  sestures  calculated  to  produce  a  degree  of  exasperation  equal  to  what 
would  be  causea  l^  a  violent  blow :  R.  v.  Sherwood,  1  Car.  &  Eir.  566,  per  Pollock  C.  B. 

*  R.  9.  Stedman,  Foster  292. 

7  TBut  not  with  his  mistress :  Cyrus  v.  State,  29  S.  E.  917,  Ga.] 

*  Maddy's  Case,  1  Vent.  166 ;  T.  Raym.  212 ;  s.  c.  nom.  Manning's  Case,  where 
the  court  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "there  could  not  be  a  greater  provocation 
than  this : "  J.  Kely.  187.  See  also  People  v.  Ryan,  2  Wheeler  C.  Cas.  64  ;  R.  v. 
Fisher,  8  C.  &  P.  182 ;  Pearson's  Case,  2  Lewin  C.  C.  216 ;  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of 
Scotland,  p.  118 ;  R.  v,  Kelly,  2  C.  &  K.  814;  f  Jones  v.  People,  28  CoL  276. 
Nothing  less  is  sufficient  provocation  as  matter  of  law :  Hooks  v.  State,  99  Ala.  166 ; 
Todd  V.  State,  44  S.  W.  1096,  Tex.  Cr.  App.^] 

*  Royley's  Case,  Godb.  182;  Cro.  Jac.  296 ;  12  Re|).  87;  1  Hale  P.  C.  468 ;  8.  o. 
Foster  2294,  296.  Coke  calls  the  instrument  used  in  this  case  a  cudgel,  Qodbolt  says 
it  was  a  rod.    Lord  Hale  terms  it  a  it^ff.    Croke  terms  it  a  little  cudgel;  and  Lord 

VOL,  m.  —  9 
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§  123.  Same  Subject.  Another  kind  of  provocation  sometimes 
arises  in  the  execution  of  process.  For,  though  the  killing  of  an 
officer  of  justice,  while  in  the  regular  execution  of  his  duty, 
knowing  him  to  be  an  officer,  and  with  intent  to  resist  him  in 
such  exercise  of  duty,  is  murder,  the  law  in  that  case  implying 
malice ;  yet  where  the  process  is  defective  or  illegal,  or  is  exe- 
cuted in  an  illegal  manner,  the  killing  is  only  manslaughter, 
unless  circumstances  appear  to  show  express  malice ;  and  then 
it  is  murder.^  Thus,  the  killing  will  be  reduced  to  manslaugh- 
ter, if  it  be  shown  in  evidence  that  it  was  done  in  the  act  of  pro- 
tecting the  slayer  against  an  arrest  by  an  officer  acting  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  precinct;^  or,  by  an  assistant  not  in  the  pres* 
ence  of  the  officer ;  *  or,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  essentially  defec- 
tive in  describing  either  the  person  accused  or  the  offence ;  ^  or, 
where  the  party  had  no  notice,  either  expressly,  or  from  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  case,  that  a  lawful  arrest  was  intended ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  honestly  believed  that  his  liberty  was  assailed 
without  any  pretence  of  legal  authority;^  or,  where  the  arrest 

Rayroond  observes  that  it  was  a  weapon  "from  which  no  snch  fatal  event  conld 
reasonably  be  expected : "  2  Ld.  Raym.  1498.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  all  a^^ree 
that  it  was  not  a  lethal  or  deadly  weapon,  from  the  use  of  which  maUoe  might 
have  been  nresnmed  ;  and  therefore  the  killing  was  but  manslaughter,  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  and  upon  great  provocation. 

^  Foster,  811 ;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  617,  5th  (Eng. )  ed.  707 ;  Com.  v.  Drew,  4  Mass. 
895,  896.  If  a  felony  has  actually  been  committed,  any  man  upon  fresh  pursuit,  or 
hue  and  cry,  may  arrest  the  felon,  without  warranL  But  suspicion,  of  the  felony  will 
not  be  enough  to  justify  the  arrest.  The  felony  must  have  oeen  committed  in  fact. 
But  if  a  felony  be  committed,  and  one  is  upon  reasonable  ground  suspected  of  being  the 
felon,  and  thereupon  is  freshly  pursued  by  a  private  individual  wi^out  warrant,  and 
is  killed  in  the  attempt  to  arrest  him,  it  is  only  manslaughter.  An  officer,  how- 
ever,  having  reasonable  around  to  suspect  thai  a  felony  has  been  committed,  may  arrest 
and  detain  the  supposed  felon ;  which  a  private  citizen  cannot  lawfully  do :  Beck- 
with  V,  Philby,  6  B.  &  C.  685,  per  Ld.  Tenterden ;  2  Hale  P.  C.  76-80 ;  1  Russ. 
on  Crimes,  598-696,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  711  ;  Com.  v.  Carey,  4  Law  Rep.  k,  8.  169, 
178.  And  see  Price  v.  Seeley,  10  CI.  &  Fin.  28 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  148,  and 
n.  ;  Derecourt  v.  Corbishley,  82  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  106 ;  Rohan  t;.  Sawin,  5  Onah. 
281 ;  Bronghton  9.  Jackson,  11  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  888 ;  Thomas  o.  Russell,  25  Eng. 
Law  &  Eq.  550;  Samuel  v.  Payne,  1  Dong.  869;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  157  ; 
Ledwith  v.  Catchpole,  Cald.  391 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  158  and  n.  ;  R.  ». 
Walker,  26  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  589 ;  Sute  v.  Weed,  1  Foster  (N.  H.)  262 ;  1  Lead- 
ing  Crim.  Cases,  164  and  n. 

a  1  Hale  P.  C.  469 ;  R.  v.  Head,  2  Stark.  205. 

»  R.  ».  Patience,  7  C.  &  P.  795  ;  R.  v.  Whalley,  ib.  245. 

*  R.  w.  Hood,  1  Moody  C.  C.  281 ;  Foster  812  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  457 ;  Hoye  v.  Bush, 
1  Man.  ft  Grang.  776  ;  2  Scott  N.  R.  86 ;  State  ».  Weed,  1  Foster  (N.  H.)  262  ;  1 
Leading  Crim.  Cases,  164  and  n.  {Or  where  the  officer  had  no  warrant,  although  he 
knew  that  one  had  been  issued,  but  said  that  he  had  one,  and  refused  to  give  any 
explanation  whatever  :  Drennan  v.  People,  10  Mich.  169.  | 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  470.  And  see  Buckner's  Case,  S^.  467;  J.  Kely.  186;  1  Rnas.  on 
Crimes,  628,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  680  ;  R.  •.  Withers,  1  East  P.  C.  288  ;  R.  w.  Howarth, 
1  Moody  C.  C.  207.  jIn  a  case  in  New  York,  People  v.  Carlton,  115  N.  Y.  623,  the 
defendant  requested  the  court  to  rule  that  it  is  the  anty  of  an  officer  to  give  notice  of 
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attempted,  though  for  a  felony,  was  not  only  without  warrant, 
but  without  hue  and  cry,  or  fresh  pursuit;  or,  being  for  a  mis- 
demeanor only,  was  not  made  flagrante  delicto;  ^  or,  where  the 
party  was,  on  any  other  ground,  not  legally  liable  to  be  arrested 
or  imprisoned.^  So,  if  the  arrest,  though  the  party  were  legally 
liable,  was  made  in  violation  of  law,  as,  by  breaking  open  the 
outer  door  or  window  of  the  party's  dwelling-house,  on  civil 
process;  for  such  process  does  not  justify  the  breaking  of  the 
dwelling-house,  to  make  an  original  arrest;  or,  by  breaking  the 
outer  door  or  window,  on  criminal  process,  without  previous 
notice  given  of  his  business,  with  demand  of  admission,  or 
something  equivalent  thereto,  and  a  refusal.^ 

§  124.  ProTooation ;  Words.  But  the  proof  9  of  provocation^  in 
order  to  reduce  the  act  of  killing  to  the  degree  of  manslaughter, 
must,  as  we  have  seen,  be  by  evidence  of  %omething  more  than 
words  OT gestures;  for  these,  however  opprobrious  and  irritating, 
are  not  sufficient  in  law  to  free  the  slayer  from  the  guilt  of  mur- 
der, if  the  person  was  killed  with  a  deadly  weapon,  or  there  be 
a  manifest  intent  to  do  him  some  great  bodily  harm.^  But  if, 
upon  provocation  by  words  or  gestures  only,  the  party,  in  the 

«n  intentioii  to  make  an  arrest  before  using,  or  attemptiiig  to  use,  violence  upon  the 
accused,  and  if,  without  giving  such  notice^  he  struck  or  attempted  to  strike  nim,  or 
even  to  take  him  into  custody,  the  accused  had  a  rieht  to  resist ;  and  if,  in  so  resist- 
ing, he  killed  the  officer,  he  cannot  be  convicted  or  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The 
court  refused  to  give  such  a  ruling,  saying :  **  The  request,  in  eflect,  asked  the  court 
to  charge  that  a  suspected  criminal  may  deliberately  and  premeditatedly  shoot  and 
kill  an  officer  attemptmg  to  make  an  arrest,  irrespective  of  ail  the  other  circumstances, 
without  incurring  the  penalty  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  unless  the  officer  shall, 
in  all  cases,  first  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  arrest.  A  homicide  committed  under 
such  circumstances  would  neither  be  justifiable  nor  excusable  within  the  definition 
contained  in  the  Penal  Code,  sections  203,  204,  205,  Penal  Code,  and,  therefore,  comes 
within  the  definition  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  (Section  188,  Penal  Code.)  Even 
supposing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  officer  to  give  notice  of  an  intention  to  arrest, 
before  doing  so^  it  by  no  means  foUows  that  the  person  sought  to  be  arrested  has 
the  right  to  shoot  or  kfll  the  officer  for  attempting  to  arrest  without  notice.  He 
may  not  lawfnUy  offer  forcible  resiBtance  to  such  attempted  arrest  until  all  other 
means  of  peaceablv  avoiding  it  have  been  exhausted,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity thkt  the  rurht  to  use  a  deadly  weapon,  under  any  circumstance,  arises :  People 
V.  Sullivan,  7  N.  Y.  896." [ 

•  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  59»-505,  598,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  715,  716,  724 ;  1  Hale  P.  C. 
403 ;  R.  9.  Cnrvan,  1  Moody  C.  C.  182;  R.  v.  Curran,  8  C.  &  P.  897;  Com.  n.  Carey, 
4  Law  Rep.  K.  8.  170 ;  [Hughes  v.  Com.,  41  S.  W.  294,  Ey/l 

7  Com.  V.  Drew,  4  Mass.  895,  896  ;  U.  S.  v.  Travers,  2  Wheeler  Cr.  Cas.  495,  509 ; 
R.  V.  Corbett,  4  Lkw  Rep.  869 ;  R.  v.  Thompson,  1  Moody  C.  C.  80  ;  R.  v.  Gillow, 
ib.  85 ;  1  Lewin  C.  C.  57 ;  R.  v.  Phelps,  Car.  Ar  Marsh.  180,  186. 

*  Foster,  820.  Whether  a  previous  demand  be  necessary  in  cases  of  felony,  qu(sr$ ; 
and  see  Lannoek  v.  Brown,  2  B.  fr  Aid.  592. 

1  rCompton  V,  State,  110  Ala.  24 ;  State  v.  Walker,  9  Houst  464  ;  States.  Martin, 
124  Mo.  514 ;  Friederiok  r.  People,  147  IlL  810;  People  v.  Murbaok,  64  Cal.  869 ; 
dilTonl  9,  State,  87  A.  1101,  N.  J.  L. ;  Daughdrill  v.  State,  118  Ala.  7  ;  Sawyers 
9,  Com.,  8S  S.  W.  186,  Ky.  ;  Allen  p.  U.  8.,  164  U.  a  492 
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heat  of  passion,  intended  merely  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
other,  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  a  stroke  with  a  small  stick  or 
other  weapon  not  likely  to  kill,  and  death  accidentally  ensued, 
this  would  be  but  manslaughter.^  And  it  seems  that  if,  upon 
provocation  by  words  only,  the  party  provoked  should  strike  the 
other  a  blow  not  mortal,  which  is  returned  by  the  other,  and  a 
fight  thereupon  should  ensue,  in  which  the  party  first  provoked 
should  kill  the  other,  this  also  would  be  but  manslaughter.^  So, 
if  the  words  were  words  of  menace  of  bodily  harm,  accompanied 
by  some  outward  act  showing  an  intent  immediately  to  do  the 
menaced  harm,  this  would  be  a  sufficient  provocation  to  reduce 
the  killing  to  manslaughter.^ 

§  125.  Provocation ;  SnbBldence  of  passion.  In  all  these  cases 
of  voluntary  homicide,  upon  provocation,  and  in  the  heat  of 
blood,  it  must  appear  that  the  fatal  stroke  was  given  before  the 
passion,  originally  raised  by  the  provocation,  had  time  to  svhside, 
or  the  blood  to  cool;  for  it  is  only  to  human  frailty  that  the  law 
allows  this  indulgence,  and  not  to  settled  malignity  of  heart. 
If,  therefore,  aft^r  the  provocation,  however  great  it  may  have 
been,  there  were  time  for  passion  to  subside,  and  for  j*eason  to 
resume  her  empire  before  the  mortal  blow  was  struck,  the  homi- 
cide will  be  murder.^  And  whether  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  provocation  and  the  stroke  were  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  is  a  question  of  law  to  be  decided  by  the  court;  the 
province  of  the  jury  being  only  to  find  what  length  of  time  did 
in  fact  elapse.*'' 

§  126.  Provocation ;  Express  Mallca.  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, that  in  cases  of  homicide  upon  provocation  or  in  sudden 

«  Foster  290,  291 ;  Watts  w.  Brains,  Cro.  EL  778  ;  J.  Kely.  180,  181 ;  1  Hale  P. 
G.  455  ;  1  Russ.  on  Grimes,  580,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  682  ;  supm,  §  122. 

•  Morley's  Gase,  1  Hale  P.  C.  456 ;  J.  Kely.  55,  180 ;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  580,  Sth 
(Eng.)  ed.  678. 

«  1  Hale  P.  C.  456  ;  1  East  P.  G.  288 ;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  580,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  678. 
And  see  Monroe's  Gase,  5  Ga.  85.    [See  arUe^  Vol.  I.  §§14  ^,  14  p.l 

1  R.  V.  Oneby,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1498-1496 ;  Foster  296 ;  1  Hale  P.  G.  458 ;  R.  o. 
Thomas,  7  G.  &  P.  817  ;  [Com.  ».  Aiello,  180  Pa.  597  ;  People  v,  Kerrigan,  147  N.  Y. 
210 ;  State  v.  Holmes,  12  Wash.  169.  It  is  immaterial  tliat  the  rage  aotaally  con- 
tinued: McNeiirv.  State,  102  Ala.  121.1 

>  2  Ld.  Raym.  1498.  And  so  held  in  R.  v.  Fisher,  8  C.  &  P.  182,  by  Park,  J., 
Parke,  B.,  and  Mr.  Recorder  Law.    Both  questions  had  preTiouslv  been  left  to  the 

S*  Ty,  by  Jjd.  Tenterden,  in  R.  v.  Lynch,  5  G.  &  P.  824,  ana  by  Tindal,  0.  J.,  in  R.  ». 
ayward,  6  id.  157.  ]The  act  must  be  done  when  reason  is  disturbed,  or  obscured 
by  passion  to  an  extent  which  migJU  render  ordinary  men  of  fair  average  disposition 
liable  to  act  rashly,  without  reflection,  and  from  passion  rather  thim  from  judg- 
ment ;  and  only  in  yery  clear  cases  might  the  court,  perhaps,  undertake  to  dedoe 
these  questions  without  committing  error :  Maher  p.  People^  10  Mich.  212.  { 
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fight,  if  there  be  evidence  of  actual  malice,  the  offence,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  will  amount  to  murder.  It  must  therefore 
appear  that  the  chastisement  or  act  of  force  intended  on  the  part 
of  the  slayer,  bore  some  reasonable  proportion  to  the  provocation 
received,  and  did  not  proceed  from  brutal  rage  or  diabolical 
malignity.  Proof  of  great  provocation  ^  is  requisite  to  extenuate 
the  offence,  where  the  killing  was  by  a  deadly  weapon,  or  by 
other  means  likely  to  produce  death ;  but  if  no  such  weapon  or 
means  were  used,  a  less  degree  of  provocation  will  suffice.' 
Thus,  while  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  soldier,  was  struck  in  the 
face  with  an  iron  patten,  and  thereupon  killed  the  assailant 
with  his  sword,  it  was  held  only  manslaughter.^  So,  where  a 
pickpocket,  caught  in  the  act,  was  thereupon  thrown  into  a  pond 
by  way  of  punishment,  and  was  unintentionally  drowned,  this 
was  ruled  to  be  manslaughter.^  And  if  one  should  find  another 
trespassing  on  his  land  by  cutting  his  wood  or  otherwise,  and 
in  the  first  transport  of  passion  should  beat  him  by  way  of 
chastisement  for  the  offence,  and  unintentionally  kill  him,  no 
deadly  weapon  being  used,  it  would  be  but  manslaughter.^  But 
if  the  provocation  be  resented  in  a  brutal  and  ferocious  manner, 
evincive  of  a  malignant  disposition  to  do  great  mischief,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  offence,  or  of  a  savage  disregard  of  human 
life,  the  killing  will  be  murder.  Such  was  the  case  of  the 
park-keeper,  who,  finding  a  boy  stealing  wood  in  the  park,  tied 
him  to  a  horse's  tail  and  beat  him,  whereupon  the  horse  running 
away,  the  boy  was  killed.®  So,  in  the  case  of  the  trespasser 
cutting  wood  as  above  mentioned,  if  the  owner  had  knocked  out 
his  brains  with  an  axe  or  hedge-stake,  or  had  beaten  him  to 
death  with  an  ordinary  cudgel,  in  an  outrageous  manner,  and 
beyond  the  bounds  of  sudden  treatment,  it  would  have  been 
murder;  these  circumstances  being  some  of  the  genuine  symp- 
toms of  the  mala  mens,  the  heart  bent  on  mischief,  which  enter 
into  the  true  notion  of  malice,  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  word.^ 

^  FAm  to  what  is  great  j>ioYocatioii,  see  State  v.  Conntrymai),  57  Kan.  816.1 
s  Foster  291 ;  1  Hale  P.  G.  454 ;  1  Ross,  on  Crimes,  581,  5th  (£zig.)  ed.  679. 

*  Stedman's  Case,  Foster  292. 

'     «  R.  V.  Fray,  1  East  P.  C.  286  ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  582,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  685. 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  478 ;  Foster  291.  And  see  R.  v.  Wig^  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.) 
879  ;  Wild's  Case,  2  Lewin  C.  C.  214  ;  B.  v,  Connor,  7C.  &  P.  488  ;  [Wallace  r. 
U.  8.,  162  U.  S.  466.] 

*  Halloway's  Case,  Cro.  Car.  181 ;  J.  Eelv.  127. 

^  Foster  291 ;  J.  Eely.  182  ;  rWallace  v.  U.  S.,  162  U.  S.  466 ;  Sellers  v.  State,  99 
6a.  689  ;  State  v.  Edgerton,  100  la.  68.;] 
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§  127.  ProTooatloji ;  RsbattaL  The  defence  of  provocation  may 
be  rebtUtedj  by  proof  that  the  provocation  was  soaght  for  and 
induced  by  the  prisoner  himself,  in  order  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wreak  his  malice ;  or,  by  proof  of  express  malice,  not- 
withstanding the  provocation ;  or,  that  after  it  was  given  there 
was  sufficient  time  for  the  passion  thereby  excited  to  subside; 
or,  that  the  prisoner  did  not  in  fact  act  upon  the  provocation, 
but  upon  an  old  subsisting  grudge.^ 

§  128.  inTolnntary  BCanslanghter.  Involuntary  manslauglder  is 
where  one,  doing  an  urdawful  ^  act,  not  felonious  nor  tending  to 
great  bodily  harm,  or  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  proper  caution 
or  requisite  skill,  undesignedly  kills  another.^  To  reduce  a 
charge  of  murder  to  manslaughter  of  this  kind,  the  evidence 
will  be  directed  to  show  either  that  the  act  intended  or  at- 
tempted to  be  done  was  not  felonious,  nor  tending  to  great  bodily 
harm ;  or  that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  was  done  with  due  care 
and  caution,  or  in  cases  of  science,  with  requisite  skill.  Thus, 
if  one,  shooting  at  another's  poultry  wantonly,  and  without  in- 
tent to  steal  them,  accidentally  kills  a  man,  it  is  but  man- 
slaughter; but  if  he  had  intended  to  have  stolen  the  poultry,  it 
would  have  been  murder.^  So,  if  he  throw  a  stone  at  another's 
horse,  and  inadvertently  it  kills  a  man ;  ^  or  if  one,  in  playing 
a  merry,  though  mischievous,  prank,  cause  the  death  of  another, 
where  no  serious  personal  hurt  was  intended,  as  by  tilting  up  a 
cart,  or  the  like,  it  is  not  murder,  but  manslaughter.^  But  if 
the  sport  intended  was  dangerous,  and  likely  in  itself  to  produce 
great  bodily  harm,  or  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace,  these  cir- 
cumstances might  show  malice,  and  fix  upon  the  party  the  guilt 
of  murder.* 

§  129.   NagUgenoe.    If  the  act  be  in  itself  lawful^  but  done  in 

I  R.  o.  Mason,  Foster  182 ;  id.  296 ;  1  Hale  P.  G.  452  ;  R.  o.  Hayward,  6  C.  &  P. 
157;  1  East  P.  C.  239;  B.  v.  Eirkham,  8  0.  fc  P.  115 ;  B.  v.  Thomas,  7  id.  817; 
8upra,  §  125;  )  State  o.  Johnson,  2  Jones  (N.  C.)  Law,  247.  Where  the  defendant 
was  accused  of  mnrder  of  one  who  was  injuring  a  mining  claim,  it  was  held  that 
evidence  was  admissible  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  of  his  ownership  of  the  daim  at 
the  time,  to  show  the  condition  of  his  mind  and  the  chancter  of  the  offence,  and  aa 
part  of  the  res  gesttB :  People  v.  GosteUo,  16  Oal.  856.  | 

1  QSiberry  v.  State,  47  N.  K  468,  Ind.] 

s  4  Bl.  Comm.  182,  192  ;  Foster  261,  262. 

*  Foster  258,  259. 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  89. 

*  R.  V,  Sullivan,  7  0.  &  P.  641.  And  see  1  East  P.  C.  257  ;  I  Rasa,  on  Crimes,  687, 
638,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  761,  762  ;  R.  v.  Martin,  8  0.  &  P.  211 ;  B.  v.  £ningt<m,  2  Lewin 
C.  0.  217  ;  8  Inst  57. 

*  1  Rubs,  on  Grimes,  687,  688,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  761,  762. 
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an  improper  manner,  whether  it  be  by  excess,  or  by  culpable 
ignorance,  or  by  want  of  due  caution,  and  death  ensues,  it  will 
be  manslaughter.^  Such  is  the  case  where  death  is  occasioned 
by  excessive  correction  given  to  a  child  by  the  parent  or  mas- 
ter;' or  by  ignorance,  gross  negligence,  or  culpable  inattention 
or  maltreatment  of  a  patient  on  the  part  of  one  assuming  to  be 
his  physician  or  surgeon;'  or  by  the  negligent  driving  of  a  cart 
or  carriage,^  or  the  like  ill  management  of  a  boat ;  or  by  gross 
carelessness  in  casting  down  rubbish  from  a  staging,  or  the 
like.^  And,  generally,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  where  one, 
by  his  negligence,  has  contributed  to  the  death  of  another,  he  is 
responsible/  The  caution  which  the  law  requires  in  all  these 
cases,  is  not  the  utmost  degree  which  can  possibly  be  used,  but 
such  reasonable  care  as  is  used  in  the  like  cases,  and  has  been 
found,  by  long  experience,  to  answer  the  end. 

§  130.  Murder.  MuBDEB,  which  is  the  other  kind  of  felonious 
homicide,  is  when  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion 
unlawfully  kills  any  reasonable  creature  in  being,  under  the 
peace  of  the  State,  with  malice  aforethought,  either  express  or 
implied.^  In  the  indictment  for  this  crime,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
prisoner,  describing  him  by  his  true  name  and  addition,  on  such 
a  (2ay,  at  such  a  place  within  the  county  where  the  trial  is  had, 
of  his  malice  aforethought^  feloniously  killed  and  murdered  the 

1  ]In  the  case  of  R.  v.  Hughes,  1  Dears.  &  Bell  248,  it  is  laid  down  that  ''that 
which  constitntea  murder,  beine  by  design  and  of  malice  prepense,  constitutes  man- 
slaughter when  arising  from  dupable  n^gence."  See  also  Com.  v.  Pierce,  188  Mass. 
164.] 

>  1  Hale  P.  C.  478, 474 ;  J.  Kely.  04,  138 ;  R  v.  Connor,  7  G.  &  P.  488 ;  Foster 
262. 

s  1  Hale  P.  G.  429  ;  R  v.  Webb,  1  M.  &  Rob.  405 ;  2  Lewin  G.  G.  196  ;  R.  v. 
Spilling,  2  M.  &  Bob.  107  ;  R.  v.  Spiller,  5  C.  &  P.  883  ;  R.  v.  Simpson,  1  Lewin  C.  C. 
172 ;  B.  V,  Feraniaon,  ib.  181 ;  R.  r.  Long,  4  G.  &  P.  898.  [Or  nurse:  State  v.  Brown, 
86  A.  458,  Del. ;  R.  v.  Instan,  1893,  1  Q.  B.  460.^  Upon  such  a  chaige,  eyidenoe 
cannot  be  gone  into  on  either  side,  of  former  cases  traited  by  the  prisoner :  R.  v. 
Whitehead,  8  G.  &  E.  202.  And  see  R.  v.  Van  Butchell,  8  G.  &  F.  629 ;  R.  v.  William- 
son, ib.  685  ;  Gom.  v.  Thompson,  6  Mass.  184. 

«  1  East  P.  0.  263  ;  R.  v.  Walker,  1  G.  &  P.  820  ;  R.  v.  Knight,  1  Lewin  0.  C. 
168 ;  R.  V.  Grout,  6  a  &  P.  629  ;  Alison's  Grim.  I/iw  of  Scotland,  pp.  118-122.  See, 
as  to  bad  naTigation,  R.  v.  Taylor,  9  G.  &  P.  672 ;  Alison's  Grim.  Law  of  Scotland, 
p.  122;  U.  S.  9.  Warner,  4  McLean  468. 

*  1  East  P.  G.  262  ;  Foster  262 ;  1  Hale  P.  G.  472  ;  8  Inst  57. 

•  R.  V.  Swindall,  2  G.  &  K.  282,  per  Pollock,  G.  B. 

7  Foster  274  ;  Alison's  Ciim.  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  143.  And  see  R  v.  Hull,  Eel.  40 ; 
1  Leading  Grim.  Cases,  42  ;  R  v.  Murray,  5  Goz  G.  C.  509  ;  R.  v.  Lowe,  4  id.  449 ; 
8  C.  &  K.  128 ;  1  Leading  Grim.  Gases,  49 ;  R  v.  Middleship,  5  Goz  G.  G.  275  ;  R  v. 
Longbottom,  8  id.  489 ;  1  Leading  Grim.  Gases,  54 ;  R  v.  Pooock,  17  Q.  R  84 ; 
24  &ig.  Law  4b  £q.  190. 

1  8  Inst  47 ;  4  Bl.  Gomm.  195 ;  1  Russ.  on  Grimes,  482,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  641 ; 
1  Wharton*  Grim.  Law,  8th  ed.  {  808  ;  Com.  v.  Webster,  5  Gush.  804. 
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deceasedj  describing  him  as  above,  by  the  means  and  in  the 
manner  therein  set  forth.  ^  All  these  allegations  are  material 
to  be  proved  by  the  prosecutor,  except  the  allegation  that  the 
deceased  was  in  the  peace  of  the  State,  which  needs  no  proof, 
but  will  be  presumed,  until  the  contrary  appears. 

§  181.  Corpuji  Delicti  The  point  to  which  the  evidence  of 
the  prosecutor  is  usually  first  directed,  is  the  death  of  the  per- 
son alleged  to  have  been  killed.  And  this  involves  two  prin- 
cipal facts,  namely,  that  the  person  is  dead,  and  that  he  died  in 
consequence  of  the  injury  alleged  to  have  been  received.^  The 
carpus  delicti^  or  the  fact  that  a  murder  has  been  committed,  is 
so  essential  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  that  Lord  Hale  advises 
that  no  person  be  convicted  of  culpable  homicide,  unless  the  fact 
were  proved  to  have  been  done,  or  at  least  the  body  found  dead.^ 
Without  this  proof  a  conviction  would  not  be  warranted,  though 
there  were  evidence  of  conduct  of  the  prisoner  exhibiting  satis- 
factory indications  of  guilt.'  But  the  fact,  as  we  have  already 
seen,^  need  not  be  directly  proved:  it  being  sufficient  if  it  be 
established  by  circumstances  so  strong  and  intense  as  to  pro- 
duce the  full  assurance  of  moral  certainty.^      Neither  is  it 

^  An  ayennent  that  the  defendant  committed  the  crime  at  a  place  specified,  ''  in 
some  way  and  manner,  and  by  some  means,  instruments,  and  weapons  to  the  jorora 
unknown,"  is  sufficient  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  wiU  not  admit  of  greater 
certainty  in  stating  the  means  of  death  :  Com.  v.  Webster,  5  Cush.  295.  jThe  omission 
of  the  word  "  with  "  in  chaxging  the  instrument  of  the  homicide  is  not  fatal  :  Shay  v. 
People,  22N.  Y.  817.( 

^  It  must  also  appear  that  the  death  took  plaoe  within  a  year  and  a  day,  that  is, 
within  a  full  year  from  the  time  when  the  wound  was  received ;  otherwise  the  law  con- 
clusively presumes  that  the  wound  was  not  the  cause  of  the  deaUi.  See  n/pra,  §  120  ; 
State  V.  Orrell,  1  Dev.  189,  141,  per  Henderson,  J.  :  8  Inst.  68  ;  8  Chitty  Crim.  Law, 
[786]. 

s  2  Hale  P.  G.  290.  A  similar  rule  prevailed  in  the  Koman  civil  law,  as  appears 
from  the  Digest  on  the  laws  de  publica  quoBstioiu  a/amilia  neecUorum  habenda;  under 
which  no  person  was  put  on  his  defence  for  the  homicide,  until  the  corpus  delicti  was 
proved;  —  "nisi  constet  aliqnem  esse  occisum,  non  haberi  de  familia  queestionem. 
Questionem  autem  sic  aocipimus,  non  tormenta  tantum,  sed  omnem  inquisUionem  e6 
de/ennonem  mortis:"  Dig.  lib.  29,  tit  6,  1. 1,  }§  24,  25. 

*  R.  o.  Hopkins,  8  C.  &  P.  591.  So  held  in  a  case  of  larceny,  in  Tyner  v.  State, 
5  Humph.  888. 

*  Supra,  §  80;  [Wilson  «.  U.  8.,  162  U.  S.  613 ;  Campbell  v.  People,  159  HI.  9.] 
In  Georgia,  in  case  of  a  capital  conviction  upon  ciroumstantial  evidence  only,  the  judge 
who  passes  the  sentence  may  commute  the  punishment  to  the  penitentiaiy  for  life : 
Hotchk.  Dig.  p.  795 ;  2  Cobb's  Dig.  p.  888. 

*  ]  People  17.  Alviso,  55  CaL  280  ;  Dean  v.  Com.,  82  Oratt  (Va.)  912 ;  State  v.  David- 
son,  80  Yt  885 ;  State  v.  Williams,  7  Jones  (N.  C. )  L.  446.  See  the  remarks  of  Maule, 
J.,  in  R.  V.  Burton,  Dears.  282.  But  in  Buloffv.  People,  18  N.  Y.  179,  the  question 
was  discussed  at  great  length,  and  the  rule  asserted  that  the  fact  of  the  death  must  be 
proved  by  certain  and  direct  evidence.  See  also  ante,  §  30.  And  this  has  been  enacted 
oy  statute,  N.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  181,  which  prohibits  a  conviction  except  '*  when  the 
death  of  the  person  alleged  to  have  been  killed,  and  the  foct  of  the  killing  by  the  defend- 
ant as  allegea,  are  each  established  as  independent  facts,  the  former  by  £rect  proof,  and 
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indispeiiBably  necessary  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  had  any 
motive  to  commit  the  crime,  though  the  absence  of  such  motive 
ought  to  receive  due  weight  in  his  favor.* 

§  132.  Proof  of  Death.  The  most  positive  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  fact  of  deaths  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  were 
present  when  it  happened;  or  who,  having  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  deceased  in  his  lifetime,  have  seen  and  recog- 
nized his  body  after  life  was  extinct.  This  evidence  seems  to 
be  required  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  in  claims  of  peer- 
age, and  a  fortiori  a  less  satisfactory  measure  of  proof  ought  not 
to  be  required  in  a  capital  triaL  In  these  cases  the  testimony 
of  medical  persons,  where  it  can  be  had,  is  generally  most  de- 
sirable, whenever  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such  as  to  leave  any 
doubt  of  the  fact.^ 

§  133.  Identity.  But  though  it  is  necessary  that  the  body  of 
the  deceased  be  satisfactorily  identified^  it  is  not  necessary  that 
this  be  proved  by  direct  and  positive  evidence,  if  the  circum- 

the  latter  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."  The  first  clause  of  this  provision  does  not 
apply  the  requirement  of  direct  proof  to  the  two  facts  of  death  and  the  identity,  but 
only  to  the  one  fact  of  the  death  alone.  That  some  one  is  dead  is  directly  proved 
whenever  a  dead  body  is  found.  Its  identity,  as  that  of  the  person  alleged  to  have 
bran  killed,  is  a  further  fact  to  be  next  established  in  the  process  of  investigation. 
But  it  was  never  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law  that,  when  the  corpus  delicti  had 
been  duly  established,  the  further  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  deceased  person  should 
be  of  the  same  direct  quality  and  character  ;  nor  is  this  rule  established  by  the  statute 
of  New  York :  People  v.  Palmer.  109  N.  Y.  112.  In  People  v,  Nilson,  8  Park.  Cr.  R. 
199,  it  appeared  tnat  a  dead  body,  with  marks  of  violence  upon  it,  had  been  washed 
ashore.  It  was  alleged  to  have  been  the  body  of  a  Captain  Palmer,  for  whose  murder 
the  prisoner  was  being  tried.  But  the  criminal  fact  of  a  death,  by  violence,  having 
been  fuUy  established,  the  identity  of  the  remains  was  proved  by  circumstances.  Per- 
sonal recognition  had  become  impossible,  and  identity  was  established  by  an  inference 
from  resemblances.  The  height  of  the  deceased  was  shown,  an  unusual  length  of  face, 
and  a  widening  of  the  end  of  the  little  finger,  to  which,  in  a  general  way,  the  body 
corresponded.  But  a  more  remarkable  fact  was  that  the  captain  had  imprinted  his 
name  upon  his  arm  and  leg,  and  in  the  same  portions  of  the  body  it  was  found  the  skin 
had  been  cut  away,  except  that  on  the  leg  the  letter  P  remained  visible.  A  brother-in- 
law  of  the  deceased,  who  had  seen  the  body,  was  asked  the  Question,  whose  body  it 
was ;  but  the  court  would  not  permit  an  answer ;  saying  that  the  question  was  not  the 
ordinary  one  of  personal  identity,  since  the  body  had  b^n  submerged  for  five  months, 
but  was  one  of  an  inference  from  resemblances,  which  the  jury  and  not  the  witness 
must  draw.    The  prisoner  was  convicted :  People  v.  Palmer,  109  N.  Y.  117.  { 

*  Sumner  o.  State,  5  Blackf.  579. 

^  Hubback  on  Succession,  pp.  159,  160.  By  the  Roman  civil  law,  as  well  as  by 
ours,  the  death  may  be  proved  not  only  by  those  who  saw  the  party  dead  and  buried, 
but  by  those  who  saw  him  dying,  or,  who  were  present  at  a  funeral  called  his,  but  who 
did  not  see  the  body :  Mascard.  De  Probat.  ConcL  1077.  In  some  cases,  by  that  law, 
death  might  be  proved  by  common  fame ;  but  not  in  cases  involving  highly  penal  con- 
sequences ;  —  '*  non  in  (causis)  gravioribus ;  secus  autem  in  his,  quse  modicum  damnum 
afiterre  possunt."  Id.  Ooncl.  1076,  n.  1,  8.  It  might  also  be  proved  by  circumstan- 
tial evidence ;  but  was  never  to  be  presumed,  as  an  inference  of  law.  "  Mors  non 
pnemimitur,  sed  est  probanda ;  cum  quilibet  pnesumatur  vivere."  Id.  ConcL  1075^ 
n.  1.    And  see  Id.  Oond.  1078, 1079 ;  amU^  YoL  II.  tit.  Death. 
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stances  be  such  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  fact 
Where  only  mutilated  remains  have  been  found,  it  ought  to  be 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  shown  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a 
human  being,  and  of  one  answering  to  the  sex,  age,  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  deceased ;  and  the  agency  of  the  prisoner  in  their 
mutilation,  or  in  producing  the  appearances  found  upon  them, 
should  be  established.  Identification  may  also  be  facilitated  by 
circumstances  apparent  in  and  about  the  remains,  such  as  the 
apparel,  articles  found  on  the  person,  and  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  connected  with  proof  of  the  habits  of  the  deceased  in 
respect  to  his  food,  or  with  the  circumstances  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  dissolution.^ 

§  134  Uniawfoi  Kming.  The  death  and  the  identity  of  the 
body  being  established,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to 
prove  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  the  unlawful  act  of 
another  person.  The  possibility  of  reasonably  accounting  for 
the  fact  by  suicide^  by  accident,  or  by  any  natural  cause,  must 
be  excluded  by  the  circumstances  proved ;  and  it  is  only  when 
no  other  hypothesis  will  explain  all  the  conditions  of  the  case, 
and  account  for  all  the  facts,  that  it  can  safely  and  justly 
be  concluded  that  it  has  been  caused  by  intentional  injury.^ 
Though  suicide  and  accident  are  often  artfully  but  falsely  sug- 
gested in  the  defence  as  causes  of  the  death,  especially  where 
the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  give  plausibility  to  the  sug- 
gestion ;  yet  the  suggestion  is  not  on  this  account  to  be  disre- 
garded, but  all  the  facts  relied  on  are  to  be  carefully  compared 
and  considered ;  and  upon  such  consideration,  if  the  defence  be 
false,  some  of  the  circumstances  will  commonly  be  found  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  the  cause  alleged.  Scientific  evidence  some- 
times leads  to  results  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  mind;  but 
when  uncorroborated  by  conclusive  moral  circumstances,  it 
should  be  received  with  much  caution  and  reserve ;  and  justice 
no  less  than  prudence  requires  that,  where  the  guilt  of  the 


Vol.  L  §  214,  n. ;  rUaghliii  v.  Com.,  87  S.  W.  590,  Ky. ;  State  v.  Martin,  47  S.  C.  67 ; 
State  V.  Smith,  9  Wash.  341.1  That  the  name  as  weU  as  the  person  of  the  deceased 
must  be  precisely  identified,  has  already  been  shown,  tupra,  §  22.    The  subject  of  the 


identification  of  matilated  remains  was  very  fnlly  diaeossed  in  the  trial  of  Dr.  Webster, 
reported  by  Mr.  Bemis. 

1  Wills  on  Cir.  Evid.  p.  168,  6th  (Am.)  ed.  214;  [VoU  v.  State,  59  Ark.  50; 
Dreessen  v.  State,  86  Neb.  875.  As  to  what  is  sufficient  eyidence,  see  Com.  v.  Bell* 
164  Pa.  517.] 
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accused  Is  not  conclusiyelj  made  out,  however  suspicious  his 
conduct  may  have  been,  he  should  be  acquitted.^ 

§  135.  Poisoning.  In  the  case  of  death  by  poisoning^  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  the  particular  substance  or  kind  of  poison 
used ;  nor  to  give  direct  and  positive  proof  what  is  the  quantity 
which  would  destroy  life ;  ^  nor  is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  such 

>  Wills  on  Cir.  Evid.  pp.  168,  172  ;  suvra,  §  29.    On  this  subject  the  following  im- 

Sortant  obaeirations  are  made  by  Mr.  Starxie  :  *'It  sometimes  happens  that  a  person 
etermined  on  self-destruction  resorts  to  expedients  to  conceal  his  guUt,  in  order  to  save 
his  memory  from  dishonor,  and  to  preserve  his  property  from  forfeiture.  Instances  have 
also  occorred  where,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  surviving  relations  have  used  great  exertions 
to  rescue  the  character  of  the  deceased  from  ignominy,  by  substantiating  a  charee  of 
murder.  On  the  other  hand,  in  frequent  instances,  attempts  have  been  made  by  uiose 
who  have  really  been  guilty  of  murder  to  perpetrate  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  a 
belief  that  the  party  waafelo  de  se.  It  is  well  for  the  security  of  society  that  such  an 
attempt  seldom  succeeds,  so  difficult  is  it  to  substitute  artifice  and  fiction  for  nature 
and  truth.  Where  the  circumstances  are  natural  and  real,  snd  have  not  been  counter' 
feiUd  with  a  view  to  evidence,  they  must  necessarily  correspond  and  agree  with  each 
other,  for  they  did  reaUy  so  coexist ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  one  circumstance  which  is 
essential  to  the  esse  attempted  to  be  established  be  wholly  inconsistent  and  irreconcila- 
ble with  such  other  circustances  as  are  known  or  admitted  to  be  true,  a  plain  and 
certain  inference  results  that  fraud  and  artifice  have  been  resorted  to,  and  that  the 
hypothesis  to  which  such  a  circumstance  is  essential  cannot  be  true.  The  question, 
whether  a  person  has  died  a  natural  death,  as  from  apoplexy,  or  a  violent  one  from 
strangulation ;  whether  the  death  of  a  body  found  immersed  in  water  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  drowning,  or  by  force  and  violence  previous  to  the  immersion  ;  whether  the 
drowning  was  voluntary,  or  the  result  of  force ;  whether  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  the 
body  were  inflicted  before  or  after  death,  —  are  questions  usually  to  be  decided  by  med- 
ical skill.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  where  a  reasonable  doubt  arises 
whether  the  death  resulted  on  the  one  hand  from  natural  or  accidental  causes,  or,  on 
the  other,  from  the  deliberate  and  wicked  act  of  the  prisoner,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
convict,  notwithstanding  strong,  but  merely  circumstantial,  evidence  against  him. 
Even  medical  skill  is  not,  in  many  instances,  and  without  reference  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case,  decisive  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death ;  and  persons  of  sci- 
ence must,  in  order  to  form  their  own  conclusion  and  oninion,  rely  partly  on  external 
circumstances.  It  is,  therefore,  in  aU  cases,  expedient  tnat  all  the  accompanying  facts 
should  be  observed  and  noted  with  the  greatest  accuracy ;  such  as  the  position  of  the 
body,  the  state  of  the  dress,  marks  of  blood,  or  other  indications  of  violence ;  and  in 
cases  of  strangulation,  the  situation  of  the  rope,  the  position  of  the  knot ;  and  also  the 
situation  of  any  instrument  of  violence  or  of  any  olgect  by  which,  considering  the  posi- 
tion and  state  of  the  body,  and  other  circumstances,  it  is  possible  that  the  death  may 
have  been  accidentally  occasioned.*'  2  Stark,  on  Evid.  519-^21  (6th  Am.  ed.).  ]As 
to  opinions  of  experts,  and  non-experts,  and  their  value  as  evidence,  see  Vol.  I.  §§  440 
tt9eq.\ 

^  The  observations  of  Mr  Lofft,  on  the  testimony  of  men  of  science,  are  worthy  of 
profound  attention.  '*  In  general,"  he  says,  "it  may  be  taken,  that  when  the  testi- 
monies of  professional  men  of  just  estimation  are  ajfirmoHve^  they  may  be  safely  cred- 
ited ;  but  when  neffotive,  they  do  not  amount  to  a  disproof  of  a  chai^  otherwise  estab- 
lished by  various  and  independent  circumstances.  Thus,  on  the  view  of  a  body  after 
death,  on  suspicion  oipoiaon,  a  physician  may  see  cause  for  not  positively  pronouncing 
tiiat  the  party  died  by  poiaon:  yet  if  the  party  charged  be  interested  in  the  death,  if 
he  appears  to  have  maide  preparations  of  poisons  without  any  probable  just  motive,  and 
this  secretly ;  if  it  be  in  evidence  that  he  has  in  other  instances  brought  the  life  of  the 
deceased  into  hazard ;  if  he  has  discovered  an  expectation  of  the  fatel  event ;  if  that 
event  has  taken  place  suddenly,  and  without  previous  circumstances  of  ill  health ;  if 
he  has  endeavored  to  stifle  inquiry  by  precipitately  burying  the  body,  and  ^teiwaids, 
on  inspection,  signs  agreeing  with  poison  are  observed,  though  such  as  medical  men  will 
not  positively  affirm  could  not  have  been  owing  to  any  other  cause,  —  the  accumidative 
strength  of  circumstantial  evidence  may  be  such  as  to  warrant  a  conviction ;  since  more 
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a  quantity  was  found  in  the  body  of  the  deceased.  It  is  sufficient 
if  the  jury  are  satisfied,  from  all  the  circumstances,  and  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  death  was  caused  by  poison,  adminis- 
tered by  the  prisoner.^  Upon  the  latter  point,  the  material 
questions  are,  whether  the  prisoner  had  any  motive  to  poison 
the  deceased,  —  whether  he  had  the  opportunity  of  administer- 
ing poison,  —  and  whether  he  had  poison  in  his  possession  or 
power  to  administer.  To  these  inquiries  every  part  of  the  pris- 
oner's conduct  and  language,  in  relation  to  the  subject,  are 
material  parts  of  the  res  geatce,  and  are  admissible  in  evidence.^ 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  poison  was  administered 
by  the  prisoner's  own  hand ;  for  if,  with  intent  to  destroy  the 
deceased,  he  prepares  poison  and  lays  it  in  his  way,  and  he 
accordingly  takes  it  and  dies ;  or,  if  he  gives  it  to  an  innocent 
third  person,  to  be  administered  to  the  deceased  as  a  medicine, 
which  is  done,  and  it  kills  him;  this  evidence  will  support  a 
charge  against  the  prisoner  as  the  murderer.^  So,  where  the 
third  person,  who  was  directed  by  the  prisoner  to  administer 
the  dose,  omitted  to  do  so,  and  afterwards  the  poison  was  acci- 
dentally administered  by  a  child,  and  death  ensued;  this  was 
held  sufficient  to  support  an  indictment  against  the  prisoner  as 
the  sole  and  immediate  agent  in  the  murder.^ 

§  186.  Infanticide.  To  support  an  indictment  for  infanticide, 
at  common  law,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  the  child  was 
wholly  born,  and  was  born  alive,  having  an  independent  circu- 
lation, and  existence.  ^  Its  having  breathed  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  killing  amount  to  murder ;  as  it  might  have  breathed 

cannot  be  reqaind  than  that  the  charge  ahoold  be  rendered  highly  credible  from  a 
variety  of  detached  {>oints  of  proof,  and  that,  sapposing  pol8ou  to  have  been  employed, 
stronger  demonstration  coola  not  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  have  been,  under 
all  the  circnmstances,  prodacible. "     1  Gilb.  on  Evid.  by  Lofll,  p.  302. 

«  R.V.  Tawell,  cited  in  Wills  on  Cir.  Evid.  180,  181,  6th  (Am.)  ed.  208,  204; 
[People  V.  Buchanan,  146  N.  Y.  1.]  Statements  made  by  the  deceased,  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  alleged  poisoning,  are  admissible  to  prove  the  state  of  his  health  at  that 
time :  R.  ».  Johnson,  2  C.  &  E.  354.    And  see  ante.  Vol.  I.  §  102. 

•  See  the  observations  of  BuUer.  J.,  in  Donellan's  Case  j  and  of  Abbott,  J.,  in 
K.  u.  DonnaU  ;  and  of  Rolfe,  B.,  in  R.  v.  Graham  ;  and  of  Parke,  B.,  in  R,  ».  Tawell, 
cited  in  Wills  on  Cir.  Evid,  187-191,  6th  (Am.)  ed.  208,  204  ;  R.  v.  Geerine,  18  Law 
J.  215 ;  mpra,  §  9. 

*  J.  Kely.  52,  68  ;  Foster  849 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  616 ;  R.  v.  Nicholson.  1  East  P.  C. 
846. 

»  R.  V,  Michael,  9  C.  &  P.  866  ;  2  Moody  C.  C.  120. 

1  [Johnson  v.  State,  24  8.  W.  286,  Tex.  Cr.  App.  Changed  by  statute  in  Florida: 
Williams  v.  State,  84  Fla.  217.  Where  a  child  bom  alive  dies  of  bruises  inflicted  on 
it  before  birth  by  the  defendant's  beating  its  mother,  the  defendant  may  be  convicted 
of  murder:  Ckrke  v.  State,  28  S.  671,  Ala.^ 
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before  it  was  entirely  bom;'  nor  is  it  essential  that  it  should 
have  breathed  at  the  time  it  was  killed,  as  many  children  are 
bom  alive  and  yet  do  not  breathe  for  some  time  afterwards.^ 
Neither  is  it  material  that  it  is  still  connected  with  the  mother 
by  the  nmbilical  cord,  if  it  be  wholly  brought  forth,  and  have 
an  independent  circulation.^  But  in  all  cases  of  this  class  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  stronger  evidence  of  intentional  vio- 
lence will  be  required  than  in  other  cases ;  it  being  established 
by  experience  that  in  cases  of  illegitimate  birth,  the  mother,  in 
the  agonies  of  pain  or  despair,  or  in  the  paroxysm  of  temporary 
insanity,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  the  death  of  her  offspring, 
without  any  intention  of  committing  such  a  crime;  and  that 
therefore  mere  appearances  of  violence  on  the  child's  body  are 
not  sufficient  to  establish  her  guilt,  unless  there  be  .proof  of  cir- 
cumstances, showing  that  the  violence  was  intentionally  com- 
mitted, or  the  marks  are  of  such  a  kind  as  of  themselves  to 
indicate  intentional  murder.^ 

§  137.  GKillty  Agency  of  prisoner.  After  proving  that  the 
deceased  was  feloniously  killed,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
prisoner  was  the  guilty  agent  And  here,  also,  any  circumstances 
in  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the  prisoner,  tending  to  fix 
upon  him  the  guilt  of  the  act,  such  as  the  motives  which  may 
have  urged  him  to  its  commission,  the  means  and  facilities  for 
it  which  he  possessed,  his  conduct  in  previously  seeking  for  an 
opportunity,  or  in  subsequently  using  means  to  avert  suspicion 
from  himself,  to  stifle  inquiry,  or  to  remove  material  evidence, 
are  admissible  in  evidence.  Other  circumstances,  such  as  pos- 
session of  poison  or  a  weapon,  wherewith  the  deed  may  have 
been  done,  marks  of  blood,  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  dress, 
indications  of  violence,  and  the  like,  are  equally  competent  evi- 
dence. But  it  is  to  be. recollected,  that  a  person  of  weak  mind 
or  nerves,  under  the  terrors  of  a  criminal  accusation,  or  of  his 
situation  as  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion  against  him,  and 

•  B.  V.  Eooch,  6  C.  &  P.  589 ;  R.  v.  Ponlton,  ib.  829. 

•  R.  9.  Brain,  6  C.  &  P.  849. 

«  R.  o.  Beeves,  9  C.  &  P.  25  ;  R.  9.  Cnztchley,  7  id.  814  ;  R.  o.  Sellii,  ib.  850 ; 
R.  V.  Wright,  9  id.  754  ;  Wills  on  Cir.  Evid.  p.  204,  5th  (Am.)  ed.  267 ;  R.  v.  Trilloe, 
S  Moody  0.  0.  260  ;  1  C.  &  M.  650.  If  the  child  be  intentionally  mortally  injared 
before  it  is  bom,  bat  is  bom  alire,  and  afterwards  dies  of  that  ix^jury,  it  is  murder : 
8  Inst.  50  ;  1  Ross,  on  Crimes,  485  ;  B.  r.  Senior,  1  Moody  C.  C.  846 ;  4  Com.  Dig. 
Jnatices,  M.  2,  p.  449.    See  R.  v.  West,  2  C.  &  E.  784. 

•  Alison's  Prin.  Crim.  Law,  pp.  158»  159 ;  Wills  on  Cir.  Evid.  206«  207,  5th  (Am. ) 
ed.  269,  270. 
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ignorant  of  the  nature  of  evidence  and  the  course  of  criminal 
proceedings,  and  unconscious  of  the  security  which  truth  and 
sincerity  afford,  will  often  resort  to  artifice  and  falsehood,  and 
even  to  the  fabrication  of  testimony,  in  order  to  defend  and  exon- 
erate himself.^  In  order,  therefore,  to  convict  the  prisoner 
upon  the  evidence  of  circomstances,  it  is  held  necessary  not 
only  that  the  circumstances  all  concur  to  show  that  he  com- 
mitted the  crime,  but  that  they  all  be  inconsistent  with  any 
other  rational  conclusion.^ 

§  188.  Same  Subject.  But,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  pris- 
oner was  the  guilty  agent,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the 
fatal  deed  was  done  immediately  by  his  otvn  hand.  We  have 
already  seen  that,  if  he  were  actually  present,  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  deed;  or  were  constructively  present,  by  performing 
his  part  in  an  unlawful  and  felonious  enterprise,  expected  to 
result  in  homicide,  such  as  by  keeping  watch  at  a  distance  to 
prevent  surprise  or  the  like,  and  a  murder  is  committed  by  some 
other  of  the  party,  in  pursuance  of  the  original  design ;  or  if  he 
combined  with  others  to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  with  the  reso- 
lution to  overcome  all  opposition  by  force,  and  it  results  in  a 
murder;  or  if  he  employ  another  person,  unconscious  of  guilt, 
such  as  an  idiot,  lunatic,  or  child  of  tender  age,  as  the  instru- 

1  2  Hale  P.  C.  290 ;  8  Inst  202 ;  2  Stark.  Et.  521,  522. 

^  Hodge's  Case,  2  Lewin  C.  0.  227.  In  this  case  the  prisoner  was  charged  with 
murder.  The  case  was  one  of  circnmstantial  evidence  altocether,  and  contained  no  one 
fact  which,  taken  alone,  arooanted  to  a  presumption  of  ffuilt.  The  murdered  party  (a 
woman) ,  who  was  also  robbed,  was  returning  from  marKet  with  money  in  her  pocket ; 
but  how  much,  or  of  what  particular  description  of  coin,  could  not  be  ascertained  dis- 
tinctly. The  prisoner  was  well  acquainted  with  her,  and  had  been  seen  near  the  spot 
(a  lane)  in  or  near  which  the  murder  was  committed,  yeiy  shortly  before.  There  were 
also  four  other  persons  together  in  the  same  lane  about  the  same  period  of  time.  The 
prisoner,  also,  was  seen  some  hours  later,  and  on  the  same  day,  but  at  a  distance  of 
some  miles  from  the  spot  in  question,  burying  something;  which,  on  the  following  day, 
was  taken  up  and  turned  out  to  be  money,  and  which  corresponded  generally  as  to 
amount  with  that  which  the  murdered  woman  was  supposed  to^have  had  in  her  posses- 
sion when  she  set  out  on  her  return  home  from  market,  and  of  which  she  had  been 
robbed. 

Alderson,  B.,  told  the  jury,  that  the  case  was  made  up  of  ciroumstanoes  entirely;  and 
that,  before  they  could  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  they  must  be  satisfied,  "  not  only  that 
these  circumstances  were  consistent  with  hu  having  committed  the  act,  but  they  must 
also  be  satisfied  that  tht  facta  toere  siuh  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  other  ratitmal  eon- 
elusUm  than  that  the  prisoner  toas  the  guilty  person, "  He  then  pointed  out  to  them 
the  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  look  for,  and  often  slightly  to  distort,  the  facts,  in 
order  to  establish  sndi  a  proposition ;  forgetting  that  a  single  drcumstanoe  which  la 
inconsistent  with  such  a  conclusion  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  inasmuch 
as  it  destroys  the  hypothesis  of  guilt.  The  learned  Baron  then  summed  up  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  the  juiy  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  See  1  Stark.  Ev.  (London 
ed.  1858)  862.  jjaduon  v.  State,  9  Tex.  App.  114.  See  amU,  Vol.  I  §§  13  a,  74--81, 
and  notes.  I 
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ment  of  his  crime,  — he  is  guilty  as  the  principal  and  immediate 
ofFender,  and  the  charge  against  him  as  such  will  be  supported 
by  evidence  of  these  facts.  ^ 

§  139.  Cause  of  Death.  If  death  ensues  from  a  woundy  given 
in  malice,  but  not  in  its  nature  mortal,  but,  which  being  neglected 
or  mismanaged,  the  party  died ;  this  will  not  excuse  the  prisoner 
who  gave  it;  but  he  will  be  held  guilty  of  the  murder,  unless 
he  can  make  it  clearly  and  certainly  appear  that  the  maltreat- 
ment of  the  wound,  or  the  medicine  administered  to  the  patient, 
or  his  own  misconduct,  and  not  the  wound  itself,  was  the  sole 
cause  of  his  death;  for  if  the  wound  had  not  been  given,  the 
party  had  not  died.^  So,  if  the  deceased  were  ill  of  a  disease 
apparently  mortal,  and  his  death  were  hastened  by  injuries 
maliciously  inflicted  by  the  prisoner,  this  proof  will  support 
an  indictment  against  him  for  murder;  for  an  offender  shall  not 
apportion  his  own  wrong. ^ 

§  140.  Mode  of  xming.  The  mode  of  kiUing  is  not  material, 
Mariendi  mille  fiffurce.  It  is  only  material  that  it  be  shown  that 
the  deceased  died  of  the  injury  inflicted,  as  its  natural,  usual, 
and  probable  consequence.  The  nature  of  the  injury  is  specifi- 
cally set  forth  in  the  indictment;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,^ 
it  is  etffieient  if  the  proof  agree  with  the  allegation  in  its  substance 
and  generic  character,  without  precise  conformity  in  every  par- 
ticular. Thus,  if  the  allegation  be  that  the  death  was  caused  by 
stabbing  with  a  dagger,  and  the  proof  be  of  killing  by  any  other 
sharp  instrument;^  or  if  it  be  alleged  that  the  death  was  caused 

1  Ante,  Vol.  T.  §  111 ;  supra,  tit.  Accessoir,  passim;  supra,  §  9;  Foster  259,  850, 
358;  R.  V.  Gnlkin,  5  C.  ft  P.  121;  1  Hole  P.  C.  461;  1  Ross,  on  Crimes,  26-80,  5tli 
(Eng.)  ed.  160,  161;  B.  v,  Tyler,  8  C.  &  P.  616;  |Com.  v.  Chapman,  11  Cush. 
(Mas.)  422.1 

1  Com.  V.  M'Pike,  8  Gush.  181;  McAUister  v.  State,  17  Ala.  484;  Com.  o.  Green, 
1  Ashm.  289;  R.  p.  Rew,  J.  Eely.  26;  1  Hale  P.  C.  428;  1  Ruas.  on  Crimea,  505,  5tU 
(Ens.)  ed.  674,  675;  B.  v.  Holland,  2  M.  &  Bob.  851;  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of  Scot- 
lan£  147;  {State  v.  Bentley,  44  Conn.  587;  Bowles  v.  State,  58  Ala.  835;  State  v. 
Briscoe,  80  La.  Ann.  Pt.  I.  438;  Williams  o.  State,  2  Tez.  App.  271;  State  v.  Mor- 
phy,  88  Iowa,  270;[  [Dauffhdrill  v.  State,  118  Ala.  7;  State  v.  Edgerton,  100  Pa.  63 ; 
Com.  V.  Eisenhower,  181  ia.  470 ;  Territoij  v.  Yee  Dan,  7  N.  M.  &9 ;  Qark  v.  Com., 
90  Ya.  860;  State  v.  Hambright,  111  N.  C.  707.3 

>  1  Hale  P.  C.  428;  1  Bnss.  on  Crimes,  505,  506,  and  note  by  Greayes,  5th  (Eng.) 
ed.  675,  676;  R.  v.  Martin,  5  C.  &  P.  128;  B.  v.  Webb»  1  M.  &  Rob.  405 ;  }Com.  v. 
Fox,  7  Gray  (liasa)  585.  Bnt  if  one  person  inflicts  a  mortal  wound,  ana»  before 
death  from  the  woond,  the  party  is  killed  by  the  act  of  another,  this  is  not  murder  in 
the  first :  State  o.  Scates^  5  Jones  (N.  C. )  420.  |  [Bat  if  one  inflicts  a  mortal  wound 
in  self-defence,  and  then  inflicts  a  second  wound  not  in  self-defence  which  contributes 
to  or  accelerates  death,  he  is  gnUty  of  felonious  homicide.  Bogeis  v.  State,  60  Ark.  76.3 

1  Ante,  Vol.  I.  §  65.    And  see  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  46,  8  87. 

*  R.  o.  Mackalley,  9  Bep.  65,  67 ;  2  Inst.  819.    So,  it  the  charge  be  of  muxder  by 
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by  a  blow  with  a  club,  or  by  a  particular  kind  of  poison,  or  by  a 
particular  manner  of  suffocation,  and  the  proof  be  of  killing  by 
a  blow  given  with  a  stone  or  any  other  substance,  or  by  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  poison,  or  another  manner  of  suffocation,  it  is  suffi- 
cient;^ for,  as  Lord  Coke  observes,  the  evidence  agrees  with  the 
effect  of  the  indictment,  and  so  the  variance  from  the  circum- 
stance  is  not  material,^  But  if  the  evidence  be  of  death  in  a 
manner  essentially  different  from  that  which  is  alleged ;  as,  if  the 
allegation  be  of  stabbing  or  shooting,  and  the  evidence  be  of 
death  by  poisoning;  or  the  allegation  be  of  death  by  blows 
inflicted  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  proof  be  that  the  deceased  was 
knocked  down  by  him  and  killed  by  falling  on  a  stone,  —  the 
indictment  is  not  supported.^  And  whatever  be  the  act  of  vio- 
lence alleged,  it  must  appear  in  evidence  that  the  death  was  the 
consequence  of  that  act.  But  if  it  be  proved  that  blows  were 
given  by  a  lethal  weapon,  and  were  followed  by  insensibility  or 
other  symptoms  of  fatal  danger,  and  afterwards  by  death,  this  is 
sufficient  to  throw  on  the  prisoner  the  burden  of  proving  that  the 
death  proceeded  from  some  other  cause.® 

§  141.  Contribatiiig  CaiuieB.  Where  the  death  is  charged  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  particular  artificial  cause,  and  the  proof 
is  that  it  was  only  accelerated  by  that  cause^  but  in  fact  proceeded 
from  anotJier  artificial  catiscy  the  evidence  does  not  support  the 
charge.  Thus,  where  the  charge  was  of  causing  the  death  of  a 
child  by  exposing  it  to  cold,  and  the  proof  was  that  it  was  found 
exposed  in  a  field  alive,  but  with  a  mortal  contusion  on  its  head, 
and  that  it  died  in  a  few  hours  afterwards ;  it  was  held,  that  if 

"  cutting  with  a  hatchet,"  or,  by  "strikiDg  and  cntting  with  an  instrament  un- 
known, evidence  may  he  given  of  shooting  with  a  pistol :  People  v,  Ck)lt,  8  Hill 
(N.  Y.)  432.  And  if  the  charge  he  of  shooting  with  a  leaden  bullet,  it  is  supported 
by  proof  of  shooting  with  a  load  of  duck  shot :  Goodwin's  Case,  4  Sm.  &  M.  620. 

•  2  Hale  P.  C.  185;  R.  v.  Tye,  Russ.  &  Ry.  845 ;  R.  v.  Oulkin,  5  C.  &  P.  121; 
R.  V.  Waters,  7  id.  250 ;  R.  v,  Grounsell,  ib.  788  ;  R.  v.  Martin,  5  id.  128.  And  see 
R.  V.  Hickman,  ib.  151 ;  R.  v.  O'Brian,  2  C.  &  K.  115  ;  R.  v.  Wannan,  ib.  196  ;anU, 
Vol.  I.  §  65. 

«  R.  v.  Thompson,  1  Moody  C.  C.  189 ;  R.  v.  Kelly,  ib.  118.  If  the  aUegation 
be  of  shooting  with  a  leaden  bullet,  and  the  proof  be  that  there  was  no  buUet,  but  that 
the  injury  proceeded  from  the  wadding ;  quaere,  whether  the  ohaige  is  supported  by  the 
evidence.     And  see  R.  v.  Hughes,  5  C.  &  P.  126. 

^A  {So,  where  the  indictment  allegsd  that  the  prisoner  assaulted  the  deceased,  and 
**  in  some  wa^  and  manner,  and  by  the  use  of  some  means  and  instruments  to  the  jury 
unknown,"  killed  her,  and  the  evidence  was  that  the  deceased  died  from  fright  caused 
by  the  violence  of  the  accused,  but  there  was  no  proof  that  actual  personiu  violence 
was  the  sole  and  immediate  cause  of  tlie  death,  the  conviction  was  sustained :  Coz  v. 
People,  80  N.  Y.  500.  J 

«  U.  S.  V.  Watbeiger,  8  Wash.  515. 
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the  death  was  only  accelerated  by  the  exposure,  the  charge  was 
not  supported.^  So^  if  the  indictment  diarges  that  the  death 
was  occasioned  by  two  joiwUy  co-operating  eauusj  as  by  starving 
and  beating,  both  must  be  proved  or  the  indictment  fails.  ^  But 
if  the  charge  be  of  killing  by  the  act  of  the  prisoner  as  the 
cause,  and  the  proof  is  that  the  deceased  was  sick,  and  must 
Boon  have  died  from  his  disease,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
violent  act  of  the  prisoner  only  having  accelerated  his  death, 
the  charge  is  nevertheless  supported.^ 

§  142.  Indlreot  Mnrder.  Forcing  a  person  to  do  an  act  which 
causes  his  death,  renders  the  death  the  guilty  deed  of  him  who 
compelled  the  deceased  to  do  the  act.  And  it  is  not  material 
whether  the  force  were  applied  to  the  body  or  the  mind ;  but,  if 
it  were  the  latter,  it  must  be  shown  that  there  was  the  appre- 
hension of  immediate  violence,  and  well  grounded,  from  the 
circumstances  by  which  the  deceased  was  surrounded;  and  it 
need  not  appear  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  escape ;  but  it 
must  appear  that  the  step  was  taken  to  avoid  the  threatened 
danger,  and  was  such  as  a  reasonable  man  might  take.^  But  if 
the  charge  be  that  the  prisoner  ^^  did  compel  and  force  "  another 
person  to  do  an  act  which  caused  the  deatii  of  a  third  party,  this 
allegation  will  require  the  evidence  of  personal  aflSnnative  force, 
applied  to  the  party  in  question.  Thus,  where  it  was  stated  in 
the  indictment  that  the  prisoner  ^^  did  compel  and  force  "  A  and 
B  to  leave  working  at  the  windlass  of  a  coal-mine,  by  means  of 
which  the  bucket  fell  on  the  head  of  the  deceased,  who  was  at 

1  Stockdale's  Oase,  2  Lewin  G.  C.  220;  1  Bnas.  on  GrimeB,  566,  5th  (Eng.)  e<L  650. 

*  Ibid. ;  B.  o.  Saanden,  7  G.  &  P.  277. 

•  State  V,  Morea,  2  Ala.  275;  iCom.  v.  Fox,  7  Oiay  (Mass.)  585.  An  assaolt 
with  the  hands  and  feet  only,  npon  a  person  whom  the  prisoner  knew,  or  had  reason- 
able canae  to  believe,  was  so  feeble  that  the  attack  might  hasten  her  death,  is  enoi^ 
to  warrant  a  conviction  of  mnider.  Otherwise,  if  the  criminal  did  not  know,  or  have 
xeasonable  canae  to  believe,  the  deceased  to  be  so  feeble :  ibid.  | 

1  R.  V.  Pitts,  Garr.  k  Marshm.  284,  per  Erskine,  J.;  K  v,  Evans,  1  Knss.  on 
Grimes,  489,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  650;  B.  v.  Waters,  6  G.  &  P.  828.  If  a  shipmaster 
knowingly  and  maUoiously  compels  a  sick  or  disabled  seaman  to  fo  aloft,  while  ne  is  in 
snch  a  state  of  debility  and  ezhanstioQ  that  he  cannot  comply  without  danger  of  death 
or  enormous  bodily  iqjnry,  and  the  seaman  falls  from  the  mast  and  is  orowned  or 
kiUed,  it  is  mnider  in  the  master,  whether  the  means  of  compulsion  were  moral  or 
phviical:  U.  8.  v.  Freeman,  4  Mason  505.  ]Bnt  if  a  seaman  m  good  health,  in  the 
ordinary  coarse  of  his  dnty  is  at  work  on  the  royal  yard  ann,  and  falls,  by  accident, 
into  the  sea,  and  the  captain  refoses  to  heave  to  the  vessel,  lower  boats,  or  make  any 
attempt  to  save  the  man,  although  it  might  have  been  done  without  extreme  danger 
to  the  vessel  and  the  lives  of  those  on  board,  yet,  if  the  refusal  is  not  promptedby 
express  maliee,  the  oaptainUB  guilty  only  of  manslsnghter ;  and  if,  on  the  evidence, 
there  n  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  the  seaman  was  not  killed  by  the  fidl,  the  jury 
sbonld  acquit :  IT.  &  v.  Knowles,  4  Sawy.  a  G.  517.} 
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the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  killed  him ;  and  the  evidence  was 
that  A  and  B  were  working  at  one  handle  of  the  windlass,  and 
the  prisoner  at  the  other,  all  their  united  strength  being  requi- 
site to  raise  the  loaded  bucket,  and  that  the  prisoner  let  go  his 
handle  and  went  away,  whereupon  the  others,  being  unable  to 
hold  the  windlass  alone,  let  go  their  hold,  and  so  the  bucket 
fell  and  killed  the  deceased ;  it  was  held,  that  this  evidence  was 
not  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment.^ 

§  143.  Place.  In  regard  to  the  place  where  the  crime  was 
committed,  it  is  material  to  prove  that  it  was  done  in  the  eounty 
where  the  trial  is  had;  for,  by  the  common  law,  murder,  like 
all  other  offences,  can  be  inquired  of  only  in  the  county  where 
it  was  committed.  Hence,  the  indictment  should  be  so  drawn 
that  it  may  judicially  appear  to  the  court  that  the  offence  was 
committed  within  the  county,  this  being  the  limit  of  their  juris- 
diction; and  the  uniform  course,  in  capital  cases,  has  always 
been  to  state  also  the  town  or  parish  where  it  was  done ;  but  it 
is  not  material,  at  this  day,  to  prove  the  town  or  parish,  in  any 
case,  unless  where  it  is  stated  as  matter  of  local  description, 
and  not  as  venue.  ^  Neither  is  it  material,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  to  prove  the  precise  time  when  the  crime  was  perpetrated, 
if  it  be  alleged  and  proved  that  the  death  took  place  within  a 
year  and  a  day  after  the  injury  or  mortal  stroke  was  inflicted.^ 

§  144.  Malice  aforethought  The  chief  characteristic  of  this 
crime,  distinguishing  it  from  every  other  species  of  homicide, 
and  therefore  indispensably  necessary  to  be  proved,  is  malice 
prepense  or  aforethought^      This  term,   however,   is  not  re- 

a  R.  V.  Lloyd,  1  C.  &  p.  801. 

1  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25,  §  84 ;  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  800,  801,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  iiL 
403;  Com.  v.  Springfield,  7  Mass.  18.  By  the  common  law,  as  recited  in  the  Stat. 
2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  24,  §  2,  if  the  mortal  stroke  or  injarv  was  given  in  one  county,  and 
the  death  hap^ned  in  another,  the  party  conld  not  be  tri^  in  either ;  bnt,  by  that 
statute,  provision  was  made  that  the  trial  might  be  had  in  either  of  the  counties;  and 
the  like  rule  is  adopted  generally  in  the  United  States.  The  reason  for  this  strictness 
in  regard  to  the  place  of  trial  was,  that  anciently  the  juron  decided  causes  upon  tiieir 
own  private  knowledge,  as  well  as  upon  the  evidence  ^[iven  by  others,  and  therefore 
were  summoned  de  vicineto.  See  Stephen  on  Ploadmg,  pp.  158,  297,  801  (Am.  ed. 
1824). 

a  Supra,  §  120. 

1  jThe  meaning  of  the  word  "malice"  has  thus  been  defined  by  Mr.  Stephen  (Dig. 
Crim.  Law,  art.  223)  : —  "  Malice  aforethought  means  auy  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing states  of  mind  :  (a)  an  intention  to  cause  the  death  of,  or  grievous  bodily  harm  to, 
any  person,  whether  such  person  is  the  person  actually  killed  or  not.  (b)  Knowledse 
that  the  act  which  causes  aeath  will  probably  cause  uie  death  of,  or  grievous  bodily 
harm  to,  some  person,  whether  sucn  person  is  the  person  actually  killed  or  not, 
altiiough  such  knowledge  is  accompanied  by  indifference,  whether  death  or  grievous 
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stricted  to  spite  or  maleyolence  towards  the  deceased  in  par- 
ticular; but,  as  we  have  stated  in  a  preceding  section,  it  is 
undersood  to  mean  that  general  malignity  and  recklessness  of 
the  lives  and  personal  safety  of  others  which  proceed  from  a 
heart  void  of  a  just  sense  of  social  duty  and  fatally  bent  on  mis- 
chief.^ And  whenever  the  fatal  act  is  committed  deliberately, 
or  without  adequate  provocation,  the  law  presumes  that  it  was 
done  in  malice;^  and  it  behooves  the  prisoner  to  show,  from 
evidence,  or  by  inference  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  the  offence  is  of  a  mitigated  character,  and  does  not  amount 
to  murder.^    In  showing  this,  the  idea  or  meaning  of  what  the 

bodily  harm  is  caused  or  not,  or  by  a  wish  that  it  may  not  be  cansed.  (c)  An  intent 
to  commit  any  felony  whatever,  (d)  An  intent  to  oppose  by  force  any  officer  of  justice 
on  his  way  to,  in,  or  returning  from,  the  execution  of  the  duty  of  arresting,  keeping  in 
custody,  or  imprisoning  any  person  whom  he  is  lawfuUy  entitled  to  arrest,  keep  in 
custody,  or  imprison,  or  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace,  or  dispersing  an  unlawful 
assembly,  provided  that  the  person  killed  is  such  an  officer  so  employed."  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  sul^ect  of  criminal  intent,  see  Holmes's  Common  Law,  Lecture  II. | 

3  See  st^fra,  §  14 ;  4  BL  Gomm.  198 ;  Foster  256,  257 ;  2  Stark.  Evid.  516, 
4th  (Am.)  ed.  908  ;  U.  S.  v.  Ross,  1  GaU.  628 ;  [State  v,  Becker,  9  Houst  41 1 ; 
Johnson  v.  State,  92  Ga.  36.  Where  an  attempt  to  commit  murder  by  poisoning  in 
one  State  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  successful,  and  the  prisoner  brings  the 
supposed  corpse  into  another  State  and  beheads  it,  he  may  be  convicted  of  muraer  in 
the  latter  State  :  Jackson  v.  Com.,  88  S.  W.  1091,  Ey.] 

»  [Davis  V.  State,  51  Neb.  801;  State  v.  Weeden,  138  Mo.  70 ;  Pointer  v.  XJ.  S., 
151  U.  S.  896;  People  v,  Sliney,  187  N.  Y.  570  ;  State  v.  Workman,  89  S.  C.  151 ; 
Ckrke  v.  State,  28  S.  671,  Ala. ;  State  v.  Tommy,  58  P.  157,  Wash.^  jThe  doctrine  of 
York's  Case  has  been  very  much  questioned.  See  ante,  §§  18, 14,  and  notes,  and  YoL  I. 
S§  18,  84.  However  correct  the  principle  may  be  that  the  law  presumes  malice  from 
the  fact  of  homicide  if  nothing  eke  appears  on  the  evidence,  yet  it  rarely  happens  that 
the  mere  fact  of  homicide  ia  the  only  fact  proved.  Generally  there  are  attendant 
circumstances,  e.  g.  the  place,  the  character  of  the  attack,  the  relative  position  or 
strength  of  the  parties,  etc.,  from  which  some  inference  may  logically  be  drawn  by  the 
jury  as  to  whether  the  accused  did  or  did  not  commit  the  act  of  nomicide  with  felonious 
intent,  and  when  any  such  circumstances  are  proved  in  the  case,  the  presumption  of 
felonious  intent,  if  indeed  there  is  such  a  presumption,  disappears,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  felonious  intent  lies  open  to  the  jury,  who  must  be  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  from  all  the  facts  in  the  case  that  the  homicide  was  with  such  intent  before  they 
can  legally  convict  the  accused :  Hawthorne  i;.  State,  58  Miss.  778 ;  State  v.  TVivas, 
82  La.  Ann.  1086 ;  Territory  v.  McAndi'ews,  8  Montana,  158 ;  State  v.  McDonnell,  82 
Yt.  491,  p.  498;  State  v.  Swayze.  80  La.  Ann.  Pt  II.  1828.  But  cf.  as  affirming  the 
doctrine  of  York's  Case  in  language  at  least,  Brown  v.  State,  4  Tex.  App.  275.  As  to 
Uie  effect  of  evidence  raising  a  reasonable  doubt  of  malice,  see  ante,  §  29,  notes.  { 

*  B.  V.  Greenacre,  8  C.  &  P.  85,  per  Tindal,  C.  J. ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  200 ;  supra,  §  18 ; 
York's  Case,  9  Met.  108.  Such  is  also  the  rule  in  Scotland  :  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of 
Scotland,  48,  49.  It  aUio  seems  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Roman  civil  law :  "  Omne 
malum  factum  prave  semper  prsesumitur  actum ;  nisi  rations  persons  contraria 
omnino  oriatur  presumptio.  Mascard.  De  Probat.  Concl.  228,  n.  5.  '*Si  homicidium 
oommittatur,  prasumitur  in  dubio  dolose  committi,  licet  potuisset  patrari  ad  defen- 
sionem."    Id.  Concl.  1007,  n.  62.    '*  Omne  malum  prsesumitur  pessime  factum,  nisi 

Erobetur  contrarium."    Id  Cond.  1168,  n.  23.     [Absence  of  motive  is  a  circumstance 
1  favor  of  the  accused  to  be  considered  by  the  jury :  Pointer  v,  U.  S.,  151  IT.  S.  896.1 
]See  Com.  v.  Hawkins,  8  Gray  (Mass.)  463  ;  U.  S.  v.  Mingo,  2  Curt.  C.  C.  1 ;  H.  & 
V.  Aimstronff,  ib.  446.    If  the  design  to  kill  be  formed  deliberately  for  ever  so  short  a 
time  before  uie  infliction  of  the  mortal  wound,  the  offence  is  murder :  State  v.  McDon- 
nell, 32  Yt  491 ;  People  v,  Bealoba,  17  CaL  889 ;  Donnelly  v.  State,  2  Dutch.  468  and 
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law  terms  mdliee  is  carefullj  to  be  kept  in  view ;  and  the  evi- 
dence is  to  be  directed  not  merely  to  prove  that  he  entertained 
no  ill-will  towards  the  deceased  in  particular,  but  to  show  that, 
in  doing  the  act  which  resulted  fatally,  he  was  not  unmindful, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  duly  considerate  and  careful  of  the 
lives  and  safety  of  all  persons. 

§  145.  Malloe,  BzpreM  and  Implied.  Malice  is  said  to  be 
either  express  or  implied.  Express  malice  is  proved  by  evidence 
of  a  deliberately  formed  design  to  kill  another ;  and  such  design 
may  be  shown  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  act,  such  as 
the  deliberate  selection  and  use  of  a  lethal  weapon,^  knowing 
it  to  be  such;  a  preconcerted  hostile  meeting,  whether  in  a 
regular  duel,  with  seconds,  or  in  a  street  fight  mutually  agreed 
on  or  notified  and  threatened  by  the  prisoner;  privily  lying  in 
wait,  a  previous  quarrel  or  grudge,  the  preparation  of  poison,  or 
other  means  of  doing  great  bodily  harm,  or  the  like.*  Implied 
or  constructive  malice  is  an  inference  or  conclusion  of  law  upon 
the  facts  found  by  the  jury :  and,  among  these,  the  actual  inten- 
tion of  the  prisoner  becomes  an  important  fact ;  for  though  he 
may  not  have  intended  to  take  away  life,  or  to  do  any  personal 
harm,  yet  he  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  perpetration  of  some 
other  felonious  or  unlawful  act,  from  which  the  law  raises  the 
presumption  of  malice.^  Thus,  if  one  attempts  to  kill  or  maim 
A,  and  in  the  attempt,  by  accident,  kills  B,^  who  was  his  dear- 
est friend  or  darling  child ;  or  if  one,  in  the  attempt  to  procure 

601 ;  state  v.  Shonltz,  26  Mo.  128  ;  Oom.  v.  Webster,  6  Cash.  (Mmb.)  804 ;  Wright  v. 
Com.,  88  Oratt  (Va.)  880;  Binna  v.  State,  66  Ind.  428;  [AlleQ  v.  U.  S.,  164  U.  8. 
492 ;  DaoghdriU  v.  SUte,  118  Ala.  7;  State  v.  Straub,  16  Wash.  Ill;  State  v.  Gin 
Pom,  16  Wash.  425  ;  State  v.  Davis,  9  Hoast  407  ;  Lawrence  o.  State,  86  S.  W.  90, 
Tex.  Cr.  App. ;  Perry  v.  State,  80  S.  E.  908,  Ga. ;  Com.  v.  Eokerd,  174  Pa.  187 ; 
People  V.  Taczkewitz,  149  N.  Y.  240  ;  State  o.  McOormac,  116  K.  0.  1088 ;  Carleton 
V.  State,  48  Neb.  878.  J  This,  however,  does  not  render  it  less  necessary  to  allege  and 
prove  the  express  mahce,  or  deliberation  and  premeditation,  and  malice  aforethonght, 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  snp^rt  a  conviction  for  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
The  cases  to  this  point  are  collected  in  Wharton,  Homicide,  {  177.  See  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  Gierke,  J.,  in  Sanchez  v.  People,  22  N.  T.  147,  to  the  point  that,  under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  passion,  a  man  may  be  so  far  incapax  doU  as  to  plan  a  ddiber- 
ate  homicide  without  legal  malice  prepense.  ( 

1  [;Ck>bb  V.  State,  115  Ala.  18 ;  Compton  v.  State,  110  id.  24 ;  State  v.  Davis,  0 
Houst.  407 ;  Brown  v.  Com.,  19  S.  E.  447,  Va.    CarUrc^  State  v.  Earnest,  56  Kan.  81.] 

>  4  Bl.  Comm.  198,  199.  And  see  State  v.  ZeUers,  2  Halst.  220 ;  Stone's  Case,  4 
Humph.  27.  Where  the  crime  is  charged  to  have  been  committed  with  the  actual  and 
premeditated  desiffn  to  kill  the  deceased,  this  has  been  regarded  as  of  the  essenoe  of 
the  charge,  and  held  necessary  to  be  proved  :  People  v.  White,  24  Wend.  520. 

s  2  Stark,  on  Evid.  515,  516,  4th  (Am.)  ed.  902,  908;  Foster  265-257 ;  [Stote 
V,  Foster,  186  Mo.  658  ;  Reddick  v.  Com.,  88  S.  W.  416,  Ey.l 

«  [Brown  «.  State,  147  Ind.  28  ;  State  v.  McGonigle,  14  Wash.  694  ;  BichardB  v. 
State,  85  Tex.  Cr.  App.  88 ;  Com.  v.  Breyessee,  160  Pa.  451.3 
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an  abortion,  oanses  the  death  of  the  mother;  or  i^  in  a  riot  or 
fight,  one  of  the  parties  accidentally  kills  a  third  person,  who 
interfered  to  part  the  combatants  and  preserve  the  peace,  —  the 
law  implies  malice,  and  the  slayer  is  held  guilty  of  murder.^ 
And  though  other  agents  intervene  between  the  original  felonious 
act  and  its  consummation,  as,  if  A  gives  poisoned  food  to  B, 
intending  that  he  should  eat  it  and  die,  and  B,  ignorant  of  the 
poison,  and  against  the  will  and  entreaty  of  A,  gives  it  to  a 
child,  who  dies  thereby,^  or  it  is  voluntarily  tasted  by  an  inno- 
cent third  person,  by  way  of  convincing  others  of  his  belief  that 
it  is  not  poisoned,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apothecary,  into  whose 
medicine,  prepared  by  him  for  a  sick  person,  another  had  pur- 
posely mingled  poison,  ^ —  the  law  still  implies  malice,  and  holds 
the  wrong-doer  guilty  of  murder. 

§  146,  Malioe>  when  presumed.  Malice  is  also  a  legal  pre- 
sumption, where  an  officer  of  justice  is  resisted  while  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  and  in  such  resistance  is  killed.  And  this 
rule  is  extended  to  all  executive  officers ;  such  as  sherifiFs,  mar- 
shals, and  their  deputies,  coroners,  constables,  bailiffs,  and  all 
others  authorized  to  execute  process  and  preserve  the  peace,  and 
to  all  persons  aiding  them  therein  as  well  as  to  the  watchmen, 
and  officers  and  men  in  the  department  of  police,  and  their 
assistants.  The  rule  also  extends  not  only  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  while  the  officer  is  engaged  in  the  particular  duty 
of  his  office  which  called  him  thither,  but  also  to  the  time  while 
he  is  going  to  and  returning  from  the  places  eundo,  morando^ 
et  redeundo.  It  also  applies  to  all  persons  knowingly  aiding, 
abetting,  and  taking  part  in  the  act  of  resistance.  But  the  rule 
is  limited  to  cases  where  the  officer  is  in  the  due  execution  of 
his  duty,  having  sufficient  authority  for  the  purpose ;  and  where 
his  official  character  or  his  right  to  act  is  either  actually  known, 
or  may  well  be  presumed  from  the  circumstances ;  or  where  the 
slayer,  not  knowing  the  officer  or  the  circumstances,  interfered 
to  help  a  fight,  by  aiding  one  party  against  the  other,  and  not 

*  Foster  261,  262 ;  1  Hale  P.  G.  438,  441 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  81,  §  54 ;  ]  State 
V.  GUmso,  69  He.  163.  If  one  attempts  to  commit  saicide,  and  in  that  attempt  kills 
another,  the  alajer  is  gniltjr  of  crimual  homicide,  although  the  attempt  to  commit 
nicide  maj  not  even  be  punishable  ;  for  the  act  which  he  attempted  to  ao  is  unlawful 
and  criminal :  Com.  v.  Mink,  123  Mass.  422.  For  a  full  and  learned  discussion  of  the 
criminal  law  of  suicide,  see  the  same  case.  | 

<  Saunders's  Case,  Plowd.  478. 

^  Gore's  Case,  9  Bep.  81 
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to  preserve  the  peace  and  prevent  mischief.^  This  rule  is  also 
applied  in  the  case  of  private  persons  killed  in  attempting  to 
arrest  a  criminal  whenever  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
authorize  the  arrest.' 

§  147.  MaUoe.  OroM  ReokieMneas.  Malice  may  also  be  proved 
by  evidence  of  groBB  recklessness  of  human  life^  whether  it  be  in 
the  act  of  wanlon  sport,  such  as  purposely  and  with  intent  to  do 
hurt,  riding  a  vici<ms  horse  into  a  crowd  of  people,  whereby 
death  ensues ;  or  by  castinff  stones^  or  other  heavy  bodies  likely 
to  create  danger,  over  a  wall  or  from  a  building,  with  intent  to 
hurt  the  passers-by,  one  of  whom  is  killed;^  or  where  a  parent 
or  master  corrects  a  child  in  a  savage  and  barbarous  manner,  or 
with  an  instrument  likely  to  cause  death,  whereof  the  child 
dies;'  or  where,  in  any  manner,  the  life  of  another  is  know- 
ingly, cruelly,  and  grossly  endangered,  whether  by  actual  vio- 
lence, or  by  inhuman  privation  or  exposure,  and  death  is  caused 
thereby.^  So,  where  death  ensues  in  a  combat  upon  provocation 
sought  by  the  slayer ;  or  upon  a  punctilio  proposed  by  him,  such 
as  challenging  the  deceased  to  take  a  pin  out  of  his  sleeve  if  he 
dared.*  So,  if  the  provocation  be  by  words  or  gestures  only,  and 
the  stroke  be  with  a  lethal  weapon,  or  in  a  manner  likely  to 
kill,  this  is  evidence  of  malice ;  unless  the  words  or  gestures  be 
accompanied  by  some  act  indicating  an  intention  of  following 
them  up  by  an  actual  assault,  in  which  case  the  offence  is 
reduced  to  manslaughter.^  So,  whatever  be  the  provocation, 
if  afterwards,  and  before  the  fatal  stroke,  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  the  passion  to  subside,  this  is  proof  that  the  killing 

I  See  1  Ra88.  on  Crimes,  pp.  682-538,  692-685,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  707-769,  where  this 
subject  is  folly  treated  ;  a  more  extended  discussion  of  it  being  foreign  from  the  plan 
of  this  work.  See  also  2  Wharton,  Crim.  Law,  7th  ed.  §§  1080-1042  ;  supra,  S  ^28  ; 
Com.  V.  Drew,  4  Uass.  391,  895. 

3  In  what  cases  a  priyate  person  may  make  an  arrest,  see  ftfpm,  §  128,  n. 

1  3  Inst.  67,  as  Hmited  by  Holt,  C.  J.,  1  Ld.  Eaym.  143  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  475 ;  4  Bl. 
Comm.  192,  200  ;  1  East  C.  C.  231. 

«  Foster  262 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  474 ;  Grey's  Case,  J.  Kely.  64. 

»  See  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  pp.  8,  4  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  431,  482 ;  1  East  C.  C. 
225 ;  Calm.  548,  per  Jones,  J. ;  R,  r.  Walters,  Carr.  &  Marshm.  164 ;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes, 
488 ;  Sqnire's  Case,  ib.  490 ;  Stockdale's  Case,  2  Lewin  C.  C.  220  ;  R.  ».  Hnggins, 
2  Stra.  882  ;  Castel  v.  Bambridge,  ib.  854,  856.  {Or  where  one  fires  a  pistol  into  a 
railroad  car  in  which  he  knows  there  are  passengers  (Aiken  ».  State,  10  Tex.  App.  610), 
or  into  a  crowd  (State  v,  Edwards,  71  Mo.  812),  or  fires  a  pistol  at  night  through  a  win- 
dow into  a  lighted  room  in  which  several  people  are  sitting :  Washington  ».  State,  60 
Ala.  10  ;f  [Russell  v.  State,  44  S.  W.  159,  Tex.  Cr.  App.T 

*  lHaleP.C.457. 

»  Watts  ».  Brains,  Cro.  El.  778 ;  J.  Kely.  181 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  456,  466 ;  1  Russ.  on 
Crimes,  515»  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  682,  688;  State  v,  Merrill,  2  Dev.  269. 
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was  of  malice.^  But  when  expre%%  malice  is  once  proved  to  have 
existed,  its  continuance  is  presumed  down  to  the  time  of  the  fatal 
act ;  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  slayer  to  repel  this  pre- 
sumption by  showing  that  the  wicked  purpose  had  afterwards, 
and  before  the  fatal  act,  been  abandoned.  ^  And  where  such 
expressly  malicious  intent  is  proved,  the  provocation  immedi- 
ately preceding  it,  whatever  may  have  been  its  nature,  is  of  no 
avail  to  mitigate  the  offence. 

§  148.  Ihtozioatlon.  It  is  a  settled  principle  that  drunkenness 
is  not  an  excuse  for  a  criminal  act,  committed  while  the  intoxi- 
cation lasts,  and  being  its  immediate  result^  But  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prisoner  in  this  respect  has  sometimes  been  deemed 
a  material  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  been 
guilty  of  the  specific  offence  of  which  he  is  indicted;  as,  for 
example,  whether  he  be  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  or  only  in 
the  second  degree.  Malicious  homicides,  it  is  well  known,  are 
distinguished  by  the  statutes  of  several  of  the  United  States, 
into  cases  of  the  first  and  the  second  degrees,  for  which  differ- 
ent punishments  are  assigned ;  and  though  there  is  some  diver- 
sity in  the  descriptions  of  these  cases,  yet  in  substance  it  will 
be  found,  that  murders,  committed  with  the  deliberate  and  pre- 
meditated purpose  of  killing,  or  in  the  attempt  to  commit  any 
other  crime,  punished  with  death  or  perpetual  confinement  in 
the  State  penitentiary,  are  of  the  first  degree;  and  that  all 
others  are  murders  of  the  second  degree.'  Whenever,  there- 
fore, in  an  indictment  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  the  chief 
ingredient  is  the  deliberately  formed  purpose  of  taking  life,  it 
has  been  held,  in  some  of  the  United  States,  that  evidence  that 
the  prisoner  was  so  drunk  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  forming 

^  The  subject  of  prorocation,  and  when  it  reduces  the  ciime  to  manslaughter,  has 
already  been  considerod.  See  aupra,  §§  122-127.  And  see  State  v.  Hill,  4  Dev.  & 
Bat  491. 

*  Stete  V.  Johnson,  1  Ired.  854  ;  State  «.  Tilly,  S  id.  424 ;  Shoemaker  v.  State,  12 
Ohio  48  ;  Com.  v,  Oreen,  1  Ashm.  289.    And  see  aide,  VoL  I.  §  42. 

1  AnU,  Vol.  II.  §  874;  supra,  §8 ;  State  w.  BuUock,  18  Ala.  418 ;  rCom.  v,  Gil- 
bert,  165  Mass.  46;  State  v.  McDaniel,  115  N.  C.  807;]]  {U.  S.  v.McGlue,  1  Curt. 
C.  C.  1 ;  Stote  v.  Tatro,  50  Vt.  488 ;  People  r.  Williams,  48  Cal.  844,  846  ;  Com.  v. 
Hawkins,  8  Oray  (Mass. )  466.  If  the  prisoner  relies  upon  delirium  tremens  as  a  defence, 
he  must  show  that  at  the  Hme  of  the  act  "he  was  under  a  paroxysm  of  that  disorder :  State 
V.  Sewell,  8  Jones  (N.  C. )  Law,  245.     See  the  whole  subject  of  intoxication  as  a  defence 


8  Humph.  671. 
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Bneh  deliberately  premeditated  design,  is  admissible  in  proof 
that  this  offence  has  not  been  committed.*  Bat  vhether  this 
will  be  generally  admitted  as  a  sound  and  safe  role  of  criminal 
law,  can  be  known  only  from  future  decisions  in  other  States.  ^ 

§  149.  Deolaxatioiis  of  Pzlftoner;  Res  Oeetn.  It  is  not  com- 
petent for  the  prisoner  to  give  in  evidence  his  own  account  of 
the  transaction,  related  immediately  after  it  happened,  even 
though  no  person  was  present  at  the  occurrence ;  for  his  account 
of  it  was  no  part  of  the  re9  gesice.^ 

•  Comwell's  Case,  Mart  &  Terg.  157 ;  Swui'b  Cmb,  4  Humph.  186.  And  aee  State 
r.  McCants,  1  Speen  884 ;  [WxlBon  o.  State,  87  A.  954,  K.  J.  L. ;  People  v.  Leonaidi, 
148  K.  Y.  860.] 

*  {The  rule  stated  by  the  author  eeema  to  hare  been  adopted  in  a  lai^  number  of 
*h  States :  State  v.  Trivas,  82  La.  Ann.  1086 ;  Com.  v.  Piatt,  11  Pbila.  (Pa.)  421 ; 
Jones  9.  Com.,  75  Pa.  St.  408;  Willis  v.  Com.,  82  Oratt.  (Ya.)  929;  Pirtle  u.  State, 
9  Humph.  (Tenn.)  668;  State  v.  Johnson,  40  Conn.  186;  State  «.  Harlow,  21  Mo.  446 ; 
Malone  v.  Stote,  49  Ga.  210  ;  People  v.  Williams,  48  Cal.  344 ;  Clark  v.  State,  40  Ind. 
268;  Blyn  v.  Com.,  1875,  10  Am.  L.  Beg.  n.  b.  577;  Eastwood  v.  People,  8  Park.  Cr. 
Bep.  25 ;  Rogers  v.  Peo^jle,  ib.  632.    And  see  ante,  %  6,  n. 

Proof  of  the  intozioation  of  the  defendant,  howeyer,  is  not  admissible  simply  on  the 
question  of  criminal; intent:  State  v.  Edwards,  71  lio.  812;  [Btete  v.  CBeiUy,  126 
Kl.  597  ;  State  v.  Morgan,  40  S.  C.  845.  But  see  Hill  v.  State,  42  Neb.  508.J  In 
State  V.  Cross,  27  Wis.  882,  it  was  held  that  drunkenness  does  not  mitigate  a  cnme  in 
any  respect ;  and  Bichardson,  J.,  dissenting,  that  the  jury  could  not  give  it  any  weight 
in  determining  whether  a  homicide  was  wimd,  deliberate,  or  premeditated. 

If  intoxication  has  reached  such  a  point  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  accused 
was  physically  unable  to  commit  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged,  this  may  be 
shown  by  eyidence  of  such  intoxication :  Ingalls  v.  State,  48  Wis.  647.  { 

1  State  p.  TiUy,  8  Ired.  424.    And  see  anU,  YoL  I.  $  108. 
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LARCENY. 

§  150.  Definition.  The  most  approved  definition  of  this  ofiPence, 
at  common  law,  is  that  which  is  given  by  Mr.  East;  namely, 
''the  wrongful  or  fraudnlent  taking  and  carrying  away,  by  any 
person,  of  the  mere  personal  goods  of  another,  from  any  place, 
with  a  fehmioM  intent  to  convert  them  to  his  (the  taker's)  own 
nse,  and  make  them  his  own  property,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner.***  But  even  this  definition,  though  admitted  by 
Parke,  B.,  to  be  the  most  complete  of  any,  was  thought  by  him 
to  be  defective,  in  not  stating  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word 
^feloniavsy^  in  that  connection;  which,  he  proceeded  to  say, 
*^  might  be  explained  to  mean  that  there  is  no  color  of  right  or 
excuse  of  the  act ;  '*  adding,  that  the  ^  intent "  must  be  to  deprive 
the  owner  not  temporarily,  but  permanently,  of  his  property.^ 

^  2  East  P.  O.  553 ;  2  Roes,  on  Crimes,  p.  2,  5ih  (Eng.)  ed.  128.  And  see  Ham- 
mon's  Case,  2  Leach  G.  G.  (4th  ed.)  1089,  per  Grose,  J.  The  old  English  lawyers 
deeciibed  larceny  as  '*  Gontrectatio  rei  aliens  frandnlenta,  com  animo  fnrandi,  invito 
illo  dcnnino  eiuiis  res  ills  faerit : "  Bracton,  lib.  8,  c  82,  §  1*  ^«ta  defines  it  in  Brac- 
ton's  own  words :  Fleta,  lib.  1,  o.  88,  f  1.  The  Roman  civil  law  was  larger  than  the 
oommon  law  in  its  comprehension  of  this  ciime»  '*  Fnrtom  est  contrectatio  frandnlosa, 
Incri  ladflndi  mtia,  vel  ipsins  rei,  vel  etiam  imts  ejns  po89e8iioni89e :  *'  Inst  lib.  4,  tit.  1. 
f  1.  In  San&rs's  edition  of  the  Institutes  (London,  1858),  ubi  mprOf  larceny  is  defined 
as  follows :  "  Fnrtom  est  contrectatio  rei  frandolosa,  vel  ipsios  rei,  vel  etiam  nsns  ejus 
posaessiomsve."  To  this  definition  the  learned  editor  has  appended  the  following  note : 
"  The  definition  of  theft  includes  the  tenn  cotUreetatio  rei,  to  show  that  evil  intent  is 
not  snfiScient :  there  must  be  an  actual  touching  or  seizing  of  the  thing;  Jraudulosa,  to 
show  that  the  thing  must  be  seized  with  evil  intent ;  and  rei,  una,  potaeanoms,  to  show 
the  different  interests  in  a  thinp  that  might  be  the  sulject  of  theft.  It  might  seem  that 
it  would  have  made  the  definition  more  complete  to  have  said  eorUredaiio  rei  cUienaa, 
Peihaps  the  word  alimce  was  left  out  because  Jt  was  quite  possible  that  the  domdnus  or 
real  owner  of  a  thing  should  commit  a  theft  in  taking  it  from  the  possessor,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  a  debtor  stealing  a  thing  given  in  pledge ;  and  yet  the  ru  was 
scarcely  aliena  to  the  domimu.  Many  texts  after  the  words  eonirtdtUio  fravdulc&af 
add  luerifiteiendi  gratia^  L  e.,  with  a  design  to  profit  by  the  act,  whether  ih»  profit  be 
that  of  gaining  a  benefit  of  one's  self,  or  that  of  inflicting  an  injury  on  another* 
These  words  are  found  in  the  passage  of  the  Digest  (xlvii  2,  L  8)  from  which  this 
definition  of  theft  is  taken ;  but  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  seems  against  admit- 
ting them  here. 

Even  the  mitnae  of  a  thing  bailed  was  sometimes  eriminal.  "  Placuit  tamen,  eos, 
qui  rebus  oommodatis  aliter  uterenter  quam  ntendas  aooeperint,  ita  ftirtum  oommittere, 
si  se  intelligant  id  invito  domino  &oere^  eumque,  si  intellezisset,  non  pennissurum:" 
Inst.  ub.  9up,  §  7* 

•  R.  1^.  Holloway,  2  G.  A  E.  942»  046 ;  IDenison 0. G.  870 ;  18  Jnr.  86  ;  HcDanieI*s 
Gsse»  8  8m.  A  IL  40L 
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§  151.    Ihdiotment.    In  the  indictment  for  this  offence,  it  is 

alleged,  that  A.  B.  (the  prisoner),  on ^  at ^  such  and 

such  goods  (specifying  the  things  stolen  and  their  value)y  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  one  O.  J),  then  and  there  being  found, 
feloniouuly  did  Btealj  take,  and  carry  away.  And  ordinarily 
these  allegations  are  material  to  be  proved  by  the  prosecutor.^ 

§  152.  Name  of  PriBoner.  The  mere  name  of  the  prisoner^  as 
we  have  already  seen,^  needs  no  proof,  unless  it  be  put  in  issue 
by  a  plea  in  abatement.  It  is  only  necessary  to  show  his  iden- 
tity with  the  person  who  committed  the  offence.  Nor  is  the 
time  material  to  be  proved,  unless  the  prosecution  is  limited  by 
statute  to  a  particular  time.  But  the  place  must  be  so  far 
proved,  as  to  show  that  the  larceny  was  committed  in  the  county 
in  which  the  trial  is  had.^  And  in  legal  contemplation,  where 
goods  are  stolen  in  one  county  and  carried  into  another,  whether 
immediately  or  long  afterwards,  the  offence  may  be  prosecuted 
in  either  county;  for  every  asportation  is  in  law  a  new  caption.' 
This  rule,  however,  is  limited  to  simple  larceny ;  for  if  it  be  a 
compound  offence,  such  as  stealing  from  a  store  or  dwelling- 
house,  or  if  it  be  robbery  from  the  person,  that  offence  must  be 
laid  and  proved  in  the  county  where  the  store  or  house  was  situ- 
ated, or  where  the  person  was  assaulted  and  robbed.^    Whether 

* 

^  I  **  stealing  "  imports  larceny  without  the  words  "  take  and  cany  away : "  Gay  v. 
State,  20  Tex.  604.  An  indictment  for  an  attempt  to  commit  larceny,  which  charges 
the  prisoner  with  attempt  to  steal  *'  the  goods  and  chattels  of  A,"' without  further 
specifying  the  goods  intended  to  be  stolen,  is  sufficiently  certain :  R.  v.  Johnson,  10 
Cox  C.  G.  18.  A  thief  and  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  may  be  jointly  indicted :  Com. 
V.  Adams,  7  Gray  (Mass.)  48. 

A  man  is  not  to  be  convicted  of  larceny  if  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  accessory 
before  or  after  the  fact :  R.  v,  Munday,  2  F.  &  F.  170.  ( 

1  Supra^  §  22. 

^  For  the  reason  of  this  ancient  rule,  see  Co.  Litt.  125  a  ;  Stephen  on  Plead.  298-802. 

•  1  Hale  P.  C.  607,  608  ;  Anon.,  4  Hen.  VII.  6  6,  6  a;  Bro.  Abr.  Coron.  p.  171 ; 
Cool  v.  Dewitt,  10  Mass.  164  ;  Cousin's  Case,  2  Leigh  708  ;  State  v.  Douglass,  17  Me. 
193;  State  v.  Somerville,  21  id.  14,  19 ;  Com.  fr.  Rand,  7  Met  476 ;  {State  v.  Smith, 
66  Mo.  61 ;  Council  v.  State,  2  Tex.  App.  422 ;  Jones  v.  State,  68  Ind.  286  ;  Myers  v. 
People,  26  111.  178  ;  Haskins  «.  People,  16  X.  Y.  844  ;  {  fState  v.  Wade,  66  Kan.  698  ; 
Com.  V.  Rubin,  166  Mass.  468 ;  Hurlbut  v.  State,  72  K  W.  471,  Neb.]]  That  the 
lapse  of  time  between  the  first  taking  and  the  carrying  into  another  county  is  not 
material,  see  Parldns's  Case,  1  Moody  C.  C.  46  ;  1  Lewin  C.  C.  816. 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  607,  608  ;  2  id.  168 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  88,  §  9 ;  2  Buss,  on  Crimes, 
116,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  270 ;  {Smith  v.  State,  66  Ala.  69.  When  the  indictment  is  for 
larceny  in  a  building,  a  statutory  form  of  compound  larceny,  it  must  be  proved  that 
the  property  is  not  only  in  the  building,  but  tnat  the  building  is  its  protection,  i.  «. 
that  it  IS  not  in  the  possession  and  charge  of  any  person,  so  as  to  constitute  the  crime 
of  larceny  from  the  person.  Thus  in  (S>m.  v.  Lester,  129  Mass.  101,  the  facts  were 
that  the  defendant  came  into  a  watchmaker's  shop  and  asked  to  see  some  watches,  and 
the  watches  were  taken  from  a  show-case  and  passed  to  the  defendant  The  witness 
who  testified  to  these  fiEtcts  was  not  sure  whether  the  defendant  held  ti^e  watches  in  his 
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the  indictment  for  larceny  can  be  supported,  where  the  goods 
are  proved  to  have  been  originally  stolen  in  another  State  and 
brought  thence  into  the  State  where  the  indictment  is  found,  is 
a  point  on  which  the  decisions  are  contradictory.^    But  if  the 

hand  or  whether  thev  were  lying  on  the  counter.  While  the  storekeeper's  attention 
was  distracted  the  defendant  ran  off  with  the  watches,  but  was  overtaken  and  caught 
with  them  in  his  possession.  The  property  and  watches  were  in  charge  of  the  store- 
keeper fit  the  time  of  the  theft  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  requested  the  judge  to 
instruct  the  ]nry  that  as  matter  of  law,  this  evidence  was  insufficient  to  warrant 
them  in  finding  the  defendant  guilty  of  lajrceny  in  a  building,  but  the  facts  constituted 
the  offence  of  simple  larceny  only  and  not  larceny  in  a  building.  The  judge,  however, 
refused  this  request,  and  instructed  them  that  if  the  property  was  stolen  by  being 
taken  by  the  defendant  at  a  time  when  the  owner's  attention  was  for  any  cause  diverted 
from  it,  so  that  it  was  not  under  his  immediate  control,  then  the  larceny  would  be  in  the 
building,  and  that,  if  the  owner's  attention  was  in  this  case  diverted  from  the  im- 
mediate oversight  of  the  property  and  the  defendant  took  advantage  of  such  diversion, 
to  take  the  property^  the  offence  of  larceny  in  a  building  was  proved.  The  Supreme 
Court  sustamed  exceptions  to  this  rulinff,  saying,  **  The  watcoes  in  this  case  were  a 
{Murt  of  the  owner's  stock  in  trade  usually  Jkept  by  him  in  the  building.  But  his  tes- 
timony, which  was  the  only  evidence  to  the  point,  is  to  the  effect  that  he  was  in  chaige 
of  the  property  when  the  defendant  came  in  and  asked  to  look  at  some  watches,  and 
he  handed  the  watches  to  the  defendant,  that  he  was  not  sure  whether  the  defendant 
held  the  watches  in  his  hand  or  whether  they  were  lying  on  the  showcase,  and  that 
tiiey  were  stolen  while  he  turned  partially  around  to  place  something  on  the  shelf  he- 
hind  him.  If  they  were  upon  the  showcase  when  stolen,  it  would  be  at  least  doubtful 
whether  they  must  not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  considered  as  rather  in  the  pos- 
sesion of  the  owner  than  under  the  protection  of  the  building.  If  by  the  act  of  the 
owner  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant,  they  certainly  derived  no  protection 
from  the  ouilding.  As  the  evidence  left  it  wholly  uncertain  whether  they  were  on 
the  showcase  or  in  the  defendant's  own  hands,  it  did  not  warrant  a  conviction  of 
larceny  in  a  building."  ( 

*  In  the  affirmative,  see  Com.  v.  Cullins,  1  Mass.  116  ;  Com.  v.  Andrews,  2  id.  14 ; 
Com.  V.  Rand,  7  Met.  475,  477  ;  State  «.  Ellis,  S  Conn.  185 ;  Hamilton's  Case.  11 
Ohio  435;  Simmons  «.  Com.,  5  Binn.  617 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  212  ;  People  v, 
Gardiner,  2  Johns.  477 ;  People  «.  Schenck,  ib.  479.  In  New  York,  the  rule  has 
since  been  changed  by  statute,  upon  which  the  case  of  People  v,  Burke,  il  Wend.  129, 
was  decided.  A  similar  statute  has  been  enacted  in  Alabama :  State  v.  Seay,  8  Stewart 
128  ;  Murray  v.  State,  18  Ala.  727.  And  see  Simpson's  Case,  4  Humph.  456  ;  R.  v. 
Prowes,  1  Moody  C.  C.  849.  But  in  R.  v.  Madge,  9  C.  &  P.  29,  which  was  decided 
upon  the  authority  of  R.  v.  Prowes,  the  learned  judge  apparently  doubted  the  sound- 
ness of  that  case,  in  principle.  ]In  the  affirmative  are  Watson  v.  State,  86  Miss.  598 ; 
State  V,  Johnson,  2  Or.  115  ;  State  v.  Newman,  9  Nev.  48;  fStote  o.  Morrill,  68  Yt. 
6O.3  In  the  negative  are  Lee  v.  State,  64  Ga.  208  ;  MaynanI  v.  State,  14  Ind.  427  ; 
State  p.  Reonnals,  14  La.  Ann.  278  ;  State  v.  lie  Blanch,  2  Yroom  (N.  J.)  82 ;  State 
V,  Brown,  1  Hayw.  (N.  C.)  100;  Simpson  v.  State,  4  Humph.  (Teun.)  456  ;  fStrouther 
V.  Com.,  92  Ya.  789.^  The  same  conflict  of  decision  exists,  as  to  whether,  when  goods 
are  stolen  in  a  foreign  country  and  brought  into  one  of  the  United  States,  Uie  accused  is 
giilty  of  larceny  in  the  State.  Thus  it  was  held  in  the  case  of  State  v.  Bartlett,  11 
Yt  650,  that  where  oxen  were  stolen  in  Canada  and  brought  into  Yermont,  a  convic- 
tion of  larceny  in  the  latter  State  was  proper.  See  also  State  v.  Underwood,  49  Me.  181, 
to  the  same  point.  But  see  Com.  v.  Upnchard,  8  Gray  (Mass.)  484.  In  that  case  the 
theft  was  committed  in  one  of  the  British  Provinces,  and  the  goods  brought  into 
Massachusetts  by  the  thief,  who  was  there  convicted  of  larceny.  The  court,  however, 
ordered  a  new  tnal,  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  did  not  sustain  such  a  charge ;  and 
Shaw,  C.  J.,  after  stating  that  the  main  argument  for  the  conviction  rested  on  the  rule, 
that,  when  property  has  been  stolen  in  one  county  and  carried  by  the  thief  into  another 
county,  he  may  be  indicted  in  either,  said,  "But  in  principle  these  cases  are  not 
strictly  analogous.  If  the  offence  is  committed  anywhere  in  the  realm  of  England,  in 
whatever  county,  the  same  law  is  violated,  the  same  punishment  is  due,  the  rules  of 
evidence  and  of  law  governing  every  step  of  the  proceedings  are  the  same,  and  it  is  a 
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original  taking  were  snch  as  the  common  law  does  not  take 
cognizance  of,  as,  if  the  goods  were  taken  on  the  high  seas,  an 
indictment  at  common  law  cannot  be  sustained  in  any  county.^ 
It  may  here  be  added,  that  in  order  to  render  the  ofiFence  cog- 
nizable in  the  county  to  which  the  goods  are  removed,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  continue  specifically  the  same  goods ;  for  if 
their  nature  be  changed  after  they  are  stolen  in  one  county,  and 
before  they  are  removed  to  another,  the  offence  in  the  latter 
county  becomes  a  new  crime,  and  must  be  prosecuted  as  such. 
Thus,  where  a  brass  furnace,  stolen  in  one  county,  was  there 
broken  in  pieces,  and  the  pieces  were  carried  into  another 
county,  in  which  latter  county  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
larceny  of  a  brass  fiimace  there  ;  he  was  acquitted  upon  this  evi- 
dence ;  for  it  was  not  a  brass  fumacej  but  only  broken  pieces  of 
hrassj  that  he  had  in  that  county.  ^  So,  if  a  joint  larceny  be 
committed  in  one  county  where  the  goods  are  divided,  and  each 
thief  takes  his  separate  share  into  another  county,  this  evidence 
will  not  support  a  joint  prosecution  in  the  latter  county,  for 
there  the  larceny  was  several.® 

§  153.  Value.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  prove  the  value  of  the 
goods  stolen,  except  in  prosecuting  under  statutes  which  have 
made  the  value  material,  either  in  constituting  the  offence,  or 

mere  qnestion  where  the  trial  shall  he  had.  Bat  the  trial,  wherever  had,  ia  exactly 
the  same,  and  the  results  are  the  same.  A  conyiction  or  acquittal  in  any  one  coanly 
is  a  bar  to  any  indictment  in  eveiy  other ;  so  that  the  qoestion  is  oomparatively  im* 
materiaL  ...  It  has,  then,  been  aigned  that  the  same  role  oncht  to  apply  to  foreign 
govemments  as  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  Perhaps  if  it  were  a  new 
question  in  this  Commonwealth,  this  arvument  might  have  some  force  in  leading  to 
another  dedsion  in  regard  to  the  severu  American  States.  But  supposing  it  to  be 
estabUshed  by  these  authorities  as  a  rule  of  law  in  this  Commonwealth,  wat  goods 
stolen  in  anouer  State  and  brought  by  the  thief  in  this  State,  are  to  be  regarded  tech* 
nically  as  goods  stolen  in  this  Commonwealth,  we  think  tlus  forms  no  sufficient  ground 
for  carrying  the  rule  further,  and  applying  it  to  goods  stolen  in  a  foreign  territory, 
under  the  jurisdicUon  of  an  independent  government,  between  which  and  our  own 
there  ha  no  other  relation  than  that  effected  by  the  law  of  nations.  Laws  to  punish 
crimes  are  essentially  local,  and  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  the  States  prescribine  them. 
Indeed  this  case,  and  the  cases  cited,  proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  goooB  were 
actually  stolen  in  this  State.  ...  It  is  only  by  assuming  that  bringing  stolen  goods 
from  a  forei^  country  into  this  State  makes  the  act  Isroeny  here,  that  wis  allegation 
can  be  sustamed ;  but  this  involves  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  law  in  force  in  Nova 
Scotia  to  ascertain  whether  the  act  done  there  was  lelonious,  and,  oonseauently, 
whether  the  ffoods  were  stolen ;  so  that  it  is  by  the  combined  operation  of  the  force 
of  both  laws  that  it  is  made  felony  here.'*  See  also,  in  support  of  these  views,  Stanley 
o.  State,  24  Ohio  St.  166,  — a  well-considered  and  valuable  case.| 

^  8  Inst  118  ;  %  Buss,  on  Crimes,  119,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  S78. 

'  R.  V.  Halloway,  1  C.  A  P.  127.  [So  one  who  kiUs  a  oow  without  intending  to 
steal  it,  and  subsequentiy  steak  the  carcass,  cannot  be  convicted  of  "  cattie  stealing : " 
Nightengale  v.  State,  94  Ga.  895.1 

<B  B.  V.  Bamett,  2  Buss,  on  Cnmes,  117,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  271. 
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in  awarding  the  punishment.^  But  the  goods  must  be  shown  to 
be  of  some  value,'  at  least  to  the  owner;  such  as  reissuable 
bankers'  notes,  or  other  notes  completely  executed,  but  not 
delivered  or  put  in  circulation;'  though  to  third  persons  they 
might  be  worthless.^  It  is  not  essential  to  prove  a  pecuniary 
value,  capable  of  being  represented  by  any  current  coin,  or  of 
being  sold;  it  is  sufBcient  if  it  be  of  valuable  or  economical 
utility  to  the  general  or  special  owner.  ^  If  the  subject  is  a 
bank-note,  the  stealing  of  which  is  made  larceny  by  statute,  it 
must  be  proved  to  be  genuine ;  ^  and  if  it  be  a  note  of  a  bank  in 
another  State,  the  existence  of  the  bank  must  also  be  proved; 
and  this  may  be  shown,  presumptively,  by  evidence,  that  notes 
of  that  description  were  actually  current  in  the  country.  ^ 

§  154  Potnts  In  Can  for  Proseontlon.  But  the  main  points 
necessary  to  be  proved  in  every  indictment  for  this  crime,  are, 
1st,  the  eaptian  and  aspartoHan;  2dly,  mth  a  felonious  intent; 
8dly,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  another  person  named  or  de- 
scribed in  the  indictment.  And  first,  of  the  caption  and  aspor^ 
tatvm.  This,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  consists  in  removing  the 
goods  from  the  place  where  they  were  before,  though  they  be 
not  quite  carried  away ;  ^  as  if  they  be  taken  from  one  room  into 
another  in  the  owner's  house,  or  removed  from  a  trunk  to  the 
floor,  or  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  a  wagon ;  or  if  a  horse  be 
taken  in  one  part  of  the  owner's  close  and  led  to  another,  the 
thief  being  surprised  before  his  design  was  entirely  accom- 

1  See  Hope  v.  Com.,  9  Met  184 ;  {State  v.  Arliu,  27  N.  H.  116.| 

<  Fhipoe's  Case,  2  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  680 ;  }Coxiu  v.  Riggs,  14  Gray  (Mass.) 

876  ;i  [Rose  v.  State,  23  S.  688,  Ala.     That  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  value  is  on  the 

defendant,  see  State  o.  Harris,  119  N.  C.  SllJ 

s  R.  V.  Clark,  Buss.  &  Ry.  181 ;  2  Leach  0,  C.  (4th  ed.)  1086 ;  Ranson's  Oase,  ib. 

1090 ;  Yyse's  Case,  1  Moody  C.  C.  218 ;  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  79,  n.  a,  5th  (Eng.)  ed. 

225 ;  Com.  v.  Rand,  7  Met.  475.    See  R.  v.  Powell,  14  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  575 ;  2  Deni- 

son  C.  C.  408.     [Or  unissued  postage  stamps  :  JoU^  v,  U.  S.,  170  U.  S.  402.1 

*  {It  has  been  held  that  a  railroad  passenger  ticket  which  has  not  been  dated  or 
stamped,  and  is  therefore  useless  as  a  ticket,  was  not  the  subject  of  larceny:  State  v. 
Hill,  1  Houst.  Cr.  Gas.  (Del.)  420.  [ 

*  R.  9.  Bingley,  5  C.  &  P.  602;  R.  v.  Morris,  9  id.  847  ;  R.  v.  Clark,  Buss.&  Ry. 
181.  See  R.  o.  Perry,  1  Denison  C.  C.  69 ;  1  C.  &  K.  725;  R.  o.  Watts.  18  Jur.  192 ; 
24  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  578 ;  6  Cox  C.  C.  804. 

*  £Sate  V.  Tilley,  1  Nott  ft  McC.  9  ;  State  v.  Caasadoe,  ib.  91 ;  State  v.  Allen,  R 
11  Charlt  518. 

7  1  Hale  C.  C.  508  ;  8  Inst.  108 ;  R.  v.  Simson,  J.  Eelv.  81 ;  R.  v.  Coslet,  1  Leach 
a  C.  (4th  ed.)  286;  2  East  P.  C.  556;  Rv.  Amier,6  Cf.  &P.  844:  State  v.  Wilson, 
Coxa  489  ;  R.  V.  Walsh,  1  Moody  C.  C.  14.  And  see  Alison's  Grim.  Law  of  Scot- 
land, pp.  265-270. 

1  [%ate  V.  Taylor,  188  Mo.  66 ;  State  o.  Qilbert,  68  Yt.  188.] 
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plisbed.^  If  it  appear  that  every  part  of  the  thing  taken  was 
removed  from  the  space  which  that  part  occupied,  though  the 
whole  thing  were  not  removed  from  the  whole  space  which  the 
whole  thing  occupied,  it  is  a  sufficient  asportation.^  On  this 
ground,  in  the  instances  just  mentioned,  it  was  thus  held.  So, 
where  the  prisoner  had  lifted  a  bag  from  the  bottom  of  the  boot 
of  a  coach,  and  was  detected  before  he  got  it  out  of  the  boot,  it 
was  held  a  complete  asportation.^  And  it  was  so  held  where 
the  prisoner  ordered  the  hostler  to  lead  from  the  stable  and  to 
saddle  another  man's  horse,  representing  it  as  his  own,  but  was 
detected  while  preparing  to  mount  in  the  yard;^  for  in  each  of 
these  cases  the  prisoner  had,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  the  entire 
and  absolute  possession  of  the  goods.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  four  pieces  of  linen 
cloth,  and  it  was  proved  that  they  were  packed  in  a  bale,  which 
was  placed  lengthwise  in  a  wagon,  and  that  the  prisoner  had 
only  raised  and  set  the  bale  on  one  end,  in  the  place  where  it 
lay,  and  had  cut  the  wrapper  down,  but  had  not  taken  the  linen 
out  of  the  bale ;  this  was  resolved,  for  the  above  reason,  to  be  no 
larceny.® 

§  155.   Thief's  Poasassion.    It  must  also  be  shown  that  the 
goods  were  severed  from  the  poiteBsion  or  custody  of  the  owner 


>  People  V.  Johnson,  4  Denio  864 ;  R.  v.  Manning,  17  Jnr.  28;  14  Eng.  Law  & 
£q.  548 ,  1  Pearce  C.  C.  21. 

*  2  Ross,  on  Grimefi,  6,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  126. 

*  R.  r.  Walsh,  1  Moody  C.  C.  14. 

*  R.  V.  Pitman,  2  C.  &  P.  428.  Allowing  a  trunk  of  stolen  goods  to  be  sent  as 
part  of  his  loggage,  on  board  a  yessel  in  which  the  prisoner  had  taken  passage,  has 
been  held  a  sufficient  reception  by  him  of  the  stolen  goods  :  State  v,  Scoyel,  1  Rep. 
Const  Ct.  274. 

^  Gheny's  Case,  2  East  P.  C.  556.  See  R.  v.  Wallis,  3  Coz  C.  C.  67.  {It  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  carrjring  away  was  by  the  hand  of  the  party  accused,  for  if 
he  procured  an  innocent  agent  to  take  the  property,  by  which  means  the  accused 
became  possessed  of  it,  he  will  himself  be  a  principal  offender.  Thus  in  Com.  v. 
Barry,  125  Mass.  890,  the  facts  were  that  A,  in  accordance  with  a  preconcerted  plan 
with  B,  who  had  a  yalise  checked  at  a  railway  station,  entered  the  ba^pEige  room  of  the 
station,  and  presenting  a  check  corresponding  with  the  one  on  the  vaUae,  obtained 
permiBsion  from  the  baggage  master  to  place  a  package  in  the  valise.  While  the 
attention  of  the  baggage  master  was  caUed  away  by  B,  A  exchanged  the  checks  on 
the  valise  and  a  trunk,  which  was  standing  underneath  the  valise,  and  immediately 
went  out  of  the  room.  By  means  of  this  substitution  of  checks  the  trunk  was  carriea 
to  a  different  station  from  that  intended  by  the  owner,  so  that  B,  who  went  on  the 
same  train  with  it,  took  it  away  at  its  arrival  at  the  station,  and  rifled  it  of  its  contents. 
It  was  held  that  this  was  larceny,  the  court  saying,  "The  real  question  was  whether 
the  defendant  at  that  time  (t.  e,  the  exchange  of  checks),  feloniouslv,  and  with  intent 
to  steal,  set  in  motion  an  innocent  agency,  by  which  the  trunk  and  contents  were  to 
be  removed  from  the  possession  of  the  true  owner  and  put  into  the  defendant's  posses 
sion,  and  whether  such  purpose  was  actually  accomplished.") 
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and  in  the  pos$e$8ion  of  the  thief j  though  it  be  but  for  a  moment^ 
Thus,  where  goods  in  a  shop  were  tied  by  a  string,  the  other 
end  of  which  was  fastened  to  the  counter^  and  the  thief  took  the 
goods  and  carried  them  towards  the  door  as  far  as  the  string 
would  permit,  and  was  then  stopped,  this  was  held  not  to  be 
a  severance  from  the  owner's  possession,  and  consequently  no 
felony.^  And  the  like  decision  was  given,  where  one  had  his 
keys  tied  to  the  strings  of  his  purse,  in  his  pocket,  and  the  thief 
was  detected  with  the  purse  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken 
out  of  the  pocket,  but  it  was  still  detained  by  the  keys  attached 
to  the  strings  and  hanging  in  the  pocket.^  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, in  an  indictment  for  robbery,  where  the  prosecutor's 
purse,  of  which  the  prisoner  attempted  to  rob  him,  was  tied  to 
his  girdle,  and  in  the  struggle  the  girdle  broke,  and  the  purse 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  was  never  touched  by  the  prisoner,  it 
was  ruled  to  be  no  taking.*  But  where  the  prisoner  snatched  at 
the  prosecutor's  ear-ring,  and  tore  it  from  her  ear,  but  in  the 
struggle  it  fell  into  her  hair,  where  she  afterwards  found  it,  this 
was  held  a  sufficient  taking,  for  it  was  once  in  the  prisoner's 
possession.'^ 

§  156.  Restitation  no  Defence.  The  crime  being  completed 
by  the  taking  and  asportation  with  a  felonious  intent,  though 
the  possession  be  retained  but  for  a  moment,  it  is  obvious  that 
restitution  of  the  goods  to  the  owner ,  though  it  be  the  result  of 
contrition  in  the  thief,  does  not  do  away  the  ofiFence.  Thus,  if 
one,  having  taken  another's  purse,  but  finding  nothing  in  it 
worth  stealing,  restores  it  to  the  owner,  or  throws  it  away ;  or, 
the  contents  being  valuable,  hands  it  back  to  the  owner,  saying, 
^  if  yon  value  your  purse,  take  it  back  again  and  give  me  the 

^  Where  the  proBecntor's  servant  took  fat  from  his  loft  and  placed  it  on  a  scale  in  his 
candle-room,  enaeavoring  to  induce  the  prosecutor  to  huy  it  as  fat  sent  by  the  butcher, 
this  was  held  a  sufficient  taking  to  constitute  larceny :  R.  v.  Hall,  2  C.  &  E.  947  ; 
1  Denison,  C.  C.  881. 

s  Anon.,  2  East  P.  G.  556. 

*  Wilkinson's  Case,  1  Hale  P.  C.  508.  {The  seizing  the  pocket-book  in  the  hand, 
though  before  it  is  removed  from  the  pocket,  the  thief  is  seized,  and  lets  go  the  pocket- 
book,  is  larceny:  Com,  v,  Luckis,  99  Mass.  481 ;(  [Files  v.  State,  86  Tex.  Or.  App. 
206.] 

«  1  Hale  P.  C.  588 ;  8  Inst  69.  And  see  Lapier's  Case,  2  East  P.  C.  657 ;  1 
Leech  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  860. 

*  R.  V.  Lapier,  2  East  P.  C.  557 ;  1  Leach  0.  C.  (4th  ed.)  860;  R.  o.  Simpson,  6 
Gox  C.  C.  422 ;  29  Enff.  Law  &  Eq.  580.  {As  to  possession  as  evidence  of  th^t,  see 
YoL  L  8  84  ;  anie^  §§81-88.  Declarations  and  acts  of  the  prisoner,  made  at  the  time 
of  the  discoveiy,  are  admissible  to  explain  the  possession:  Com.  v.  Eowe,  106* Mass. 
590.    See  also  anie,  §  82.  ( 
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contents;''  the  taking,  and  consequently  the  offence,  is  never- 
theless complete.^ 

§  157.  Felonlovfl  Intent.  In  the  uotmd  place^  as  to  the  fdo' 
ni<m$  intent  And  here  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between 
larceny  and  mere  treepaiSy  on  the  one  hand,  and  maHeunn  mU- 
chief  on  the  other.  If  the  taking,  though  wrongful,  be  not 
fraudulent,  it  is  not  larceny,  buk  is  only  a  trespass ;  and  ought 
to  be  so  regarded  by  the  jury,  who  alone  are  to  find  the  intent, 
upon  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances.  Thus,  if  it  should 
appear  that  the  prisoner  took  the  prosecutor's  goods  openly,  in 
his  presence  or  the  presence  of  other  persons,  and  not  by  rob- 
bery ;  or,  having  them  in  possession,  avowed  the  fact  before  he 
was  questioned  concerning  them;  or  if  he  seized  tfaem  upon  a 
real  claim  of  title ;  or  took  his  tools  to  use,  or  his  horse  to  rid^^ 
and  afterwards  returned  them  to  the  same  place,  or  promptly 
informed  the  owner  of  the  fact ;  or,  having  urgent  and  extreme 
necessity  for  the  goods,  he  took  them  against  the  owner's  will, 
at  the  same  time  tendering  to  him,  in  good  faith,  their  full 
value  in  money ;  or  took  them  by  mistake  ^  arising  from  his  own 
negligence,  —  these  circumstances  would  be  pregnant  evidence 
to  the  jury  that  the  taking  was  without  a  felonious  intent,  and 
therefore  but  a  mere  trespass.'  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
prisoner's  sole  object  was  to  destroy  the  property,  from  motives 
of  revenge  and  injury  to  the  owner,  and  without  the  expecta- 
tion of  benefit  or  gain  to  himself,  this  also  is  not  larceny,  but 
malicious  mischief.^  For  it  seems  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the 
crime  of  larceny,  that  it  be  committed  lueri  caueoy  or  with  the 
motive  of  gain  or  advantage  to  the  taker;  though  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  be  a  pecuniary  advantage;  it  is  sufficient  if 
any  other  benefit  to  him  or  to  a  third  person  is  expected  to 

^  1  Hale  p.  0.  688;  8  Inst  60  ;  2  East  P.  G.  557. 

1  rPeople  V.  Brown,  105  Gal.  dO.^ 

^  [iffnoranoe  of  the  defendant  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  goods  ia  immatarial  if  he 
knows  that  the  property  is  not  his :  Tervin  v.  State,  87  Fla.  896.] 

«  i  Hale  P.  C.  509 ;  2  East  P.  C.  661-668 ;  {State  v.  Bond,  8  Iowa  540.  |  Where 
the  goods  were  taken  under  a  claim  of  right,  if  the  prisoner  appears  to  have  had  any 
fair  color  of  title,  or  if  the  title  of  the  proeecntcMr  be  brongfat  into  donbt  at  all,  the 
court  will  direct  an  acquittal ;  it  being  improper  to  settle  such  disputes  in  a  form  of 
process  affecting  men's  lives,  liberties,  or  reputation :  2  East  P.  GL  659. 

*  R.  V.  Godfrey,  8  G.  &  P.  568,  per  Ld.  Abinger.  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  the 
property  is  takei^  awapt  with  intent  to  detain  it  from  the  owner,  the  offence  will  amount 
to  larceny,  though  the  object  was  to  destroy  it,  which  is  aocomplidied.  The  offence  ia 
reduced  to  malicdous  misdiief,  only  where  the  property  is  maliciouidy  destroyed  without 
being  remoyed  :  Alison's  Grim.  Law  of  SootumcC  p^  278.  FAnd  see  State  v.  McEeef 
58  P.  788,  Utah.] 
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accrue.^  Thus,  where  one  clandestinely  took  a  horse  from  a 
stable  and  backed  him  into  a  coal-pit  a  mile  off,  thereby  killing 
him,  that  his  existence  might  not  contribute  to  furnish  evidence 
against  another  person  who  was  charged  with  stealing  the  horse ; 
this  was  deemed  a  sufficient  liu:rum  or  advantage  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  larceny.®  So,  if  the  motive  be  to  procure  personal  ease, 
or  a  diminution  of  labor  to  the  taker ;  as,  where  a  servant,  by 
means  of  false  keys,  took  his  master's  provender  and  gave  it  to 
his  horses  with  that  intent ;  this  also  has  been  held  sufficient.  ^ 
But  where  a  carrier  broke  open  a  parcel  intrusted  to  him,  and 
took  therefrom  two  letters  which  he  opened  and  read  from 
motives  of  personal  curiosity,  or  of  political  party  zeal,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  arriving  in  due  season  at  their  destination, 
this,  however  illegal,  was  deemed  no  felony.^ 

§  158.  Husband  and  "Wife.  If  it  appear  that  the  goods  were 
delivered  to  the  prisoner  by  the  wife  of  the  owner^  this  is  prima 
fade  evidence  that  the  taking  was  not  felonious ;  for  as  the  wife 
has  no  present  legal  title  to  the  goods  of  the  husband,  but  only  a 
contingent  expectancy  of  title,  she  can  exercise  no  control  over 
them,  except  as  his  agent;  and  such  agency,  and  the  consent 
of  the  husband,  may  generally  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of 
other  circumstances,  where  the  prisoner,  acting  in  good  faith, 
received  the  goods  at  her  hands.  ^  At  most,  in  such  a  case,  he 
would  be  but  a  mere  trespasser.     But  this  evidence  would  be 

*  Q'aking  a  gun  from  a  guard  in  order  to  escape  is  not  larceny  :  Mahoney  o.  State, 
88  Tex.  Cr.  App.  888  J 

*  B.  o.  Cabbage,  Boss.  &  Ry.  292 ;  1  Leading  Grim.  Cases,  486  ;  2  Rnss.  on  Crimes, 
p.  8,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  124.  But  see  R.  o.  Godfrey,  8  0.  &  P.  558,  where  Lord  Abinser 
seemed  to  think  that  the  gain  might  be  expected  to  accme  to  the  party  himself.  fSee 
Stegall  V.  State,  82  Tex.  Cr.  App.  100.1  ]Bat  it  is  held  under  the  statute  in  Indiana 
that  an  intent  to  defraud  the  owner,  though  without  benefit  to  the  l^ef,  is  larceny  : 
Keely  v.  State,  14  Ind.  86 ;  also  Hamilton  v.  State,  85  Miss.  214.  Taking  a  horse 
found  astray  upon  the  taker^s  land,  with  intent  to  conceal  it  until  the  owner  should 
offer  a  rewiud,  or  with  intent  to  induce  the  owner  to  sell  it  as  an  estray  for  less  than  its 
value,  is  larceny :  Com.  v.  Mason,  105  Mass.  168.  | 

7  R.  17.  Mornt,  Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  807 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  488 ;  2  Russ.  on 
Crimes,  p.  8,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  124  ;  R  v.  Handley,  Car.  AMarshm.  547 ;  R.  v.  Privett, 
2  C.  &  K.  114  ;  1  Benison  C.  C.  103  ;  2  Cox  C.  C.  40.  And  see  R.  v.  Jones,  1  Deni- 
sonC.  C.  188;  2C.  &K.  286;  2CoxC.C.  6;  R.  o.  Richards,  1  C.  &K.  582;  State  v. 
Hawkins,  8  Porter  461. 

8  R.  9.  Godfrey,  8C.  &  P.  568. 

1  People  9.  Schuyler,  6  Cowen  572 ;  Dalton's  Just.  504.  {When  goods  are  thus 
taken,  the  question  must  always  be  left  to  the  jury,  whether  the  person  assisting  her 
does  so  animoyiinifMfi  or  not :  R.  v.fAyen^,  8  Cox  C.  C.  184.  Where  the  party  so 
aasistinff,  however,  is  the  adulterer,  proof  that  he  knew  the  property  to  be  that  of  the 
husbuio,  and  with  such  knowledge  took  the  property  into  his  own  possession  with  the 
intention  of  committing  adultery,  will  support  a  conviction :  R.  v.  Flatman,  14  Cox 
C.  C.  896 ;  R.  v.  Berry,  8  id.  117 ;  R.  o.  Mutters,  10  id.  50 ;  R.  v.  Harrison,  12  id.  19; 
R.  V.  Taylor,  ib.  627  ;  R.  v.  Middleton,  ib.  260,  417.  | 
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rebutted  by  showing  that  the  prisoner  acted  in  bad  faith,  and 
with  knowledge  that  the  husband's  consent  was  wanting,  or  with 
reason  to  presume  that  the  taking  was  against  his  will ;  as,  if 
he  joined  with  her  in  clandestinely  taking  the  goods  away ;  or 
if  he  take  both  the  wife  and  the  goods;  or  if  she,  being  an 
adulteress,  living  with  the  prisoner,  bring  the  husband's  goods 
alone  to  the  prisoner,  he  knowingly  receiving  them  into  his  per- 
sonal custody  and  possession.^ 

§  159.  Goods  found.  If  the  goods  were  found  by  the  prisoner, 
the  old  rule  was,  that  his  subsequent  conversion  of  them  to  his 
own  use  was  no  evidence  of  a  felonious  intent  in  the  taking.^ 
But  this  rule,  in  modern  times,  is  received  with  some  qualifica- 
tions. For  if  the  finder  knows  who  is  the  owner  of  the  lost 
chattel,  or  if,  from  any  mark  upon  it,  or  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  found,  the  owner  could  reasonably  have  been 
ascertained,  then  the  fraudulent  conversion  of  it  to  the  finder's 
use  is  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  jury  in  finding  the  felo- 
nious intent,  constituting  a  larceny.^  On  this  ground,  hackney- 
coachmen  and  passenger-carriers  have  been  found  guilty  of 
larceny,  in  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  parcels  and  arti- 
cles casually  left  in  their  vehicles  by  passengers;^  servants  have 

'  People  V,  Schayler,  6  Gowen  572  ;  Dalton's  Jast.  504  ;  B.  o.  Featherstone,  6  Cox 
0.  C.  376  ;  Leading  Grim.  Cases,  199  ;  26  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  570 ;  R.  v.  Tolfree, 
1  Moody  C.  a  248 ;  K.  v.  ToUett,  Car.  &  MarshixL  112 ;  R.  o.  Bosenbeii;,  1  Gar.  &  K. 
238.  And  see  1  Russ.  on  Grimes,  22,  28  ;  2  id.  87,  5th  (Eng.)  od.  yol.  i.  148 ;  vol.  ii. 
155  ;  R.  v.  Thompson,  14  Jar.  488  ;  1  Denison  G.  G.  549 ;  4  Coz  C.  C.  191  ;  Temple 
&  Mew  C.  G.  294 ;  1  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  542. 

1  8  Inst.  108. 

>  R.  V.  Tharbom,  1  Denison  G.  G.  888 ;  2  G.  &  E.  881  ;  1  Temple  &  Mew  G.  C. 
67 ;  R.  o.  Preston,  2  Denison  G.  C.  853  ;  5  Cos  G.  G.  890;  8  Eng.  Law  k  Eq.  589 ; 
Merry  v.  Green,  7  M.  &  W.  623 ;  State  v.  Weston,  9  Conn.  527  ;  R.  v.  Riley,  17  Jur. 
189  ;  1  Pearce  C.  G.  144;  14  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  544  ;  |Reed  v.  State,  8  Tez.  App.  40 ; 
Neely  v.  State,  ib.  64  ;  Brooks  v.  State,  85  Ohio  St.  46  ;  State  v.  Clifford,  14  Nev.  72  ; 
State  0.  Levy,  28  Minn.  104 ;  Wolfiugton  v.  State,  58  Ind.  843 ;  People  v.  Swan, 
1  Park.  Gr.  R.  1 ;  People  v.  Eaatz,  8  id.  129  ;  R  v.  Davis,  86  Enf.  Law  &  Eq.  607 ; 
R.  V.  Knight,  12  Cos  Cf.  G.  102 ;  [State  v.  Hayes,  98  Iowa  619.]  Bnt  see  People  v. 
Gogdell,  1  Hill  94.  Bat  it  seems  that  if  there  are  no  sadi  marks,  the  finder  is  not 
bonnd  to  any  particular  degree  of  diligence  to  find  the  owner.  It  is  sufficient  if  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  attempt  to  conceal  the  goods,  or  any  circamstances  which 
indicate  a  felonious  intent :  State  v.  Dean,  49  Iowa  78.  { 

s  R.  V.  Lamb,  2  East  P.  G.  664  ;  R.  v.  Wynne,  ib.;  R  o.  Soars,  1  Leach  C.  C. 
(4th  ed.)  415,  n.  There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  property  mislaid,  that  is,  put 
down  and  left  in  a  place  to  which  the  owner  would  be  likely  to  return  for  it,  and  prop- 
erty lost.  In  R.  V,  West,  6  Cox  G.  G.  415,  29  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  525,  a  purchaser  by 
mistake  left  his  purse  on  the  prisoner's  stall  in  a  market,  without  the  prisoner  or  him- 
self knowing  it.  The  prisoner  afterwards  seeing  it  there,  but  not  at  the  time  knowing 
whose  it  was,  appropriated  it,  and  subsequently  denied  all  knowledge  of  it  when 
inquiry  was  made  oy  the  owner.  It  was  held,  that  the  prisoner  was  guuty  of  larceny, 
as  the  purse  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  lost  property,  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  the  prisoner  haA  used  reasonable  means  to  find  the  owner.     In 
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been  conyicted  for  the  like  appropriation  of  money  or  valuables, 
foand  in  or  abont  their  masters'  houses;^  and  so  it  has  been 
held  where  a  carpenter  converted  to  his  own  use  a  sum  of  money 
found  in  a  secret  drawer  of  a  bureau,  delivered  to  him  to  be 
repaired/  In  a  word,  the  omission  to  use  the  ordinary  and 
well-known  means  of  discovering  the  owner  of  goods  lost  and 
found  raises  a  presumption  of  fraudulent  intention,  more  or  less 
strong,  against  the  finder,  which  it  behooves  him  to  explain  and 
obviate ;  and  this  is  most  readily  and  naturally  done  by  evidence 
that  he  endeavored  to  discover  the  owner,  and  kept  the  goods 
safely  in  his  custody  until  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  he 
could  not  be  found ;  or  that  he  openly  made  known  the  finding, 
so  as  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  value  to  the  owner 
when  he  should  appear.^  In  cases  of  this  class,  it  is  material 
for  the  prosecutor  to  show  that  the  felonious  intent  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  finding;^  for  if  the  prisoner,  upon  finding 
the  article,  took  it  with  the  intention  of  restoring  it  to  the 
owner  when  discovered,  but  afterwards  wrongfully  converted  it 
to  his  own  use,  this  is  merely  a  trespass,  and  not  a  felony.^ 
And  the  principle  is  the  same,  where  he  came  to  the  possession 
in  any  other  lawful  manner;  as,  for  example,  where  the  goods 
were  inadvertently  left  in  his  possession,  or  where  he  took  the 
goods  for  safety,  during  a  conflagration  or  the  like,  but  after- 
wards wrongfully  concealed  and  appropriated  them  to  his  own 
use.* 

R.  ».  Pierce,  «  Cox  C.  C.  117,  it  was  held,  that  the  doctrine  of  lost  property  did 
not  apply  to  the  hacgage  of  a  passen^r,  left  by  him  by  mistake  in  a  railway  carriage, 
and  if  a  servant  ofthe  company  find  it  there,  and  do  not  take  it  to*the  station-hoose, 
or  to  a  superior  officer,  bot  appropriates  it  to  his  own  nse,  he  is  gailty  of  larceny.  See 
K.  V,  Dixon,  26  Law  J.  N.  s.  M.  C.  89;  86  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  697. 

•  R.  r.  Kerr,  8  C.  &  P.  176. 

«  Cartwright  V.  Green,  8  Yes.  406  ;  2  Leach  G.  C.  (4th  ed.)  962. 

•  2  East  P.  C.  666 ;  Tyler's  Case,  Breese  227  ;    State  v.  Ferguson,  2  McMullan  602. 
»  ready  ©.  State,  46  S.  W.   568,  Tex.  Cr.  App.] 

•  Hilbome's  Case,  1  Lewin  261  ;  R.  ».  Leigh,  2  East  P.  C.  694  ;  People  v.  Ander- 
son, 14  Johns.  294 ;  JOriggs  v.  Slate,  58  Ala.  426 ;  Rountree  r.  State,  ib.  381 ;  Keely 
V,  State,  14  Ind.  86 ;  [^kham  ».  State,  100  Ala.  16.1  The  rule  of  the  Roman  civil 
law  substantially  agrees  with  what  is  stated  in  the  text:  "Qui  alienum  quid 
jaoens,  lucri  facien£  causa  snstulit  furti  obetringitur,  sive  scit  cigus  sit,  sive 
ignoravit ;  nihil  enim  ad  furtum  minuendum  facit,  quod  cigus  sit  ignored  Quod 
u  dominus  id  derelinqnit,  furtum  non  fit  ejus,  etiamsi  ego  furandi  animum  habuero ; 
nee  enim  furtum  fit,  nisi  sit  cui  fiat ;  in  proposito  autem  nuUi  fit ;  quippe  cum 
placeat  Sabini  et  Caasii  sententia  existimantium,  statim  noetram  esse  desinere  rem, 
quam  deielinquimus.  Sed  si  non  fuit  derelictum,  putavit  tamen  derelictum  furti  non 
tenetnr.  Sed  si  neque  fuit  neque  putavit,  jacens  tamen  tulit,  non  ut  Incretur,  sed 
redditnms  ei  cujus  fuit,  non  tenetur  furti :  '*   Dig.  lib.  47,  tit.  2,  L  48,  §§  4-7. 

•  B.  ».  Leigh,   2  East  P.  C.  694 ;  People  v.  McGarren,  17  Wend.  460.     In  R.  v. 
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§  160.  Intent.  A  felonious  intent  maj  also  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence that  the  goods  were  obtained  from  the  oumer  by  %tratagem^ 
artifice^  or  fraud.  But  here  an  important  distinction  is  to  be 
observed  between  the  crime  of  larceny,  and  that  of  obtaining 
goods  by  false  pretences.  For  supposing  that  the  fraudulent 
means  used  by  the  prisoner  to  obtain  possession  of  the  goods 
were  the  same  in  two  separate  cases,  but  in  the  one  case  the 
owner  intended  to  part  with  his  property  absolutely,  and  to  con- 
vey it  to  the  prisoner,  but  in  the  other  he  intended  only  to  part 
with  the  temporary  possession  for  a  limited  and  specific  pur- 
pose, retaining  the  ownership  in  himself ;  the  latter  case  alone 
would  amount  to  the  crime  of  larceny ^^  the  former  constituting 
only  the  offence  of  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences.^  Thus, 
obtaining  a  loan  of  silver  money,  in  exchange  for  gold  coins  to 
be  sent  to  the  lender  immediately,  but  which  the  prisoner  had 
not,  and  did  not  intend  to  procure  and  send,  was  held  no  felony, 
but  a  misdemeanor;'  and  so  it  was  held,  where  the  prisoner 
obtained  the  loan  of  money  by  means  of  a  letter  written  by  him- 
self in  the  name  of  another  person  known  to  the  lender.^    But 

Riley,  17  Jur.  189,  14  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  544,  the  rtde  was  thos  atated  by  PoUock,  G.  B. : 
"  If  the  original  poaseasion  be  rightful,  sabsequent  misappropriation  does  not  make  it 
a  felony ;  but  if  the  original  possession  be  wrongful,  though  not  felonions,  and  then, 
animo/urandif  he  disposes  of  the  chattel,  it  is  larceny."  In  the  case  before  him,  the 
prisoner  had  ignorantly  driven  off  the  i>rosecutor's  lamb  with  his  own  flock,  but  after- 
wards feloniously  sold  it ;  and  his  conviction  was  held  right  The  mere  possession  of 
goods  which  have  been  lost  is  not  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  were  taken  feloniously: 
Hunt  V.  Com.,  13  Gratt.  (Va.)  757.  A  prosecutor  found  a  check,  and,  heias  unable  to 
read,  showed  it  to  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  told  him  it  was  only  an  old  check  of  the 
Boyal  British  Bank  and  kept  it  He  afterwards  made  excuses  for  not  giving  it  up  to 
the  pi'osecutor,  withholding  it  from  him  in  the  hopes  of  getting  the  reward  that  might 
be  offered  for  it  It  was  held  that  these  facts  did  not  show  such  a  taking  as  was  neces- 
saiT  to  constitute  larceny :  It  v.  Gardner,  9  Coz  0.  C.  258.  A  lady  wishing  to  get  a 
railway  ticket,  finding  a  crowd  at  the  pay  place  at  the  station,  asked  the  prisoner,  who 
was  nearer  in  to  the  pay  place,  to  get  a  ticket  for  her,  and  handed  him  a  sovereign  to  pay 
for  it  He  took  the  sovereign,  intending  to  steal  it,  and,  instead  of  getting  the  ticket, ' 
ran  away.  Held,  that  he  was  guilty  of  larceny  at  common  law :  EL  v,  Thompson,  ib. 
244. 1     iSee  Stote  v.  Davenport,  38  B.  C.  348  J 

1  [State  o.  Skinner,  29  Or.  599  ;  People  v.  Shaughnessy,  110  CaL  598 ;  Doss  v. 
People,  158  III.  660 ;  Com.  v.  Rubin,  165  Mass.  453.  J 

^  [State  V.  Reese,  49  La.  Ann.  1837  ;  People  v.  Berlin,  9  Utah  383.1  fin  Watson 
V.  State,  36  Miss.  593,  it  was  held  that  the  bill  of  sale,  under  which  the  prisoner 
claimed,  being  procured  from  a  weak-minded  old  woman,  tmder  his  care  and  protec- 
tion, by  fake  and  fraudulent  representations,  without  any  consideration  and  under 
pretence  of  protecting  the  property  for  her  benefit,  was  competent  evidence  to  show 
the  prisoner^  original  felonious  intent,  and,  in  pursuance  of  such  intent,  depriving  the 
owner  of  the  property  constituted  the  offence  of  larcency.  See  also  Com.  v.  Eichelber- 
ger,  119  Pa.  St  264.  | 

>  R.  V.  Coleman,  2  East  P.  C.  672;  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  389,  n.  And  see 
Mowrey  v,  Walsh,  8  Cowen  238. 

^  R.  v.  Atkinson,  2  East  P.  C.  678.  So,  where  the  defendant  obtained  goods  of  a 
tradesman  by  means  of  a  foiged  order  from  a  customer :  R.  v.  Adams,  1  Demson 
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where  the  goods  were  obtained  from  the  owner's  servant,  the 
prisoner  falsely  pretending  that  he  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
servant  was  directed  to  deliver  them,  it  was  held  to  be  lar- 
ceny.^ For  in  the  two  former  cases,  the  owner  intended  to 
part  with  his  money ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  the  taking  from  the 
servant  was  tortious,  he  having  only  the  care  and  custody  of 
the  goods  for  a  special  purpose.  The  rule  is  the  same,  where 
goods  are  fraudulently  taken  away  during  the  pendency  of  a 
sale,  but  before  it  is  completed  by  delivery ;  •  or  where  they  are 
obtained  under  the  guise  of  receiving  them  in  pledge;^  the 
owner,  in  these  cases,  not  intending,  at  the  time,  to  devest  him- 
self of  all  legal  title  to  the  goods,  but  the  prisoner  intending  to 
deprive  him  of  that  title. 

§  161.  Ownenhip.  As  every  larceny  includes  a  trespass, 
which  involves  a  violation  of  another's  possession,  it  is  essential 
for  the  prosecutor  to  prove  that  the  goods  were  the  property  of 
the  penon  named  ^  as  the  owner^  and  were  taken  from  his  posses- 

C.  C.  88.  ]A  question  has  been  made  whether  one  who  obtains  money  by  offering 
counterfeit  money  in  exchange  for  it,  or  who  is  ^yen  a  laiger  bank-bill,  in  payment 
left  an  article,  than  its  price,  with  the  expectation  that  the  oyerplus  will  be  retiuned 
as  change,  but  keeps  the  bill,  and  does  not  giye  back  the  change,  or  who  is  ^yen  by 
mistake  a  lai^^r  bank-bill  than  the  person  making  the  purch^  meant  to  giye,  and 
giyes  diange  only  for  a  smaller  bill,  is  guilty  of  larceny.  The  objection  in  each  case 
has  been  made  that  the  par^  defrauded  intended  to  part  with  the  property  absolutely 
and  conyey  it  to  the  accused^  and  therefore  the  crime  cannot  be  held  to  be  larceny. 
The  better  opinion,  howeyer,  seems  to  be  that  the  owner  of  the  bill  intended  to  part 
with  the  property  only  conditionally,  the  condition  being  that  the  proiier  change  is 
returned  to  him,  or  tnat  the  money  which  he  gets  in  return  is  genuine.  The  condition 
not  being  fulfiUed,  the  intention  is  not  to  part  with  the  property  at  all,  and  the  crime 
is  therefore  larceny.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that  when  one  handed  a  $100  bill,  mis- 
taking it  for  $10,  in  payment  for  an  article  which  cost  $2,  and  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  giyen,  knowing  it  to  be  a  $100  bill,  ^ye  back  but  $8  in  change,  and  kept  the  bill, 
he  was  guilty  of  larceny  :  State  v.  Williamson,  1  Houst.  C.  C.  (Del.)  155.  To  the 
same  effect,  Baily  v.  State,  58  Ala.  414  ;  Com.  v,  Barry,  124  Mass.  325  ;  fCom.  v.  Flynn, 
167  id.  460  ;  Fleming  v.  State,  186  Ind.  149.1  So,  it  has  been  held  that  a  deliyery  of 
a  diattel  with  the  understanding  that  a  $5  bill  should  be  giyen  in  payment  therefor, 
does  nqt  deyest  the  owner  of  the  property  in  the  goods  so  as  to  preyent  the  person  who 
ought  to  giye  the  bill,  but  does  not,  from  being  guilty  of  larceny  :  State  v.  Anderson, 
25  Minn.  W,  the  leading  case  in  England  of  R.  v,  Middleton,  12  Cox  C.  C.  260  and 
417.  ( 

*  B.  w.  Wilkins,  2  East  P.  C.  678 ;  JBL  ©.  Robins,  29  Enc.  Law  &  Eq.  544  ;  6  Cox 
C.  C.  420 ;  Com.  v.  Wilde,  5  Gray  (Mass.)  88 ;  People  v.  Jackson,  8  Parker  C.  R. 
590.  ( 

•  R.  v.  Sharpless,  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  108  ;  2  East  P.  C.  675.  And  see  R.  v. 
Aikles,  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  edj  380  ;  TR.  v.  Kussett,  1892,  2  Q.  B.  812.1 

»  R.  V.  Patch,  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  278  ;  2  East  P.  C.  678  ;  R.  v.  Moore,  1  Leach 
C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  854 ;  R.  v.  Watson,  2  id.  780  ;  2  East  P.  C.  679,  680.  See  also  B.  v. 
Johnson,  2  Denison  C.  C.  810 ;  14  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  570  ;  {State  v.  Watson,  41  N.  H. 
588  ;  State  v.  Humphrey,  82  Yt  569.] 

1  [Hix  V,  Peonle,  157  IlL  882.3|  if  it  appear  that  the  owner  is  known  by  two 
names,  indifferently,  as,  for  example,  Elizabeth  and  Betsey,  the  indictment  will  be 
piToyed,  though  only  one  of  the  names  be  stated  therein  :  State  v.  Godet,  7  Ired.  210. 
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Bion.^  The  property  may  be  either  general  or  special,  and  the 
possession  may  be  actual  or  constructive;  proof  of  either  of 
these  being  sufficient  to  support  this  part  of  the  indictment 
For  the  general  ownership  of  goods  draws  after  it  the  legal  pos- 
session, though  they  were  in  the  actual  custody  of  a  servant  or 
agent;  and  the  lawful  possession,  with  a  qualified  property  as 
bailee  or  agent,  ^  is  sufficient  proof  of  ownership,  against  a 
wrong-doer.^  But  it  must  appear  that  the  goods  were  stolen 
from  the  prosecutor ;  and  if  he,  being  a  witness,  cannot  swear 
to  the  loss  of  the  articles  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  from  him, 
the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.^  And  if  they  were  stolen  by  a 
person  unknown,  but  after  a  lapse  of  time  were  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  prisoner,  who  gave  a  reasonable  and  probable 

Bat  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  goods  of  A  is  not  supported  by  eTidence  that  they 
were  the  goods  of  A  &  fi,  who  were  partners,  even  though  they  were  in  A's  actnu 
possession  :  State  v.  Hogg,  8  Biackf.  826 ;  Com.  v.  Trimmer,  1  Mass.  476.  If  the 
property  is  aUeged  to  be  in  A  B,  and  it  is  proved  to  be  in  A  B,  junior,  it  is  sufficient : 
State  0.  Grant,  22  Me.  171 ;  supra,  §  22.  ]But  a  charge  for  larceny  containing  diyers 
counts,  and  in  each  stating  a  different  owner  of  the  property,  is  good ;  the  averment  of 
ownereJiip  being  but  a  part  of  the  mode  of  describing  the  property :  People  v.  Connor, 
17  Oal.  861.  The  interest  of  mortgagees  of  personal  property,  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion, is  sufficient  to  support  an  indictment  for  larceny :  State  o.  Quick,  10  Iowa  461. 
In  People  v.  Stone,  16  Cal.  869,  it  is  held  that  a  man  may  steal  his  own  property,  if,  by 
takingit,  it  is  his  intent  to  charge  a  bailee  with  it.  { 

^  jThe  owner  of  a  watch  placed  it  with  a  watchmaker  for  repairs.  Another  person 
fraudulently  induced  the  latter  to  send  it  to  the  owner  by  mail,  and  then  by  fraud  ob- 
tained it  from  the  postmaster  of  the  place  to  which  it  was  sent.  Held,  tnat  he  was 
rightfully  convicted  of  larceny  from  the  owner :  R.  Kay,  1  Dears.  &  Bell  281.  A  false 
pretence  is  a  lie  told  or  acted  to  influence  the  mind.  A  trick  is  an  appeal  to  the  senses  : 
Cox,  Seii.,  Dep.  Asst.  Judge,  in  B.  v.  Radcliffe,  12  Cox  C.  C.  474 ;  s.  0.  reported  and 
commended  in  ib.  208.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  that  the  goods  stolen  were  the 
property  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  :  People  v.  Hall,  19  Cu.  425.  [ 

'  And  although  the  goods  have  in  fact  been  parted  with  by  the  bailee,  but  nnder  a 
mistake,  as  his  special  property  in  them  is  not  thereby  devested,  if  a  larceny  of  them 
be  then  committed,  they  may  still  be  laid  to  be  the  property  of  the  bailee :  K.  v. 
Vincent,  2  Denison  C.  C.  464  ;  9  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  548  ;  8  C.  &  K.  246. 

*  2  East  P.  C.  554 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  c.  88,  §§  2,  8.  Hence  the  general  owner  may 
be  guilty  of  larceny,  by  stealing  his  own  goods  in  the  possession  of  his  agent  or  bailee, 
with  intent  to  charge  the  latter  with  the  value  :  2  East  P.  C.  558 ;  Palmer's  Case,  10 
Wend.  165  ;  WUkinson's  Case,  Kuss.  &  Ry.  470  ;  [[State  v.  Fitzpatrick,  9  Houst.  885. 
It  is  larceny  for  the  owner  of  goods  attached  to  take  them  from  the  constable  with 
felonious  intent :  Whiteside  v.  Loney,  171  Mass.  4dl.[] 

«  R.  r.  Dredge,  1  Cox  C.  C.  285.  In  R.  v.  Burton,  6  id.  298,  24  Eng.  Law  k 
Eq.  551,  the  prisoner  was  found  coming  out  of  a  warehouse,  where  a  lai^  quantity  of 
pepper  was  kept,  with  pepper  of  a  similar  quality  in  his  possession.  He  had  no  right 
to  be  in  the  warehouse,  ana  on  being  discovered,  said,  '*  I  hope  you  will  not  be  hard 
with  me,"  and  took  some  pepper  out  of  his  pocket  and  threw  it  upon  the  ground. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  any  pepper  having  been  missed  from  the  bulk.  It  was  held, 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  of  the  corpus  delieti.  Jervis,  C.  J., 
said :  "  It  could  not  have  been  intended  to  lay  down  a  principle  in  R  v.  Dredge  ; " 
and  Maule,  J.,  in  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  that  case  and  the  case  at  bar, 
said :  "There  the  prisoner  was  in  a  shop,  where  he  might  lawfully  be  ;  here  he  was 
where  he  ought  not  to  be.  The  boy,  in  that  case,  kept  to  the  pro])erty ;  the  man,  in 
this,  abandoned  it  and  threw  it  down.  In  this  case  the  man  admitted  he  had  done 
something  wrong." 
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aeeaunt  of  the  maimer  in  which  he  came  by  them,  it  will  be  in- 
cumbent on  the  prosecutor  to  negative  this  explanation.* 

§  162»  Same  Snbjeot.  If  the  goodi  are  in  the  hands  of  a  bailee 
of  the  owner,  and  the  bailee  fraudulentlj  applies  them  to  his 
own  use  during  the  continuance  of  the  bailment,  this  is  not 
larceny,  because  here  was  no  technical  trespass,  the  possession 
of  the  bailee  being  lawful  and  exclusive,  as  against  the  general 
owner.  But  to  constitute  larceny  in  such  a  case,  it  is  incum* 
bent  on  the  prosecutor  to  show  that  the  contract  of  bailment  was 
already  terminated,  either  by  lapse  of  time  or  other  circum- 
stances. Ordinarily,  the  bailment,  prima  faeie^  is  proved  by 
the  prisoner,  by  evidence  that  the  goods  were  legally  in  his 
possession  at  the  time  of  the  unlawful  appropriation  charged. 
This  proof  may  be  rebutted,  1st,  by  showing  that  the  prisoner, 
though  he  had  the  custody  of  the  goods,  was  a  mere  servant  of 
the  owner,  having  no  special  property  therein,  and  being  under 
no  special  contract  respecting  them;  but  his  possession  being 
that  of  his  master;  as,  where  a  butler  has  charge  of  his  master's 
plate,  or  a  servant  is  sent  on  an  errand  with  his  master's  horse, 
or  goods,  or  money,  or  receives  goods  or  money  for  his  master 
from  another  person,  which  he  fraudulently  applies  to  his  own 
use;  this  is  larceny.^  Or,  2dly,  it  may  be  rebutted  by  showing 
that  the  prisoner  originally  obtained  the  possession  of  the  goods 
with  a  felonious  intent,  by  fraud  and  deceit^^  or  by  threats  or 

•  R.  V.  Crowhurst,  1  Car.  &  Kir.  870  ;  HaU'a  Caae,  1  Cox  C.  0.  281  ;  State  v.  Fur- 
long,  19  Me.  225.  And  see  2  East  P.  C.  656,  657  ;  supra,  §  32  ;  R.  v.  Cooper,  8  C.  & 
K.  818.  jBnt  see  also  R.  v,  Wilson,  1  Dears.  &  Bell  167.  Other  goods  may  be  proyed 
to  have  been  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  found  with  those  described  in  the  indict- 
ment, in  the  defendant's  possession  ;  and  such  goods  may  be  exhibited  to  the  jury,  and 
taken  by  them  to  their  room  :  Com.  v,  Riggs,  14  Gray  (Mass.)  876.  So,  where  there 
is  a  sufficient  description  of  property  to  constitute  the  offeuce,  evidence  may  be  given 
of  the  taking  of  other  property  insufficiently  described,  as  a  circumstance  attanding  the 
offence :  Haskins  v.  People,  16  N.  Y.  344.  j 

1  2  East  P.  C.  664-570  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  606,  667,  668  ;  U.  S.  ».  Clew,  4  Wash. 
700  ;  Com.  v.  Brown,  4  Mass.  680,  686  ;  State  v.  Self,  1  Bay  242  ;  People  o.  Call, 
1  Denio  120;  2  Rnss.  on  Crimes,  153-166 ;  R.  v.  Hayward,  1  Car.  &  Kir.  518  ; 
R.  V.  Goode,  Car.  k  M.  582  ;  R.  v.  Beaman,  ib.  506;  B.  ,v.  Jones,  ib.  611;  B.  v, 
M'Namee,  1  Moody  C.  C.  868  ;  R.  ».  Watts,  14  Jur.  870  ;  1  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  658 ;  R.  v. 
Spear,  2  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  826  ;  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  155,  156;  R.  r.  Hawkins, 
1  Deniiion  C.  C.  584 ;  14  Jur.  613;  1  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  647.  R.  v.  M'Namee,  ubi 
mtpra,  has  been  doubted.  See  R.  v.  Hey,  2  C.  &  K.  988 ;  Temple  &  Mew  C.  C. 
213  ;  p?7ashington  o.  State,  106  Ala.  58.3|  )The  landlord  of  a  hotel  offered  a  gun 
to  a  guest  to  go  out  shooting.  The  guest  accepted  the  offer  and  went  out,  and  did 
not  return  with  the  gun,  but  disposea  of  it  for  his  own  use.  Held,  to  be  larceny  : 
Richards  v.  Com.,  18  Gratt.  (Va. )  808.  | 

3  rSee  People  v,  Montana!,  63  P.  365,  Cal.  |  Cmm  v.  State,  148  Ind.  401 ;  People 
V.  Martin,  74  X.  W.  658,  Mich.^ 
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duress ;  as,  if  he  hired  a  horse,  under  pretence  of  a  joTimey,  but 
with  intent,  at  the  time,  to  convert  him  to  his  own  use ;  or  the 
like.^  In  such  cases  it  must  appear  that  the  owner  had  no  in- 
tention to  part  with  his  ultimate  title  or  property  in  the  goods, 
but  only  to  part  with  the  possession ;  for  if  he  was  induced  by 
fraud  to  sell  the  goods,  the  prisoner,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.^  Or,  Sdly,  the  evidence  of  bailment 
may  be  rebutted  by  proof  that  the  contract  had  been  determined 
by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  bailee^  previous  to  the  act  of  larceny. 
A  familiar  illustration  of  this  point  is  where  a  carrier  breaks 
open  a  box  or  package  intrusted  to  him.  Here  the  breaking 
open  of  the  box  is  an  act  clearly  and  unequivocally  evincing  his 
determination  and  repudiation  of  the  bailment,  and  his  custody 
of  the  goods  becomes  thereby  in  law  the  possession  of  the  owner; 
after  which,  his  conversion  of  part  or  all  of  the  goods  to  his  own 
use  is  a  felonious  caption  and  asportation  of  the  goods  of  another, 
which  constitutes  the  crime  of  larceny.  If  he  sells  the  entire 
package,  in  its  original  state,  without  any  other  act,  though  the 
privity  of  contract  is  thereby  determined,  yet  here  is  no  caption 
and  asportation  of  that  which  at  the  time  was  the  entii'e  property 
of  another,  but  only  a  breach  of  trust. ^    And  where  several 

>  R.  9.  Pear,  2  East  P.  C.  685  ;  R.  v.  Charlewood,  ib.  089  ;  B.  v.  Semple,  ib.  691; 
1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  420  ;  Starkie's  Case,  7  Leigh  752  ;  J.  Kely.  82  ;  Blunt's  Case, 
4  Leigh  689  ;  State  v.  Gorman,  2  K.  &  McG.  90  ;  Bank's  Case,  Boss.  &  Ry.  441 ;  R.  v. 
Brooks,  8  C.  &  P.  295 ;  R.  v.  Thristle,  2  C.  &  K.  842  ;  R.  v.  Brooks,  ubi  supra,  is  OTer- 
ruled  ;  R.  v.  Jansou,  4  Coz  C.  C.  82  ;  [Givens  v.  State,  82  Tex.  Cr.  R.  457.1 

«  Sujira,  §§  1,  160.  And  see  R.  v.  Robson,  Rusa.  &  Ry.  418 ;  EL  v.  Williams, 
6  C.  &  P.  890  ;  R.  v,  Wilson,  8  id.  Ill .;  R.  v.  Rodway,  9  id.  784. 

^  The  distinction  between  the  two  cases  is  clear,  thou^  exceedingly  refined  ;  and 
is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Starkie.  ''The  distinction,"  he  observes,  *'  which  has  con- 
stantly been,  recognized,  although  its  soundness  has  been  doubted,  seems  to  be  a  nat- 
ural and  necessary  consec^uence  of  the  simple  principle  upon  which  this  branch  of  the 
law  rests ;  and  although  it  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  somewhat  paradoxical  and  unrea- 
sonable that  a  man  should  be  less  guilty  in  stealing  the  whole  than  in  stealing  a 
part,  yet  such  a  distinction  will  appear  to  be  well  warranted,  when  it  is  considered  how 
necessary  it  is  to  preserre  the  limits  which  separate  the  offence  of  larceny  from  a  mere 
breach  of  trust,  as  clear  and  definite  as  the  near  and  proximate  natures  of  these  offences 
will  permit ;  and  that  the  distinction  results  from  a  strict  application  of  the  rules 
whicn  distinguish  those  offences.  If  the  carrier  were  guilty  or  felony  in  selling  the 
whole  package,  so  would  every  other  bailee  or  trustee,  and  the  offence  of  larceny  would 
be  confounded  with  that  of  a  mere  breach  of  trust  and  indefinitely  extended.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  taking  nart  of  the  goods  after  he  has  determined  the  privity  of 
contract,  the  case  comes  within  the  simple  definition  of  larceny,  for  there  is  a  felonious 
caption  and  asportation  of  the  soods  of  another,  which  stands  totally  dear  of  any 
bailment.  It  is  true  that  the  sue  and  delivery  of  the  whole  packa^  by  the  carrier, 
being  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  bailment,  determines  the  privity  of  contract ; 
but  then  the  question  arises,  what  caption  and  asportation  constitute  the  larceny,  for 
these  are  in  aU  cases  essential  to  the  offence.  A  mere  intention  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
rier to  convert  the  goods,  unaccompanied  by  any  overt  act,  whereby  he  disaffirms  the 
contract,  is  insufficient ;  and  the  act  of  conversion  itself,  such  as  the  delivery  of  the 
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articles  constitute  the  subject  of  an  entire  contract  for  bailment, 
such  as  bags  of  wheat,  to  be  kept  in  a  warehouse;^  barilla  or 
com,  to  be  ground ;  ^  several  packages,  or  a  quantity  of  staves, 
to  be  carried;^  or  garments  to  be  sold,^  —  the  abstraction  of  one 
of  the  parcels,  or  articles,  or  a  portion  of  the  bulk,  and  convert- 
ing it  to  the  use  of  the  bailee,  has  been  held  to  amount  to  a 
breaking  of  bulk,  sufiicient  to  terminate  the  bailment,  and  to 
constitute  larceny.  ^^  Or,  4thly,  the  evidence  of  bailment  may 
be  rebutted  by  proof  that  the  contract  had  previously  been  ter- 
minated  by  performance^  according  to  the  intent  of  the  parties ; 
as,  where  goods,  sent  by  a  carrier,  had  reached  their  place  of 
destination,  and  been  there  delivered;  but  afterwards  were 
stolen  by  the  carrier. "  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  proof  of  the 
delivery,  or  that  the  bailee  had  parted  with  the  possession,  is 
material ;  for  if  goods  are  borrowed  jor  hired  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, as,  for  example,  a  horse  to  go  to  a  particular  place,  and 
after  that  purpose  is  accomplished,  and  before  the  gbods  are 
returned  to  the  owner,  the  hirer,  or  borrower,  upon  a  new  and 
not  an  original  intention,  fraudulently  converts  them  to  his  own 
use,  this  is  held  not  to  amount  to  the  crime  of  larceny.  ^ 

whole  of  the  entire  paokage  to  a  purchaser,  is  insafficient,  because  it  is  merely  oontem- 
poraneoQS  with  tibe  extinction  of  the  privity  of  contract,  which  is  not  determined, 
except  by  the  conversion  itself;  bot  if  the  packa^je  be  first  broken^  and  by  that  oVert 
act  the  contract  be  determined,  a  subsequent  caption  and  asportation,  either  of  part,  or, 
as  it  seems,  of  the  whole  of  the  goods,  is  a  complete  larceny  within  the  definition, 
unaffected  by  any  bailment  Tms  distinction  is  explained  oy  Lord  Hale  upon  the 
principle  above  stated :  1  Hale  P.  C.  504,  505 ;  2  East  P.  0.  697.  Kelynge,  C.  J., 
explfdns  it  upon  the  ground  of  a  presumed  previous  felonious  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  carrier,  when  he  hrst  took  the  goods ;  but  this  is  not  satisfactory,  since  the  same 
presumption  would  arise  when  the  carrier  disposed  of  the  whole  of  the  package: " 
2  Stark.  Evid.  4th  Am.  ed.  «8S8,  n.  {x).  And  see  \  Hale  P.  C.  504,  505 ;  2  East  P.  C. 
604,  685,  693,  694,  697,  698 :  B.  v.  Brazier,  Russ.  &  Ry.  887 ;  2  Buss,  on  Crimes,  59, 
5th  (Eng.)  ed.  185  ;  R.  v.  Madox,  Russ.  &  By.  92 ;  Cheadle  v.  Buell,  6  Ohio  67  ;  R. 
V.  Jones,  7  C.  &  P.  151 ;  R.  v.  Jenkins,  9  id.  88 ;  B.  v.  Cornish,  6  Cox  C.  C.  482 ; 
J  State  V.  Fairclough,  29  Conn.  47.  In  Nichols  v.  People,  17  N.  Y.  114,  it  was 
held  that  a  carrier,  who  had  converted  to  his  own  use  several  pigs  of  iron  out  of 
a  larger  number  placed  in  his  charge,  might  be  convicted  of  larceny.  Denio  and 
Comstock,  J  J.,  dissenting.  I 

A  Brazier^s  Case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  887. 

^  Com.  V,  James,  1  Pick.  875 ;  1  Boll.  Abr.  78. 

"  Com.  V.  Brown,  4  Msss.  580 ;  Dame  v.  Baldwin,  8  id.   518 ;   R.   v.  Howell, 
7  C.  &  P.  825.    So  is  the  law  of  Scotland :  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  252. 


iurti 

See  ace.  R.  V.  Poyser,  2  Denison  C.  C.  888  ;'5  Cox  C.  C.  241  ;  4  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  565 ; 

8  Chittv.  Crim.  Law,  920 ;  2  Whart.  Crim.  Law,  7th  ed.  §  1862. 

u  1  Hale  P.  C.  504,  505. 

u  R.  V.  Banks,  Russ.  k  Ry.  441 ;  overruling  R.  v,  Charlewood,  2  East  P.  C.  690, 
1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  409,  as  to  this  point.  And  see  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  56,  57,  5th 
(Eng.)  ed.  184, 185 ;  R.  v.  Thristle,  2  C.  4b  K.  842. 
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§  163.  Fer»  KatursB.  By  the  common  law,  neither  wUd  ani* 
mals  unreclaimed  and  unconfined,  nor  things  annexed  to  or 
savoring  of  the  realty  and  unsevered,  could  be  the  subject  of 
larceny.  If  the  animal  were  already  dead,  or  reclaimed,  or 
captured  and  confined,  it  should  be  so  alleged  in  the  indictment ; 
for  if  the  allegation  be  general  for  stealing  such  an  animal, 
which  is  known  to  h^ferce  naturoe^  it  will  be  presumed  to  have 
been  alive  and  at  large ;  and  evidence  of  the  stealing  a  dead  or 
tamed  animal  will  not  support  the  indictment^  And  in  regard 
to  things  once  part  of  the  realty,  it  must  be  proved  that  they 
were  severed  before  the  act  of  larceny  was  committed  upon 
them.  If  the  severance  and  asportation  were  one  continued  act 
of  the  prisoner,  it  is  only  a  trespass ;  but  if  the  severance  were 
the  act  of  another  person,  or  i^  after  a  severance  by  the  pris- 
oner, any  interval  of  time  elapsed,  after  which  he  returned  and 
took  the  article  away,  the  severance  and  asportation  being  two 
distinct  acts,  it  is  larceny.^ 

1  Kough's  Case,  2  East  P.  0.  607  ;  Edward's  Case,  Ross.  A  Rj.  G.  C.  497 ;  B.  v. 
Halloway,  7  0.  &  P.  128 ;  ib.  127,  n.  h.  And  see  Com.  v.  Chace,  9  Pick.  15 ;  1  Lead- 
ing Crim.  Cases,  66 ;  B.  v.  Brooks,  4  C.  &  P.  131 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  83,  §  26,  p.  144  ; 
R.  V,  Cheafor,  b  Cox  C.  0.  867  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Oases,  64 ;  8  Eng.  Law  &  £q. 
598  ;  2  Denison  C.  a  861 ;  B.  v.  Howell,  2  Denison  C.  C.  862,  n. ;  1  Leading 
Crim.  Cases,  65,  n. 

[It  has  been  held  that  a  dog  is  not  the  sabject  of  larceny:  State  v.  Holder, 
81  N.  C.  527  ;  SUte  v.  Lvmns,  26  Ohio  St.  400  ;  People  v.  Campbell,  4  Park.  (N. 
Y.)  C.  B.  886.  rCbTi^m,  Huriey  v.  State,  80  Tex.  Or.  App.  888  ;  Hamby  v,  Samson, 
74  N.  W.  918,  Iowa.]]  Fish,  unless  captured,  or  in  some  way  reduced  into  the 
possession  of  some  one,  are  not  the  subjects  of  larceny :  State  v.  Krider,  78  K.  C. 
481.  Peafowls  are  subjects  of  larceny.  An  indictment  for  stealing  anv  animal, 
which  does  not  state  whether  it  is  dead  or  alive,  is  not  supported  by  evidence  that 
it  was  dead  when  stolen  ;  even  if  it  is  an  animal  which  has  the  same  appellation 
whether  dead  or  alive :  Com.  v.  Beaman,  8  Gray  (Mass. )  497.  Oysters  planted  in 
a  bed,  and  not  naturally  growing  there,  are  subjects  of  larceny :  State  v.  Taylor, 
8  Dutch.  (N.  J.)  117.  And  the  indictment  need  not  aver  that  they  had  been  gath- 
ered, or  were  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  prosecutor :  ibid.  Babbits  and  grouse 
become  property  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  are  killed  by  the  own- 
ers. But  ii  poachers  kill  them,  put  them  away,  and  leave  them  for  a  while,  and 
then  return  to  take  them,  this  is  no  laroeny :  12  Coz  C.  C.  59.  (  [As  to  larceny 
of  bees,  see  State  v,  Bepp,  73  N.  W.  829,  Iowa.1 

3  Hale  P.  C.  510 ;  2  East  P.  C.  587  ;  Lee  v,  Bisdon,  7  Taunt.  191,  per  Gibba, 
C.  J.  The  Boman  law  does  not  seem  to  reco^ize  this  distinction,  but  ac^udges  the 
act  of  severance  and  asportation  to  be  theft  in  both  cases.  ''Eomm  quie  de  fundo 
toUuutur,  utputa  arborum,  vel  lapidum,  vel  arens,  vel  fructuum,  quos  quis  fraudandi 
animo  decerpsit,  furti  agi  posse  nulla  dubitatio  est: "  Dig.  lib.  47,  tit.  2, 1.  25,  §  2. 
{In  genend,  statutory  provisions  have  been  made  in  most  States  to  cover  the  case 
of  felonious  taking  and  asportation  of  things  annexed  to  the  realty  :  Harberger  o. 
state,  4  Tex.  App.  26  ;  [Clement  w.  Cora.,  47  S.  W.  450,  Ky.l  Where,  however, 
the  common-law  rule  prevails,  such  taking  is  not  larceny :  Bell  v.  State,  4  Bazt 
(Tenn.)  426.  | 
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LIBEL. 

§  164.  DeflnlUoiL  The  difficultj  of  defining  this  offence  at 
common  law  has  often  been  felt  and  acknowledged.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  thought  it  hardly  possible  to  define  it ;  observing  that  any 
definition  he  had  ever  seen  was  faulty,  and  wanting  in  the  requi- 
sites of  a  logical  definition,  either  in  its  vagueness  and  gen* 
erality,  or  in  its  omission  of  essential  particulars.^  Yet  all 
text-writers  on  this  subject  have  undertaken  to  define,  or  at  least 
to  describe  it,  and  this  with  a  degree  of  precision  probably  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  purposes.  According  to  Russell,  and  to 
the  authorities  to  which  he  refers,  the  crime  of  Libel  and  Indict- 
able Slander  is  committed  by  the  publication  of  writings  blas- 
pheming the  Supreme  Being;  or  turning  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  into  contempt  and  ridicule;  or  tending,  by 
their  immodesty,  to  corrupt  the  mind,  and  to  destroy  the  love 
of  decency,  morality,  and  good  order ;  or  wantonly  to  defame  or 
indecorously  to  calumniate  the  economy,  order,  and  constitution 
of  things  which  make  up  the  general  system  of  the  law  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  country ;  to  degrade  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment or  of  justice ;  or  to  cause  animosities  between  our  own 
and  any  foreign  government,  by  personal  abuse  of  its  sovereign, 
its  ambassadors,  or  other  public  ministers;  and  by  malicious 
defamations,  expressed  in  printing  or  writing,  or  by  signs  or 
pictures,  tending  either  to  blacken  the  memory  of  one  who  is 
dead,  or  the  reputation  of  one  who  is  living,  and  thereby  to 
expose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule.'     This 

^  See  his  testimony  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  m  Cooke  on  Defamation,  App. 
No.  2,  p.  482.  Mr.  Hamilton  yentured  to  define  it  as  "a  censorious  or  lidicnlmg 
writing,  pictnre,  or  sign,  made  with  a  mischievous  and  malicious  intent  towards  gov- 
ernment, magistrates,  or  individuals."  Arguendo,  in  People  v.  Croswell,  8  Johns.  Cas. 
887,  354.  Tnis  was  subsequently  approved  by  the  court,  as  a  definition  "  drawn  with 
the  utmost  precision."    See  Steele  v.  South  wick,  9  Johns.  216 ;  Cooper  v.  Greeley, 

1  Denio  847.  Mr.  Starkie,  in  more  ^neral  terms,  defines  the  offence  as  "  the  wilful  and 
unauthorized  publication  of  that  which  immediately  tends  to  produce  mischief  and  in- 
convenience to  society."  But  this  comprehensive  definition  he  afterwards  expands  into 
the  several  species  of  this  crime,  which  he  describes  with  sufficient  particularity.    See 

2  Stark,  on  Slander,  p.  129. 

>  8  Ross,  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  177.    And  see  Stark,  on  Slander,  8d  ed.  pp. 
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descriptive  catalogue  embraces  all  the  several  species  of  this 
offence  which  are  indictable  at  common  law ;  all  of  which,  it  is 
believedi  are  indictable  in  the  United  States,  either  at  common 
law  or  by  virtue  of  particular  statutes. 

§  165.  Same  Subject.  In  several  of  the  United  States  this 
offence,  in  its  more  restricted  acceptation,  as  committed  against 
an  individual,  has  been  defined  by  statitte.  Thus,  in  Maine,  it 
is  enacted,  that  ^^  a  libel  shall  be  construed  to  be  the  malicious 
defamation  of  a  person,  made  public  either  bj  any  printing, 
writing,  sign,  picture,  representation,  or  eflSgy,  tending  to  pro- 
voke him  to  wrath,  or  expose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or 
ridicule,  or  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  of  public  confidence 
and  social  intercourse ;  or  anj  malicious  defamation,  made  pub- 
lic as  aforesaid,  designed  to  blacken  and  vilify  the  memory  of 
one  that  is  dead,  and  tending  to  scandalize  or  provoke  his  sur- 
viving relatives  or  friends. "  ^  Definitions  of  the  like  import  are 
found  in  the  statute-books  of  some  other  States;'  and  would 
doubtless  be  recognized  in  all,  as  expressive  of  the  law  of  the 
land;  the  common  law,  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  libel, 
being  adopted  in  all  the  States,  except  so  far  as  it  may  have 
been  altered  by  statutes  or  constitutional  provisions.^ 

§  166.  indlotment.  The  indictment  for  this  offence  sets  forth 
the  libellous  writing  ot  act;  the  maliciou%  intent;  its  object^  or 
the  person  whom  it  was  designed  to  disgrace  or  injure;^  the 
pvhlication  of  the  writing,  with  proper  innuendoeB^  referring  the 
libellous  matter  to  its  alleged  object;  and  the  place  of  publi- 
cation. The  place,  however,  is  not  necessary  to  be  proved, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  essential  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  where  it 
is  locally  descriptive  of  the  offence.' 

577-621 ;  Cooke  on  De&mation,  pp.  69-80 ;  Holt  on  Libels,  pp.  7i-249  ;  2  Kent 
Gomm.  16-26. 

1  See  Me.  Bey.  Stats.  1871,  c.  129,  §  1. 

^  Such,  in  substance,  are  the  definitions  in  Iowa,  Rev.  Code  of  1880,  §  4097 ;  Arkan- 
sas, Digest  of  Stats.  1874,  §  1540  ;  Georgia,  Code,  1882,  §  2974  ;  OaUfomia,  Stat  1850, 
c  99,  §  120;  1  Hitt.  Code,  115045  ;  Illinois,  Rev.  Stats.  1880,  p.  388,  §  177. 

'  Com.  V,  Chapman,  18  Met  68  ;  Dexter  p.  Spear,  4  Mason  115  ;  Whiter.  NichoU, 
8  How.  S.  C.  266,  291 ;  Com.  v.  Clapp,  4  Mass.  168,  168  ;  Usher  v.  Severance,  20  Me. 
9 ;  Hillhouse  v.  Dunning,  6  Conn.  891 ;  Steele  v.  Southwick,  9  Johns.  214 ;  Colby  v. 
Reynolds,  6  Yt.  489 ;  McCorkle  v.  Biuns,  5  Binn.  840 ;  State  d.  Farley,  4  McCord 
817 ;  Torrance  v.  Hurst,  Walker  408 ;  Armentrout  v,  Moranda,  8  Blackn  426  ;  New- 
braugh  v,  Curry,  Wright  47 ;  Taylor  r.  Georgia,  4  Ga.  14  ;  State  v.  White,  6  Ired.  418 ; 
7  id.  180  ;  Robbins  v,  Treadway,  2  J.  J.  Marsh.  540;  1  Kent  Comm.  Lect  24,  p.  6^0 
(7th  ed.) ;  State  v,  Henderson,  1  Rich.  179. 

^  [A  libel  on  two  or  more  persons  contained  in  one  writing  is  a  single  offence :  State 
V.  Hoskina,  60  Minn.  168.^ 

<  Biipra^  %  12;  infra^  §  178. 
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§  167.  "Written  and  Printed  Libels.  In  the  case  of  a  fvritten 
or  printed  libel^  the  proof  must  agree  with  the  indictment  in 
eyery  particular  essential  to  the  identity,  such  as  dates,  names 
of  persons,  and  the  precise  words  used,  —  a  variance  in  any  of 
these  particulars  being  fatal. ^  But  a  literal  variance  alone  is 
not  fatal  where  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  letter  does  not 
make  it  a  different  word.^  Thus,  "undertood,"  for  "under- 
stood,"* "reicevd,"  for  "received,"*  and  the  like,  are  imma- 
terial variances ;  and  a  diversity  in  the  spelling  of  a  name  is  not 
material,  where  it  is  idem  sonans^  as,  "Segrave,"  for  "Sea- 
grave."^  This  rule  applies  more  strictly  to  cases  where  the 
libellous  writing  is  set  forth  in  haec  verba,  as  it  ought  always  to 
be,  where  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  prosecutor.^  But  where  the 
paper  is  in  the  prisoner's  exclusive  possession,  or  has  been 
destroyed  by  him,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  cases,  where  its 
production  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  prosecutor  (in  all  which 
cases  it  should  be  so  stated  in  the  indictment),  inasmuch  as  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  the  purport  or  substance  of  the  libel, 
secondary  evidence  may  be  received  of  its  contents.^ 

§  168.  Proof  of  Malice.  In  the  proof  of  malice^  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  the  opening  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  adduce  any  particular  evidence  to  this  point,  where 
the  publication  or  corpus  delicti^  as  charged,  is  in  itself  defama- 
tory ;  for  in  such  cases  the  law  infers  malice,  unless  something 
is  drawn  from  the  circumstances  attending  it  to  rebut  that 
inference.^    But  where  the  intent  is  equivocal,  or  the  act  com- 

1  See  aiiU^  YoL  I.  §§  56,  58,  65  et  9eq.;  ^  Russ.  on  Grimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  218  ; 
{Com.  V,  Harmon,  2  Gray  (Mass.)  289.  Bat  if  the  indictment  does  not  set  forth  the 
whole  of  the  libeUous  instrument,  as  it  need  not,  proof  of  the  remainder  wiU  not  consti- 
tute a  Tariance,  unless  the  effect  of  the  remainder  is  to  vary  the  meaning  of  the  part  set 
forth :  ibid.  An  indictment  idlaniig  that  defendant  published  a  libel  on  November  21 
may  be  supported  by  evidence  of  its  publication  in  a  newspaper  dated  November  19. 
Ahter,  if  it  had  been  aUeged  to  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  dated  the  21st : 
Com.  V.  Yamev,  10  Gush.  (Mass.  402. | 

*  B.  9.  Drake,  2  Salk.  660,  per  Powers,  J.,  approved,  as  "  the  true  distinction,"  per 
Ld.  Mansfield,  Gowp.  280  ;  State  v.  Bean,  19  Vt.  580  ;  State  v.  Weaver,  18  Ired.  491. 

s  B.  p.  Beach,  Cowp.  229. 

«  B.  V.  Hart,  2  East  P.  G.  977 ;  1  Leach  G.  G.  (4th  ed.)  145. 

*  Williams  v.  Ogle,  2  Stra.  889. 

*  Com.  V.  Wright,  1  Cuah.  46 ;  1  Leading  Grim.  Cases,  296 ;  Wright  v.  Clements, 
8  B.  &  Aid.  508  ;  1  Leadins  Grim.  Cases,  812. 

7  Com.  V,  Houghton,  8  Mass.  107, 110 ;  State  v.  Bonney,  84  Me.  228 ;  People  v, 
Kingsley,  2  Gowen  522.  And  see  U.  S.  v,  Britton,  2  Mason  464,  467,  468;  Johnson 
V.  HudKm,  7  Ad.  k  £L  288,  n. 

1  B.  o.  Creevey,  1  M.  &  S.  278,  282 ;  B.  v.  Lord  Abingdon,  1  Esp.  226  ;  Jones  v. 
Stevens,  11  Price  285 ;  White  v.  Nichols,  8  How.  S.  G.  291 ;  fState  v.  Nichols,  15 
WasL  1 ;  Benton  v.  State,  59  N.  J.  L.  551.11    Malice,  in  this  connection,  does  not 
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plained  of  is  not  plainly  and  of  Itself  defamatory,  some  sub- 
stantiye  evidence  of  malice  should  be  offered.^  Such  evidence  is 
also  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  where  the  defence 
set  up  to  the  charge  of  a  libellous  publication  is,  that  it  was 
privileged.^  If  the  communication  was  of  a  class  absolutely 
privileged,  proof  of  actual  malice  is  inadmissible,  as  it  consti- 

neoessarily  imply  personal  ill-will :  Com.  v.  Bonner,  9  Met.  410 ;  Com.  v.  Snelling,  15 
Pick.  840.  {Other  tibelloos  pnblications  of  a  simUar  character,  against  the  same  per- 
son, are  evidence  of  intent,  bnt  not  of  publication  :  Com.  v,  Harmon,  supra  ;  State  v. 
Ri^,  39  Conn.  498.     Seymour,  J.,  eontrat  as  to  last  point 

*^  Stuart  V,  Lovell,  2  Stark.  98.  See  as  to  the  proof  of  malice,  anU,  pToL  I.  §  14  o  ;3 
Vol.  II.  i  418. 

*  White  V,  Nichols,  8  How.  S.  C.  286.  In  this  case,  privUeged  communications 
were  distributed,  by  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  into  four  classes :  "  1.  Wheneyer  the  author 
and  publisher  of  the  alleged  slander  acted  in  the  hmafide  dischaige  of  a  public  or  pri- 
yate  duty,  legal  or  moral ;  or  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  rijghts  or  interests.  For 
example,  woras  spoken  in  oonfidenoe  and  friendship,  as  a  caution  ;  or  a  letter  written 
confiaentially  to  persons  who  employed  A  as  a  solicitor,  conveying  chaiges  injurious  to 
his  professional  character  in  the  management  of  certain  concerns  which  they  had  in- 
trusted to  him,  and  in  which  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  also  interested.  2.  Any  thing 
said  or  written  by  a  master  in  giving  the  character  of  a  servant  who  has  been  in  his 
employment.  8.  Words  used  in  the  course  of  a  l^gal  or  judicial  proceeding,  however 
ham  tney  may  bear  upon  the  party  of  whom  they  are  used.  4.  Publications  duly  made 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  as  a  petition  printed  and  deiiyered 
to  the  members  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  and  ez* 
amine  grievances : "  ibid.  The  learned  ju^;e,  in  deliyering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
concluded  the  first  part  of  his  elaborate  investigation  with  the  following  comprehensive 
statement  of  its  results :  "The  investigation  has  conducted  us  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions, which  we  propound  as  the  law  applicable  thereto :  1.  That  eyeiy  publication, 
either  by  writing,  printing,  or  pictures,  wmch  chareee  upjon  or  imputes  to  any  person 
that  which  renders  him  fi&ble  to  pimishment,  or  wnich  is  calculated  to  make  him  in- 
famous, or  odious,  or  ridiculous,  is  priiJiafacie  a  libel,  and  implies  malice  in  the  author 
and  publisher  towards  the  person  oonceming  whom  such  publication  is  made.  Proof 
of  malice,  therefore,  in  the  cases  just  described,  can  neyer  be  required  of  the  party  com- 
plaining, beyond  the  proof  of  the  publication  itself ;  justification,  excuse,  or  extenua- 
tion, if  either  can  be  snown,  must  proceed  from  the  defendant.  2.  That  the  description 
of  cases  recosnized  as  privileged  communications,  must  be  understood  as  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  as  being  founded  upon  some  apparently  recognized  obligation  or  motiye, 
legal,  moral,  or  social,  which  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  haye  led  to  the  publication, 
and  therefore,  prima  /ode,  relieves  it  from  that  just  implication  from  which  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  the  law  is  deduced.  The  rule  of  evidence  as  to  such  cases  is  accordingly  so 
far  changjBd  as  to  impose  it  on  the  plaintiff  to  remove  those  presumptions  flowing  from 
the  seeming  obligations  and  situations  of  llie  parties,  and  to  require  of  him  to  bring 
home  to  the  defendant  the  existence  of  malice  as  the  true  motiye  of  his  conduct.  Be- 
yond this  extent  no  presumption  can  be  permitted  to  operate,  much  less  be  made  to 
sanctify  the  indulgence  of  malice,  however  wicked,  howeyer  express,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  legal  forms.  We  conclude,  then,  that  malice  may  "be  proyed,  though  aU^rad  to 
have  existed  in  the  proceedings  before  a  court,  or  legislative  body,  or  any  ouier  triounal 
or  authority,  although  such  court,  legislatiye  body,  or  other  tribunal  may  have  been  the 
appropriate  authority  for  redressing  the  grievance  represented  to  it ;  and  that  proof  of 
express  malice  in  any  written  publication,  petition,  or  proceeding,  addressed  to  such 
tribunal,  will  render  that  publication,  petition,  or  proceeding,  libellous  in  its  character, 
and  actionable,  and  will  subject  the  author  and  publisher  thereof  to  all  the  consequences 
of  libel.  And  we  think  that,  in  every  case  of  a  proceeding  like  those  just  enumerated, 
falsehood  and  the  absence  of  probable  cause  will  amount  to  proof  of  malice:"  ib.  p.  291. 
As  to  the  privileged  communications,  see  further,  arvU^  Vol.  II.  §§  421,  422 ;  {Pamsworth 
V.  Storrs,  5  Cush.  (Mass.)  412  ;  Sheckell  n.  Jackson,  10  id.  25 ;  Barrows  o.  Bell,  7  Gray 
(Mass. )  301 ;  Van  Wyck  v.  Aspinwall,  17  N.  7. 1^ ;  Qasaett  o.  Gilbert,  6  Gray  (Mass.) 
94  ;  Davison  v.  Duncan,  40  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  216.1 
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tutes  no  answer  or  bar  to  the  privilege.*  Such  is  the  case  of 
matter  necessarily  published  in  the  due  discharge  of  official  or 
public  duty.  But  where  the  publication  is  only  prima  facie 
privileged,  as  in  the  case  of  a  character  given  of  a  servant,  or  of 
advice  confidentially  given,  or  the  like,  the  defence  of  privilege 
may  be  rebutted  by  proof  of  actual  malice.^  Thus,  it  may  be 
shown,  that  the  same  communication  was  voluntarily  made  by 
the  defendant  on  other  occasions,  when  it  was  not  called  for; 
or  that  he  has  at  other  and  subsequent  times  published  other 
libellous  matter  relating  to  the  same  subject,  or  other  copies  of 
the  same  libel.^  Other  publications,  also,  contained  in  the  same 
paper,  and  relating  to  the  same  libel,  or  expressly  referred  to  in 
the  writing  set  forth  in  the  indictment  and  explanatory  of  its 
meaning,  may  be  read  in  evidence,  they  being  in  the  nature  of 
parts  of  the  res  gestce^  and  showing  the  real  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  party.' 

§  169.  Pnblloatioii.  Though  the  indictment  for  a  libel  in 
writing  or  print  should  charge  the  defendant  with  having  ecm- 
posedy  written^  printed^  and  published  it,  yet  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  all  these ;  for  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  legally 
criminal  to  compose  and  write  libellous  matter  if  it  be  not  pub- 
lished ;  ^  and  it  is  well  settled  that  the  charge  will  be  supported 
by  proof  of  the  publication  alone,  ^  this  being  of  the  essence  of 
the  offence.  Publication  consists  in  communicating  the  defama- 
tory matter  to  the  mind  of  another,  whether  it  be  privately  to 
the  party  injured  alone,  with  intent  to  provoke  him  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace,'  or  to  others,  with  intent  to  injure  the  individual 

^  Cooke  on  Defamation,  p.  148. 

*  Sands  v.  Kobinson,  12  S.  &  M.  704. 

•  Roffers  o,  Clifton,  8  B.  &  P.  687  ;  Bromage  v.  Prosser,  4  B.  &  C.  247,  266 ;  Stuart 
».  LoyeH,  2  SUrk.  98  ;  Chubb  ».  Westley,  6  C.  &  P.  486  ;  Finnerty  ».  Tipper,  2  Oampb. 
72 ;  Thomas  v.  Croswell,  7  Johnfl.  264,  270  ;  R.  v.  Pearce,  1  Peake  Cas.  76 ;  Plunkett 
V.  Cobbctt,  6  Esp.  136 ;  [State  v,  Heacock,  76  N.  W.  654,  Iowa;  a?i<e.  Vol.  I.  §  14-o.] 

T  R.  V.  Lambert,  2  Campb.  898 ;  Cook  v.  Hughei,  Ry.  &  M.  112 ;  R.  v.  SUney,  5  0. 
ft  P.  218. 


^  In  R.  V.  Paine,  6  Mod.  168,  167,  it  was  held  that  the  making  of  a  libel  was  an 

ence,  though  it  never  be  published.    In  R.  v.  Burdett,  4  B.  &  Aid.  95,  Lord  Tenter- 

den,  and  Hoiroyd,  J.,  were  of  opinion  that  the  writing  of  a  libel,  with  intent  to  defame, 


was  of  itself  a  misdemeanor ;  though  the  latter  seemed  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  of  a 
subsequent  publication,  as  evidence  of  the  intent.  Best,  J.,  said  nothing  on  this 
point,  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  judgment ;  and  Bayley,  J.,  after  stating  it, 
observed  that  the  case  seemed  hardly  lipe  for  discussing  that  question.  See  also 
8  Russ.  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  211 ;  Stark,  on  Slander,  8d  ed.  691 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c  78,  §  11 ;  Roscoe,  Crim.  Evid.  7tb  (Am.)  ed.  672. 

s  B.  V.  Hun^  2  Campb.  688 ;  R.  o.  Williams,  ib.  646 ;  (Com.  «.  Morgan,  107 
Mass.  199.  ( 

>  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  0.  78,  S  11  \  8  Buss,  on  Crimea,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  209,  218 ;  State  «. 
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in  question,  or  to  perpetrate  more  extensive  mischief.  And, 
generally  speaking,  all  persons  who  knowingly  participate  in 
the  act  of  publication  are  equally  liable  to  prosecution  for  this 
offence. 

§  170.  Same  Bnbjeot.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  in  froof 
of  publicatianf  to  show  that  the  defendant  wrote  the  libel  which 
is  found  in  another's  possession,  until  this  fact  is  otherwise 
accounted  for ;  ^  and  if  a  letter  containing  a  libel  have  a  post- 
mark upon  it,  and  the  seal  be  broken,  this  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  its  publication.^  If  the  libel  be  in  a  newspaper,  the 
act  of  printing  it,  if  not  otherwise  explained  by  circumstances,' 
delivering  a  copy  to  the  proper  officer  at  the  stamp-office,^  and 
payment  to  the  stamp-officer  for  the  duties  on  the  advertisements 
in  the  same  paper,  ^  have  each  been  held  sufficient  evidence  of 
publication.  Proof  that  the  printed  libel  was  sold  in  the  shop 
of  the  defendant,  though  it  were  without  his  actual  knowledge, 
the  sale  being  by  a  servant,  in  his  absence,  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  publication  by  the  master,  unless  he  can  rebut  it  by  proof 
that  the  sale  was  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  servant's 
employment,  and  that  the  book  was  clandestinely  brought  into 
the  shop  and  sold,  or  that  the  sale  was  contrary  to  his  express 
orders,  and  that  some  deceit  or  surprise  was  practised  upon 
him ;  or  that  he  was  absent  under  such  circumstances  as  utterly 
negatived  any  presumption  or  privity  or  connivance  on  his  part ; 
as,  for  example,  if  he  were  in  prison,  to  which  his  servants 
could  have  no  access,  or  the  like/  In  these  cases,  the  agency 
of  the  servant  may  be  proved  by  evidence  of  his  general  employ- 
ment in  that  department  of  the  defendant's  business ;  but  where 
the  act  of  publication,  whether  by  sale,  or  by  writing  and  send- 
ing a  letter,  was  done  by  another  not  thus  generally  employed, 
the  agency  must  be  particularly  proved.^ 

Ayery,  7  Ckmn.  267,  269 ;  B.  v.  Wegener,  2  Stark.  246 ;  Hodges  v.  State,  5  HomplL 

Ha* 

1  R.  V.  Beare,  1  Ld.  Baym.  414  ;  UmVsCaee,  9Co.  59  ;  R.  v.  Lovett,  9 0.  ft  P.  462. 

«  Shipley  v,  Todhunter,  7  C.  ft  P.  680 ;  Warren  v.  Warren,  1  C.  M.  ft  R.  250. 
And  eee  ante.  Vol.  I.  §  40. 

*  Baldwin  v.  Elphinstone,  2  W.  Bl.  1088  ;  fState  v.  Maaon,  26  Or.  278.1 

«  R.  V.  AznphHt,  4  B.  ft  C.  85. 

«  Cook  V.  Ward,  6  Bing.  409. 

<  AnU,  Vol.  I.  §  86,  and  cases  there  dted ;  Holt  on  lihela,  298-296  ;  Wood£iU*s 
Case,  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  78,  §  10,  n. ;  2  Stark,  on  Slander,  80-84  ;  R.  v.  Almon,  5 
Barr.  2686  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  241 ;  Com.  o.  Kichols,  10  Met.  259  ;  Oom.  v. 
Bnckingham,  2  Wheeler,  C.  C.  198 ;  Thacher's  Crim.  Cases,  29. 

7  Harding  v.  Greening,  8  Taunt.  42 ;  ante,  [VoL  1.  §§  86, 284  Q  Vol.  11.  tit  Agency, 
§S  W,  65. 
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§  171.  Same  Bnbjaot;  AdmiMion.  If  the  evidence  of  public 
cation  be  an  admisiian  of  the  defendant  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  libel,  ^errors  of  the  press  and  some  small  variations 
excepted,"  the  harden  of  proof  is  on  the  defendant  to  show  that 
there  were  material  variances.^  He  who  procures  another  to 
publish  a  libel  is  guilty  himself  of  the  publication,  and  he  who 
disperses  a  libel  is  also  guilty  of  the  publication,  though  he  did 
not  know  its  contents.  The  apparent  severity  of  this  rule,  and 
of  that  which  renders  the  owner  of  a  shop  responsible  as  the 
publisher  of  libels  sold  therein  without  his  knowledge,  is  justi- 
fied, on  the  score  of  high  public  expediency,  or  necessity,  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  defamatory  writings,  which,  otherwise, 
might  be  dispersed  with  impunity.^ 

§  172.  Same  Subject.  Evidence  that  the  defendant  dictated 
the  libel  to  another^  or  communicated  it  verbally  to  him,  with  a 
view  to  it$  publieationy  is  also  sufficient  to  charge  him  with  the 
publication.^  Thus,  where  the  defendant,  meeting  the  reporter 
for  one  of  the  pablic  prints,  communicated  to  him  the  defama- 
tory matter,  saying  that  ^  it  would  make  a  good  case  for  a  news- 

1  B.  V.  Hall,  1  Stis.  410. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  78,  §  10 ;  1  Rnas.  on  Crimee,  260,  251.  This  rule  is  now  modi- 
fied in  England,  the  defendant  being  permitted  bj  Stat.  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  §  7,  to  prove 
that  the  publication  waa  made  withont  his  aathoii^,  consent,  or  knowledge,  and  did 
not  arise  nom  hia  want  of  due  care  or  caution.  {Under  the  £nffliBh  statute,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  general  authority  given  by  the  proprietors  of  a  newspaper  to  the 
editors  or  editor,  allowing  them  or  him  the  management  and  oversight  of  the  paper,  is 
not,  per  «,  evidence  that  the  proprietors  had  authorized  or  consented  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  libel  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  :  B.  o.  Holbrook,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B. 
Div.  60. 

In  Com.  9.  Morgan,  107  Mass.  199,  the  court  recognizes  the  justice  of  this  rule, 
which  18  enacted  by  the  English  statute,  and  says :  "The  rule  thus  made  positive 
law  is  in  strict  accordance  with  those  just  principles  which  ou^ht  to  limit  criminal 
liability  for  the  acta  of  another,  and  widen  have  been  recognized  in  the  decisions 
of  this  court.  Criminal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  principal  for  the  act  of  his 
agent  or  servant  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  implies  some  degree  of  moral  guilt, 
or  delinquency  manifested  either  by  diieist  participation  in  or  aseent  to  the  act,  or  by 
want  of  proper  care  and  oversight,  or  other  negligence,  in  reference  to  the  business 
which  he  nas  thus  entrusted  to  another."  In  that  case  the  defendant  was  proved  to 
be  tiie  publisher  of  the  newspaper  in  which  the  libel  was  printed,  and  he  offered  to 
prove  that  he  had  never  seen  the  libel  nor  was  aware  of  its  publication,  until  it  was 
pointed  out  to  Mm  after  its  publication,  by  a  third  person  ;  but  this  offer  was  rejected 
in  the  Superior  Oourt  and  the  ruling  sustained  in  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground 
that  the  offer  did  not  go  far  enough  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  guilt  arising  from  the 
publication  of  the  libel ;  the  facta  offered  might  be  true,  and  yet  be  consistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the  newspaper  was  under  his  actual  direction  and  control, 
at  a  time  when  he  waa  neither  absent  from  home  nor  confined  by  sickness,  and  when 
his  want  of  knowledge  would  necessarily  imply  criminal  neglect  to  ezerdse  proper  care 
and  sapervBsion  over  the  subordinates  in  his  emplov ;  or  with  such  information  as 
should  nave  put  him  on  inquiry  ;  or  with  the  fact  that  the  geneial  character  of  the 
Dewsnaper  encouraged  publications  of  that  nature.  | 

^  totate  V.  Osbom,  54  Kan.  478.    But  see  YoL  II.  §  414.] 
VOL.  m.— IS 
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paper ; "  and  accompanied  him  to  an  adjacent  tavern,  where  a 
more  detailed  account  was  given,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
inserting  it  in  the  newspaper  with  which  the  reporter  was  con- 
nected; after  which  the  reporter  drew  up  an  account  of  the 
matter,  which  was  inserted  in  the  paper ;  this  was  held  sufficient 
proof  of  a  publication  by  the  defendant.  But  the  newspaper 
was  not  admitted  to  be  read  in  evidence,  until  the  paper  written 
by  the  reporter  was  produced,  that  it  might  appear  that  the 
written  and  the  printed  articles  were  the  same.^ 

§  178.  Place  of  Publication.  The  publication  must  be  proved 
to  have  been  made  mihin  the  county  where  the  trial  is  had.^  If 
it  was  contained  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  another  State,  yet 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  circulated  and  read 
within  the  county.^  If  it  was  written  in  one  county,  and  sent 
by  post  to  a  person  in  another,  or  its  publication  in  another 
county  be  otherwise  consented  to,  this  is  evidence  of  a  publi- 
cation in  the  latter  county.'  Whether,  if  a  libel  be  written  in 
one  county,  with  intent  to  publish  it  in  another,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly so  published,  this  is  evidence  sufficient  to  charge  the  party 
in  the  county  in  which  it  was  written,  is  a  question  which  has 
been  much  discussed,  and  at  length  settled  in  the  affirmative.^ 

§  174.  CoUoqulTun.  The  colloquium  may  be  proved  by  wit- 
nesses, having  knowledge  of  the  parties  and  circumstances, 
who  thereupon  testified  their  belief  that  the  libellous  matter  has 
the  reference  mentioned  in  the  indictment;^  but  it  may  also  be 
proved  by  other  circumstances,  such  as  admissions  by  the  de» 
fendant  in  other  publications,  etc.^  It  is  not  necessary  to  show 
that  the  libel  would  be  understood  by  all  persons  to  apply  to  the 
party  alleged:  it  is  sufficient  if  it  were  so  understood  by  the 
witnesses  themselves,  who  knew  him.'  But  they  must  under- 
stand it  so  from  the  libel  itself;  for  if  its  application  to  the 

*  Adams  v.  Kelly,  Ry.  ft  M.  157.    As  to  publicatlon»  see  farther,  an<e»  Vol.  II. 
415,  516. 
1  3  Russ.  on  Crimea,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  219  ;  Nicholson  v,  Lathrop,  8  Johns.  189. 

>  Com.  V.  BlantUng,  8  Pick.  304. 

*  8  Russ.  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  219 ;  12  St.  Tr.  881,  882 ;  R.  v.  Watson,  1 
Campb.  215  ;  R.  v.  Johnson,  7  East  65  ;  [^aker  v.  State,  97  Ga.  452.1 

«  K.  V.  Bnrdett,  4  B.  &  Aid.  95,  per  Abbott,  C.  J.,  and  Beat  and  Holroyd,  JJ., 
Bayley,  J.,  dubiicuUe, 

^  (jLibeliing  a  class  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime :  Jones  v.  State,  48  S.  W. 
78,  Tex.  Cr.  App.l 

>  2  Stark,  on  Slander,  61 ;  Chnbb  v.  Westley,  6  0.  &  P.  480.  And  see  awU^  Vol.  II. 
S  417.    See  Goodrich  v  Davis,  11  Met  478-485. 

*  (]8tate  V,  Mason,  26  Or.  278.3   1  In  order  to  show  the  defamatory  sense  of  the  words, 
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party  injured  be  known  or  understood  only  by  reference  to  other 
writings  for  which  the  defendant  is  not  responsible,  this  will 
not  be  sufficient.^ 

§  175.  Zmmendoes.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  innTiendoeSj 
also,  must  be  proved ;  but  this  inaccuracy  arises  from  not  con- 
sidering their  precise  nature  and  office.  In  an  indictment  for 
this  offence,  the  averment  states  all  the  facts,  dehor$  the  writing, 
which  are  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  libel 
itself;  the  colloquium  asserts  that  the  libel  was  written  of  and 
concerning  the  party  injured,  with  reference  to  the  matters  so 
averred;  the  innuendo  is  merely  explanatory  of  the  subject- 
matter  sufficiently  expressed  before,  and  of  that  only ;  and  as  it 
cannot  extend  the  sense  of  the  words  beyond  their  own  proper 
meaning,  it  is  not  the  subject  of  proof.  ^  Whether  the  libel 
relates  to  the  matters  so  averred,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the 
jury.' 

§  176.  Truth  as  a  Defence.  Whether,  by  the  common  law, 
the  defendant,  in  an  indictment  for  a  defamatory  libel  on  the 
jierson,  could  give  the  truth  in  evidence^  in  his  justification,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  debated  in  this  country.  By  the 
common  law  as  held  in  England  the  truth  of  the  libel  was  not  a 
justification ;  but  this  has  been  recently  modified  by  a  statute, 
permitting  the  defendant,  in  an  indictment  or  information  for  a 
defamatory  libel,  in  addition  to  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  to  put  in 
a  special  plea  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  charged ;  upon  which 
plea  the  truth  may  be  inquired  into;  and  if  the  jury  find  the 
matter  to  be  true,  and  that  the  publication  thereof  was  for  the 
public  benefit,  it  constitutes  a  good  defence  to  the  prosecution.  ^ 
In  several  of  the  United  States  this  doctrine  of  the  common 
law,  though  denied  by  some  judges,  was  recognized  by  the 
general  current  of  judicial  decisions,  as  of  binding  force  in  this 
country;  but  it  has  since  been  modified  in  some  States,  and 

and  the  meaning  of  the  defendant  in  the  lanenage  naed,  when  it  is  ambignous,  or  con- 
sists of  expressions  not  in  common  use,  bat  naving  a  known  meaning  among  certain 
persons,  the  State  may  introduce  as  witnesses  those  persons  who  know  the  application 
of  the  words :  Com.  v.  Moigan,  107  Mass.  199.  ( 

*  Bonrke  ».  Warren,  2  C.  &  P.  807. 

1  Com.  V.  Snelling,  15  Pick.  835 ;  R.  v.  Home,  Cowp.  688,  684 ;  Van  Yechten  v. 
Hopkins,  5  Johns.  211»  220-228.    And  see  May  v.  Brown,  8  B.  &  C.  118. 

«  Ibid. 

^  Stat.  6  ft  7  Vict.  c.  96,  §  6.  See  Cooke  on  Defamation,  p.  467 ;  and  the  Report 
of  the  Lords'  Committee,  witii  the  evidence  before  them  on  the  salg'ect  of  libel,  ib., 
pp.  471-512.  The  other  English  statutes  in  melioration  and  amendment  6t  the  law  of 
uoel  may  be  found  at  laige  in  the  same  work,  App.  No.  1,  pp.  408-407. 
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totally  abrogated  in  others,  by  constitutional  or  statutory  pro- 
visions; SQ  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  admitted  as  a  rule  of 
American  law.'  On  the  contrary,  it  will  now  be  found,  that,  to 
an  extent  more  or  less  limited,  as  will  be  shown,  the  truth  of  a 
defamatory  publication  brings  it  within  the  class  of  privileged 
communications. 

§  177.  Saxna  Snbjoo^  Thus,  in  some  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  enacted  that  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence,  in  all  crim- 
inal prosecutions  for  libel.  But  this,  it  is  conceived,  is  to  be 
understood  of  libels  defamatory  of  the  person,  and  not  to  scan- 
dalous libels  of  a  more  general  character.  And  the  same  con- 
struction should  probably  be  given  to  all  other  enactments  which 
permit  the  truth  to  be  shown  in  prosecutions  for  this  ofiFenoe. 
In  the  statutes  of  some  States,  it  is  simply  declared  that  the 
truth  may,  in  those  cases,  be  given  in  evidence ;  ^  in  others,  it 
is  said  that  it  shall  be  a  justification ; '  but  doubtless  the  effect 
of  both  expressions  is  the  same.  Again,  it  is  provided  in  the 
eonstitutians  of  several  States,  that  the  truth  shall  be  admissible 
in  evidence  as  a  justification,  in  prosecutions  for  those  publica- 
tions which  concern  the  official  conduct  of  men  in  public  office, 
or  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  public  office^  or,  more 
generally,  where  the  matter  is  proper  for  public  information ;  ^ 
other  cases,  it  seems,  being  left  at  common  law,  except  where  it 
may  be  otherwise  provided  by  statute.  And  other  States  have 
provided,  either  in  constitutional  or  statutory  enactments,  that 
the  truth  shall  constitute  a  good  defence,  in  all  cases,  provided 
it  is  found  to  have  been  published  from  good  motives  and  for 
justifiable  ends.^    It  thus  appears,  that,  in  nearly  all  the  United 

s  See  Kent,  Gomm.  19-24. 

^  See  CoQBeoticat,  Const,  vrt  1»  $  7 ;  New  Jersey,  Reyision  1877,  p.  881,  §21 ; 
Missouri,  Const,  art.  18,  §  16;  Mississippi,  Rev.  Code,  1871,  §  2707;  How.  &  Hut. 
Dig.  pp.  668,  669 ;  Geoigia  Code,  §  5018,  Prince's  Dig.  p.  644 ;  CobVs  Dig.  voL  ii 

S.  812 ;  Texas,  Stat  Dec,  21,  1836,  $  88 ;  Hartley's  Dig.  art  2878,  p.  724 ;  Bey. 
tat.  1879,  Crim.  Proced.  c.  1,  art.  11. 
3  See  Vermont,  Bev.  Stat  1889^  c.  25,  §  68 ;  bat  see  Rev.  Laws,  1880,  §  1646 ; 
Maryland,  Stat  1803,  c.  54,  Bev.  Code,  1878,  art.  64,  §  76 ;  North  Carolina,  Bev. 
Stat  1887,  c.  86,  §  13 ;  Tennessee,  Stat.  1805,  c.  6,  §  2,  Car.  &  Nich.  Dig.  p,  439 ; 
Arkansas,  Const  art.  2,  §  8 ;  Bev.  Stat  1837,  div.  8,  c.  44,  art:  2,  §  8,  p.  280.  In 
Illinois,  Uie  tmth  is  a  justification  in  all  cases,  except  in  libels  tending  to  olacken  the 
memory  of  the  dead^  or  to  expose  the  naiiiffxU  defects  of  the  living :  Bev.  Stat  1845, 


*  See  Ohio,  Const  art.  8,  §  6  ;  Indiana,  Const,  art  1,  §  10  ;  Alabama,  Const  art.  6, 
§  14,  Stat  1807,  Tonlm.  Dig,  tit  17,  c  1,  §  46 ;  Pennsylvania.  Const  art  9,  §  7 ; 
Kentucky,  Const,  art.  10,  §  8 ;  Delaware,  Const  art  1,  §  5 ;  Arkansas,  Const  art  2, 
S  8  ;  Maine,  Const,  art  1,  §  4 ;  Texas,  Const  1845,  art  1,  $  6 ;  lUinoifl,  Const  art  8; 
j  28  ;  Tennessee,  Const  art  11,  §  19. 

«  See  Massachusetts,  Bev.  Stat  1886,  c.  138,  $  6>  Pub.  Stat  p.  1201 ;  New  York, 
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States,  the  right  to  give  the  trath  in  evidence,  in  criminal 
prosecutiona  for  libels,  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  aecured  by 
express  law ;  and  probably  would  not  now,  in  any  of  them,  be 
denied.  It  may  here  be  added,  thlit,  by  the  ad;  of  Congress  of 
July  14,  1798,  libels  on  the  Oovemment,  or  Congress,  or  the 
President^  were  made  indictable  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  truth  was  permitted  to  be  given  in  evidence,  by 
the  defendant,  in  his  justification.  This  act,  though  of  limited 
duration,  has  been  regarded  as  declaratory  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress, that  in  prosecutions  of  that  kind  it  was  a  matter  of  com- 
mon right  for  the  defendant  to  show  that  the  matter  published 
was  true.* 

§  178.  Defence.  In  his  defence^  it  is  competent  tor  the  de- 
fendant to  show  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the  publication ; 
or,  if  it  was  done  by  his  servant,  that  it  was  against  his  express 
orders,  or  out  of  the  course  of  the  servant's  employment,  or 
while  the  master  was  absent,  under  circumstances  rendering  it 
physically  and  morally  impossible  for  him  to  prevent  it;  or 
that  it  was  done  by  deceiving  and  defrauding  the  master.  Or 
he  may  show,  by  other  passages  in  the  same  book  or  newspaper 
relating  to  the  matter,  or  referred  to  in  the  libel  itself,  that  the 
libel  was  not  defamatory,  or  criminal,  in  the  sense  imputed  to 
it.  ^  He  may  also  show  that  the  publication  was  privileged,  as 
being  made  in  the  course  of  his  public  or  social  duty.^    But  a 

Const,  art.  7,  S  8  ;  Bey.  Stat.  voL  i.  p.  95,  $  21 ;  Rhode  Island,  Const  art.  1,  $  20  ; 
Michigan,  Const,  art.  1,  §  7  ;  Wisconsin,  Const,  art  1,  §  8 ;  Iowa,  Bev.  Code,  1851, 
art  2769 ;  Florida,  Const  art  1,  §  15,  Thompson's  Dig.  p.  498  ;  California,  Const, 
art  1,  §  9 ;  Stat.  1850,  c.  99,  §  120.  In  Maine,  the  truth  will  justify  any  publication 
respecting  public  men,  or  proper  for  pablic  information,  irre8|>ectiye  of  the  motiye  of 
pubUcation  ;  bat  to  justify  ^e  publication  of  any  other  libel,  it  must  be  free  from  any 
corrnpt  or  malicious  motiye :  Key.  Stat  1840,  c.  165,  §  5 ;  Rey.  Stat.  1871,  c.  129, 
§  4.  In  Illinois,  it  is  enacted,  that  "  in  aU  prosecutions  for  a  libel,  the  truth  thereof 
may  be  giyen  in  eyidence  in  justification,  except  libels  tending  to  blacken  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  or  expose  the  natural  defects  of  the  liyins : "  Rey.  Stat.  1845,  o.  SO,  §  120. 
In  New  Hampshire,  it  is  held  as  common  law,  that  if  there  was  a  lawful  occasion  for 
the  publication,  and  tiie  matter  published  is  true,  the  motiye  is  immaterial ;  and  that 
Uiough  the  matter  be  not  true,  yet  tiie  publication  may  be  excused,  by  showing  that  it 
was  made  on  a  lawful  occasion,  upon  probable  cause,  and  from  food  motiyes  :  State  v. 
Buniham,  9  N.  H.  84.  (Mass.  Pub.  Stat  c.  214,  §  18,  proyides  that  the  defendant 
may  giye  in  eyidence  in  ms  defence,  upon  the  trial,  the  tnith  of  the  matter  contained 
In  tiie  publication  chaiged  as  libellous,,  and  such  eyidence  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
justification,  unless  malicious  intention  is  proyed.|  [Where  the  truth  is  a  defence  the 
defendant  is  not  bound  to  proye  the  truth  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt :  Manning 
V.  State,  87  Tex.  Cr.  App.  180 ;  on  the  contrary,  the  prosecution  must  show  the 
falsity  of  the  libeUous  matter  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt :  MoArthur  v.  State,  59 
Ark.  481/] 

*  See  Caws  U.  S.,  yol.  i.  p.  596  (Peters's  ed.) ;  2  Kent  Comm.  24. 

1  R.  9.  Lambert,  2  Campb.  898. 
'    >  Su^pra^  SS 167, 176 ;  Goodnow  v.  Tappan,  1  Ohio  60.      [The  eyidence  upon  which 
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subsequent  publication  of  the  same  matter,  when  not  required 
by  such  duty,  as,  for  example,  the  printing  of  a  speech  deliv- 
ered in  a  legislative  assembly,  or  the  like,  is  not  privileged.' 
Whether  the  printer  of  legislative  documents,  containing  official 
reports  defamatory  in  their  nature,  could  protect  himself  under 
the  allegation  of  privilege,  by  showing  that  he  published  them 
by  order  of  the  legislature,  is  a  question  which  at  one  time 
greatly  agitated  the  British  public ;  but  at  length  it  was  settled 
that  the  order  of  the  legislature  was  no  defence  to  an  action  at 
law.* 

§  179.  Ziaw ;  Faot ;  Riglits  of  Jury.  The  right  of  the  jury^  in 
criminal  cases,  and  particularly  in  trials  for  libel,  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  was  formerly  held,  that, 
where  there  were  no  circumstances  which  raised  a  question  of 
justification  in  point  of  law,  the  jury  were  bound  to  find  the 
defendant  guilty,  if  they  found  the  fact  of  publication  and  the 
truth  of  the  innuendoe% ;  these  two  matters  of  fact  being  all 
which  they  were  permitted  to  inquire  into.^  In  the  United 
States,  this  doctrine  is  not  known  to  have  been  received,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  so  distasteful  as  to  have  occasioned 
express  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions,  to  the  efiFect 
that^  in  all  such  cases,  the  jury  may  render  a  general  verdict 
upon  the  whole  matter  under  the  issue  of  not  guilty.*  The 
language  of  the  constitutions  of  some  States  is,  that  ^  the  jury 
shall  be  judges  of, "  and  in  other  States,  ^  shall  have  the  right 
to  determine,"  the  law  and  the  facts.  In  many  of  the  constitu- 
tions it  is  provided  that  the  jury  may  do  this  ^^  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court, "  '  or,  ^^  after  having  received  the  direction  of 

the  publication  was  made  is  admissible  in  order  to  rebut  evidence  of  malice  in  the  case 
of  a  priyileged  communication:  People  v,  Glaasman,  12  Utah  2S8.1 

*  jEL  V.  Greeyey,  1  M.  &  a  278,  278;  R.  v.  Lord  Abingdon,  1  Esp.  226 ;  OliTer  v. 
Lord  Bentinck,  8  Taunt.  456. 

*  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  9  Ad.  ft  El.  1. 

^  See  R.  V.  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  8  T.  R.  429-482,  n.,  where  the  practice  is  histori- 
cally stated  and  vindicated  by  Lord  Mansfield.  The  excitement  which  grew  out  of 
this  and  some  other  cases  cauaed  the  passage  of  the  statute  of  82  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  which 
declares^  that  in  an  indictment  or  information  for  a  libel,  upon  the  issue  of  not  guilty, 
the  jurors  may  return  a  general  verdict  upon  the  whole  matter,  and  not  upon  the  fact 
of  publication  and  the  truth  of  the  innuendoes  alone.     ^See  arUe,  Vol.  I.  §  81  /I 

^  [Whether  the  language  is  libellous  is  for  the  court  on  demurrer  to  the  mdict- 
ment ;  for  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  the  case:  State  v,  Norton,  89  Me.  290.1 

*  Such  are  tne  constitutional  provisions  in  Ohio,  Gonst.  art  8,  §  6  ;  Indiana,  Gonst. 
art.  1,  S  10 ;  Alabama^  Const  art.  6,  §  14 ;  Pennsylvania,  Gonst  art.  9,  §  7 ;  Ken- 
tucky, Const  art  10,  §  8  ;  Connecticut,  Gonst.  art  1,  §  7  ;  Missouri,  Const  art  18» 
S  16  ;  Illinois^  Gonst  art.  8,  {  28 ;  Tennessee,  Gonst  art  11,  {  19. 
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the  court, ''  *  or,  "  as  in  other  cases ; "  *  but  in  other  constitutions 
the  provision  is  unqualified.^  Upon  these  provisions  a  further 
question  has  been  raised,  whether  the  jury  were  bound  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  court,  in  matters  of  law,  or  were  at  liberty 
to  disregard  them,  and  determine  the  law  for  themselves.  On 
this  point,  the  decisions  are  not  entirely  imif orm ;  and  some  of 
them  are  not  perfectly  clear,  from  the  want  of  discriminating 
between  the  power  possessed  by  the  jury  to  find  a  general  ver- 
dict^ contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  court  in  a  matter  of  law, 
without  being  accountable  for  so  doing,  and  their  right  so  to  do, 
without  a  violation  of  their  oath  and  duty.  But  the  weight  of 
opinion  is  vastly  against  the  right  of  the  jury,  in  any  case,  to 
disregard  the  law  as  stated  to  them  by  the  court ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  favor  of  their  duty  to  be  governed  by  such  rules 
as  the  court  may  declare  to  be  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  meaning 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  being  merely  this,  that  the  jury 
are  the  sole  judges  of  all  the  facts  involved  in  the  issue,  and  of 
the  application  of  the  law  to  the  particular  case.^ 

«  See  Maine,  Const  art  1,  §  4  ;  Iowa,  Bev.  Stat  1851,  J  2772. 

^  See  Delaware,  Const  art.  1,  §  5. 

*  See  Arkansas,  Const  art  2,  §  8  ;  California,  Const  art  1,  §  9 ;  New  York,  Const, 
art  7,  §  8  ;  Michigan,  Const  art.  1,  §  7  ;  Florida,  Const,  art  1,  §  15 ;  Wisconsin, 
Const  art.  1,  §  8 ;  Texas,  Const.  (1845)  art  1,  §  6.  In  this  last-mentioned  State,  in 
the  Constitution  of  1886,  Declaration  of  Bights,  art.  4,  the  words,  *'  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court,"  were  added ;  but  in  the  revised  Constitution  of  1845,  they  were 
omitted. 

'  This  question  was  yery  fully  and  ably  considered  in  IT.  S.  v.  Battiste,  2  Sunrn. 
243  ;  Com.  v.  Porter,  10  Met  263  ;  Pierce  v.  State,  13  N.  H.  586  ;  U.  S.  «.  Morris,  4 
Am.  Law  Joum.  K.  s.  241 ;  in  which  cases  the  other  American  and  the  English  author- 
ities are  reviewed.  And  see  anUf  Vol.  I.  §  49  ;  Townsend  v.  State,  2  Blackf.  151  ; 
Warren  o.  State,  4  id.  150  ;  Armstrong  v.  State,  ib.  247  ;  Hardy  v.  State,  7  Mo.  607  ; 
People  V,  Pine,  2  Barb.  S.  C.  566.  fif  the  defendant  admit  that  the  publication  is 
libellous,  he  cannot  complain  that  that  question  is  not  submitted  to  the  jury :  State  v. 
Goold,  62  Me.  509.  It  has  been  considerably  discussed  in  recent  cases,  how  far  cor- 
porations will  be  held  responsible,  as  such,  for  the  publication  of  Hbels  by  their 
directors  or  agents  in  the  due  course  of  the  business  of  the  corporation.  It  was  held, 
in  Whitfield  v.  South  Eastern  Bailway  Company,  1  Ellis,  B.  &  Ellis,  115,  s.  o.  4  Jur. 
K.  fl.  688,  that  the  company  are  responsible  tor  the  publication  of  a  Ubel  by  the  direc- 
tors, in  giving  instructions  by  telegraph  to  their  agents  at  the  different  stations,  iJiat  the 
plainti^s  bank  had  stopped  payment  So  the  corporation  will  be  held  responsible  for 
circulating  libellous  matter  in  a  report  of  its  directors,  with  the  accompanying  evidence, 
even  when  made  to  the  stockholders:  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  &  Baltimore  Bailway 
Co.  V.  Quigley,  21  How.  (U.  S.)  202.  [  (^Where  the  jury  are  "judges  of  the  law  and 
the  facts,"  the  court  is  not  bound  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the 
publication  :  Benton  v.  State,  59  N.  J.  L.  551.^ 
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MAINTENANCa 

§  180.  Maintenance;  Cliamperty.  This  crime  is  said  to  con- 
sist in  the  unlawful  taking  in  hand  or  upholding  of  quarrels  or 
sides,  to  the  disturbance  or  hinderanoe  of  common  right  ^  It  is 
of  two  kinds :  namely,  Itural%8y  or  in  the  country ;  and  Ourialisj 
or  in  the  courts.  The  former  is  usually  termed  Champerty;  and 
is  committed  where  one  upholds  a  controversy,  under  a  contract 
to  have  part  of  the  property  or  subject  in  dispute.  The  latter 
alone  is  usually  termed  Maintenance ;  and  is  committed  where 
one  officiously,  and  without  just  cause,  intermeddles  in  and  pro- 
motes the  prosecution  or  defence  of  a  suit  in  which  he  has  no 
interest,  by  assisting  either  party  with  money,  or  otherwise.* 
Both  species  of  this  crime  are,  in  some  form  or  other,  forbidden 
by  statutes,  in  nearly  all  the  United  States;  but  the  common 
law  is  still  conceived  to  be  in  force  where  it  has  not  been  abro- 
gated by  the  statute.^ 

§  181.  Indictment.  The  indictment  charges,  in  substance, 
that  the  defendant  unjustly  and  unlawfully  maintained  and  up- 
held a  certain  suit^  pending  in  such  a  court  (describing  them), 
to  the  manifest  hinderance  and  disturbance  of  justice.     If  the 

1  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  88,  §  1 ;  I  Inst.  868  (;  2  Ingt  212. 

>  Ibid. ;  Thallhimer  v.  BrinckerhofE;  8  Oowen  628 ;  20  Johns.  886 ;  1  Buss,  on 
Crimes,  176,  5th  (Ens.)  ed.  851 ;  HoUoway  v.  Lowe,  7  Port  488. 

*  Wolcott  V.  KnijriLt,  6  Mass.  421 ;  Eyeranden  v,  Beaumont,  7  id.  78 ;  Swett  v. 
Poor,  11  id.  558 ;  Thurston  v.  Percival,  1  Pick.  416 ;  Brinley  v.  Whiting,  5  id. 
859  ;  Key  v.  Yattier,  1  Ham.  182 ;  Rust  v.  Lame,  4  Litt.  417  ;  Brown  ti.  Beauchamp, 
5  Monroe  416.  In  Ohio  and  in  Illinois,  it  has  been  held,  that  a  oonve3ranoe  by  one 
who  is  disseised,  is  not  void  for  champerty :  Hall  v.  Ashby,  9  Ham.  96 ;  Willis  v. 
Watson,  4  Scara.  64.  {In  New  York,  tne  statutes  contain  lul  the  law  in  force  on  the 
subject :  Sedgwick  v.  Stanton,  4  Kern.  (N.  Y.)  289.  The  act  of  Henry  YIII.  is  not 
rigidly  enforoed  in  this  country :  Wooa  v.  McGuire,  21  Ga.  588.  See  Danforth  v, 
Streeter,  28  Yt.  490.  The  common  law  of  maintenance  is  not  recognized  in  Connecti- 
cut (Richardson  v,  Rowland,  40  Conn.  565);  nor  New  Jersey  (Schomp  v.  Schenck,  40 
N.  J.  L.  195) ;  but  contra^  Greenman  o.  Cohee,  61  Ind.  201  ;  Thompson  v.  Reynolds, 
78  111.  11.  Nor,  independent  of  statutes,  does  it  seem  to  be  much  regarded  elsewhere : 
lUchardson  v.  Rowland,  Bupm,  and  note  to  8.  o.  14  Am.  L.  Reg.  N.  8.  78.  |  [Tor  the 
distinction  between  Uie  civil  and  the  criminal  law  of  champerty  see  Rees  v.  De  Ber^ 
nardy,  1896,  2  Ch.  487.  The  offence  of  maintenance  consists  in  maintaining  a  civil, 
not  a  criminal  suit:  Grant  v,  Thompson,  18  Cox  Cr.  Gas.  100,  15  Rep.  290.  For  the 
rules  governing  champerty  in  civil  actions  see  Harriman  on  Contracts,  p.  109.^ 
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offence  was  strictly  champerty,  and  consisted  in  the  buying  of  a 
pretended  or  disputed  title  or  claim  to  property  from  a  grantor 
or  vendor  out  of  possession,  the  facts  are  specially  stated  in  the 
indictment  In  either  case,  the  charge,  being  properly  made,  is 
supported  prima  fcyde  by  evidence  of  the  specific  facts  alleged; 
as,  that  the  defendant  assisted  another  with  money  to  carry  on 
his  cause ;  or  did  otherwise  bear  him  out  in  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  suit;  or  induced  a  third  person  to  do  so;  ^  or 
bargained  to  carry  on  a  suit,  in  consideration  of  having  part  of 
the  thing  in  dispute ;  ^  or  purchased  the  interest  of  a  party  in  a 
pending  suit ;  ^  or  the  like. 

§  182.  D«ffanoe.  The  defendant,  in  his  defence^  may  avoid  the 
charge,  by  evidence  that  the  act  was  juftifiahle ;  as,  that  he 
already  had  an  interest  in  the  suit,  in  which  he  advanced  his 
money,  though  it  were  but  a  contingent  interest  ;'^  or,  that  he 
was  nearly  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  party  whom  he 
upheld,  even  though  he  were  but  a  step-^on;^  or,  was  related 
socially,  as  a  master  or  servant ; '  or,  that  he  assisted  the  party 
because  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  from  motives  of  charity ;  ^  or, 
that  the  defendant  was  interested  with  others  in  the  general 
question  to  be  decided,  and  that  they  merely  contributed  to  the 
expense  of  obtaining  a  judicial  determination  of  that  question.^ 

§  188.  Same  Bubjeot.  If  the  defendant  is  charged  with 
knowingly  buying  or  selling  land  in  possession  by  another  under 
an  adverse  claim  of  title,  with  intent  to  disturb  that  possession, 
the  charge  may  be  resisted  by  evidence  that  such  possession  was 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  88,  §§  4,  5  ;  1  Rofis.  on  Crimes,  176,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  851. 

*  Thallhimer  v.  Brinckerhoff,  8  Cowen  628  ;  Lathrop  v,  Amherst  Bank,  9  Met.  489. 
|A  guarantee  by  an  attorney  of  a  claim  left  with  hiro  for  collection  is  not  champertons : 
Gregory  v,  Gleed,  88  Vt.  405.  Nor  the  transfer  by  assignment  to  the  attorney  of  the 
snbject-matter  of  the  soit,  for  the  purpose  of  security  for  his  charges,  although  it 
seems  an  absolute  sale  would  be  champertous  :  Anderson  v,  Radcliffe»  1  Ellis,  B.  &  £. 
806.  That  the  agreement  for  the  compensation  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney  is  champer- 
tous, is  not  a  defence  of  which  the  defendant  can  avail  himself :  Robinson  v.  Beall,  26 
Ga.  17.  An  agreement  by  an  attorney  with  his  dient,  to  prosecute  at  his  own  cost  for 
a  share  of  the  proceeds,  is  champertous  :  Orr  v.  Tanner,  12  R.  I.  94 ;  Martin  v.  Clarke. 
8  R.  I.  889 ;  Steams  o.  Felker,  28  Wis.  594.  But  see  Cross  o.  Bloomer,  6  Bazt.  (Tenn.) 
741,  and  ante,  §  180,  n. ;  Vol.  XL  §  189,  n.( 

*  Arden  v,  ratterson,  5  Johns.  Ch.  44. 

1  Thallhimer  v.  Brinckerhoff;  8  Cowen  628  ;  Williamson  v.  Henley,  6  Bing.  299  ; 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  88,  §§  12-19  ;  Wickham  r.  Conklin,  8  Johns.  220. 

*  Campbell  v.  Jones,  4  Wend.  806,  810.  If  he  is  heir  apparent,  it  is  sufficient^ 
however  remotely  related:  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  88,  §  20. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  88,  $$  28,  24. 

*  Perine  v.  Dunn,  8  Johns.  Ch.  508. 

^  Gowen  v.  Nowell,  1  Greenl.  292 ;  Frost  v.  Paine,  12  Me.  111.  [As  to  what  con- 
stitutes sufficient  interest,  see  Alabaster  v.  Harness,  1895,  1  Q.  B.  839.|] 
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not  of  a  nature  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  title ;  as,  if  it  were 
under  a  mere  quitclaim  deed,  from  a  naked  possessor  or  occu- 
pant, who  claimed  no  title  ^^  or,  that  the  adverse  possession  was 
of  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  land,  and  that  the  entire  agree- 
ment of  sale  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  not  with  the  object  oi 
transferring  a  disputed  title ;  ^  or,  that  the  purchase  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  his  own  title ;  ^  or  the  like.  The 
party  selling  is  presumed  to  know  of  the  existence  of  an  adverse 
possession,  if  there  be  any ;  ^  but  this  may  be  rebutted  by  counter 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.^ 

^  Jaokaon  v.  HiU,  5  Wend.  582 ;  Jackson  v.  Collins,  8  Cowen,  89. 

^  Van  Dyck  v.  YanBearen,  1  Johns.  345 ;  {Dawley  i7.  Brown,  79  N.  T.  890 ;  Dan- 
forth  V.  Streeter,  2  Wms.  (Vt.)  490.  Bat  an  agreement  between  A  and  B,  whereby  B 
undertook  to  recover  certain  real  estate  and  reinvest  A  in  the  possession  thereof,  and  A 
agreed  to  convey  two-thirds  of  his  interest  to  B  when  this  was  done,  was  hM  cham- 
pertons :  Coleman  v,  Billinfls,  89  HL  188.  ( 

*  Wilcox  V.  CaUoway,  1  Wash.  88.  |A  devise  or  conveyance  between  near  relations, 
of  land  held  adversely  or  in  litigation,  is  ^ood  and  not  champertous  :  Morris  v.  Hen- 
derson, 87  Miss.  492.  The  policy  prohibiting  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  adverse  possession 
of  another,  is  not  applicable  to  judicial  and  official  sales  :  Hanna  v.  Benfro,  32  Miss. 
126  ;  Cook  i;.  Travis,  20  N.  Y.  400.  \ 

*  Hassenfrats  v,  Kelly,  13  Johns.  466  ;  Lane  o.  Shears,  1  Wend.  488  ;  Etheridge  v. 
Cromwell,  8  Wend.  629. 

^  Ibid.  And  see  Jackson  o.  Demont,  9  Johns.  55 ;  Swett  v.  Poor,  11  Mass.  549» 
554. 
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NUISANCE.^ 

§  184.  Deflnitioii.  Common  nuisances  are  a  species  of  offence 
against  the  public  order  and  economical  regimen  of  the  State ; 
being  either  the  doing  of  a  thing  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the 
citizens,  or  the  neglecting  to  do  a  thing  which  the  common  good 
requires.^  More  particularly,  it  is  said  to  comprehend  endanger- 
ing the  public  personal  safety  or  health;  or  doing,  causing, 
occasioning,  promoting,  maintaining,  or  continuing  what  is 
noisome  and  offensive,  or  annoying  and  vexatious,  or  plainly 
hurtful  to  the  public,^  or  is  a  public  outrage  against  common 
decency  or  common  morality,  or  tends  plainly  and  directly  to 
the  corruption  of  the  morals,  honesty,  and  good  habits  of  the 
people;  the  same  being  without  autiiority  or  justification  by 
law.^  Hence,  it  is  indictable,  as  a  common  nuisance,  to  carry 
on  an  offensive  trade  or  manufacture  in  a  settled  neighborhood 
or  place  of  usual  public  resort  or  travel,  whether  the  offence  be 
to  the  sight  or  smell  or  bearing ;  ^  or,  to  expose  the  citizens  to  a 
contagious  disease,  by  carrying  an  infected  person  through  a 

1  [See  also  Vol.  II.,  §§  466-476.1 

s  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  75,  §  1  ;  4  BL  Oomm.  166 ;  1  Rusa.  on  Crimea,  5th  (Eng.)  ed. 
418.  {What  amoant  of  annoyance  or  inconvenience  will  conatitate  a  nniaance,  being 
a  question  of  degree,  dependent  on  yarying  circumstances,  cannot  be  precisely  defined  : 
Colombns  Oaa,  Stc,  Co.  v,  Freeland,  12  Ohio  St.  892.  |  fSmoke  is  not  a  nuisance 
per  ae :  St.  Louis  r.  Heitzeberg,  etc.  Co.,  141  Mo.  875.  Polluting  a  stream  is  a  nui- 
sance :  Nolan  «.  New  Britain,  69  Conn.  668.  Dumping  garbage  in  a  Great  Lake,  16 
miles  from  shore,  is  not  in  itself  a  nuisance  :  Euehn  v.  Milwaukee,  92  Wis.  268.]] 

*  ]And  tiie  indictment  must  show  in  some  way  how  the  nuisance  is  hurtful  to  the 
public  or  some  part  of  it :  State  v.  Houck,  78  Ind.  87.  ( 

^  Report  of  Massachusetts  Commissioners  on  Grim.  Law,  tit  Common  Nuisance, 
§  1.  {Profane  cursing  and  swearing  in  public  is  indictable  as  a  common  nuisance.  It 
should  be  alleged  in  we  indictment  that  the  offence  was  committed  in  such  a  place  and 
manner  that  it  might  be  heard :  State  v:  Barham,  79  N.  C.  646  ;  State  v,  Powell,  70 
id.  67 ;  State  v.  Pepper,  68  id.  259 ;  [;Com.  v.  Linn,  158  Pa.  22.^  And  a  single  In- 
stance of  profane  swearing  will  not  constitute  the  offence :  State  v.  Jones,  9  Ired« 
(N.  G.)  88  ;  state  v,  Graham,  8  Sneed  (Fenn.)  184.  £ 

*  R.  V.  Pappinean,  2  Stra.  686 ;  R.  v,  Neville,  1  Peake  91  ;  People  v.  Cunningham, 
1  Denio  524.  {And  the  smell  need  not  be  injurious  to  health,  but  only  offensive  to  the 
senses :  State  v.  Wetherall,  6  Harring.  (Md.)  487 ,  State  v,  Rankin,  8  S.  C.  488 ;  [State 
9.  Woodbury,  67  Vt.  602.]]  Where  a  railroad  authorized  by  its  charter  to  be  made  at 
one  place  is  made  at  another,  it  is  a  mere  nuisance  on  every  highway  it  touches  in  its 
illegal  course :  Attonu^-General  v.  Jjombard,  etc.  Ry.  Co.,  10  Phila.  (Pa.)  852;  Com. 
9.  Erie  ft  North-East  B.  B.  Co.,  27  Pa.  St.  889.{ 
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frequented  street,  or  opening  a  hospital  in  an  improper  place  ;^ 
or,  to  make  or  keep  gunpowder  in  or  near  a  frequented  place, 
without  authority  therefor;^  or,  to  make  great  noises  in  the 
night,  by  a  trumpet,  or  the  like,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  ^  or,  to  keep  a  disorderly  house ;  ^  or,  a  house  of  ill- 
fame;^  or,  indecently  to  expose  the  person;^  or,  to  be  guilty  of 
open  lewdness  and  lascivious  behavior;^  or,  to  be  frequently 
and  publicly  drunk,  and  in  that  state  exposed  to  the  public 
view;^  or,  to  be  a  common  scold  ;^^  or,  a  common  eaves- 
dropper ;  ^^  or,  to  obstruct  a  public  highway.  ^  Many  of  these, 
and  some  others,  which  are  also  offences  by  the  common  law, 
are  forbidden  by  particular  statutes,  upon  which  the  prosecu- 
tions are  ordinarily  founded.  ^^ 

•  B.  V.  VantandiUa  4  M.  &  S.  78 ;  R.  v.  Bamett»  ib.  272 ;  Anon.,  8  Atk.  750. 

7  B.  o.  Taylor,  2  Stnu  1167;  People  o.  Sands,  1  Johns.  78.  {See  also  R.  v. 
Lister,  1  Dean.  &  B.  209,  where  it  was  held  a  nuisance  to  keep  a  large  quantity  off 
naphtha,  a  highly  inflammable  substanoe,  stored  in  laise  quantiti^  in  a  thickly  popn- 
lated  neighborhood.  (  £But  see  State  v.  Paggett,  8  Wash.  579.  The  display  or  Re- 
works in  a  street  is  a  nusance :  Speir  v.  Brooklyn,  189  N.  Y.  6.  A  pipe-line  for  oil 
is  not  a  nmaanoe  simply  because  it  increases  the  rate  of  insoranoe  on  otner  property  : 
Benton  v,  Elizabeth,  89  A.  688,  N.  J.  L.! 

8  B.  o.  Smith,  1  Stra.  704 ;  Oom.  v.  Smith,  6  Cush.  80.  rSee  Davis  v.  Davis,  21 
8.  £.  906,  W.  Ya.  Proof  that  one  inhabitant  has  been  annoyed  nas  been  held  sufficient 
ander  a  municipal  by-law :  Innes  «.  Newman,  1894,  2  Q.  B.  292.]] 

•  B.  V.  Higg^nson,  2  Burr.  1282 ;  18  Pick.  862  ;  State  v.  Bertheol,  6  Blackl  474  ; 
State  V.  Bailey,  1  Foster  (N.  H.)  848.  [Or  a  gambling-house:  Hill  u,  Pierson,  48 
Keb.  503.;] 

^  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  74 ;  id.  c.  75,  §  6 ;  ]Com.  v.  Ballon,  124  Mass.  26.  { 

n  B.  V.  Sedley,  1  Keb.  680 ;  Sid.  168  ;  B.  v.  Grunden,  2  Oampb.  89 ;  State  o. 
Boper,  1  Dev.  &  Bat.  208.  An  indecent  exposure,  though  in  a  place  of  public  resort, 
if  visible  only  by  one  person,  no  other  person  being  in  a  position  to  see  it,  is  not 
indictable  as  a  common  nuisance  :  B.  «.  Webb,  8  Coz  C.  C.  188  ;  1  Leading  Grim. 
Gases,  442 ;  1  Denison  G.  G.  828 ;  2  C.  &  E.  988 ;  Temp,  ft  Mew  G.  G.  28 ;  B.  v. 
Watson,  2  Goz  G.  G.  876  ;  1  Leading  Grim.  Gases,  445,  n.  jBut  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  exposure  should  be  made  in  a  place  open  to  the  public.  If  the  act  is  done 
where  a  great  number  of  persons  may  see  it,  and  several  do  see  it,  it  is  sufficient :  B.  »• 
Thallman,  9  Gox  G.  G.  888.  |  An  indictment  for  this  offence  need  not  conclude  to  the 
common  nuisance  :  Gom.  w.  Hayues,  2  Gray  72.  But  see  B.  v,  Webb,  ubi  supra ;  B. 
V.  Holmes,  17  Jur.  662;  1  Leading  Grim.  Gases,  452 ;  8  0.  ft  E.  860  t  6  Gox  G.  G. 
216;  20  Enff.  Law  ft  £q.  597. 

M  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  5,  §  4  ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  484  ;  Grisham  ». 
State,  2  Yeig.  589  ;  State  v,  Moore,  1  Swan  186. 

"  Smith  V.  State,  1  Humph.  396 ;  State  v.  Waller,  8  Murph.  229.  See  Gom.  r. 
Boon,  2  Gray  74. 

"  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  0.  75,  §§  5,  14;  4  BL  Gomm.  168  ;  1  Buss,  on  Grimes,  5th  (Eng.) 
ed.  488. 

16  4  BL  Gomm.  168 ;  1  Buss,  on  Grimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  488. 

M  4  BL  Gomm.  167  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c  76 ;  {State  v.  Harden,  11  8.  G.  360.  A 
permanent  fruit  stand,  so  erected  as  to  encroach  on  the  sidewalk  of  a  public  street  in  a 
thickly  populated  city  is  a  nuisance :  State  v.  Berdetta,  78  Ind.  185 :{  TGostello  v. 
State,  108  Ala.  45. j 

1^  See,  for  the  law  of  common  nnisanoes,  2  Whart  Grim.  Law,  $8  2862-2428,  and 
cases  there  cited.  |  So  to  sell  liquor  illegally :  Meyer  v.  State,  42  N.  J.  L.  145.  So 
where,  under  a  city  ordinance,  it  is  ille^  to  allow  stagnant  water  to  remain  upon 
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§  185.  Xudlotment.  The  indictment  for  this  offence  states  the 
facts  which  form  the  subject  of  the  charge,  alleging  it  to  be  to 
the  common  nuisance  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  or  Com- 
monwealtb.^  But  if  the  subject  be  one  which  in  its  nature  neces- 
sarily tends  to  the  injury  of  all  the  citizens,  such  as  obstructing 
a  river  described  as  a  public  navigable  river,  or  a  way  described 
as  a  public  highway,  or  the  like,  it  is  said  to  be  sufficient,  with- 
out any  more  particular  allegation  of  common  nuisance..^ 

§  186.  Proof.  In  ftoof  of  the  charge^  evidence  must  be  ad- 
duced to  show,  1st,  that  the  act  complained  of  was  done  by  the 
defendant ;  and  this  will  suffice,  though  he  acted  as  the  agent  or 
servant  and  by  the  command  of  another ;  ^  2d,  that  it  was  to  the 
common  injury  of  the  public,  and  not  a  matter  of  mere  private 
grievance.^  And  this  must  be  shown  as  an  existing  fact,  and 
not  by  evidence  of  reputation.'  If  the  act  done  or  neglected  is 
charged  as  a  common  nuisance  on  the  ground  that  it  is  offen- 
sive, annoying,  or  prejudicial  to  the  citizens,  it  must  be  shown 
to  be  actually  and  substantially  so ;  for  groundless  apprehension 
is  not  sufficient;  and  mere  fear,  though  reasonable,  has  been 
said  not  to  create  a  nuisance ;  ^  neither  is  slight,  uncertain,  and 
rare  damage.* 

§  187.  Defenoe.  In  the  defence^  it  is  of  course  competent  to 
give  evidence  of  any  facts  tending  to  disprove  or  to  justify  the 

land,  or  in  ceUan,  this  is  ao  indictable  offence :  Com.  o.  Colby,  128  Mass.  91.  [And 
Bee  Rochester  n.  Simpson,  184  N.  Y.  414*3  So  it  is  a  niusanoe  to  maintain  a  ruinous 
building,  witiiont  regard  to  the  fact  whether  the  owner  had  or  had  not  reason  to  belieye 
it  in  dtmger  of  falling  :  G9iute  «.  State,  19  Minn.  271.  Discordant  sin^ng  is  not  a 
nuisance,  though  it  disturbs  the  congregation,  if  the  singer  is  conscientiously  taking 
part  in  religions  services  :  State  v.  Linkhaw,  69  N.  C.  214.  ( 

^  The  indictment  should  conclude  to  the  oomvion  nuisance  of  dU  the  citizens,  etc.  : 
Com.  V,  Faris,  5  Rand.  691 ;  Com.  v.  Smith,  6  Cush.  80 ;  Hayward's  Case,  Cro.  £1. 
148  ;  Com.  v.  Boon,  2  Gray  74,  76  ;  Graffins  «.  Com.,  8  Pa.  602  ;  Dunnaway  v.  State, 
9  Yerg.  860.  But  see  Com.  v.  Haynes,  2  Gray  72 ;  [Com.  v.  Megibben  Co.,  40  S. 
W.  694,  Ky.] 

>  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  76,  §§  8-^ ;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  829  ;  [Com.  o.  Eniight,  98  Ey. 
685.   See  Innes  v.  Newman,  1894,  2  Q.  B.  292.1 

1  State  V,  Bell,  6  Port  866  ;  State  v.  Mathu,  1  Hill  (S.  C.)  87  ;  jCom.  v.  Mann, 
4  Gray  (Mass.)  218.  | 

>  (.State  V,  Luce,  9  Houst  896 ;  State  o.  Wolfe,  17  S.  £.  628,  N.  C.  See  Innes  t;. 
Newman,  1894,  2  Q.  B.  292.  j 

*  Com.  V.  Stewart,  1  S.  &  R.  842  ;  Com.  v.  Hopkins,  2  Dana  418. 

^  Anon,  8  Atk.  761,  per  Ld.  Hardwicke.  And  see  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  6th  (Eng.) 
ed.  422  ;  Report  Mass.  Conun.  tit.  Common  Nuisance,  §  2 ;  R.  v.  White,  1  Burr.  888. 
jlTnder  a  statute  making  a  house  used  for  prostitution,  gambling,  or  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  a  common  nuisance,  proof  that  the  nuisance  was  kept  and  maintained 
for  two  hours  is  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment :  Com.  v,  Gallagher,  1  Allen 
(Mass.)  692.  t 

•  R.  17.  Tindall,  6  Ad.  ft  EL  148  ;  1  Ne7.  ft  Per.  719.  See  B.  o.  Charlesworth,  16 
Q.  B.  1012;  22  Eng.  Uw  ft  £q.  286. 
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charge.^  But  the  defendant  will  not  be  permitted  to  show 
that  the  public  benefit  resulting  from  his  act  is  equal  to  the 
public  inconvenience  which  arises  from  it;  for  this  would  be 
permitting  a  private  person  to  take  away  a  public  right,  at  his 
discretion,  by  making  a  specific  compensation.^  But  it  seems 
that  such  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  the  court,  in  mitigation 
of  a  discretionary  fine  or  penalty.®  If  the  charge  is  for  obstruct- 
ing a  public  river,  by  permitting  his  sunken  ship  to  remain 
there,  the  defendant  may  show  that  the  ship  was  wrecked  and 
sunken  without  his  fault  ;^  and  the  same  principle,  it  is  con- 
ceived, will  apply  to  any  other  case  of  accidental  obstruction. 
The  navigable  or  public  character  of  the  river  or  highway  may 
also  be  controverted  by  evidence.* 

^  ]Bat  no  length  of  time  will  justify  apnblic  nuisance  :  I  Rasa,  on  Crimes  (7th 
Am.  ed.)  880  ;  MUIb  v.  Hall,  9  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  815  ;  People  v.  Conningham,  1  Den. 
(N.  Y.)  636  ;  bat  qucere.  House  v.  Metcalf,  27  Conn.  681.  And  it  is  no  defence  to  an 
indictment  for  carrying  on  a  noxious  trade,  that  it  had  been  carried  on  for  more  than 
twenty  years  before  the  neighborhood  became  so  inhabited  and  used  by  the  public  as 
to  make  it  a  common  nuisance :  Com.  v.  Upton,  6  Gray  (Mass.)  472.  And  see  Douglass 
17.  State,  4  Wis.  887 ;  State  v.  Phi^ps,  4  Ind.  615.  Nor  is  it  a  defence  that  the 
public  benefit  is  equal  to  the  public  mconyenience :  State  t;.  Kaster,  86  Iowa  221.  A 
structure  authorized  by  the  legislature  cannot  be  a  public  nuisance  :  People  v.  Law,  34 
Barb.  (N.  T.)  494.  See  also  Com.  t;.  Reed,  84  Pa.  St  275 ;  Stoughton  v.  State,  5 
Wis.  291 ;  Griffing  v.  Qihb,  1  McAlL  C.  C.  (Cal.)  212  ;  ^State  v.  Barnes,  40  A.  374, 
R.  I.  But  the  exercise  of  a  right  given  by  the  legislature  in  an  improper  manner  may 
be  a  nuisance :  Peck  v,  Michigan  City,  49  N.  K  800,  Ind.^  In  State  v.  Freeport,  ^8 
Me.  198,  it  is  held  that  if  a  bridge,  built  under  due  authority,  across  a  navigable  river, 
obstruct  navigation  more  than  is  reasonably  necessary,  it  is  a  nuisance,  and  the  subject 
of  indictment.  [ 

>  R.  t;.  Ward,  4  Ad.  &  £1.  884,  overruling  R.  v,  Russell,  6  B.  &  C.  666 ;  8  Dowl. 
&  Ryl.  666,  in  which  the  contrary  had  been  held.  And  see  ace  Respublica  v.  Cald- 
well, 1  Dall.  150.  See  also  R.  v.  Randall,  Car.  &  M.  496  ;  R.  v.  Morris,  1  B.  &  Ad. 
441 ;  R.  i^.  Betts,  16  Q.  B.  1022;  22  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  240  ;  B.  v,  Sheffield  Gas  Co., 
22  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  200.     {See  Bedfield  on  Railways,  vol  ii.  §§  226,  226.  { 

*  State  o.  Bell,  6  Port.  865. 

*  R.  V.  Watts,  2  Esp.  676.  Quoaref  whether  it  is  not  requisite  for  the  defendant, 
in  such  cases,  to  show  that  he  has  relinquished  and  abuidoned  all  claim  or  right  of 
property  in  the  wreck.    And  see  Brown  v,  Mallett,  6  C.  B.  599,  617-620. 

o  Com.  V.  Chapin,  6  Pick.  199.  {It  seems  that  nothing  can  be  a  "nuisance"  to 
which  the  agency  of  man  does  not  contribute ;  for  example,  a  bar  in  a  stream  formed 
by  natural  causes  seems  to  be  no  nuisance :  Mohr  v,  Gault,  10  Wis.  618.  When  a 
public  nuisance  has  become  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation,  the  power  of  a 
private  citizen  to  remove  it  is  gone :  Com.  v.  Erie  &  North-Eut  R.  R.  Co.,  27  Pa.  St. 
879.  ( 
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§  188.  Daflnitioii.  This  crime  is  the  subject  of  statute  pro- 
yisions,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  the  United  States ;  and 
in  some  statutes  it  is  particularly  defined;  but  cases,  not  pro- 
vided for  by  statute,  are  understood  to  remain  offences  at  com- 
mon law.  The  crime,  as  described  in  the  common  law,  is 
committed  when  a  lawful  oath  is  administered,  in  some  judicial 
proceedingB  or  due  course  of  justice,  to  a  person  who  swears  wil- 
fully  J  absolutely,  and  falsely,^  in  a  matter  material  to  the  issue 
or  point  in  question.^  Where  the  crime  is  committed  at  the 
instigation  or  procurement  of  another,  it  is  termed  subornation 
of  perjury,  in  the  party  instigating  it;  and  is  equally  punishable 
by  the  common  law.^  And  though  the  person  thus  instigated  to 
take  a  false  oath  does  not  take  it,  yet  the  instigator  is  still  liable 
to  punishment.^ 

§  189.  Indictment.  The  indictment  for  perjury  will  of  course 
specify  all  the  facts  essential  to  this  offence ;  namely,  Ist,  the 
judicial  proceedings  or  due  course  of  justice,  in  which  the  oath 
was  taken ;  2dly,  the  oath,  lawfully  taken  by  the  prisoner ;  8dly, 
the  testimony  which  he  gave ;  4thly,  its  materiality  to  the  issue 
or  point  in  band;  and,  5thly,  its  wilful  falsehood. 

§  190.  Judicial  Proceeding.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
proceeding  in  which  the  oath  is  taken,  it  may  be  stated,  as  the 
general  principle,  that  wherever  an  oath  is  required  in  the  regu- 
lar administration  of  justice,  or  of  civil  government  under  the 
general  laws  of  the  land,  the  crime  of  perjury  may  be  committed. 

^  {The  allegation  of  wilfolneea  and  corrnptneas  is  essential,  and  the  omission  of  it  is 
fatal :  State  v.  Davis,  84  N.  C.  787  ;  Bell  v.  Senneff,  88  111.  122.  Upon  this  point, 
evidence  of  the  intoxication  of  the  accused  is  admissible,  if  it  tends  to  show  that  he 
oonld  not  have  sworn  wiUnlly  ^nd  corraptly :  Lytle  v.  State,  81  Ohio  St.  196.} 

>  8  Inst  164 ;  4  Bl.  Gomm.  187  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  69,  §  1 ;  2  Russ.  on  Crimea, 
696,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  yoL  iii.  p.  1 ;   2  Whart.  Crim.  Law,  7th  ed.  §  2198. 

•  Com.  V.  DoDglass,  6  Met.  241 ;  post,  §  200,  n. 

^  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  69,  §  10.  Though  a  party  who  1b  ohaived  with  subornation  of 
peijuiy  knew  that  tiie  testimony  of  a  witness  whom  he  called  would  be  false,  yet  if 
De  did  not  know  that  the  witness  would  wilfully  testify  to  a  &ct,  knowing  it  to  be 
false,  he  cannot  be  convicted  :  Com.  v.  Douglass,  6  Met  241. 
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It  has  therefore  been  held  sufficient,  if  it  be  proved  that  the 
crime  was  committed  by  the  prisoner,  in  his  testimony  orally  as 
a  witness  in  open  court,  or  in  an  information  or  complaint  to  a 
magistrate,  or  before  a  commissioner  or  a  magistrate,  in  his 
deposition ;  or  before  a  State  magistrate,  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress ;  ^  in  any  lawful  court  whatever,  whether  of  common  law 
or  equity ;'  or  court  ecclesiastical  ;^  of  record  or  not  of  record  ;* 
and  whether  it  be  in  the  principal  matter  in  issue  or  in  some 
incidental  or  collateral  proceeding,  such  as  before  the  grand 
jury  or  in  justifying  bail,^  or  the  like;  and  whether  it  be  as  a 
witness,  or  as  a  party,  in  his  own  case,  where  his  testimony  or 
affidavit  may  lawfully  be  given*  ^  And  where,  upon  qualification 
for  any  office  or  civil  employment,  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  an 
oath  is  required  of  the  person,  stating  some  matter  of  fact,  a 
wilful  and  corrupt  false  statement  in  such  matter  is  per  jury  J 
It  is  sufficient,  if  it  appear  prima  fade  that  the  court  had  juris- 
diction of  the  matter,^  and  that  the  judge,  magistrate,  or  officer 
before  whom  the  oath  was  taken  was,  de  factOy  in  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  the  office ;  ^  such  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution devolving  on  the  prisoner  the  burden  of  showing  the  con- 

1  1  Hawk.  p.  C.  c.  69,  $  8 ;  2  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  443,  445  ;  R.  v,  GaidDer,  8  0.  & 
P.  787 ;  Carpenter  v.  State,  4  How.  (Bfiss.)  163 ;  C  S.  v.  Bailej,  9  Peters  238 ; 
[Shell  V,  State,  148  Ind.  50.1  {Whether  peijoiy  in  a  nataralUsatiou  proceeding  bef<«e 
a  State  magistrate  is  pnnisEable  in  the  State  courts,  quoBre,  See  People  v.  Sweet- 
man,  8  Parker  C.  R.  858 ;  Bump  v.  Com.,  80  Pa.  St  475.  SembU,  that  taking  a 
false  oath  before  a  court-martial  ia  peijury  at  common  law :  R.  v.  Heane,  4  B.  &  S. 
947.  f 

*  See  note  1,  9Upra;  5  Mod.  848 ;  Crew  &  Vernon,  Cro.  Car.  97,  99;  Poultney  «. 
Wilkinson,  Cro.  £1. 907.  { If  the  aUc^  perjury  consists  in  swearing  to  a  bill  in  equity, 
the  indictment  must  show  that  the  law  required  the  yerification  of  an  oath.  When 
the  oath  ia  not  taken  on  the  trial  of  a  cause,  the  aUegatlon  tiiat  it  was  "lawfully 
required  "  is  insufficient :  People  v,  Gaige,  26  Mich.  80. } 

•  Shaw  V.  Thompson,  Cro.  El.  609;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  69,  §  8. 

<  2  Boll.  Abr.  247,  Peijury,  pL  2 ;  1  Hawk,  ubi  supra;  5  Mod.  848  ;  People  v. 
PhelM,  5  Wend.  10. 

ft  B.  V.  Hufl^  1  C.  ft  E.  519;  1  RoU.  Abr.  89,  40 ;  Royson's  Case,  Cro.  Car. 
146  ;  Com.  v.  White,  8  Pick.  455  ;  Stote  v.  Offutt,  4  Blackf.  855  ;  State  v.  Fassett,  16 
Conn.  457  ;  State  v,  Moffatt,  7  Humph.  250.  [Or  in  obtaining  a  continuance :  State 
V.  Winstandley,  51  K.  E.  92,  IndJ 

ft  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  c  69,  S  5 ;   iKspublioa  v.  Newell,  8  Teates  407;  State  v.  Steele, 

1  Terg,  894 ;  State  v.  Johnson,  7  Blackf.  49.  {But  the  oath  taken  by  the  master  of  a 
vessel  before  a  notary  public,  as  a  rerification  of  his  protest,  ia  not  the  subject  of 
penury  :  People  v.  Travis,  1  Buff.  (N.  Y.)  Super.  Ct.  545.  | 

^  B. «.  Lewis,  1  Stra.  70  ;  Beport  Comrn'raMass.  on  Crim.  Law,  tit.  Perjury,  J  18  ; 
State  V,  Wall,  9  Yeiv.  847»  was  the  case  of  a  juror  examined  as  to  his  competency. 

ft  [If  the  judge  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  prooeeding  it  ia  not  perjury :  Butler  v. 
State,  88  8.  W.  46,  Tex.  Cp.  App.  j  *^^ 

ft  See  anU,  VoL  I.  ${  88,  92  ;  State  v.  Hasosll,  6  N.  H.  852  ;  State  v.  Oiegory, 

2  Murphy  69  ;  B.  v.  Verelst,  8  Campb.  488 ;  B.  «^  Howard,  1  M.  ft  Bob.  187.  CBut 
see  Walker  v.  SUte,  107  Ala.  5.] 
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trary.  But  this  rule  is  applicable  only  to  public  functionaries ; 
and,  therefore,  where  the  authority  to  administer  the  oath  was 
derived  from  a  special  commission  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  commission  out  of  chancery  to  take  testimony  in  a  par- 
ticular cause,  or  where  it  is  delegated  to  be  exercised  only  under 
particular  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  commissioners  in 
bankruptcy,  whose  power  depends  on  the  fact  that  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  has  been  committed,  or  the  like ;  the  commission  in 
the  one  case,  or  the  existence  of  the  essential  circumstances  in 
the  other,  must  be  distinctly  proved.  ^^ 

§  191.  Competency  of  'Witneesea.  The  competency  of  the  wit- 
ness to  testify,  or  the  fact  that  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  the 
question  propounded  to  him,  or  the  erroneousness  of  the  judg- 
ment founded  upon  his  testimony,  are  of  no  importance;  it  is 
sufficient,  if  it  be  shown  that  he  was  admitted  as  a  witness  and 
did  testify.^  But  if  he  were  improperly  admitted  as  a  witness, 
in  order  to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  court,  it  being  a  court  of 
special  and  limited  jurisdiction,  his  false  swearing  is  not 
perjury.* 

§  192.  Proof  of  the  False  Oath.  2dly.  In  proof  of  the  oath 
taken,  under  the  usual  allegation  that  ^^he  was  sworn  and 
examined  as  a  witness,''  or,  ^^ sworn  and  took  his  corporal  oath," 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  evidence  that  it  was  in  fact  taken  in 
some  one  of  the  modes  usually  practised.^  But  if  it  be  alleged 
that  it  was  taken  on  the  gospels,  and  the  proof  be  that  it  was 
taken  with  an  uplifted  hand,  the  variance  will  be  fatal ;  for  the 
mode  in  such  case  is  made  essentially  descriptive  of  the  oath.* 
So,  it  is  conceived  it  would  be,  if  the  allegation  were  that  the 
party  was  sworn,  and  the  proof  were  of  a  solemn  affirmation ;  or 
the  contrary.  Nor  is  it  a  valid  objection,  that  the  oath  was 
irregularly  taken ;  as,  for  example,  where  the  witness  was  sworn 
to  testify  the  whole  truth,  when  he  should  have  been  sworn  only 

^  R.  V,  Pnnshou,  8  Oampb.  96. 

^  Montgomery  v.  State,  10  Ohio  220 ;  Haley  v.  McPherson,  8  Humph.  104  ;  Sharp 
V.  Wilhite,  2  id.  484 ;  1  Sid.  274;  Shaffer  v.  Kintzer,  1  Binn.  542;  K.  v,  Dummer, 
1  Salk.  874 ;  Van  Steenbergh  v.  Kortz,  10  Johns.  167;  State  v,  Molier,  1  Dey.  268  ; 
estate  V,  Hawkins,  116  N.  0.  712.] 

*  Smith  V,  Bouchier,  2  Stra.  998  ;  10  Johns.  167. 

1  R.  V.  Rowley,  Ry.  &  H.  802 ;  2  Chitty,  Grim.  Law,  809 ;  R.  v,  McCarther,  1 
Peake's  Oas.  155  ;  State  v.  Korris,  9  N.  H.  96.  [The  presumption  of  regularity  iB 
not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  defendant  was  sworn  :   Sloan  c;.  State,  14  S.  262,  Miss.] 

>  See  ante,  VoL  L  $  65  ;  State  «.  Porter,  2  HiU  (S.  C.)  611.  And  see  State  v. 
Norris,  9  K.  H.  96  ;  R.  v.  McOarther,  1  Peake's  Gas.  155. 

VOL.  m.  — 18 
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to  make  true  answers.'  Where  the  oath  was  made  to  an  answer 
in  chancery,  deposition,  affidavit,  or  other  tpritten  paper^  signed 
by  the  party,  the  original  document  should  be  produced,  with 
proof  of  his  handwriting,  and  of  that  of  the  magistrate  before 
whom  it  was  sworn;  which  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
oath  to  throw  on  the  prisoner  the  burden  of  proving  that  he  was 
personated  on  that  occasion  by  a  stranger.^  If  the  affidavit 
were  actually  used  by  the  prisoner  in  the  cause  in  which  it  was 
taken,  proof  of  this  fact  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  proving 
his  handwriting.^  The  rule  in  these  cases  seems  to  be  this: 
that  the  proof  must  be  sufficient  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  that 
the  oath  was  taken  by  any  other  person  than  the  prisoner.®  If 
the  document  appears  to  have  been  signed  by  the  prisoner  with 
his  name,  it  will  be  presumed  that  he  was  not  illiterate,  and 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  its  contents :  but,  if  he  made  his 
mark  only,  he  will  be  presumed  illiterate ;  in  which  case  some 
evidence  must  be  offered  to  show  that  it  was  read  to  him ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  certificate  of  the  magistrate  or  officer,  in 
the  juraty  will  be  sufficient.^  It  must  also  appear  that  the  oath 
was  taken  in  the  county  where  the  indictment  was  found  and  is 
tried;  but  the  jurat,  though  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  place,  is 
not  conclusive,  and  may  be  contradicted.^ 

§  193.  Proof  of  Sobatanoe  and  Bffeot.  Sdly.  As  to  the  tegti- 
many  actually  given.  If  there  are  several  distinct  assignments 
of  perjury  upon  the  same  testimony  in  one  indictment,  it  will 
be  sufficient  if  any  one  of  them  be  proved;^  and  proof  of  the 
substance  is  sufficient,  provided  it  is  in  substance  and  effect  the 

*  State  V,  EeeDOt  26  Me.  83. 

*  R.  ».  Morris,  2  Barr.  1189 ;  R.  Benson,  2  Campb.  608  ;  Crook  v.  Dowling,  8  Doug. 


^  __     _^ , appeared  .— .  *«  .«»,• 

the  biU  was  against  B  and  9tvercd  othen,  Loxd  Elllenborongh  beld  it  nerertheleM 
sufficient,  and  no  variance  in  the  proof  upon  the  statute  of  28  Geo.  II.  c  11,  §  1,  which 
only  required  that  suchproceedings  be  set  out  according  to  their  substance  and  effect : 
R.  9.  Benson,  supra.    The  rule,  it  is  conceiyed,  is  the  same  at  common  law. 

f  R.  V.  James,  1  Show.  897 ;  s.  o.  Garth.  220.  It  was  Oarthew's  report  of  this  case 
which  was  denied  by  Ld.  Mansfield,  in  Crook  v.  Dowling,  tupra ;  it  not  appearing  that 
the  affidavit,  of  which  a  copy  only  was  offered,  had  beeoi  med  by  the  prisoner.  And 
see  Rees  v,  Bowen,  McCl.  &  Y.  883. 

•  R.  ».  Brady,  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  827 ;  R.  v.  Price,  6  Bast  828. 
7  R.  ».  Hailey,  1  C.  &  P.  258. 

•  R.  p.  Taylor,  Skin.  408  ;  R.  v.  Emden,  9  East  487 ;  R.  v.  Spencer,  1  C.  k  P.  260. 
]  An  omission  in  an  indictment,  even  by  mistake  of  the  verb  impWinff  that  t^e  prisoner 
testified,  is  fatal :  State  v.  Leach,  27  Vt  817.  | 

1  State  V.  Haacall,  6  N.  H.  852 ;  {Com.  v.  Johns,  6  Gmy  (Mass.)  274.  | 
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whole  of  what  is  contained  in  the  assignment  in  question.^ 
Whether  it  is  necessary  to  proye  all  the  testimony  which  the 
prisoner  gave  at  the  time  specified,  is  a  point  which  has  been 
much  discussed,  the  affirmative  being  understood  to  have  been 
ruled  several  times  by  Lord  Eenyon ; '  but  it  will  be  found,  on 
examination  of  the  cases,  that  he  could  have  meant  no  more 
than  that  the  prosecutor  ought  to  prove  all  that  the  prisoner 
testified  respecting  the  fact  on  which  the  perjury  was  assigned.  ^ 
It  is,  however,  conceived,  that  to  require  the  prosecutor  to  make 
out  a  prima  fade  case,  leaving  the  prisoner  to  show  that  in 
another  part  of  his  testimony  he  corrected  that  part  on  which 
the  perjury  is  assigned,  is  more  consonant  with  the  regular 
course  of  proceeding  in  other  cases,  where  matters,  in  excuse  or 
explanation  of  an  act  prima  facie  criminal,  are  required  to  be 
shown  by  the  party  charged.* 

§  194.  Same  Subjeot.  In  proving  what  the  prisoner  orally 
testified,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  proved  ipsissimis  verbisy 
nor  that  the  witness  took  any  note  of  his  testimony;  it  being 
deemed  sufficient  to  prove  substantially  what  he  said,  and  all 
that  he  said,  on  the  point  in  hand.^  Neither  is  it  necessary,  to 
a  conviction  of  perjury,  to  prove  that  the  testimony  was  given  in 
an  absolute  and  direct  form  of  statement;  but,  under  proper 
averments,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  swore 
falsely  as  to  his  impression,  best  recollection,  or  best  knowledge 
and  belief.^  In  such  case,  however,  it  will  be  not  only  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  what  he  swore  was  untrue,  but  also  to  allege 
and  prove  that  he  knew  it  to  be  false;'  or,  at  least,  that  he 
swore  rashly  to  a  matter  which  he  had  no  probable  cause  for 
believing.* 

§  195.  Materiality.  4thly.  As  to  the  materiality  of  the  matter 
to  which  the  prisoner  testified,  it  must  appear  either  to  have 

'  R.  o.  Leefe,  2  Campb.  184. 

*  R.  o.  Jones,  1  Peake's  Cas.  87  ;  R.  v.  Dowlin,  ib.  170. 

*  See  ace.  R.  v.  Rowlej,  By.  &  M.  299;  where  it  was  ruled  by  littledale,  J.,  and 
afterwards  oonfiimed  by  all  the  judges. 

*  See  2  Ross,  on  Crimes,  668 ;  0th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  iiL  pp.  82,  88  ;  2  Chitty,  Grim. 
Law,  812  b;  ante.  Vol.  L  {  79  ;  R.  v.  Garr,  1  Sid.  418;  LHatcherson  v.  State,  88  Tex. 
Or.  App.  67. "2 

^  B.  o.  Munton,  8  0.  &  P.  498  ;  2  Rnss.  on  Grimes,  668. 

s  Miller^B  Case,  8  Wils.  420,  427  ;  Patrick  v.  Smoke,  8  Strobh.  147 ;  R.  v.  Pedley, 
1  Leach  G.  C.  (4th  ed.)  826 ;  2  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  812 ;  2  Rnss.  on  Crimes,  697  ;  6th 
(Eng.)  ed.  yol.  iii.  p.  2 ;  R.  v.  Schlesinger,  10  Q.  B.  670;  2  Cox  C.  C.  200. 

*R.  V.  Parker,  Car.  ft  M.  689  ;  2  Chit^,  Crim.  Law,  812,  820. 

<  Com.  V.  Cornish,  6  Binn.  249  ;  |Lambert  v.  People,  76  N.  Y.  220.  | 
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been  directly  pertinent  to  the  issue  or  point  in  question,  or 
tending  to  increase  or  diminish  the  damages,^  or  to  induce  the 
jury  or  judge  to  give  readier  credit  to  the  substantial  part  of  the 
evidence.^  But  the  degree  of  materiality  is  of  no  importance; 
for,  if  it  tends  to  prove  the  matter  in  hand,  it  is  enough,  though 
it  be  but  circumstantial.^  Thus,  falsehood,  in  the  statement  of 
collateral  matters,  not  of  substance,  such  as  the  day  in  an  action 
of  trespass,  or  the  kind  of  staff  with  which  an  assault  was  made, 
or  the  color  of  his  clothes,  or  the  like,  may  or  may  not  be  crim- 
inal, according  as  they  may  tend  to  give  weight  and  force  to 
other  and  material  circumstances,  or  to  give  additional  credit  to 
the  testimony  of  the  witness  himself  or  of  some  other  witness 
in  the  cause.^  And  therefore  every  question  upon  the  cross- 
examination  of  a  witness  is  said  to  be  material.^  In  the  answer 
to  a  bill  in  equity,  matters  not  responsive  to  the  bill  may  be 
material.^  But  where  the  bill  prays  discovery  of  a  parol  agree- 
ment, which  is  void  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  which  is 
denied  in  the  answer,  this  distinction  has  been  taken:  that, 

1  [[State  V.  Swafford,  98  Iowa  862.^ 

<  2  Rass.  on  Crimes,  600  ;  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  10  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  69,  §  8  ; 
R.  V.  Aylett,  1  T.  R.  68,  69 ;  Com.  v,  Parker,  2  Cash.  212 ;  Com.  v.  Knight,  12  Mass. 
273  ;  R.  ».  Prendeigast,  Jebb  C.  C.  64;  |  Wood  ».  People,  69  N.  Y.  117  ;  Com.  r.  Grant, 
116  Mass.  17  ;j  fStote  v.  Park,  67  Kan.  431 ;  Hanscom  v.  State,  93  Wis.  273  ;  State 
V.  Hant,  137  lud!  637.^  In  a  late  case,  Erie,  J.,  said,  he  thought  the  law  <mqht  to  be, 
that  wJiatever  is  sworn  deliberately,  and  in  open  court,  should  be  the  subject  of  per- 
ju^ ;  though  the  law,  as  it  exists,  he  added,  is  undoubtedly  different :  R.  v.  Fhilpotts, 
6  Cox  C.  C.  836.  {The  testimony  will  be  deemed  material  whenever  it  tends  directly 
or  circumstantially  to  prove  the  matters  in  issue.  The  materiality  of  the  statement 
alleged  to  be  false  may  either  appear  on  the  face  of  the  indictment  by  examination  of 
the  alleged  false  testimony  in  its  relations  to  the  issue  on  trial,  or  its  materiality 
may  be  averred  in  the  indictment,  and  such  averment  of  materiality  is  sufficient : 
State  V,  Vorrhis,  62  N.  J.  L.  366.  Whether  the  evidence  was  material  or  not  was  a 
question  entirely  for  the  court,  and  not  at  all  for  the  jury :  Gordon  v.  State,  48  id. 
611  ;|  [State  v.  Swafford,  98  Iowa  232 ;  Stanley  v.  U.  S.,  1  Okl.  836. J 

*  H.  V.  Griepe,  1  Ld.  Raym.  268 ;  R.  v.  Rhodes,  2  id.  889,  890 ;  State  v. 
Hathaway,  2  N.  &  McC.  118 ;  Com.  v.  Pollard,  12  Met.  226.  See  R.  v.  Worley,  3  Cox 
C.  C.  636  ;  R.  v.  Owen,  6  id.  106. 

«  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  69,  §  8 ;  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  600  ;  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  ilL  p.  10 ; 
R.  V.  Styles,  Hetley  97  ;  Studdard  v.  Linville,  3  Hawks  474 ;  State  v.  Norris,  9  N.  H. 
96.  False  evidence,  whereby,  on  the  trial  of  a  cause,  the  judge  is  induced  to  admit 
other  material  evidence,  is  indictable  as  peijury,  even  though  the  latter  evidence  be 
afterwards  withdrawn  by  counsel :  R.  v,  Philpotts,  8  C.  &  K.  136  ;  6  Cox  C.  C.  329  ; 
2  Denison  C.  C.  302  ;  8  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  680.  {It  is  not  a  sufficiently  precise  allega- 
tion upon  which  to  found  an  indictment  for  peijury,  that  the  prisoner  swore  tiiat  a 
certain  event  did  not  happen  witiiin  two  fixed  dates,  his  attention  not  having  been  called 
to  the  particular  day  upon  which  the  transaction  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place  : 
R.  V,  Stohidy,  1  F.  &  F.  618.} 

*  State  V.  Strat,  1  Murphey  124 ;  R.  v.  Overton,  2  Moody  C.  C.  268  ;  Car.  &  Marsh. 
666  ;  R.  V.  Lavey,  8  C.  &  E.  26.  C^at  see  Leak  u.  State,  61  Ark.  699.  This  rule 
holds  only  when  the  evidence  of  the  witness  in  chief  is  material :  Stanley  v.  U.  S.» 
1  Okl.  836."] 

*  6  Mod.  848. 
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where  the  statute  is  pleaded  or  expressly  claimed  as  a  bar,  the 
denial  of  the  fact  is  immaterial,  and  therefore  no  perjury ;  but 
that  where  the  statute  is  not  set  up,  but  the  agreement  is  inci- 
dentally charged,  —  as,  for  example,  in  a  bill  for  relief,  —  the 
fact  is  material,  and  perjury  may  be  assigned  upon  the  denial.^ 

§  196.  Time.  As  it  is  the  act  of  false  swearing  that  consti- 
tutes the  crime,  and  not  the  injury  which  it  may  have  done  to 
individuals,  the  materiality  of  the  testimony  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  reference  to  the  time  when  it  wob  givenj  the  perjury  being  then, 
if  ever,  committed.  If,  therefore,  an  affidavit  was  duly  sworn, 
but  cannot  be  read,  by  reason  of  some  irregularity  in  the  jurats 
or  for  some  other  cause  is  not  used;^  or  if,  after  the  testimony 
was  given,  some  amendment  of  the  issue,  or  other  change  in 
the  proceedings,  takes  place,  by  means  of  which  the  testimony, 
which  was  material  when  it  was  given,  has  become  immaterial,^ 
—  proof  of  its  materiality  at  the  time  is  still  sufficient  to  sup- 
port this  part  of  the  charge.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  that 
any  credit  was  given  to  the  testimony ;  it  is  enough  to  prove  that 
it  was  in  fact  given  by  the  prisoner. ' 

§  197.    Proof  of  Materiality ;   Recorda ;  Parol  BvldeDoe.     Where 

the  proof  of  materiality  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  court,  or  in 
the  documents  necessary  to  show  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
in  which  the  oath  was  taken,  this  fact  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  proving  the  proceedings,  as  has  already  been  shown.  But 
where  the  perjury  is  assigned  in  the  evidence  given  in  the  cause, 
it  will  be  necessary,  not  only  to  produce  the  record,  but  to  give 
evidence  of  so  much  of  the  state  of  the  cause,  and  its  precise 
posture  at  the  time  of  the  prisoner's  testifying,  as  will  show  the 
materiality  of  his  testimony.  The  indictment  does  not  neces- 
sarily state  how  it  became  material,  but  only  charges,  generally, 
that  it  was  so.  ^ 

7  B.  9.  Teates,  Car.  &  Marsh.  182 ;  R.  v.  Beneseck,  2  Peake's  Cas.  98 ;  R.  o.  Dun- 
ston.  By.  ft  M.  109.  See  Com.  v,  Parker,  2  Cush.  225.  The  facts  being  proved,  the 
question,  whether  they  are  material  or  not,  is  a  question  of  law :  Steinman  v,  McWU- 
liams,  6  Barr  170.  ]It  seems  that  the  materiality  of  the  matter  assigned  is  a  question 
for  the  juir:  B.  v.  Larey,  8  C.  ft  E.  26  ;  Com.  v.  Pollard,  12 Met  (Mass.)  225.  See 
B.  V.  Goddard,  2  F.  ft  I\  861.  But  see  apparently  contra,  B.  v,  Courtney,  7  Cox  C.  C. 
Ill ;  B.  V.  Dnnstou,  Ry.  ft  M.  109  ;{  {^nte^  note  2.1 

1  B.  9.  Hailey,  1  C.  ft  P.  258 ;  R.  u.Crossley,  7  T.  R.  815.  And  see  State  v,  Lavalley, 
9  Mo.  884. 

«  BuUock  V.  Koon,  4  Wend.  581. 

*  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  69,  S  9  ;  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  608 ;  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  iii  p.  22. 

1  State  V.  Mumford,  1  Dev.  519  ;  jKimmel  v.  People,  92  lU.  457 ;  C^co^t  v.  State, 
85  Tex.  Cr.  App.  11.^    But  contra.  State  v.  Wakefield,  9  Mo.  App.  826.  ( 
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§  198.    WilfiU  FalMhood ;  Number  of  WitnaMM.     Stblj.    As  to 

the  wUfvl  falsity  of  the  matter  testified.  It  was  formerly  held, 
that  two  witnesses  were  indispensable,  in  order  to  a  conviction 
for  perjury ;  as  otherwise  there  would  be  only  oath  against  oath : 
but  this  rule  has  been  with  good  reason  relaxed ;  and  a  convic- 
tion, as  has  been  fully  shown  in  a  preceding  volume,  may  be 
had  upon  any  legal  evidence  of  a  nature  and  amount  sufficient 
to  outweigh  that  upon  which  perjury  is  assigned.  This  point 
having  been  fully  treated  in  the  place  referred  to,  it  is  superflu- 
ous here  to  pursue  it  further.  ^  It  may,  however,  be  added  here, 
that  it  is  only  in  proof  of  the  falsittf  of  what  was  testified,  that 
more  evidence  than  that  of  a  single  witness  is  required;  one 
witness  alone  being  sufficient  to  prove  all  the  other  allegations 
in  the  indictment^ 

§  199.  Same  Subject.  In  proof  that  the  testimony  was  wil- 
fully false,  evidence  may  be  given  showing  animosity  and  malice 
in  the  defendant  against  the  prosecutor ;  ^  or  that  he  had  sinister 
and  corrupt  motives  in  the  testimony  which  was  falsely  given. 
Thus,  where  perjury  was  assigned  upon  a  complaint  made  by  the 
defendant  of  threats  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  to  do  him 
some  great  bodily  harm,  thereupon  requiring  sureties  of  the 
peace  against  him,  —  evidence  was  held  admissible,  showing 
that  the  real  object  of  the  defendant,  in  making  that  complaint, 
was  to  coerce  the  prosecutor  to  pay  a  disputed  demand.*  And 
if  the  false  testimony  given  in  a  cause  were  afterwards  retracted 

D  i  ^??A  \''\  ^J*  257-260 ;  Com.  t;.  Parker,  2  Gush.  212 ;  U.  S.  v.  VTood,  14 
Peters  480 ;  1  Leading  Cmn.  Cases,  482 ;  B.  v.  Boulter,  8  C.  &  K.  286  ;  5  Cox  C.  C. 
643 ;  1  L^ing  Cnm.  Cases,  494  ;  16  Jur.  186  ;  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  649-^54,  6th  (Enjr.) 

^i  ^*'^  J?-rP^vI^^-  ^^?^  ^^'  Wheatland,  8  C.  &  P.  238;  R.  v,  ChainpnSy 
2  I^win  C.  C.  268  ;  R.  «^  Hughes.  1  C.  &  K.  619 ;  {R.  t^.  Braithwaite.  8  Cor  C.  C.  254 
»tate  V,  Head,  67  Mo.  262.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  corroborate 
the  first  witness  to  an  assignment  of  perjury  should  amount  to  a  direct  contradiction  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  prisoner,  upon  which  the  peijury  is  sssigned :  R.  v.  Towey, 
»  Uox  U  L.  828.  Memorandum  made  by  witness,  at  date  of  transaction,  sufficient 
corroboration  of  witness :  R.  v.  Webster,  1  F.  &  F.  616.}  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that 
declarations  m  arttculo  mortis  are  not  admissible,  even  as  corroborative  or  adminicuLur 
evidence,  except  in  cases  of  homicide.    See  aiUe,  Vol.  I.  §  166 

«  Com.  I'.  Pollard,  12  Met.  226  ;  R.  v.  Lee,  2  Russ.  on  Criines,  660,  6th  (Eng.)  ed. 
vol.  Ill  p.  80;  State  v,  Havwaid.  1 N.  k  McC.  546.  It  seems  that  ierjuir  iSiy  be 
assigned  upon  a  statement  literally  true,  but  designedly  used  to  convey  a  false  mean- 
ing.  and  actually  understood  in  such  false  sense ;  the  rule  being,  that,  "  If  the  words 
are  false  m  the  only  sense  in  which  they  rekte  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  it  is  sufficient 
to  convict  of  nennrv  !  thmicrli  in  on/^fltAi.  OAM.^,.   r.v«-.:    '  *_  ^v.  iJl...  \y. .  ,  ,   , 


victed  of  penury,  qwBre  /  and  see  8  Inst.  166  ;  Bract,  lib.  4,  fol.  289. 
1  R.  V,  Munton,  8  C.  &  P.  498. 
«  State  w.  Haacall,  6  N.  H.  862. 
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in  a  cross-examination,  or  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  trial ;  yet 
the  indictment  will  be  supported  by  proof  that  the  false  testi- 
mony was  wilfully  and  corruptly  given,  notwithstanding  the 
subsequent  retraction.^  But  it  must  be  clearly  shown  to  have 
been  wilfully  and  corruptly  given,  without  any  intention,  at  the 
time,  to  retract  it ;  for  it  is  settled,  that  a  general  answer  may 
be  subsequently  explained  so  as  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  per- 
jury. Thus,  where  perjury  was  assigned  upon  an  answer  in 
chancery,  in  which  the  defendant  stated  that  she  had  received 
no  money ;  and  it  was  proved,  that,  upon  exceptions  being  taken 
to  this  answer,  she  had  put  in  a  second  answer,  explaining  the 
generality  of  the  first,  and  stating  that  she  had  received  no 
money  before  such  a  day,  —  it  was  held,  upon  a  trial  at  bar,  that 
nothing  in  the  first  answer  could  be  assigned  aa  perjury  which 
was  explained  in  the  second.^ 

§  200.  Same  Sabjeot.  The  allegation  that  the  oath  was  toil' 
fvily  and  corruptly  fahe  may  also  be  supported  by  evidence  that 
the  prisoner  9wore  ra9hly  to  a  matter  which  he  never  saw  nor 
knew;  as,  where  he  swore  positively  to  the  value  of  goods  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  though  his  valuation  was  correct ;  ^  or, 
where  he  swore  falsely  to  a  matter,  the  truth  of  which,  though 
he  believed,  yet  he  had  no  probable  eaueefor  believing^  and  might 
with  little  trouble  have  ascertained  the  fact  Thus,  where  the 
prisoner,  having  been  shot  in  the  night  in  a  riot,  made  com- 
plaint on  oath  before  a  magistrate  against  a  particular  individ- 
ual, as  having  shot  him;  and  two  days  afterwards  testified  to 
the  same  fact  upon  the  examination  of  the  same  person  upon 
that  charge ;  upon  which  oath  perjury  was  assigned ;  and,  upon 
clear  proof  that  this  person  was  at  that  time  at  a  place  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  scene,  the  alibi  was  conceded,  and  the 
prisoner's  defence  was  placed  upon  the  ground  of  honest  mistake 
of  the  person,  —  the  jury  were  instructed  that  they  ought  to 
acquit  the  prisoner,  if  he  had  any  reasonable  cause  for  mistaking 
the  person ;  but  that,  if  it  were  a  rash  and  presumptuous  oath, 
taken  without  any  probable  foundation,  they  ought  to  find  him 
guilty,  though  he  might  not  have  been  certain  that  the  individual 

•  Martin  v.  HUler,  4  Mo.  47. 

«  R.  p.  Carr,  1  Sid.  418 ;  2  Eeb.  676 ;  2  Bass,  on  OrimeB,  666, 6th  (Eng. )  ed.  vol. 
iii.  p.  97.  The  same  general  principle  is  recognized  in  R,  v.  Jones,  1  Peake*8  Gas.  88 ; 
B.  V.  Dowlin,  ib.  170  ;  R.  v.  Rowley,  Ry.  &  M.  299. 

1  8  Inst.  166  ;   {People  v.  McKinney,  8  Parker  C.  B.  610.| 
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charged  was  not  the  person  who  shot  him.  And  this  instruc- 
tion was  held  right  ^ 

§  201.  Defence.  In  DEFENCE  against  an  indictment  for  per- 
jury, it  may  be  shown  that  the  oath  was  given  before  a  court  or 
a  magistrate  having  no  Jurisdiction  in  the  cause  or  matter  in 
question;  as,  for  example,  that  the  oath  was  given  before  a 
judge,  out  of  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned;^ or,  in  a  suit  previously  abated  by  the  death  of  the 
party  ;^  or  the  like.'  It  may  also  be  shown,  that  the  testimony 
was  given  by  surprise,  or  inadvertency,  or  under  a  mere  mistake^ 
for  which  the  witness  was  not  culpable,  and  in  respect  of  which 
he  ought  to  be  charitably  judged ;  ^  or,  that  it  was  in  a  point  not 
material  to  the  issue  ;^  or  that  it  was  true.  But  if  there  be 
several  assignments  of  perjury  in  the  same  indictment,  and  as 
to  one  of  them  no  evidence  is  given  by  the  prosecutor,  no  evi- 
dence will  be  admitted,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  to  prove 
that  in  fact  the  matter  charged  in  the  assignment  to  be  false  was 
in  reality  true.* 

§  202.  Witness ;  Party  Injured.  In  regard  to  the  eompeteney 
of  the  party  injured  as  a  witness  to  prove  the  perjury,  it  was 
formerly  the  course  to  exclude  him,  where  it  appeared  that  the 
result  of  the  trial  might  probably  be  to  his  advantage  in  ulterior 
proceedings  elsewhere.  Thus,  where  he  expected  that  the  de- 
fendant would  be  the  only  witness,  or  a  material  witness  against 
him  in  a  subsequent  trial ;  ^  or,  where,  by  the  ordinary  course  in 
chancery,  he  might,  upon  the  conviction  of  the  defendant,  obtain 

s  Com.  V.  Cornish,  6  Binn.  249.  ]Bat  a  false  swearing,  "  to  the  best  of  the  opinion 
of  the  witness,"  to  a  statement  which  is  not  trae  and  which  the  witness  hss  no  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  to  be  true,  bat  which  he  does  belieye  to  be  true,  is  not  perjury  : 
Com.  V.  Brady,  5  Gray  (liass.)  78.  In  an  indictment  for  subornation  of  perjury,  it 
must  be  alleged  that  the  accused  knew  that  the  witness  would  corruptly  swear  falsely  : 
Stewart  v.  State,  22  Ohio  St  477  ;  Com.  v.  Douglas,  6  Met  (Mass.)  241.  [ 

^  Jackson  v.  Humphrey,  1  Johns.  498.  {Or  that  the  notary  before  whom  the  oath 
was  taken  was  at  that  time  the  resident  of  another  State :  Lambert  v.  People,  76  N.  T. 
220.  ( 

3  B.  V.  Cohen,  1  Stark.  611. 

*  Paine's  Case,  Telv.  Ill ;  Bolinff  v.  Luther,  2  Taylor  202  ;  State  v.  Alexander, 

4  Hawks  182  ;  State  9.  Hayward,  1 1^.  &  McC.  546 ;  Com.  v.  White,  8  Pick.  458  ; 
State  V,  Furlong,  26  Me.  69 ;  Mnir  v.  State,  8  Blackf.  154  ;   Lambden  v.  State, 

5  Humph.  83. 

«  R.  V.  MeUing,  5  Mod.  848,  850 ;  R.  v.  Muscot,  10  id.  196 ;  2  McNally's  £y. 
685  ;  [Harp  v.  State,  59  Ark.  113.*]  In  B.  v.  Crespigny,  I  Esp.  280,  the  mistake  was 
in  regard  to  the  legal  import  of  a  deed.    See  ace  State  v.  Woolyerton,  8  Blackf.  452. 

ft  State  V.  Hathaway,  2  K.  &  McC.  118 ;  Hinch  o.  State,  2  Mo.  168;  fState  v. 
Brown,  88  A.  781,  N.  H.T 

•  R.  o.  Hemp,  5  C.  ftP.  468. 

1  R.  V.  Dalby,  1  Peake  12 ;  R,  v.  Hulme,  7  C.  &  P.  8. 
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an  injunction  of  further  proceedings  at  law,^  —  he  has  been 
rejected  as  incompetent  But  the  modern  rule  places  the  prose- 
cutor in  the  same  position  as  any  other  witness,  rejecting  him 
only  where  he  has  a  direct^  certain^  and  immediate  interest  in  the 
record,  or  is  otherwise  disqualified,  on  some  of  the  grounds 
stated  in  a  preceding  volume.^  But  where  the  defendant  is  a 
material  witness  against  the  prosecutor,  in  a  cause  still  pend- 
ing, the  court  will  in  their  discretion  suspend  the  trial  of  the 
indictment  until  after  the  trial  of  the  civil  action. 


<  B.  9.  Eden,  1  Esp.  97. 
>  See  ante,  YoL  I.  §§  0 
State  V.  BiBhop,  1  D.  Chipm.  (Vt.)  120 ;  State  v.  Pray,  14  N.  H.  464. 


>  See  an^,  YoL  I.  §§  [328  hj  887,  889,  390,  408,  404,  407,  411-418.    And  see 

.  (Yt.' 
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POLYGAMY. 

§  203.  Definition.  This  offence  consists  in  having  a  plural- 
ity of  wives  at  the  same  time.  It  is  often  tenned  bigamy  ;  which, 
in  its  proper  signification,  only  means  having  had  two  wives  in 
succession.  It  was  originally  considered  as  of  ecclesiastical 
cognizance ;  but  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  taken  away  from  it  by 
the  statute  De  Bigamis  ;  ^  and  afterwards  it  was  expressly  made 
a  capital  felony.* 

§  204.  Indictment.  The  indictment  states  ihe  first  and  second 
marriageSj  and  alleges  that  at  the  time  of  the  second  marriage, 
Reformer  husband  or  wife  was  alive.  The  proof  of  these  three 
facts,  therefore,  will  make  out  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution.^ In  regard  to  the  first  marriage,  it  is  sufiicient  to 
prove  that  a  marriage  in  fact  was  celebrated  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  took  place;  and  this,  even 
though  it  were  voidable,  provided  it  were  not  absolutely  void.* 
This  may  be  shown  by  the  evidence  of  persons  present  at  the 
marriage,  with  proof  of  the  official  character  of  the  celebrator; 
or,  by  documents  legally  admissible,  such  as  a  copy  of  the 
register,  where  registration  is  required  by  law,  with  proof  of 
the  identity  of  the  person;  or,  by  the  deliberate  admission  of 
the  prisoner  himself.^ 

^  i  £dw.  I.  c.  6. 

s  1  Jac.  I.  c.  11,  §  1 ;  1  East  P.  C.  464. 

1  jIn  general,  on  the  proof  of  marriage,  see  anUf  VoL  I.  §{  107,  [140  e,  889;]  Vol.  II. 
titles  Adultery,  Bastardy,  Marriage.  The  bigamous  contract  of  marriage  constitutes 
the  criminal  offence,  and  therefore  the  indictment  should  be  brought  in  the  county  where 
that  contract  is  made  :  Beggs  u.  State,  55  Ala.  108 ;  Walls  v.  State,  82  Ark.  565.  ( 

'  AnUy  Vol.  11.  tit.  Marriage,  §  461.  And  see  Bishop  on  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
6th  ed.  c  25,  where  the  evidence  of  marriage  is  more  fully  treated.  {The  marriage 
contract  cannot  be  formed  unless  both  parties  consent  thereto.  Therefore,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances tend  to  prove  that  such  consent  was  not  given  by  the  parties,  the  marriage 
contract  may  be  invialid.  Thus,  where  the  marriage  license  was  taken  out  so  irregu- 
larly that  the  parties  must  have  known  that  the  marriage  was  not  authorized,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  cohabitation,  nor  was  the  marriage  recognized  in  any  way  as  valid, 
but  there  was  positive  evidence  of  non-assent,  it  was  held  th&t  such  proof  of  marriage 
would  not  support  an  indictment  for  bigamy  :  Eopke  v.  People,  48  Mich.  41.  | 

s  See  ante,  YoL  I.  §§889,  484,  498 ;  Vol.  II.  §461  ;  Truman's  Case,  1  East  P.  C. 
470;  SUte  v.  Ham,  11  Me.  891 ;  Woolverton  v.  State,  16  Ohio  178 ;  |Halbrook  v. 
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§  205.  Proof  of  Booond  Marriage.  In  proof  of  the  second 
marriage^  the  same  kind  of  evidence  is  admissible  as  in  proof  of 
the  first  But  it  must  distinctly  appear  that  it  was  a  marriage 
in  all  respects  legal,  except  that  tiiQ  first  husband  or  wife  was 
then  alive  ;^  that  it  was  celebrated  within  the  county,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  statute ;  and  that  the  person  witii  whom 
the  second  marriage  was  had  bore  the  name  mentioned  in  the 
indictment.^  Proof  of  a  second  marriage  by  reputation  alone  is 
not  sufficient^  The  description  of  the  person,  too,  though 
unnecessarily  stated  in  the  indictment,  must  be  strictly  proved 
as  alleged.  Thus,  where  the  person  was  styled  a  widow,  but  it 
appeared  in  evidence  that  she  was  in  fact  and  by  reputation  a 
single  woman,  the  variance  was  held  fatal.  ^ 

§  206.    Same  Subject.    If  the  first  marriage  is  clearly  proved, 

State,  84  Ark.  511 ;  R.  v.  Mdnwaring,  87  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq.  609 ;  Miles  v.  U.  S.,  2  Utoh 
19 ;  8.  c.  103  U.  S.  804 ;  WUliamfl  v.  State,  54  Ala.  181  ;  Squire  o.  State,  46  Ind. 
459 ;  rState  v.  MeltoD,  120  N.  C.  591 ;  State  v.  Jenkins,  189  Mo.  585;  State  v. 
GaUagber,  88  A.  655,  R.  I. ;  Lowery  v.  People,  172  IIL  466  ;  Adkisson  v.  State,  84  Tex. 
Ct.  App.  296.1  This  admission,  though  Ic^  evidence,  may  have  very  slight  weight. 
The  weight  islbr  the  jury,  who  must  look  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  which 
may  render  the  probahllity  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  admission,  less  or  greater  : 
U.  S.  V.  Miles,  8Upra  ;  Com.  v,  Henning,  10  Phila.  (Pa.)  209.  But  it  was  neld  in 
Gahagan  v.  People,  1  Park.  Cr.  R.  878,  that  the  first  marriage  cannot  he  proved  by 
the  confessions  of  the  defendant,  though  supported  by  proof  of  cohabitation  and  repu- 
tation. [And  see  under  New  York  statute.  People  v.  Edwards,  25  N.  Y.  S.  480.] 
And  when  the  first  marriage  was  contracted  abroaa,  the  prosecution  must  prove  its 
Yalidity  1^  the  foreign  law  :  People  v.  Lambert,  5  Mich.  849.  On  the  proof  of  foreign 
marriages,  see  ante,  VoL  II.,  Bastardy  and  Mamage.  Evidence  that  the  person  by 
whom  a  marria^  ceremony  was  performed  was  reputed  to  be,  and  that  he  acted  as,  a 
magistrate  or  mmister,  is  admissible,  and  is  sufficient  priTnafacU  proof,  of  his  official 
or  ministerial  character.  And  where  a  marriage  ceremonv  is  performed  by  a  person 
purporting  to  be  a  minister,  and  by  whom  a  marriage  certificate  is  given,  and  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  ceremony  speaks  of  it  as  a  valid  and  real  mania^e,  and  refers  to  the 
certificate  in  support  of  his  declaration,  and  he  is  subsequently  indicted  and  tried  for 
bigamy  on  account  of  such  marriage  ceremony,  his  declarations  in  reference  to  it  are 
admissible,  both  as  evidence  of  identity  and  of  the  marriage  ;  and  for  the  former  pur- 
pose the  marriage  certificate  itself  would  be  admissible  in  connection  with  his  declara- 
tions respecting  it :  State  v.  Abbey,  29  Yt.  60.  {  fProof  of  marriage  in  Illinois  is  die 
same  in  Digamy  as  in  other  cases :  Lowery  v.  People,  172  111.  466.  J 

^  {But  It  was  held  in  People  o.  Brown,  84  Mien.  889,  that  a  marriage  which  would 
be  bigamous  was  not  rendereid  innocent  by  the  fact  that  it  was  between  a  negro  and 
white  person,  which  was  prohibited  and  made  void  by  statute.  As  the  contract  is  the 
criminal  offence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  cohabitation  after  the  completion  of  the 
second  marriage  contract :  Gise  v.  Com.,  81  Pa.  St  428.} 

s  Drake's  Case,  1  Lewin  C.  C.  25. 

*  {Where  an  indictment  for  bigamy  was  brought  against  a  Mormon  living  in  Utah 
Territory,  it  was  held  that  the  second  marriupe  might  be  proved  by  evidence  that  the 
woman  whom  he  was  alleged  to  have  married  was,  at  the  time  when  the  mairiage  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  ^oe,  in  the  so-called  Endowment  House,  where,  by  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Mormons,  marriages  are  solemnized,  and  that  she  then  wore  a  peculiar 
dress,  such  as  is  the  customary  dress  of  Mormon  brides :  U.  S.  v.  Miles,  108  U.  S.  804. 
So  the  marriage  may  be  proved  by  the  conduct  and  declaration  of  the  defendant :  ConL 
9.  Jackson,  11  Bush  (Ey.)  679.| 

<  B.  V.  Deeley,  1  Moody  C.  C.  808 ;  4  G.  ft  P.  579;  ofKU,  YoL  I.  %Qfi. 
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and  not  controverted,  then  the  person  with  whom  the  second 
marriage  was  had  may  be  admitted  as  a  witness  to  prove  the 
second  marriage,  as  well  as  other  facts  not  tending  to  defeat  the 
first  or  to  legalize  the  second.  Thus,  it  is  conceived  she  would 
not  be  admitted  to  prove  a  fact  showing  that  the  first  marriage 
was  void,  such  as  relationship  within  the  degrees,  or  the  like ; 
nor  that  the  first  wife  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  second  mar- 
riage ;  nor  ought  she  to  be  admitted  at  all,  if  the  first  marriage 
is  still  a  point  in  controversy.  ^ 

§  207.  Both  Husbands  or  "WiTas  mnst  be  living  at  the  aame 
Time.  There  must  also  be  proof  that  the  first  husband  or  wife 
was  living  at  the  time  of  the  second  marriage.  And,  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  said  that  the  mere  presumption  of  the  continuance  of 
life  is  not  sufficient,  without  the  aid  of  other  circumstances, 
though  seven  years  have  not  expired  since  the  last  intelligence 
was  had  in  regard  to  the  absent  person.^ 

§  208.  Defence.  The  DEFENCE  may  be  made  by  disproving 
either  of  the  points  above  stated.^  Thus,  where  a  woman 
marries  a  second  husband  abroad,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first; 
and  afterwards  the  first  died ;  and  then  she  married  a  third  in 
England,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  second,  and  for  this  third  mar- 
riage she  was  indicted,  — upon  proof  that  the  first  husband  was 
living  when  the  second  marriage  was  had,  it  was  held  a  good 
defence  to  the  indictment,  the  second  marriage  being  a  nullity, 
and  the  third  therefore  valid. ^  But  the  prior  marriage  must  be 
shown  to  be  absolutely  void ;  for,  if  it  were  only  voidable  and 
not  avoided  previous  to  the  second  marriage,  it  is  no  defence.^ 
The  defence  may  also  be  made,  by  showing  that  the  prisoner's 

1  See  ante,  Vol.  I.  }889  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  698 ;  1  East  P.  C.  460  ;  1  Ruas.  on  Crimea, 
218,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  ilL  pp.  816,  816 ;  jU.  S.  v.  Miles,  108  U.  S.  804,  is  to  the 
effect  that  if  such  wife  testifies  on  the  first  trial  of  an  indictment  for  bigamy,  and  then 
is  kept  away  by  the  defendant  from  the  second  trial,  evidence  of  what  she  testified  at 
the  former  trial  is  admissible.  [ 

1  R.  ».  Twyning,  2  B.  k  Aid.  886. 

^  FBelief  that  Uie  first  spouse  is  dead  is  no  defence  in  Massachusetts :  Com.  v. 
Havoen,  168  Mass.  468.] 

^  Lady  Madison's  Case,  1  Hale  P.  C.  698.  f  So  where  the  husband  was  divorced 
from  the  wife  subsequent  to  the  second  marriage  but  prior  to  the  third,  it  was  held  that 
the  third  marriage  did  not  render  the  parties  lialue  to  a  prosecution  for  bigamy  : 
Halbrook  v.  State,  84  Ark.  611.  { 

'  8  Inst.  88.  {So  where  marriage  was  contracted  by  persons  under  the  age  of  con- 
sent, this  was  held  to  be  no  defence  to  an  indictment  tor  bigamy,  without  proof  of  a 
subsequent  avoidance  of  the  marriage  prior  to  the  second  marriage  :  Beggs  v.  State,  66 
Ala.  108  ;  Walls  v.  State,  82  Ark.  665.}  PBelief  that  the  first  marriage  was  void  is 
immaterial:  State  v,  Sherwood,  68  Yt  414. j 
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case  comes  within  any  of  the  exceptions  found  in  the  statutes 
which  the  several  States  have  enacted  on  this  subject:  such  as, 
absence  of  the  former  partner  for  more  than  seven  years,  unheard 
of;*  previous  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii;  or  the  like.* 

*  {It  is  not  necessary  that  these  defences  should  be  negatired  by  the  indictment. 
They  should  be  offered  in  evidence  hy  the  defendant  nnder  the  plea  of  not  guilty  : 
Barber  v.  State,  50  Md.  161 ;  State  v.  Barrow,  31  La.  Ann.  691.  The  Mormon  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  has  never  been  countenanced  in  any  degree  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  In  U.  S.  v,  Reynolds,  1  Utah  Terr.  226,  the  defen<lant  offered  evidence 
that  the  doctrine  of  polygamous  marriage  was  part  of  his  religious  creed,  and  that  the 
polygamous  marriage  was  in  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  and  the  evidence  was  re- 
jected. In  a  case  in  Massachusetts,  the  defence  raised  an  interesting  case  of  the  conflict 
of  the  presumptions  of  .life  and  innocence.  The  defendant  offerea  evidence  to  prove 
that  he  was  nrst  married  to  a  woman  who  was  alive  within  a  month  of  the  former 
marriage  alleged  in  the  indictment ;  and  asked  that  the  ruling  be  given  thaty  if  the 
first  wife  was  alive  a  month  before  said  former  marriage  alleged  in  the  indictment,  the 
presumption  of  law,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  was  that  she  was  alive 
on  that  day,  and  that  the  jury  would  be  warranted  in  so  finding ;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  first  marriage  alleged  in  the  indictment  was  no  marriage.  The  court  instructed 
the  jury  that  there  was  no  presumption  that  she  was  alive  on  that  day,  but  it  must 
be  proved  as  a  fact ;  that,  if  there  was  any  presumption,  it  was  that  the  mairisge  was 
legaL  On  appeal,  the  instructions  were  held  liable  to  mislead  the  jury  ;  that  the  fact 
that  a  person  is  alive  at  a  certain  time  does  afford  some  presumption  that  he  is  alive  a 
month  later,  as  it  does  that  he  was  alive  an  hour  or  a  year  later,  and  is  evidence  for 
the  jury  to  consider.  The  court  on  appeal  also  said  that  the  jury  were  to  judge  of  the 
streogth  of  the  presumption  of  the  innocence  of  the  defendant ;  as  weU  as  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  life  of  his  former  wife,  in  view  of  all  the  drcumstanoes  affecting  them  ;  and 
that  a  ruling  that  the  presumption  of  innocence  destroyed  the  presumption  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  ufe,  so  that  the  fact  that  the  first  wife  was  alive  a  month  oefore  the  second 
marriage  was  not  to  be  considered  as  evidence  that  she  was  living  at  the  time  of  that 
marriage,  was  erroneous  :  Com.  v.  McGrath,  140  Mass.  298.1 

^  {Under  the  English  statute,  where  a  husband  has  been  absent  more  than  seven 
years,  and  the  jury  find  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  wife  knew  that  the  husband 
was  alive  at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage,  but  that  she  had  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledffe  of  that  fnct  had  she  chosen  to  make  use  of  them,  it  was  held  that  a  convic- 
tion could  not  be  sustained :  B.  v.  Briggs,  1  Dears.  &  Bell  98.  And  the  onus  of  prov- 
ing the  absence  of  such  knowledge  rests  on  the  prosecution :  R.  v.  Curgerwen,  11  Jur. 
K.  8.  984.  A's  wife  obtains  a  divorce  for  his  adultery,  the  statute  forbidding  him  to 
marry  again  without  the  authority  of  the  court  He  married  again  in  another  State, 
in  accordance  with  its  laws,  and  returned  and  lived  with  his  second  wife  in  the  State 
where  the  divorce  was  obtained.  Held,  not  guilty  of  polygamy  in  the  latter 
State :  Com.  i*.  Lane,  118  Mass.  468.  | 
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RAPE. 

§  209.  Definitioii.  This  offence  is  defined  to  be  the  unlawful 
carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman,  by  force  and  against  her  will,^ 
These  facts  are  the  principal  allegations  in  the  indictment. 

§  210.  Carnal  Knowledge.  In  the  proof  of  carnal  knowledge^  it 
was  formerly  held,  though  with  considerable  conflict  of  opinion, 
that  there  must  be  evidence  both  of  penetration  and  of  injection. 
But  the  doubts  on  this  subject  were  put  at  rest  in  England  by  the 
statute  of  9  Geo.  lY.  c.  81,  which  enacted  that  the  former  of  the 
two  facts  was  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence.  Statutes  to 
the  same  effect  have  been  passed  in  some  of  the  United  States.^ 
But,  as  the  essence  of  the  crime  consists  in  the  violence  done  to 
the  person  of  the  sufferer,  and  to  her  sense  of  honor  and  virtue, 
these  statutes  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  declaratory  of  the 
common  law,  as  it  has  been  held  by  the  most  eminent  judges  and 
jurists  both  in  England  and  this  country.^ 

§  211.  Force ;  Non-conaent.  The  allegation  of  force  and  the 
obBerice  of  previous  consent  is  proved  by  any  competent  evidence, 
showing  that  either  the  person  of  the  woman  was  violated,  and 
her  resistance  overcome  by  physical  force,  or  that  her  will  was 

1  1  East  P.  C.  484.     And  see  2  Inst.  180,  181 ;  8  id.  60 ;  4  Bl.  Gomm.  210 ; 

1  Boss,  on  Crimes,  675,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  858.  f  An  indictment  for  rape  need  not  ayer 
that  the  woman  ravished  was  not  the  wife  of  the  defendant,  "because  a  man  may  be 
principal  in  the  second  degree  in  the  commission  of  that  crime  on  his  wife ;  and  as 
under  our  statutes  he  would  be  liable  in  such  case  to  be  presented  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  principal  felon,  he  may  be  so  charged  in  the  indictment"  Bigelow,  C.  J.,  Com. 
r.  Fogerty,  8  Gray  (Mass.)  489;  fCardenas  v.  State,  40  S.  W.  980,  Tex.  Cr.  App.]. 
But  under  an  indictment  for  rape,  in  which  there  is  no  averment  that  the  person  of 
whom  the  defendant  had  carnal  knowledge  was  not  his  wife,  a  conviction  for  fornica- 
tion cannot  be  sustained:  Com.  o.  Murphy,  2  Allen  (Mass.)  168.  In  every  written 
legal  accusation  of  the  crime  of  rape,  it  must  be  laid  as  a  felony :  Mears  v.  Com. 

2  Grant's  Cases  (Pa.)  385. ( 

1  See  New  York,  Rev.  Stat  vol.  iii.  7th  ed.  p.  2569 ;  Michigan,  Comp.  Laws,  1871, 
p.  2073 ;  Iowa,  Rev.  Code  of  1880,  §  4558;  Arkansas,  Dig.  of  Stat  1874,  §  1801. 

a  8  Inst.  59,  60 ;  1  'Hale  P.  ^C.  628  ;  1  East  P.  C.  436,  487 ;  R.  v.  Russen,  1 
id.  488  ;  R.  v.  Sheridan,  ib.  ;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  678,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  864 ;  Com. 
V.  Thomas,  1  Yirg.  Cas.  807;  Pennsylvania  v.  Sullivan,  Addison  148  ;  State  v,  Leblanc, 
Const  Rep.  854.  As  to  what  constitutes  penetration,  see  R.  o.  Lines,  1  C.  &  E.  898 ; 
B.  V.  Stanton,  ib.  415 ;  B.  v,  Hughes,  9  C.  &  P.  752;  B.  v.  Jordan,  ib.  118;  R. 
p.  McRue,  8  id.  641 ;  [State  v,  Grubb,  55  Ran.  678;  Barker  v.  State,  24  S.  69, 
Fla.] 
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overcome  bj  the  fear  of  death  ^  or  bj  duress.'  In  either  case, 
the  crime  is  complete,  though  she  ceased  i^l  resistance  before  the 
act  itself  was  finally  consummated.'  And  if  she  was  taken  at  first 
with  her  own  consent,  but  was  afterwards  forced,  against  her  will ; 
or  was  first  violated,  and  afterwards  forgave  the  ravisher  and 
consented  to  the  act ;  or  if  she  was  his  concubine,  or  a  common 
strumpet,  —  still  the  particular  offence  in  question  being  com- 
mitted by  force  and  against  her  will  at  the  time  of  its  commis- 
sion, this  crime  is  in  legal  estimation  completed ;  these  circum- 
stances being  only  admissible  in  evidence,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  to  disprove  the  allegation  of  the  want  of  consent^ 
So,  if  the  prisoner  rendered  the  woman  intoxicated  or  stupefied 
with  liquor,  or  chloroform,  or  other  means,  in  order  to  have  con- 
nection with  her  in  that  state,  which  purpose  he  accomplished,  he 
may  be  convicted  of  this  crime.^    If  the  female  was  of  tender  age, 

1  r^yle  tf.  state,  89  Fla.  155.3 

*  yThe  resistance  should  be  totis  viribus :  People  v.  Dohring,  59  N.  Y.  874 ;  Taylor 
V.  State,  50  6a.  79 ;  State  v.  Bargdorf,  58  Mo.  65 ;  People  v.  Brown,  47  Cal.  447 ; 
CO*Boyle  v.  State,  75  N.  W.  989,  Wis.] 

The  hetter  rule  is  that  it  is  not  necedsarv  that  the  woman  should  use  all  the  physi- 
cal force  she  has  in  resistance,  but  the  resistance  must  be  real,  and  must  have  lieen 
overcome  by  the  force  of  the  defendant*:  State  r.  Shields,  45  Conn.  256 ;  Com.  v. 
McDonald,  110  Mass.  405  ;  [^State  v.  Sudduth,  80  S.  E.  408,  S.  C. ;  Mills  v.  U.  S.» 
164  U.  S.  644 ;  Davis  v.  State,  68  Ark.  470  ;  State  v.  Philpot,  97  Iowa  865.]  In  a 
recent  case  in  New  York  the  rule  is  well  stated  :  **  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  extent  of 
the  resistance  required  of  an  assaulted  female  is  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  grounds  which  she  has  for  apprehending  the  infliction  of  great  bodily 
harm.  When  an  assault  is  committed  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  exercise  of  over- 
powering force  upon  a  timid  and  inexperienced  ^rl,  under  circumstances  indicating  the 
power  and  will  of  the  agp^ressor  to  effect  his  object^  and  an  intention  to  use  any  means 
necessary  to  accomplish  it,  it  would  seem  to  present  a  case  for  a  jury  to  say  whether 
the  fear  naturally  inspired  by  such  circumstances,  had  not  taken  away  or  impaired  the 
ability  of  the  assaulted  party  to  make  effectual  resistance  to  the  assault.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  which  shall  define  the  exact  line  of  conduct 
which  should  be  pursued  by  an  assaulted  female  under  all  circumstances,  as  the  power 
and  strength  of  tne  aggressor,  and  the  physical  and  mental  ability  of  the  female  to 
interpose  resistance  to  the  unlawful  assault  and  the  situation  of  the  parties,  must  vary 
in  each  case.  What  would  be  the  proper  measure  of  resistance  in  one  case  would  lie 
inapplicable  to  another  situation  accompanied  by  differing  circumstances:"  People  v. 
Connor,  126  N.  Y.  281.  | 

*  [Unless  she  finally  consented  :  Matthews  v.  State,  101  Ga.  647.]] 

«  1  Rass.  on  Crimes,  677,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  860 ;  1  East  P.  C.  454,  445 ;  Wright  v. 
State,  4  Humph.  194. 

*  R.  p.  Champlin,  1  C  &  E.  746 ;  1  Denison  C.  C.  89.  In  this  case  the  prosecutrix 
was  made  insensible  by  liquor  administered  to  her  by  the  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  desire,  and  whilst  she  was  in  that  condition  he  had  connection  witn  her.  A 
majori^  of  the  judges  held  that  he  was  guilty  of  rape.  In  the  Addenda  to  1  Deni- 
son C.  C.  1,  there  is  the  following  note  of  the  reasons  for  this  decision,  supplied  by 
Parke,  B. :  "Of  the  judges  who  were  in  favor  of  the  conviction,  several  thought  that 
the  crime  of  rape  is  committed  by  violating  a  woman  when  she  is  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility, and  has  no  power  over  her  wUl,  whether  such  state  is  caused  by  the  man  or 
not,  the  accused  knowing  at  that  time  that  she  is  in  that  state ;  and  Tindal,  C.  J., 
and  Parke,  B.,  remarked,  that  in  a  statute  of  Westminster  2,  e.  84,  the  offence  of  rape 
is  described  te  be  ntTlshing  a  woman  '  where  she  did  not  consenty'  and  not  ravishing 
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the  law  conclusively  presumes  that  she  did  not  consent ;  and  this 
age,  being  not  precisely  determined  in  the  common  law,  was  set- 
tled by  the  statute  of  18  Eliz.  c.  7y  at  ten  years.^  If  the  act  were 
perpetrated  upon  a  married  woman,  by  fraudulently  and  success- 
fully personating  her  husband,  and  coming  to  her  bed  in  the 
night,  it  is  not  a  rape,  but  an  assault.^ 

against  her  will.  Bat  all  the  ten  judges  agreed,  that  in  this  case,  where  the  prosecu- 
trix was  made  insensible  by  the  act  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  an  unlawful  act,  and  when 
also  the  prisoner  must  have  known  that  the  act  was  against  her  consent  at  the  last 
moment  that  she  was  capable  of  exercising  her  will,  because  he  had  attempted  to  (pro- 
cure her  consent  and  failed,  the  offence  of  rape  was  committed."  The  three  dissenting 
judges  appear  to  have  thought  that  this  could  not  be  considered  as  sufficiently  proved. 

0  4  BL  Comm.  212 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  631 ;  1  £ast  P.  0.  436 ;  Hays  v.  People,  1  HiU 
(N.  T.)  851.  { If  the  iigured  person  is  over  that  age  the  question  of  consent  is  for  the 
jury.  Where  a  girl  ^eyen  years  and  three  months  old  was  the  complainaht,  an  instruc- 
tion that  the  jury  should  determine  the  question  whether  she  did  or  did  not  in  fact  con- 
sent, from  her  age,  and  appearance,  and  the  fact,  if  they  believed  it,  that  she  was  too 
young  to  be  presumed  to  have  consented,  was  correct :  Joiner  v.  State,  62  Gra.  560.  Cf. 
Anschicks  v.  State,  6  Tex.  App.  524.  The  authority  of  Hays  v.  People  (referred  to  in 
note  1)  was  questioned  in  Smith  v.  State,  12  Ohio  St.  466  (compare  the  cases  on  the 
Question  of  consent  in  assault,  ante,  §  59,  notes  7,  8,  9),  and  in  O'Meary  v.  State,  17 
Ohio  St.  515,  and  Moore  v.  State,  ib.  521,  the  presumption  that  a  female  under  ten 
years  of  age  cannot  consent  was  held  to  be  rebuttable. 

In  most  States,  however,  the  rule  still  holds  that^  on  a  chaive  of  rape  or  carnal 
knowledge,  the  question  of  the  consent  of  the  female,  if  she  is  under  ten  years  of  age, 
is  immaterial :  Com.  v.  Sugland,  4  Gray  (Mass.)  10 ;  People  v.  McDonald,  9  Mich. 
150  ;  State  v.  Gross,  12  Iowa  66;  K  v.  Beale,  L.  R.  1  0.  C.  B.  10 ;  [Proper  v.  State, 
85  Wis.  615.  A  statement  of  the  prosecutrix  to  the  defendant  that  she  is  of  the  age 
of  consent  is  no  defence :  Edens  v.  State,  43  S.  W.  89,  Tex.  Or.  App.^  The  age  of  con- 
sent is  fixed  in  some  States  at  twelve  years :  Lawrence  v.  Com.,  80  Gratt.  ( Va. )  845 ; 
State  V.  Tilman,  80  La.  Ann.  Pt  IL  1249;  Greer  v.  State,  50  Ind.  267.  C^n  Massa- 
chusetts, at  sixteen  years :  Com.  v.  Murphy,  165  Mass.  66.  In  Kansas,  at  eighteen  years : 
State  V,  Frazier,  54  Kan.  719.  In  Delaware,  at  seven  vears :  State  v.  Smith,  9  Houst. 
588.1  In  Pennsvlvania  there  is  a  recent  statute  as  follows :  "  That  upon  the  trial  of 
any  aefendant  charged  with  the  unlawful  carnal  knowledge  and  abuse  of  a  woman 
child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  if  the  jury  shall  find  that  such  woman  child  was 
not  of  good  repute,  and  that  the  carnal  knowledge  was  with  her  consent,  the  defendant 
shaU  be  acquitted  of  the  felonious  rape,  and  convicted  of  fornication  only."  A  man 
who  seeks  to  escape  conviction  for  an  offence  of  this  nature,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
female  cMld  he  has  abused  is  not  of  good  repute,  must  show  it ;  the  law  will  not  help 
him  out  with  presumptions,  and  the  Commonwealth  need  not  show  good  repute  untu 
bad  repute  is  shown  by  the  accused:  Com.  v,  AUen,  135  Pa.  St.  492.  In  a  case  in 
Massachusetts,  one  was  indicted  for  feloniously  assaulting  a  female  child  under  ten 
years  of  age,  with  intent  to  carnally  know  and  abuse  her.  In  that  State  tibere  are  two 
statutes,  one  givine  a  penalty  for  rape  and  continuing  "whoever  unlawfuUy  and  car- 
naUy  knows  and  abuses  a  female  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  punished," 
etc.,  and  the  other  that  whoever  assaults  a  female  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape  shaU 
be  punished,  etc.  It  appeared  that  the  female  child  consented  to  the  act,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  contended  that  as  the  indictment  was  for  an  assault,  the  con- 
sent was  a  defence,  although  it  might  not  be  in  case  of  knowing  and  abusing  the  child 
under  the  statute.  It  was  stated  by  the  court  that  this  defence  was  valid  in  many 
States  and  in  England,  but  not  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  reason  that  in  that  State 
such  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  under  ten  vears  is  rape,  and  the  statute  above 
quoted  provides  a  special  statutory  punishment  for  any  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
rape  :  Com.  v.  RoosneU,  148  Mass.  82.  (  [^If  the  indictment  alleges  that  the  rape 
was  committed  by  force,  proof  that  the  prosecutrix  consented  to  the  Intercourse, 
though  under  the  age  of  consent,  constitutes  a  fatal  variance :  Jenkins  v.  State,  29 
S.  W.  1078,  Tex.  Cr.  App.1 

7  R.  V.  Saunders,  8  C.  £  P.  265 ;  R.  o.  Williams,  ib.  286 ;  R.  v.  Jackson,  Russ. 
k  Ry.  C.  C.  486 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  284 ;  R.  «.  Clark,  6  Cox  C.  C.  512 ;  1 
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§  212.  Defence.  The  defence  against  this  charge  generally  con- 
sists in  controverting  the  evidence  of  the  fact  or  of  the  force 
adduced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
as  has  been  justly  observed  by  Lord  Hale,  that  it  is  an  accusation 
easily  made,  hard  to  be  proved,  and  still  harder  to  be  defended, 
by  one  ever  so  innocent.^  The  party  injured  is  legally  competent 
as  a  witness ;  but  her  credibility  must  be  left  to  the  jury,  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  which  concur  with  her  testimony : 
as,  for  example,  whether  she  is  a  person  of  good  fame ;  whether 
she  made  complaint  of  the  injury  as  soon  as  was  practicable,  or 
without  any  inconsistent  delay ;  ^  whether  her  person  or  garments 
bore  token  of  the  injury  done  to  her;  whether  the  place  was 
remote  from  passengers,  or  secure  from  interruption ;  and  whether 
the  offender  fled  ;  or  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  be  of 
ill  fame,  and  stands  unsupported  by  other  evidence;^  or  if  she 

Leading  Crim.  Cases,  232 ;  29  Enff.  Law  &  Eq.  542 ;  {B.  v.  Barrows,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R. 
156 ;  Don  Moran  v.  People,  25  Mich.  856 ;  Lewis  v.  State,  80  Ala.  54 ;  Wyatt  v. 
State,  2  Swan  (Tenn.)  394.  [^Otherwise  in  Texas,  by  statute:  Franklin  o.  State, 
34  Tex.  Cr.  App.  208.  J  But  if  the  woman  is  asleep  at  the  time,  the  act  is  without 
consent  on  her  part,  and  a  rape :  B.  v,  Mayers,  12  Cox  C.  C.  811 ;  B.  o.  Barrows, 
nipra,  [[Even  tnough  she  wakes  and  makes  no  resistance,  believing  the  defendant  to 
be  her  husband:  Payne  v.  State,  48  S.  W.  515,  Tex.  Cr.  App.  J  There  is  some  doubt  on 
the  authorities  whether  the  non-consent  of  the  female  must  oe  proved,  if  she  is  idiotic. 
In  B.  V.  Fletcher,  L.  B.  1  C.  C.  R.  89 ;  10  Cox  C.  C.  248,  it  was  said  there  must 
be  some  evidence  of  such  non-consent.  In  R.  v.  Barratt,  L.  R.  2  C.  0.  R.  81,  in 
which  the  circumstances  were  venr  tdroilar  to  the  case  of  R.  v.  Fletcher,  Blackburn,  J., 
says :  "In  every  case,  the  question  must  be  whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  the  charge,  and  where  mental  capaci^  is  involved,  the  question  must  be  one 
of  degree.  In  the  present  case,  the  degree  of  idiocy  Ib  very  great ;  in  R.  v,  Fletcher 
it  was  much  slighter."  He  thus  indicates  that  there  may  be  a  degree  of  idiocy  which 
dispensee  with  proof  of  non-consent :  QCaruth  v.  State,  25  S.  W.  778,  Tex.  Cr.  App. ; 
State  V.  Enright,  90  Iowa  520.  Ignorance  of  the  mental  incapacity  of  the  woman  is  no 
defence:  People  v.  Oriffin,  117  &1.  588.3  When  the  female  is  unconscious  at  the 
time  of  the  criminal  act,  it  is  presumed  to  be  without  her  consent.  This  is  true 
whether  the  unconsciousness  was  caused  by  the  prisoner  or  not,  or  when  produced  by 
intoxication:  B  v.  Camplin,  1  Cox  C.  C.  220 ;  1  C.  &  E.  746;  Com.  o.  Burke,  105 
Mass.  876 ;  State  v.  Danforth,  48  Iowa  48 ;  R  v.  Byan,  2  Cox  0.  C.  115 ;  B.  v. 
Jones,  4  L.  T.  n.  s.  154.  If  consent  is  gained  by  a  fictitious  marriage,  this  has  been 
held  no  consent:  Bloodworth  v.  State,  6  Baxt  (Tenn.)  614. |  A  medical  practitioner 
had  sexual  connection  with  a  young  girl  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  receiving  medical  treatment  from  him.  The  jury  found  that  she  was  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  the  defendant's  act,  and  made  no  resistance,  solely  from  a  bona  fide 
belief  that  the  defendant  was  (as  he  represented)  treating  her  medically,  with  a  view 
to  her  cure.  It  was  held  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  assault,  and  it  seems  that  he  might 
have  been  indicted  for  rape :  R.  v.  Case,  1  Denison  C.  C.  580 ;  1  £ng.  Law  &  Eq. 
544 ;  Temple  Mew  C.  C.  818;  4  Cox  C.  C.  220 ;  anie,  {  59 ;  ]R.  v.  Flatteiy,  L.  R. 
2Q.B.  Div.  410.} 

^  1  Hale  P.  C.  685.  ^The  court  is  not  bound  to  give  this  instruction  :  Crump  o. 
Com.,  28  8.  E.  760,  Va.] 

*  {The  effect  of  the  aelay  in  discrediting  the  witness  is  for  the  jury  :  Higgins  v. 
People,  58  N.  Y.  877  ;  State  v.  Niles,  47  Yt.  82.  { 

*  ]In  State  o.  Lattin,  29  Conn.  889,  where  tne  defendant  had  been  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  carnally  knowing  and  abusing  a  female  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years, 
upon  the  uncorroborated  testiniony  of  the  child  herself,  who  was  nine  years  of  age,  it 
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concealed  the  injury  for  any  considerable  time  after  she  had 
opportunity  to  complain ;  or  if  the  act  were  done  in  a  place  where 
other  persons  might  have  heard  her  cries,  but  she  uttered  none ; 
or  if  she  gave  wrong  descriptions  of  the  place,  or  the  place  was 
such  as  to  render  the  perpetration  of  the  offence  there  improb- 
able,—  these  circumstances,  and  the  like,  will  proportionately 
diminish  the  credit  to  be  given  to  her  testimony  by  the  jury.^ 

§  218.  Complaint  by  Prosecutrix.  Though  the  prosecutrix  may 
be  asked  whether  sJie  made  complaint  of  the  injury^  and  when  and 
to  whom,  and  the  person  to  whom  she  complained  is  usually  called 
to  prove  that  fact ;  yet  the  particular  facts  which  she  stated  are 
not  admissible  in  evidence,  except  when  elicited  in  cross-examina- 
tion, or  by  way  of  confirming  her  testimony  after  it  has  been 
impeached.  On  the  direct  examination,  the  practice  has  been 
merely  to  ask  whether  she  made  complaint  that  such  an  outrage 
had  been  perpetrated  upon  her,  and  to  receive  only  a  simple  yes 
or  no.^  Indeed,  the  complaint  constitutes  no  part  of  the  reB  gestce : 
it  is  only  a  fact  corroborative  of  the  testimony  of  the  complain- 
ant ;  and,  where  she  is  not  a  witness  in  the  case,  it  is  wholly 
inadmissible.^ 

was  held  on  tlie  motion  of  the  defendant  for  a  new  trial  for  a  verdict  against 
evidence,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  warrant  the  conviction,  that  the  testimony  of 
the  child  should  have  been  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  her  person  at  the 
time  or  by  medical  testimony.  \ 

«  1  Hale  P.  C.  683  ;  1  East  P.  C.  4i5  ;  I  Russ.  on  Crimes,  688,  689,  5th  (Eng.) 
ed.  866. 

1  R.  V.  Walker,  8  M.  &  Rob.  212 ;  R.  v.  Me^n,  9  C.  &  P.  420 ;  People  v.  McGee, 
1  Denio  19 ;  Phillips  v.  State,  9  Humph.  246  ;  R.  v.  Clarke,  2  Stark.  241 ;  1  Ross,  on 
Crimes,  689,  690,  and  n.  by  Greaves,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  867. 

'  R.  V,  Guttridge,  9  C.  &  P.  471 ;  R.  v.  Nichoks,  2  C.  &  E.  246 ;  People  v.  McGee, 
1  Denio  19.  jStephen  (Digest  of  Evidence,  art.  8)  states  the  rule  generally  that  in 
criminal  cases  the  conduct  of  the  person  against  whom  the  offence  is  said  to  have  been 
committed,  and  in  particular  the  fact  that  he  made  a  complaint  soon  after  the  offence, 
to  persons  to  whom  he  would  naturally  complain,  are  deemed  to  be  relevant,  but  the 
terms  of  the  complaint  seem  to  be  deemed  irrelevant.  He  thus  places  the  admissibility 
of  such  evidence  on  the  ground  that  it  forms  part  of  the  res  gestcs  of  the  crime  itself. 
Prof.  Greenleaf  places  the  admissibility  on  the  ground  of  its  corroborating  the  witness. 
See  State  v.  Niles,  47  Vt  82.  Mr.  Stephen  also,  in  his  note  v.  to  article  8,  states  that 
the  practice  of  admitting  particulars  or  the  complaint  is  in  accordance  with  common 
sense,  and  cites  the  language  of  Parke,  B.,  in  R.  v.  Walker,  2  M.  &  Rob.  212,  where 
he  says,  "  The  sense  of  the  thing  certainly  is,  that  the  jury  should  in  the  first  instance 
know  the  nature  of  the  complaint  made  by  the  prosecutrix,  and  all  that  she  then  said. 
But  for  reasons  which  I  never  could  understand,  the  usage  has  obtained  that  the  prose* 
cutrix's  counsel  should  only  inquire  generally  whether  a  complaint  was  made  by  the 
prosecutrix  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  towards  her,  leaving  the  prisoner's  counsel  to 
bring  before  the  jury  the  particulars  of  that  complaint  by  cross-examination.''  It  is 
said  that  Baron  Bramwell,  of  the  English  Court  of  the  Exchequer,  was  in  the  habit  of 
admitting  the  complaint  itself.  In  this  country  the  practice  has  been  to  admit  only 
the  fact  tnat  a  complaint  was  made,  unless  the  complaint  was  made  so  soon  after  the 
offence  as  to  be  part  of  the  rea  gesta  :  Oleson  v.  State,  11  Neb.  276;  Maillet  v.  People, 
42  Mich.  262  ;  Stote  v.  Jones,  61  Mo.  232 ;  State  v.  Peter,  14  La.  Ann.  521 ;  Pefferling 
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§  214.  Character  of  Proseoutriz.^  The  character  of  the  proaecu- 
trix  for  chcutity  may  also  be  impeached ;  but  this  must  be  done 
by  general  evidence  of  her  reputation  ^  in  that  respect,  and  not  by 
evidence  of  particular  instances  of  unchastity.^  Nor  can  she  be 
interrogated  as  to  a  criminal  connection  with  any  other  person,^ 
except  as  to  her  previous  intercourse  with  the  prisoner  himself ; 
nor  is  such  evidence  of  other  instances  admissible.^ 

r.  state,  40  Tex.  486  ;  Bro^  v.  Com.,  10  Gratt.  (Ya.)  722.  If  evidence  to  impeach 
the  complaint  is  pnt  in  bv  ^e  defendant,  it  ma^  be  supported  by  proof  that  the  prose- 
cutrix's statements  out  of  court  corresponded  with  those  in  court :  Thompson  v.  State, 
38  Ind.  89. 1  fSee  Vol.  I.  §§  162  h,  469  er\ 

1  CSee  VoL  I.  §§  14  6,  14  g,  14  o.] 

3  Among  her  neighbors :  Conkey  v.  People,  1  Abb.  Gt.  of  App.  Dec.  418.  See  the 
case. 

»  R.  V,  Ckrke,  2  Stark.  241 ;  R.  r.  Barker,  8  C.  &  P.  689  ;  R.  v,  Cky,  5  Cox  C.  C. 
146.  And  see  ante,  Vol.  I.  §  54 ;  State  v.  Jefferson,  6  Ired.  805  ;  People  v.  Abbott,  19 
Wend.  192 ;  Camp  v.  State,  8  Kelley,  417 ;  JO'Blenis  v.  State,  47  N.  J.  L.  279 ; 
Dorsey  v.  State,  1  Tex.  App.  88 ;  Rogers  o.  State,  ib.  187.  Though  generally  the 
character  of  the  prosecutrix  can  be  impeached  onl^  by  attacking  her  general  reputa- 
tion as  to  chastity,  yet,  when  the  prosecutrix  testifies  that  she  was  unconscious  and 
does  not  know  whether  rape  was  committed  or  not,  and  a  physician  is  called  to  show 
that,  a  short  time  after  the  alleged  rape,  he  found  upon  examination  that  she  had  had 
sexual  intercourse  with  some  person,  it  is  open  to  the  defendant  to  prove  that  she  had 
had  such  intercourse  with  divers  persons :  Shirwin  i;.  People,  69  111.  55.  So  in  case  of 
an  indictment  for  an  assault  by  taking  improper  liberties  with  the  prosecutrix,  evi- 
dence of  her  bad  character  for  chastity  is  admissible  on  the  question  of  consent :  Com. 
o.  Kendall,  113  Mass.  210.  The  prosecutrix  may  also  give  evidence  of  pi-evious 
attempts  of  the  prisoner  to  rape  her,  since  where  a  prisoner  is  tried  for  a  particular 
crime,  it  is  always  competent  to  show,  upon  the  question  of  his  guilt,  that  he  made  an 
attempt  at  some  prior  time,  not  too  distant,  to  commit  the  same  offence.  Upon  the 
trial  of  a  prisoner  for  murder  it  is  competent  to  show  that  he  had  made  previous 
threats  or  attempts  to  kill  his  victim :  People  v.  Jones,  99  N.  Y.  667.  Upon  the 
same  principle  it  is  always  competent  to  show  that  one  chai^ged  with  rape  had  pre- 
viously declarod  his  intention  to  commit  the  offence,  or  h^  previously  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  do  so,  on  the  same  woman.  And  the  evidence  is  not  ren- 
dered incompetent  because  it  comes  from  the  complainant  herself.  It  is  not  as 
valuable  or  trustworthy,  or  important,  as  if  it  had  come  from  other  witnesses.  It 
probablv  would  not  have  a  very  important  bearing  with  the  jury,  because,  unless  they 
believed  her  evidence  as  to  the  principal  offence  they  would  not  believe  her  evidence 
as  to  the  prior  attempt :  People  v,  0*Sullivan,  104  id.  488.  { 

^  {State  V.  Turner,  1  Houst.  C.  C.  (Del.)  76  ;  Ritchie  v.  State,  58  Ind.  855  ;  State 
V.  Yadnais,  21  Minn.  882;  McCombs  v.  State,  8  Ohio  St.  648;  Com.  v.  Remm,  105 
Mass.  593;  Pleasant  v.  State,  15  Ark.  624  ;  State  v.  Jefferson,  6  Ired.  (N.  C.)  L.  355  ; 
State  V,  White,  85  Mo.  500  ;  State  v.  Rnapp,  45  K.  H.  148.  | 

*  R.  o.  Hodgson,  Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  211 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  228  ;  R.  v.  Aspin- 
waU,  2  Stark.  Evid.  700.  The  soundness  of  this  distinction  was  questioned  by 
Williams,  J.,  in  R.  v.  Martin,  6  C.  &  P.  562.  And,  in  New  York  and  North  Carolina, 
evidence  of  previous  intercourse  with  other  persons  has  been  held  admissible,  as  tend- 
ing to  disprove  the  allegation  of  force.  See  People  v.  Abbott,  and  State  v.  Jefferson, 
tupra;  R.  v,  Robins,  2  M.  &  Rob.  512.  ]This  view  has  received  some  favor,  and  in 
several  States  it  is  now  held  that  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  consent,  the  prosecutrix 
may  be  asked  whether  she  had  .ha<i  sexual  intercourse  with  another  person  than  the 
defendant,  or  evidence  that  she  has  may  be  admitted  :  Titus  v.  State,  7  Baxt.  (Tenn.) 
182 ;  Benstlne  v.  State,  2  Lea  (Tenn.)  169;  People  v.  Jackson,  8  Pai-k.  Cr.  Rep.  391  ; 
People  V.  Benson,  6  Cal.  221 ;  State  i;.  Reed,  39  Yt.  417 ;  State  v,  Johnson,  2  Wms. 
(Yt.)  512.  In  England  it  has  been  held  that  she  mav  be  asked  the  question,  but  that 
her  reply  cannot  be  contradicted  :  R.  r.  Holmes,  L.  K.  1  C.  C.  R.  884.  Tlie  prisoner 
may  show  that  the  prosecutrix  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  men  into  her  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  promiscuous  intercourse  with  them,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
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§  215.  Deffenoe.  It  may  also  be  Bhown,  in  defence,  that  the 
prisoner  was  at  the  time  under  the  age  of  fourteen  yeare;  prior  to 
which  1^  the  law  presumes  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing 
this  offence ;  and  this  presmnption  is  bj  the  common  law  con- 
clusive.^ Under  this  age,  therefore,  it  is  held  that  he  cannot 
be  convicted  of  a  felonious  assault  with  intent  to  commit  this 
crime.2 

consent :  Woods  v.  Peoplo,  55  N.  T.  515  ;  State  r.  Reed,  30  Yt.  417 ;  State  v,  Hmray, 
68  N.  C.  81.  The  detendant's  admission  of  similar  conduct  towards  other  women  is 
not  competent  evidence  in  an  indictment  for  assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape  upon 
a  particular  woman  :  People  «.  Bowen,  49  CaL  d54.|   FSee  Vol.  I-  §  14  9-3 

1  1  Hale  P.  C.  630 ;  4  Bl.  Gomm.  212 ;  R.  v.  Mdershaw,  8  0.  &  P.  866 ;  IL  v. 
Groombridge,  7  id.  582  ;  B.  o.  Phillips,  8  id.  736  ;  K.  v.  Jordan,  9  id.  118  ;  Com.  v. 
Green,  2  Pick.  880 ;  PR.  v.  Waite,  1892,  2  Q.  B.  600.^  But,  in  Ohio,  this  presump- 
tion has  been  held  rebuttable  by  proof  that  the  pnsoner  had  arrived  at  puberty : 
Williams  v.  State,  14  Ohio  222  ;  {Hiltabiddle  «.  State,  85  Ohio  St.  52.  Cf.  People  v. 
Randolph,  2  Park.  Or.  Rep.  194.  |  And  see  Com.  o.  Lanigan,  2  Law  Rep.  49, 
Thatcher,  J.  In  California,  it  is  enacted  that  **  an  infant  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  shall  not  be  found  guilty  of  any  crime  : "  Rev.  Stat.  1850,  c  99,  §  4. 

*  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  676,  5th  (Eng. )  ed.  859 ;  R.  v.  Eldershaw,  3  C.  &  P.  396  ; 
R.  V.  Groombridge,  7  id.  582 ;  R.  v.  Phillips,  8  id.  736  ;  State  r.  Handy,  4  Harringt 
556.  But  in  Coul  v.  Green,  2  Pick.  380,  it  was  held  by  the  learned  judges  (Parker, 
C.  J.,  dissenting),  that  a  boy  under  the  sge  of  fourteen  years  might  be  lawfully  con- 
victed of  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape ;  on  the  ground  that,  if  near  that  sge, 
he  might  be  capable  of  that  kind  of  force  which  constitutes  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
crime ;  and  that  females  niight  be  in  as  much  danger  from  precocious  boys  as  from  men  : 
TDavidson  v.  Com.,  47  S.  w.  213,  Ey.^  And  see  Williams  o.  State,  supra.  ]Com.  v. 
Green  was  disapproved  in  People  v.  Randolph,  2  Parker  C.  R.  194. '  See  also  State  v. 
Sam,  Winston  (N.  C.)  Law  800.  |  Ideo  quaere,  [That  the  burden  is  on  the  State  to 
show  the  defendant's  capacity  to  commit  rape,  see  Gordon  o.  State,  98  Ga.  581.3  H  the 
crime  is  consummated  oy  penetration  alone,  of  which  a  boy  under  fourteen  may  be 
physically  capable,  and  yet  is  in  law  conclusively  presumed  incapable,  how  can  he  he 
found  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  commit  a  crime,  which,  in  contemplation  of  law,  is  im- 
possible to  be  committed,  or  can  have  no  existence  ?  In  England  this  question  is  sup- 
posed to  be  put  at  rest  by  the  Stat  1  Yict.  c.  85,  §  11,  which  enacts  that  "on  the  trial  of 
any  person,  for  any  felony  whaUver,  where  the  crime  charged  shall  include  assauUf  the 
jury  may  acquit  of  the  felony,  and  find  the  party  guilty  of  an  assault,  if  the  evidence 
shall  warrant  such  finding."    See  R.  v.  Brimilow,  9  C.  &  P.  366. 
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RIOTS,  ROUTS.  AND  UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLIES. 

§  216.  Deflnitton.  To  constitute  either  of  these  offences,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  three  or  more  persons  tumultuouslj 
assembled  of  their  own  authority,  with  intent  mutually  to  assist 
one  another  against  all  who  shall  oppose  them  in  the  doing  either 
of  an  unlawful  act  of  a  private  nature,  or  of  a  lawful  act  in  a  vio- 
lent and  tumultuous  manner.^  If  the  act  is  done,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  it  is  a  biot.  If  no  act  is  done,  but  some  advance  towards  it 
is  made,  such  as  proceeding  towards  the  place,  or  the  like,  it  is 
a  BOUT.  If  they  part  without  doing  it  or  making  any  motion 
towards  it,  the  offence  is  merely  that  of  an  unlawful  assembly.^ 

^  [There  must  be  a  common  purpose  of  doing  the  act :  Aron  v,  Waasaa,  74  N.  W. 
864.  Wis.] 

s  4  Bl.  Comm.  146 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  o.  65,  §  1 ;  1  Buss,  on  Grimes,  260,  272,  5th  (Eng.) 
ed.  864 ;  8  Inst  176 ;  State  v.  Ck>le,  2  McCord  117;  Stote  v.  Brooks,  1  Hill  (S.  C.)  361  ; 
Pennsylyania  v.  Craig,  Addison  190  ;  State  v.  Snow,  18  Me.  846 ;  State  v.  Connolly, 
8  Rich.  887;  R.  v.  Birt,  5  C.  &  P.  154.  In  an  indictaieut  for  that  species  of  riots  which 
consists  in  going  about  armed,  etc.,  without  committing  any  act,  the  words  in  terrorem 
popvlx  are  necessary,  the  terror  to  the  public  being  of  the  essence  of  that  offence  ;  but  in 
those  riots  in  which  an  unlawful  act  is  committed,  these  words  are  useless :  R.  v.  Soley, 
11  Mod.  116,  per  Ld.  Holt ;  10  Mass.  520  ;  R.  v.  Hughes,  4  C.  &  P.  878.  To  disturb 
another  in  the  ei^oyment  of  a  lawful  right,  if  it  be  openly  done  by  numbers  unlawfully 
combined,  is  a  riot :  Com.  v.  Runnels,  10  Mass.  518  ;  JDupin  v,  Mut.  Ins.  Co.,  5  La. 
Ann.  482 ;  Sprail  v.  N.  C.  Mut.  Ins.  Co.,  1  Jones  (N.  C.)  126.  To  assemble  and  pro- 
ceed to  another's  house  and  beat  him,  acting  in  a  violent  and  tumultuous  manner,  is  a 
riot  (Bolden  v.  State,  64  (}a.  861),  or  to  go  to  his  house  and  search  the  premises  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  (Sanders  v.  State,  60  id.  126).  An  indictment  for  riot  was  held  to 
be  supported  by  proof  that  three  or  more  people  assembled  and  in  a  violent  and  tumul- 
tuous manner,  made  loud  noises  with  bells,  horns,  tin  pans,  guns,  etc,  to  the  terror  of 
the  citizens :  State  v.  Brown,  69  Ind.  95.  |  In  some  of  the  United  States,  a  riot  is 
defined  by  statute.  Thus,  in  Maine,  it  is  enacted  that,  *'  When  three  or  more  persons 
together,  and  in  a  violent  or  tumultuous  manner,  commit  an  unlawful  act,  or  together 
do  a  lawful  act  in  an  unlawful,  violent,  or  tumultuous  manner,  to  the  terror  or  disturb- 
ance of  others,  they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  riot :"  Rev.  Stats,  c  159,  §  8.  It  is 
defined  in  the  same  words  in  the  Code  of  Iowa,  art  2740.  In  Missouri,  it  is  declared 
to  be  a  riot,  "  if  three  or  more  persons  shall  assemble  together  with  the  intent,  or,  being 
assembled,  shall  agree  mutually  to  assist  one  another,  to  do  any  unlawful  act,  with 
force  or  violence,  against  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or  against  the  peace,  or  to 
the  terror  of  the  people,  and  shall  accomplish  the  purpose  intended,  or  do  any  unlaw- 
ful act  in  furtherance  of  such  purpose,  in  a  violent  or  turbulent  manner,"  etc.  See 
Missouri,  Rev.  Stats.  1845,  c.  47,  art  7,  §  6.  The  Commissioners  for  revising  the 
Penal  Code  of  Massachusetts  expressed  Iheir  view  of  this  offence,  at  common  law,  in 
these  terms :  "  A  riot  is  where  three  or  more,  being  in  unlawful  assembly,  join  in  doing 
or  actually  beginning  to  do  an  act,  with  tumult  and  violence  not  authorized  by  law,  and 
striking  terror,  or  tending  to  strike  terror,  into  others."  See  their  Report,  Jan.,  1844, 
e.  84,  S  5. 
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§  217.  Three  FersonB  neceBBsur.  In  support  of  the  indictment 
for  a  riot^  it  must  be  proved,  that  at  least  three  persofis  were 
engaged  in  the  unlawful  act ;  and  if  the  evidence  extends  only  to 
one  or  two  persons,  all  the  defendants  must  be  acquitted  of  this 
particular  charge,  though  the  act  proved  against  one  or  two  might 
amount  to  an  assault,  or  some  other  offence.^ 

§  218.  Unlawftd  ABsembly.  There  must  also  be  evidence  of  an 
unlatofui  assemblinff :  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  when 
the  parties  first  met  they  came  together  unlawfully  ;  ^  for  if,  being 
lawfully  together,  a  dispute  arises,  and  thereupon  they  form  into 
parties,  with  promises  of  mutual  assistance,  and  then  make  an 
affray,  the  assemblage,  originally  lawful,  will  be  converted  into 
a  riot.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  every  defendant  was 
present  at  the  original  assemblage ;  for  a  person  joining  others 
already  engaged  in  a  riot,  is  equally  guilty,  as  if  he  had  joined 
them  at  the  beginning.^  So,  if  persons  being  lawfully  assembled, 
should  afterwards  confederate  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  and  proceed 
to  execute  it  by  doing  an  act  of  violence  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
it  is  a  riot.^ 

§  219.  Terror  and  Disturbance.  If  the  indictment  charges  the 
actual  perpetration  of  a  deed  of  violence,  such  as  an  assault  and 
battery,  or  the  pulling  down  of  a  house,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
allege  or  prove  that  it  was  done  to  the  terror  and  disturbance  of 
the  people ;  but  proof  of  all  the  other  circumstances  alleged  will 
support  the  indictment  without  proving  distinctly  any  terror.  But 
where  the  offence  consists  in  tumultuously  disturbing  the  peace 
by  show  of  arms,  threatening  speeches,  turbulent  gestures,  or  the 
like,  without  the  perpetration  of  any  deed  of  violence,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  allege  and  prove  that  such  conduct  was  to  the  disturbance 
and  terror  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  State.^    Yet  there  may  be  a 

1  R.  V.  Sudbary,  1  Ld.  Raym.  484  ;  R.  v.  Scott,  3  Bnrr.  1262 ;  Pennsylyania  v.  Hus- 
ton, AddLson  834  ;  State  v.  Allison,  3  Yeig.  428.  ]  But  if  one  of  three  indicted  for  a  riot 
be  separately  tried,  he  may  be  convicted  on  proof  of  a  riot  in  which  he  joined  with  any  two 
others  :  Com.  v.  Berry,  6  Gray  (Mass.)  93.  If  the  indictment  states  that  three  certain 
people  were  the  rioters,  it  is  not  supported  by  proof  that  any  two  of  them  committed 
the  riotous  acts  with  dher  people :  State  v,  Kuhlman,  .5  Mo.  App.  687.  |  [Two  persona 
are  sufficient  in  Georgia :  Stafford  v.  State,  93  Ga.  207*3 

1  [See  Com.  w.  Martin,  7  Pa.  Dist  R.  219.] 

s  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  65,  S  3;  R.  v.  Royce,  4  Burr.  2073 ;  Anon.,  6  Mod.  43 ;  State 
V.  Brazil,  Rice  258. 

*  State  o.  Snow,  18  Me.  346. 

^  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  65,  §5  ;  R.  v.  Soley,  11  Mod.  115 ;  2  Salk.  594,  595;  Howard 
V.  Bell,  Hob.  91 ;  Com.  v.  Uunnells,  10  Mass.  518  ;  Clifford  o.  Brandon,  2Campb.  358, 
369  ;  State  v.  BrazQ,  Rice  258 ;  State  o.  Brooks,  1  HUl  (S.  C)  362  ;  R.  v.  Hughes,  4  C. 
k  P.  378.     Bat  see  R.  v,  Coz,  ib.  538.    [It  must  also  appear  that  the  defendemts  knew 
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show  of  arms  and  a  numerous  assemblage,  without  a  riot.  Thus, 
if  a  man  should  assemble  his  friends  or  others,  and  arm  them  in 
defence  of  his  house  or  person  against  a  threatened  unlawful  and 
violent  attack ;  or  should  employ  a  number  of  persons  with  spades 
or  other  proper  implements,  to  assist  him  in  peaceably  removing 
a  nuisance,  and  they  do  so, —  it  is  neither  a  forcible  entry  nor  a 
riot.  Nor  is  it  a  riot  when  a  sheriff  or  constable,  or  perhaps  a 
private  person,  assembles  a  competent  number  of  men  forcibly  to 
put  down  a  rebellion,  to  resist  enemies,  or  to  suppress  a  riot.^ 

§  220.  Pnrpoae  most  be  private.  It  must  also  be  shown  that 
the  object  of  the  rioters  was  of  a  private  nature^  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  those  which  concern  the  whole  community;  such  as 
the  redress  of  public  grievances,  or  the  obstruction  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  or  to  resist  the  execution  of  a  public  statute  every- 
where and  at  all  hazards,  acts  of  this  kind  being  treasonable. 
Thus,  if  the  object  of  an  insurrection  or  tumultuous  assemblage 
be  supposed  to  affect  only  the  persons  assembled,  or  be  confined 
to  particular  persons  or  districts,  —  such  as  to  destroy  a  particu- 
lar enclosure,  to  remove  a  local  nuisance,  to  release  a  particular 
prisoner,  or  the  like,  —  it  is  not  treason,  but  is  a  riot.^  If  the 
perpetration  of  an  unlawful  act  of  violence  be  charged  as  the 
riotous  act,  such  as  an  assault  and  battery,  it  must  be  proved,  or 
the  parties  must  be  acquitted;  and  if  the  offence  is  alleged  to 
consist  in  a  riotous  assemblage  and  conduct,  to  the  terror  of  the 
citizens^  this  part  of  the  indictment  will  be  supported  by  proof 
that  one  person  only  was  terrified.' 

§  221.  Mode  of  Proof.  In  proving  the  guilt  of  the  defendants, 
as  participators  in  the  riot,  the  regular  and  proper  order  of  pro- 
ceeding is  similar  to  that  which  is  adopted  in  prosecutions  for 
conspiracy ;  namely,  first  to  prove  the  combination,  and  then  to 
show  what  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the  unlawful  design.  But 
this,  as  we  have  heretofore  seen,  is  not  an  imperative  rule :  it 
rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  prescribe  the  order  of 
proofs  in  each  particular  case ;   and  if  he  deems  it  expedient, 

tbftt  their  acts  were  likely  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace :  B.  v.  darkaon,  W  L.  T.  M.  s. 
297.1 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  66,  §  2 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  487,  495,  496  ;  1  Boss,  on  Crimea,  266, 
5th  (Eng.)  ed.  864. 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  65,  §  6 ;  1  East  P.  C.  75  ;  B.  v.  Birt,  5  G  6  P.  154 ;  Douglaas 
V.  State,  6  Yerg.  525. 

2  R.  0.  Langfoid,  Car.  &  Marshm.  602 ;  B.  v.  Phillips,  2  Moody  C.  C.  252,  &  0.  as 
R.  V.  Laugfoid. 
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under  the  special  circumstances,  to  permit  the  prosecutor  first  to 
prove  the  riotous  acts,  it  will  be  only  after  the  whole  case,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  has  been  openly  stated,  and  the  prose- 
cutor has  undertaken  to  connect  the  defendants  with  the  acts 
done.^  But  it  will  be  sufficient  to  fix  the  guilt  of  any  defendant, 
if  it  be  proved  that  he  joined  himself  to  the  others  after  the 
riot  began,  or  encouraged  them  by  words,  signs,  or  gestures,  or 
by  wearing  their  badge,  or  otherwise  took  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings.* 

§  222.  Rout ;  Proof.  A  rout  is  proved  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  riot,  the  proof  only  showing  some  advance  made  towards  a 
riotous  act,  but  stopping  short  of  its  actual  perpetration.  And 
an  unlawful  assembly  is  proved  by  similar  evidence,  without  show- 
ing any  motion  made  towards  the  execution  of  a  riotous  act;  or, 
by  evidence  of  the  assemblage  of  great  numbers  of  persons,  with 
such  circumstances  of  terror  as  cannot  but  endanger  the  public 
peace,  and  raise  fears  and  jealousies  among  the  people.^  All  who 
join  such  an  assemblage,  disregarding  its  probable  effect,  and  the 
alarm  and  consternation  likely  to  ensue ;  and  all  who  give  coun- 
tenance and  support  to  it,  —  are  criminal  parties.* 

1  See  supra,  tit.  Conspiracy;  anU,  Vol.  I.  §  51  a;  ib.  §  111 ;  Nicholson's  Case, 
1  Iiewin  C.  C.  800  ;  1  East  P.  0.  96,  §  37  ;  Redford  v.  Birley,  8  Stark.  76. 

3  1  Hale  P.  0.  462,  463 ;  Clifford  v.  Brandon,  2  Campb.  358,  870 ;  R.  v.  Royce, 
4  Burr.  2073. 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  65,  §§  8,  9  ;  1  Ross,  on  Crimes,  272,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  372 ;  R.  v. 
Birt,  5  C.  &  P.  154;  R.  v,  Neale,  9  id.  431 ;  B.  v,  Yiuoent,  ib.  91,  per  Alderson,  B.; 
R.  V.  Hant,  3  B.  &  Aid.  566. 

>  Redford  v.  Birley,  3  Stark.  76,  per  Holroyd,  J. 
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ROBBERY. 

§  228.  Definitioii.  This  crime  has  been  variously  described  in 
the  books ;  but  the  most  comprehensive  and  precise  definition  is 
that  which  was  given  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  ^^  was  of  opinion 
that  the  true  nature  and  original  definition  of  robbery  was,  a 
felom<ms  taking  of  property  from  the  person  of  another  hy  forced  ^ 
The  personal  possession  of  the  property  by  the  party  robbed,  he 
proceeded  to  say,  might  be  actual  or  constructive  ;  as,  if  it  be  in 
his  presence  lying  on  the  ground.  And  so  of  the  force :  it  might 
be  physical  violence,  directly  applied  ;  or  constructive,  by  threats, 
or  otherwise  putting  him  in  fear,  and  thereby  overcoming  his  will. 
The  indictment  charges,  —  1st,  a  taking  of  the  goods ;  2d,  that 
they  were  taken  with  2.  felonious  intent;  3d, /row  the  person  of  the 
party  robbed;  4th,  hj  force? 

§  224.  Property.  The  goods  must  be  proved  to  be  the  property 
of  the  person  named  as  owner  in  the  indictment.^  If  a  servant, 
having  collected  money  for  his  master,  is  robbed  of  it  on  his  way 

^  DonnaUy's  Case,  2  East  P.  G.  725.  Bobbery,  by  tbe  common  law,  is  larceny  from 
the  person,  accompanied  with  yiolence,  or  by  patting  in  fear ;  and  an  indictment  there- 
for mnst  aJlege  that  the  taking  was  from  the  person,  and  that  it  was  by  violence  or  by 
putting  in  fear,  in  addition  to  the  averments  that  are  necessary  in  indictments  for  other 
larcenies :  Com.  v.  Clifford,  8  Cash.  216,  per  Metcalf,  J.  And  see  U.  S.  v.  Jones,  8  Wash. 
219  ;  McDaniel  v.  SUte,  8  S.  &  M.  401. 

^  The  following  precedent  b  taken  from  Train  &  Heard's  Precedents  of  Indictments, 
461:  — 

IndictnuTU  for  Robbery  at  Common  Law, 

"The  jnrors,  etc.,  npon  their  oath  present,  that  C.  D.,  late  of,  etc.,  on  the  first  day 

of  Jnne,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord ,  with  force  and  arms,  at  B.,  in  the  county  of  S., 

in  and  npon  one  J.  N.,  feloniously  did  make  an  assault,  and  the  said  J.  N.,  in  bodily 
fear  and  danger  of  his  life,  then  and  there  feloniously  did  put-,  and  one  gold  watch  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  J.  N.,  from  the 
person  and  against  the  will  of  the  said  J.  N.,  then  and  there  feloniously  and  violently 
did  steal,  take,  and  carry  away ;  against  the  peace,**  etc* 

The  indictment  must  allege  that  the  articles  stolen  were  carried  away  by  the  robber, 
and  that  they  are  the  property  of  the  person  robbed,  or  of  some  third  person :  Com.  v, 
Cliford,  8  Cush.  216 ;  R.  v.  Hall,  8  C.  &  P.  409  ;  R.  v.  Rogan,  Jebb  C.  C.  62. 

^  possession  at  the  time  of  the  theft  by  the  one  from  whom  the  goods  were  stolen 
nuses  a  presumption  of  ownership  in  the  possessor:  People  v,  Oldham,  111  Cal.  648; 
Goon  Bow  r.  People,  160  111.  488  ;  arUe^  Vol.  I.  §  84.  The  ownership  of  the  goods 
must  be  alleged :  Boles  v.  State,  58  Ark.  86.  Altered  by  statute  in  some  States : 
demons  v.  State,  92  Tenn.  282.^ 
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home,  it  has  been  thought  that  it  should  still  be  deemed  the 
money  of  the  servant,  until  it  has  been  delivered  to  the  master ; 
or  otherwise  the  servant  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  em- 
bezzling it.^  But  the  valtLc  is  immaterial  ;^  for  the  forcible  taking 
of  a  mere  memorandum,  or  a  paper  not  equal  in  value  to  any  ex- 
isting coin,  is  held  sufficient  to  constitute  this  crime.^ 

§  226.  Taking.  In  proof  of  the  taking^  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  the  goods  were  actually  in  the  robber's  possession.  This  point 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  purse,  which  the  robber  in 
a  struggle  with  the  owner  cut  from  his  girdle,  whereby  the  purse 
fell  to  the  ground  without  coming  into  the  custody  of  the  robber ; 
which  Lord  Coke  held  to  be  no  taking ;  though,  if  he  had  picked 
up  the  purse,  it  would  have  been  otherwise.^  So,  where  the 
prisoner  stopped  the  prosecutor,  and  commanded  him  to  lay 
down  a  feather-bed  which  he  was  carrying,  or  he  would  shoot 
him,  and  the  prosecutor  did  so;  but  the  prisoner  was  appre- 
hended before  he  could  take  it  up  so  as  to  remove  it  from  the 
place  where  it  lay,  —  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  offence 
of  robbery  was  not  completed.^  But  where  a  diamond  ear-ring 
was  snatched  by  tearing  it  from  a  lady's  ear,  though  it  was  not 
seen  actually  in  the  prisoner's  hand,  and  was  afterwards  found 
among  the  curls  in  the  lady's  hair ;  yet  as  it  was  taken  from  her 
person  by  violence,  and  was  in  the  prisoner's  possession,  separate 
from  her  person,  though  but  for  a  moment,  the  judges  held  that 
the  crime  of  robbery  was  completed.*  It  is  not,  however,  suffi- 
cient that  the  property  be  snatched  away,  unless  it  be  done  with 
some  injury  to  the  person^  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  where 
the  ear  was  torn,  or  unless  there  be  a  struggle  for  the  possession 
and  some  violence  used  to  obtain  it,^ 

§  226.  Same  Subject.  But  there  may  be  what  is  termed  a  tak- 
ing in  law^  as  well  as  a  taking  in  fact ;  examples  of  which  are 
given  by  Lord  Hale.  Thus,  if  thieves,  finding  hut  little  about 
the  man  whom  they  attempt  to  rob,  compel  him  by  menace  of 
death  to  swear  to  bring  them  a  greater  sum,  and  under  in- 

*  R  v.  Radick,  8  G.  &  P.  287,  per  Alderson,  B.  [The  indictment  may  allege  the 
ownership  in  either :  State  o.  Adams,  58  Kan.  865.3 

»  rstate  V.  Perley,  86  Me.  427.] 

«  K.  V.  Bingley,  5  C.  &  P.  602 ;  2  East  P.  a  707 ;  B.  v,  Morris,  9  C.  &  P.  847 ; 
CWilliams  v.  State,  84  Tex.  Cr.  App.  528.] 
^  8  Inst.  69  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  588. 

*  B.  V.  Farrel,  1  Leach  G.  G.  (4th  ed.)  822,  n. 

*  R.  V.  Lapier,  1  Leach  G.  G.  (4th  ed.)  820  ;  R.  v.  Simpson,  6  Gox  G.  G.  422. 
«  1  Buss,  on  Grimes,  pp.  871,  875,  876 ;  5th  (£ng.)  ed.  voL  iL  p.  90. 
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fiuence  of  this  menace  he  brings  it,  this  evidence  will  sustain  an 
indictment  for  robbery,  in  the  usual  form  of  allegation.^  And 
it  is  the  same,  if  the  money  or  goods  were  asked  for  as  a  loan, 
but  still  obtained  by  assault  and  putting  the  party  in  fear ;  or  if, 
in  fleeing  from  the  thief,  the  party  drops  his  hat  or  purse,  which 
the  thief  takes  up  and  carries  away.^ 

§  227.  Feionioua  Intent.  The  taking  must  also  be  proved  to 
have  been  with  a  felonious  intent;  the  proof  of  which  has  already 
been  considered,  in  treating  of  the  ci^ime  of  larceny.^ 

§  228.    The  Taking  most  be  from  the  Person.     The  goods  must 

also  be  proved  to  have  been  taken  from  the  person  of  the  party 
robbed ;  and  this  possession  by  the  party,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
be  either  actual  or  constructive.  This  allegation  in  the  indict- 
ment, therefore,  may  be  proved  by  evidence  that  the  goods  were 
in  the  presence  of  the  party  robbed ;  ^  as,  if  the  robber,  having 
first  assaulted  the  owner,  takes  away  his  horse  standing  near 
him ;  or,  having  put  him  in  fear,  drives  away  his  cattle ;  or  takes 

1  1  Hale  p.  C.  632,  633  ;  2  East  P.  C.  714. 

«  1  Hale  P,  C.  688. 

1  Supra,  §  160  ;  i  State  v.  Hollyway,  41  Iowa  200  ;  Chappell  u.  State,  62  Ala.  869 ; 
Brown  v.  State,  28  Ark.  126  ;  People  v.  Wood^,  48  Cal.  80.  A  creditor  violently 
assaulted  his  debtor,  and  so  forced  him  to  give  him  a  check  in  part  payment,  and  then 
again  assaulted  him,  in  order  to  force  him  to  give  him  money  in  payment  of  the  debt. 
£i  there  was  no  felonious  intent,  he  cannot  properly  be  convicted  of  robbery :  R.  v, 
Hemmings,  4  F.  &  F.  60 ;  [Crawford  v.  State,  90  Ga.  701.  So  where  the  loser  of 
money  at  an  unlawful  game  compeUed  its  return  by  force :  Sikes  v.  Com.,  84  S.  W.  902, 
Ky.  But  see  Blain  v.  State,  84  Tez.  Cr.  App.  448.]]  In  a  recent  case  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  defendant  was  indicted  for  the  cnme  of  highway  robbery.  The  proof  was 
that  he  took  a  chew  of  tobacco  from  a  boy,  by  force.  The  jury  convicted  him  of  rob- 
bery. The  trial  court  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  f  100,  and  to  undei^go  an  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  for  one  year.  The  trial  judge  in  his  instructions  to  the  jury 
as  to  what  constituted  the  offence  of  robbery,  said :  "  At  common  law,  robbery  is  denned 
to  be  the  taking  of  any  property  from  the  person  of  another  by  force."  This  definition 
was,  on  app«J,  held  inaccurate.  The  gravamen  of  the  offence  is  the  felonious  intent. 
The  jury  may  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  in  considering 
the  intent  with  which  the  act  was  committed.  If  it  was  not  done  with  a  felonious  in- 
tent, it  was  not  robbery;  if  it  was  intended  as  a  practical  joke,  it  was  not  robbery. 
And  the  jury  may  properly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  taking  of  an  article  of  no 
appreciable  value,  precludes  the  idea  of  a  felonious  intent :  Com.  v.  White,  183  Pa.  St. 
188.(  If  the  prisoner  knowingly  made  or  intended  to  make  an  ineuiequcUe  compensa- 
tion for  the  goods  forcibly  taken,  this  will  not  absolve  him  from  the  guilt  of  robbery  ; 
for  the  intent  was  still  fraudulent  and  felonious  :  R.  v.  Simons,  2  East  P.  C.  712 ;  R.  v. 
Spencer,  ib. ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  p.  880 ;  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  ii  p.  94.  But  whether,  if 
he  made,  or  intended  at  the  time  to  make,  what  he  in  good  faith  deemed  a  sufficient 
compensation  and  complete  indemnity  for  the  goods  forcibly  taken,  the  offence  amounts 
to  robbery,  or  is  only  a  forced  sale  and  a  trespass,  is  apoint  upon  which  there  is  some 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  English  Commissioners  (Fourth  Report,  p.  69  a,  40,  n.) 
were  of  opinion  that  the  offence  was  robbery.  Mr.  East  deemed  it  a  question  for  tiie 
jury  to  find  the  intent,  upon  the  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances :  2  East  P.  C. 
661,  662.  The  Massachusetts  Commissioners  seem  to  have  reg^ed  it  as  not  amount- 
ing to  robbery.  See  Report  on  the  Penal  Code  of  Massachusetts,  1844,  tit.  Robbery, 
§17. 

1  CHill  V.  State,  42  Neb.  6O8.3 
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up  his  purse,  which  the  owner,  to  save  it  from  the  robber,  had 
thrown  into  the  bush.^  And  it  is  sufficient,  if  it  be  proved  that 
the  taking  by  the  robber  was  actually  begun  in  the  presence  of 
the  party  robbed,  though  it  were  completed  in  his  absence. 
Thus,  where  a  wagoner  was  forcibly  stopped  in  the  highway  by 
a  man,  under  the  fraudulent  pretence  that  his  goods  were  unlaw- 
fully  carried  for  want  of  a  permit,  and,  while  they  were  gone  to 
a  magistrate  to  determine  the  matter,  the  man's  confederates 
carried  away  the  goods,  —  this  was  held  sufficient  proof  of  a  tak- 
ing to  constitute  robbery.^  But  where  it  was  found  by  a  special 
verdict  that  the  thieves,  meeting  the  party  wronged,  and  desiring 
him  to  change  half-a-crown,  gently  struck  his  hand,  whereby  his 
money  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  that,  he  dismounting  and  offering 
to  take  up  the  money,  they  compelled  him  by  menaces  of  instant 
death  to  desist ;  and  it  was  also  found,  ^^  that  the  said  prisoners 
then  and  there  immediately  took  up  the  money  and  rode  off  with 
it,"  —  the  court  held  this  not  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  crime 
of  robbery  J  it  not  being  found  that  they  took  up  the  money  in  the 
sight  or  presence  of  the  owner.^ 

§  229.  Force  and  Violence.  In  regard  to  the  force  or  violence 
with  which  the  goods  were  taken,  this  may  be  actual  or  con- 
structive :  the  principle  being  this,  that  the  power  of  the  owner 
to  retain  the  possession  of  his  goods  was  overcome  by  the  robber ; 
either  by  actual  violence  physically  applied,  or  by  putting  him 
in  such  fear  as  to  overpower  his  will.^    If  the  robbery  was  by 

«  2  East  p.  C.  707. 

.*  Merriman  o.  Handred  of  GhippenhAm,  2  East  P.  G.  709 ;  1  Ross,  on  Crimes,  876 ; 
5th  (Eng.)  e<L  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

*  R  v.  Frances,  Com.  478.  In  expounding  the  ahove  clause  in  the  special  verdict, 
the  learned  judges  said :  "It  was  not  denied  but  that  if  a  thief  set  upon  a  man,  to  rob 
him,  and  he  throw  away  his  money  or  his  goods  (being  near  him  and  in  his  presence), 
and  was  forced  away  by  terror,  and  the  thief  took  them,  it  would  be  robbery ;  and  there- 
fore here  possibly  it  might  have  been  weU  if  the  jury  had  found  that,  when  Cox 
desisted,  the  prisoners  at  the  same  time,  or  without  any  intermediate  space  of  time, 
or  instantly,  took  it  up.  But  the  word  immediaUly  has  great  latitude,  and  is  not  of 
any  determinate  signification:  it  is  in  dictionaries  explain^  by  ctto,  oderUer  ;  in  writs 
returnable  immediate  it  has  a  lai^r  construction,  —  as  soon  as  conyeniently  it  can  be 
done.  In  Mawgrid^*s  Case  it  is  twice  mentioned,  but  with  words  added  to  ascer- 
tain it ;  as  loiUumt  tntemUssian,  in  a  little  space  of  time,  etc  In  the  statute  27  Eliz., 
it  is  directed  that  notice  be  giyen  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be.  In  the  pleadings 
that  is  usually  expressed  by  immediale  ;  so  that  then  and  there  immediaUly  doth  not 
necessarily  ascertain  the  time,  but  leaves  it  doubtful.  Besides,  it  is  proper  to  take 
notice,  that  in  this  verdict  the  words  (hen  and  there  immediaUly  aro  not  coupled  in  the 
same  clause  or  sentence  with  the  words  preceding ;  but  it  is  a  distinct  clause,  and  a 
separate  finding:"  ib.  pp.  480,  481.  And  see  8.  o.  2  Stra.  1015.  jCf.  People  o. 
McGinty,  24  Hun  (N.  Y.)  62.} 

^  It  is  not  necessary  to  allege  that  the  party  robbed  was  fnU  in  fear  ;  nor  is  it  neoea- 
saiy  to  prove  that  he  was  intimidated,  if  the  robbery  was  by  actual  violence :  Coul  a 
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actual  yiolence,  the  proof  of  this  fact  will  support  this  part  of 
the  indictment,  though  it  should  appear  that  the  party  did  not 
know  that  his  goods  were  taken ;  as,  if  he  be  violently  pressed 
against  a  wall  by  the  thief,  who,  in  that  mode,  robs  him  of  his 
watch,  without  his  knowledge  at  the  time.^  So,  if  a  thing  be 
feloniously  taken  from  the  person  of  another  with  such  violence 
as  to  occasion  a  substantial  corporal  injury :  as,  by  tearing  the 
ear,  in  plucking  away  an  ear-ring,^  or  the  hair,  in  snatching  out 
an  ornament  from  the  head ;  ^  or  if  it  be  obtained  by  a  violent 
struggle  with  the  possessor,  which  causes  a  sensible  concussion 
of  his  person,  provided  it  be  so  attached  to  the  person  or  clothes 
as  to  afford  resistance ;  ^  as,  if  it  be  his  sword,  worn  at  his  side.® 
But  where  it  appeared  that  the  article  was  taken  without  any 
sensible  or  material  violence  to  the  person,  as,  for  example, 
snatching  a  hat  from  the  head,  or  a  cane  or  umbrella  from  the 
hand,  of  the  wearer,  rather  by  slight  of  hand  and  adroitness  than 
by  open  violence,  and  without  any  struggle  on  his  part,  —  it 
has  been  ruled  to  be  not  robbery,  but  mere  larceny  from  the 
person.^ 

§  230.  Fraud.  If  it  be  proved  that  there  was  a  felonious  in- 
tent to  obtain  the  goods,  and  that  violence  was  used,  but  that 
this  was  done  under  the  gu%%e  of  legal  proceeding^  it  will  still 

Hnmpbries,  7  Mass.  242;  Com.  v.  Clifford,  8  Cusb.  215,  217;  ]  State  v.  Burke,  78 
N.  C.  88  ;  Chappell  v.  State,  62  Ala.  859 ;  f  QPendy  v.  State,  84  Tex.  Cr.  App.  648  ; 
State  v.  Stinson,  124  Mo.  447^ 

«  Com.  r.  Snelling,  4  Burn.  879  ;  JMahoney  ».  People,  5  Thorn.  &  C.  (N.  Y.)  329 ; 
Bloomer  9.  People,  1  Abb.  (N.  Y.)  App.  Dec.  146.  K  the  prosecutor  proves  actual 
viDlence,  no  proof  of  fear  is  necessary  :  State  v.  Grorman,  55  N.  H.  152;  State  v,  Brod- 
erick,  59  Mo.  818.1 

«  R.  V.  Lapier,  1  Leach  C.C.  (4th  ed.)  820  ;  2  East  P.  C.  557,  708. 

«  R.  V.  Moore,  1  Leach  C.  G.  (4th  ed.)  885. 

*  R.  v.  Mason,  Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  419. 

•  R.  V.  Davies,  2  East  P.  G.  709 ;  j  State  v.  McCune,  5  R.  L  60.  ( 

7  R  V.  Stewani,  2  East  P.  C.  702;  R.  v.  Danby,  ib.;  R.  v.  Baker,  ib.  ;  1  Leach 
0.  C.  (4th  ed.)  290 ;  R.  t?.  Homer,  2  East  P.  C.  708 ;  State  v,  Trezler,  2  Car.  Law 
Bepos.  90  ;  R.  v.  Macauley,  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  287;  jShinn  v.  State,  64  Ind.  18  ; 
Bonsall  o.  State,  85  id.  460  ;  State  r.  John,  5  Jones  (N.  C. )  168 ;  t  QRoutt  v.  State,  61 
Ark.  594 ;  Johnson  v.  State,  85  Tex.  Cr.  App.  140.1  Thus,  where  A  asked  B  what 
o'clock  it  was,  and  B  took  out  his  watch  to  toll  him,  holding  his  watch  loosely  in  both 
hands,  A  caught  hold  of  the  ribbon  and  key  attached  to  the  watch,  and  snatched  it 
finom  B  and  made  off  with  it  This  was  held  not  to  be  robbery,  but  a  larceny  from 
the  person :  R.  v.  Walls,  2  C.  &  K.  214.  ]  So,  where  one  standing  in  a  bar-room  had 
his  purse  knocked  out  of  his  hand,  and  was  then  hustled  out  of  the  room  and  the  door 
closed,  and  he  was  told  that  he  had  better  go  away,  as  he  would  never  see  his  purse 
again,  it  was  held  that  a  charge  that  if  the  force  was  sufficient  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
the  purse,  and  the  intent  was  felonious,  the  violence  was  sufficiently  proved,  was 
erroneous :  People  v.  McGinty,  24  Hun  (N.  Y. )  62.  |  [Where  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty is  drunk,  and  does  not  resist  the  taking,  there  is  no  robbery  :  Hall  v.  People,  171 
111.  540.  Where  the  question  of  force  is  in  doubt,  the  question  of  Uurceny  must  be 
sabmitted  to  the  jury:  People  v.  Church,  116  CaL  800.] 
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support  an  indictment  for  robbery.^  And  if  the  violence  be  used 
for  another  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  assault  with  intent  to  rav- 
ish, and  money  being  offered  to  the  criminal  to  induce  him  to 
desist,  he  takes  the  money,  but  persists  in  his  original  purpose, 
it  is  robbery.* 

§  231.  Putting  In  Fear.  Evidence  that  the  money  or  goods  were 
obtained  from  the  owner  by  putting  him  in  fear,  will  support  the 
allegation  that  they  were  taken  by  force}  And  the  law,  in 
odium  spoliatoris,  will  presume  fear,  wherever  there  appears  a 
just  groimd  for  it*  The  fear  may  be  of  injury  to  the  person;  or, 
to  the  property;  or,  to  the  reputation;  and  the  circumstances 
must  be  such  as  to  indicate  a  felonious  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner.  The  fear,  also,  must  be  shown  to  have  continued 
upon  the  party  up  to  the  time  when  he  parted  with  his  goods  or 
money  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  any  words  of  menace,  if 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  were  sufficient  without  them ;  as,  if 
he  begged  arms  with  a  drawn  sword;  or,  by  similar  intimida- 
tion, took  another's  goods  under  color  of  a  purchase,  for  half 
their  value,  or  the  like.^  It  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
fact  was  attended  with  those  circumstances  of  violence  or  terror, 
which,  in  common  experience,  are  likely  to  induce  a  man  un- 
willingly to  part  with  his  money  for  the  safety  of  his  person, 
property,  or  reputation.^ 

^  See  Merriman  v.  Hundred  of  Chippenham,  2  East  P.  C.  709 ;  B.  v.  Gaacoigne,  ib. ; 
1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  876,  877  ;  [Sweat  o.  State,  90  Ga.  81 5.^ 

s  K.  o.  Blackham,  2  East  P.  C.  711 ;  1  Ross,  on  Crimes,  878,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  toI.  ii. 
p.  91. 

1  (Clary  v.  State,  88  Ark.  561 ;  Dill  o.  State,  6  Tex.  App.  118  ;  Shinn  v.  State,  64 
Ind.  13  ;  State  v,  Howerton,  58  Mo.  581.  ( 

«  Foster  Cr.  L.  128,  129. 

«  2  East  P.  C.  711,  712. 

*  Foster  Cr.  L.  128.  On  this  point  Mr.  East  makes  the  following  observations: 
**  It  remains  further  to  be  considered  of  what  nature  this  fear  may  be.  This  is  an 
inquiry  the  more  difficult,  because  it  is  nowhere  defined  in  any  of  the  acknowledged 
treatises  upon  this  subject  Lord  Hale  proposes  to  consider  what  shaU  be  said  to  be  a 
putting  in  fear ;  but  he  leaves  this  part  of  the  question  untouched :  1  Hale  584. 
Lord  Coke  and  Hawkins  do  the  same :  8  Inst.  68 ;  2  Hawk.  Ch.  84.  Mr.  Justice 
Foster  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  the  property's  being  taken 
against  the  trill  of  the  party ;  and  he  lays  the  circumstance  of  fear  out  of  the  question ; 
or  that,  at  any  rate,  when  the  fact  is  attended  with  circumstances  of  violence  or  terror, 
the  law  in  odium  spoliataris  will  presume  fear,  if  it  be  necessary,  where  there  appears 
to  be  so  just  a  ground  for  it:  Foster  128,  128.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  leans  to  the 
same  opinion :  4  Bl.  Comm.  242.  But  neither  of  them  afford  any  precise  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  fear  or  apprehension  supposed  to  exist  Staundford  defines  robbery  to  be 
a  felonious  taking  of  anything  from  the  person  or  in  the  presence  of  another  openly 
and  against  his  trill :  Staundf.  lib.  1,  c.  20  ;  and  Bracton  also  rests  it  upon  the  latter 
circumstance :  Brae.  lib.  8,  fol.  160  b.  I  have  the  authority  of  the  judges,  as  men- 
tioned by  Willes,  J.,  in  delivering  their  opinion  in  Donnally's  Case,  at  the  O.  B.  1779, 
to  justify  me  in  not  attempting  to  draw  the  exact  line  in  this  caae,  but  thus  much  I 
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§  232.  Threats  of  Injury  to  Person.  Menace  of  danger  to  the 
person  may  be  proved  not  only  by  direct  evidence  of  threats,  but 
by  evidence  that  the  prisoner  and  his  companions  hung  round 
the  prosecutor's  person  so  as  to  render  all  attempts  at  resistance 
hazardous,  if  not  vain;  and  in  that  situation  rifled  him  of  liis 
property ;  or  by  proof  of  any  other  circumstances  showing  just 
grounds  of  apprehension  of  bodily  harm,  to  avoid  which  the  party, 
while  under  the  influence  of  such  apprehenmon,  gave  up  his  money  .^ 
If,  therefore,  robbers,  finding  but  little  money  on  the  person  of 
their  victim,  enforce  him,  by  menace  of  death,  to  swear  to  bring 
to  them  a  greater  sum,  and  while  the  fear  of  that  menace  still  con- 
tinues  upon  him  he  delivers  the  money,  it  is  robbery.^  It  is  also 
said,  that  menace  of  the  destruction  of  on£s  child  creates  a  suffi- 
cient fear  to  constitute  robbery ;  but  no  direct  adjudication  is 
found  upon  this  point,  though  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  law  in  other  cases.^ 

§  238.  Threats  of  Injury  to  Property.  The /ear  of  injury  to  one^s 
property  may  also  be  sufficient  to  constitute  this  ofifence.  Thus, 
where  money  was  given  to  a  mob,  under  the  influence  of  fear 
arising  from  threats,^  or  just  apprehension^  that  they  would 
destroy  the  party's  house,  it  has  been  held  to  be  robbery.  So, 
where  a  mob  compelled  the  possessor  of  corn  to  sell  it  for  less 
than  its  value,  under  threats  that  if  he  refused  they  would  take  it 
by  force,  this  also  was  held  to  be  robbery .^    And  it  is  held,  that 

may  yenture  to  state,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  fear  is  not  confined  to  an  apprehension 
of  bodily  i^jniy,  and^  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  in  reason  and 
common  expenence  is  likely  to  induce  a  person  to  part  with  his  property  against  his 
will,  and  to  put  him,  as  it  were,  under  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  power  of  exercising 
it  through  tne  influence  of  the  terror  impressed  ;  in  which  case  fear  supplies,  as  well  in 
sound  reason  as  in  legal  construction,  the  place  of  force,  or  an  actual  taKingby  yiolence 
or  assault  upon  the  person : "  2  East  P.  C.  713.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Hotham,  B., 
in  Donnally's  Case,  ib.  718  ;  E.  v,  Taplin,  ib.  712. 

1  R  0.  Hughes,  1  Lewin  0.  0.  801 ;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  879. 

«  2  East  P.  C.  714;  1  Hale  P.  C.  532. 

»  B.  V.  Donnally,  2  East  P.  0.  715,  718,  per  Hotham,  B. ;  1  Leach  C.  C.  (4th  ed.) 
198;  R.  i;.  Reane,  2  East  P.  C.  735,  786,  per  Eyre,  C.  J.  ;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  880,  892, 
5th  (Eng.  ed.)  yoL  ii.  p.  95.  Bracton,  in  treating  of  the  fear  that  will  yitiate  a  pre- 
tended gift  of  goods,  says:  "£t  non  solum  excusatur  quis  qui  exceptionem  habet,  si 
sibi  ipsi  inferatur  yis  yel  metus ;  sed  etiam  si  suis,  ut  si  filio  yel  filiae,  fratri  yel  sorori, 
yel  aliis  domesticis  et  propinquis,"  Bracton,  lib.  2,  De  aoquirendo  rerum  dominio,  cap.  5, 
S  13,  foL  16  6  ;  and  he  cites  a  case  in  which  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Middleton  was 
oeld  yoid,  it  being  obtained  by  duress  of  imprisonment  of  the  grantor's  brother  and  to 
procure  his  release.  But  it  has  been  held,  that  where  a  wife  was  compelled  to  giye 
money,  under  threats  of  accusing  her  husband  of  an  unnatural  crime,  it  was  not  robbery : 
R.  V.  Edwards,  5  C.  &  P.  518. 

1  R.  o.  Brown,  2  East  P.  C.  781 ;  R.  v,  Simons,  ib. 

*  R.  r.  Astley,  2  East  P.  C.  729 ;  R.  v,  Winkworth,  4  C.  &  P.  444. 

*  B.  v.  Spencer,  2  East  P.  G.  712,  718. 
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the  prosecutor,  in  support  of  the  charge,  may  giye  in  evidence 
other  similar  conduct  of  the  same  prisoners,  at  other  places  on 
the  same  day,  before  and  after  the  particular  transaction  in 
question.^ 

§  234.  Threate  of  Jniwry  to  Reputation.  As  to  tiie  fear  of  ivyury 
to  the  reputation^  it  has  been  repeatedly  held,  that  to  obtain  money 
by  threatening  to  accuse  the  party  of  an  unnatural  crime,  whether 
the  consequences  apprehended  by  the  victim  were  a  criminal 
prosecution,  the  loss  of  his  place,  or  the  loss  of  his  character  and 
position  in  society,  is  robbery.^  And  it  is  immaterial  whether  he 
were  really  guilty  of  the  unnatural  crime  or  not ;  for,  if  guilty,  it 
was  the  prisoner's  duty  to  have  prosecuted  and  not  to  have  robbed 
him.^  But  where  the  money  was  given  at  a  time  appointed,  not 
from  fear  of  the  loss  of  reputation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting the  offender,  it  has  been  held  not  to  constitute  robbery.' 

§  285.  Bame  Subject.  But  it  has  also  been  held,  that,  in  order 
to  constitute  robbery  in  cases  of  this  sort,  the  money  must  be 
parted  with /rt^m  an  immediate  apprehevmon  of  pre%emJb  danger^  upon 
the  charge  being  made ;  and  not  where  the  party  has  had  time  to 
deliberate  and  opportunity  to  consult  friends,  and  especially 
where  he  has  had  their  advice  not  to  give  the  money,  and  the 
presence  of  a  friend  when  he  gave  it;  for  this  would  seem  to 
give  it  the  character  rather  of  the  composition  of  a  prosecution 
than  of  a  robbery.^  And  it  may  be  added,  that  in  all  the  cases 
in  which  the  fear  of  injury  to  the  reputation  has  been  held  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  the  offence  robbery,  the  charge  threatened  was 
that  of  unnatural  practices.  Whether  any  other  threat,  affect- 
ing the  reputation,  would  suffice,  is  not  known  to  have  been  de- 
cided, and  may  possibly  admit  of  doubt.^ 

«  B.  o.  Winkworth,  4  C.  &  P.  444,  per  Vaughan,  B.,  and  Parke  and  Alderson,  JJ. 
See  vkL'fTa^  J  ^^* 

1  R.  V.  Donnally,  2  East  P.  C.  715  ;  1  Leach  G.  G.  (4th  ed.)  198 ;  R.  v.  Hickman, 
2  East  P.  G.  728;  R.  v.  Jones,  ib.  714 ;  B.  v.  Ehnstead,  1  Buss,  on  Grimes,  894,  5th 
(£i^.)  ed.  vol.  ii  p.  99,  tit  seq. ;  K.  v.  Egerton,  ib.  895 ;  Boas,  k  Ry.  875  ;  ]  People  v. 
McDaniels,  1  Park.  Gr.  Rep.  198.  |  If  the  language  of  the  charge  is  equivocal,  it  may 
be  connected  with  what  was  afterwards  said  by  the  prisoner  when  he  was  taken  into 
custody :  R.  v.  Rain,  8  G.  &  P.  187. 

s  R.  V.  Gardner,  1  G.  &  P.  479. 

s  B  V.  Fuller,  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  896,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  ii  p.  104 ;  Russ.  k  By. 
G.  G.  408. 

^  R.  V.  Jackson,  1  East  P.  C.,  Addenda,  xxL  And  see  B  v.  Cannon,  Russ.  ft  Ry. 
G.  G.  146 ;  1  Russ.  on  Grimes,  894,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  104 ;  R.  v,  Reane,  2  East 
P.  G.  734.  The  like  distinction  is  recognized  in  the  law  of  Sootland :  Alison's  Prin. 
Grim.  L.  pp.  281,  282. 

*  Threats  of  a  criminal  proeeoation  for  passing  ooonterfeit  money  have  been  held 
insufficient :  Britt  v.  State,  7  Humph.  45. 
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§  236.  Dying  Daolaratioiui  of  the  Person  robbed.  On  the  trial  of 
an  indictment  for  robbery^  the  dying  declarations  of  the  person 
robbed  are  not  admissible  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner ;  such 
evidence,  though  sometimes  formerly  received,  being  now  held 
admissible  only  upon  the  trial  of  a  charge  for  the  murder  of  the 
declarant.^ 

1  See  anU,  YoL  I.  §  156;  R.  v.  Mead,  2 B.  &C.  605 ;  B.  o.  Uoyd,  4  G.  ft  P.  283 ; 
WUflon  V.  BoerexD,  15  JohnB.  286. 
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TBEASON. 

§  237.  Definitioii.  Treason  against  the  United  States^  as  defined 
in  the  Constitution,  ^  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
ihem,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort "  And  it  is  added,  that  ^  No  person  shall  be  convicted 
of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court "  ^  By  the  Grimes  Act, 
this  offence  may  be  committed  ^^  within  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere,"  and  is  expressly  limited  to  persons  owing  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.'  In  most  of  the  several  States,  treason 
against  the  State  is  defined  in  the  same  words,  or  in  language  to 
the  same  effect;  and  the  same  amount  of  evidence  is  made 
necessary  to  a  conviction :  ^  but,  in  a  few  of  the  States,  both  the 
crime  and  the  requisite  proof  are  described  with  other  qualifica- 
tions. Thus,  in  New  York,  treason  is  declared  to  consist,  1.  In 
levying  war  against  the  people  of  this  State,  within  the  State ; 
2.  In  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons,  by  force,  to  usurp 
the  government  of  the  State  or  to  overturn  the  same,  evidenced 
by  a  forcible  attempt,  made  within  the  State,  to  accomplish 
such  purpose ;  and,  3.  In  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  this  State, 
while  separately  engaged  in  war  with  a  foreign  enemy,  in  the 
cases  prescribed  in  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
giving  to  such  enemies  aid  and  comfort,  in  this  State  or  else- 

^  Ck>ii8t.  U.  S.  art.  8,  $  8.  Bat  treason  is  also  a  crime  by  the  common  law  :  Bes- 
pnblica  v.  Chapman,  1  Dall.  66 ;  1  Hale  P.  0.  76 ;  8  Inst  4 ;  4  BL  Gomm.  75,  76. 

>  Stat.  Apin  80,  1790,  §  1. 

s  See  Mame,  Const,  art  1,  §  12 ;  Bey.  Stat  1871,  c  117,  S 1 ;  Massachusetts,  Pub. 
Stat  1882,  0.  201,  §§  1,  4 ;  New  Hampshire,  Gen.  Laws,  1878,  €«  288»  §  1  \  Bhode 
Island,  Pub.  Stat  1882,  §§  1,  8,  pp.  661,  662 ;  Connecticnt,  Const  art  9,  §  4  ;  Dela- 
ware, Const,  art  5,  §  8  ;  vii^ginia.  Code  of  1878,  c.  186,  §  1 ;  Alabama,  Const  art.  6, 
§  2  ;  Texas,  Const.  1845,  art.  7,  §  2 ;  California,  2  Hlttell's  Code,  IF  18087,  14108; 
Michigan,  Const  art.  1,  §  16 ;  Indiana,  Const  art.  11,  §§  2,  8 ;  Aikansas,  Const 
art.  7,  S  2  ;  Ber.  Stat  1887,  c  44,  div.  2,  §  1,  p.  288 ;  Missonri,  Const  art.  18,  §  15  ; 
Wisconsin,  Const  art  1,  §  10 ;  Iowa,  Const  art  1,  §  16  ;  Florida,  Thompson's 
Dig.  p.  490,  c.  2 ;  Looisiana,  Const  art  6,  §  2 ;  Mississippi,  Const  art  7,  §  8.  In 
Geoigia  (Penal  Code,  1888,  diy.  8,  $  2 ;  Prince's  Dig.  p.  622 ;  Cobb's  Dig.  vol.  iL 
p.  728,  Code  1882,  {  4818),  the  crime  is  defined  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  the  proof 
IS  modified,  as  wUl  be  seen  in  its  proper  place. 
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where.  ^  A  similar  division  and  desoription  of  the  offence  is 
iocind  in  the  statute  of  Mississippi.^  In  Yirginiay  it  is  enacted, 
that  ^Treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the 
State,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort, 
or  establishing,  without  authority  of  the  legislature,  any  govern- 
ment within  its  limits,  separate  from  the  existing  government, 
or  holding  or  executing,  in  such  usurped  government,  any  ofSce, 
or  professing  allegiance  or  fidelity  to  it,  or  resisting  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  under  color  of  its  authority.  *  And  the  same 
amount  of  proof  is  required  as  in  treason  against  the  United 
Sattes.®  In  New  Jersey,  treason  is  limited  to  levying  war 
against  the  State  and  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort,  by  advice  or  intelligence,  by  furnishing  them 
money,  provisions,  or  munitions  of  war,  by  treacherously  sur- 
rendering any  fortress,  troops,  citizen,  or  public  vessel,  or  other-' 
wise. 7  The  statute  of  Pennsylvania  on  this  subject,  enacted 
during  the  Revolution,  renders  it  treason  in  any  person  resident 
within  the  State,  and  under  the  protection  of  its  laws,  to  take  a 
commission  under  any  public  enemy ;  or  to  levy  war  against  the 
State  or  its  government;  or  to  aid  or  assist  any  enemies  at 
open  war  with  the  State  or  United  States,  by  joining  their 
armies,  enlisting  or  procuring  enlistments  for  that  purpose,  or 
furnishing  them  with  arms  or  other  articles  for  their  aid  or 
comfort,  or  carrying  on  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  them, 
or  forming,  or  being  concerned  in  forming,  any  combination  to 
betray  the  State  or  coantry  into  their  hands,  or  giving  or  sending 
intelligence  to  them  for  that  purpose.^  In  South  Carolina,  it 
has  been  thought  doubtful  whether  any  law  concerning  treason, 
anterior  to  their  Oonstitution  of  1790,  could  be  of  force  since 
that  time;^  and  in  several  of  the  States  the  opinion  has  been 
entertained,  to  some  extent,  that  treason,  by  levying  war  against 
a  single  State,  was  necessarily  an  offence  against  the  United 

«  New  York,  Rev.  Stat  vol.  iii.  p.  2470  (7th  ed.). 

*  MissisBippi,  How.  &  Hatchinfl,  Dig*  1840,  p.  691 ;  Penit  Code,  tit  2,  {  2,  Rev. 
Code,  1871,  If  2688,  2689. 

*  Virginia,  Code  1878,  c  186,  $  1. 

"^  New  Jeney,  Rev.  Stat  1846,  tit  8,  c.  1,  f  1,  p.  257,  Revirion,  p.  226,  §  1. 

*  PomMvlvaDia,  Stat  Feb.  11, 1776,  1  Brightleya  Pardon's  Dig.  p.  814;  Respnb- 
lien  V.  Cariide,  1  Dall.  85« 

*  See  a.  Car.  Statutes  at  Lor^  vol.  ii.  pp.  717,  747,  notes  by  Dr.  Cooper,  the 
snthorixed  editor.  He  adds :  **  I  know  of  no  treason  law  in  this  State,  as  yet."  But 
in  a  subseanent  volume  is  found  a  statute  making  it  treason  for  any  one  to  be  con- 
cerned with  slaves  in  an  insurrection,  or  to  incite  them  to  insurrection,  or  to  give  them 
aid  and  comfovt  therein:  id.  vol.  v.  p.  608;  Stat  Dec.  19, 1805»  No.  1860. 
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States,  and  therefore  cognizable  as  such  by  none  but  the  national 
tribunals.^  But  as  war  may  be  levied  against  a  single  State  by 
an  open  and  armed  opposition  to  its  laws,  without  any  intention 
of  subverting  its  government,  the  better  opinion  is  that  the 
State  tribunals  may  well  take  cognizance  of  treasons  of  this 
description,  and  of  any  others  directly  affecting  the  particular 
State  alone.  ^ 

§  288.  MUpriiion  of  Treason.  Minprision  of  treason  against 
the  United  States  is  when  any  person,  having  knowledge  of  the 
commission  of  any  treason,  shall  conceal,  and  not,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  disclose  the  same  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  some  one  of  the  judges  thereof,  or  to  the  Governor  of  a  par- 
ticular State,  or  some  one  of  the  judges  or  justices  thereof.^ 
This  offence  is  defined  substantially  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
laws  of  several  of  the  States ;  but  these  statutes  are  all  merely 
recognitions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  which  is  preva- 
lent in  the  whole  country.^ 

§  289.  AUegiance.  In  indictments  for  treason,  it  is  material 
to  allege  that  the  party  owed  aUegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  State 
against  which  the  treason  was  committed;  and  this  allegation 
seems  equally  material  in  a  charge  of  misprision  of  treason.  It 
may  be  proved  by  evidence  that  the  party  was  by  birth  a  citizen 
of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be ;  or 
that,  though  an  alien,  he  was  resident  here,  with  his  family  and 
effects.  And  if  he  were  gone  abroad,  leaving  his  family  and 
effects  here,  his  allegiance  to  the  government  is  still  due  for  the 
protection  they  receive.^ 

§  240.  Overt  Act.  In  every  indictment  for  this  crime,  an 
overt  act  also  must  he  alleged  and  proved;  for  it  is  to  the  overt 
act  charged  that  the  prisoner  must  apply  his  defence.     But  it 

^  See  LiyiDgston*8  Penal  Code  for  Louisiana,  Introductory  Repor^.  148 ;  4  Am. 
Law  Mag.  818-850;  2  Wharton's  Crim.  Law,  8th  ed.  §§  1814-1820  ;  Walker's  Introd. 
pp.  151,  458. 

u  Rawle  on  the  Gonstitntion,  pp.  142,  148;  Sei^geant  on  Constit  Law,  p.  382;  1 
Kent,  Comm.  442,  n.  (7th  ed.);  2  Whart.  Crim.  Law,  8th  ed.  §  1815  ;  Dorr*s  Trial,  ib. ; 
People  r.  Lynch,  11  Johns.  549. 

1  Crimes  Act,  April  30, 1790,  I  2. 

*  4  Bl.  Comm.  119, 120;  1  HJe  P.  C.  872  ;  Bracton,  lib.  8,  De  Corona,  cap.  8,  foL 
118  h.  In  Florida,  the  act  of  endeavoring  to  Join  the  enemies  of  the  State,  or  per- 
suading others  to  do  so^  or  to  aid  and  comfort  them,  is  declared  to  be  a  misprision  of 
treason,  as  well  as  knowing  of  the  same,  or  knowing  of  any  treason  and  concealing  it : 
Thomps.  Dig.  p.  222. 

1  2  Kent  Comm.  Lect.  25,  pp.  1-15,  26 ;  1  East  P.  C.  52,  68  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  59, 
62,  92  ;  Yattel,  b.  2,  §$  101,  102  ;  }Kent,  Comm.  14th  ed.  Lect.  25,  pp.  8»-58»  68»  64.} 
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is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  proper,  in  laying  the  overt  acts,  to 
state  in  detail  the  evidence  intended  to  be  given  at  the  trial ;  it 
being  sufficient  if  the  charge  is  made  with  reasonable  certainty, 
so  that  the  prisoner  may  be  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  offence 
of  which  he  is  accused.^  Therefore,  if  writings  constitute  the 
overt  act,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  substance  of  them;'  or,  if 
they  were  sent  to  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  giving  intelli- 
gence, it  will  suffice  simply  to  charge  the  prisoner  with  the  overt 
act  of  giving  and  sending  intelligence  to  the  enemy.  ^ 

§  241.  Proof  by  other  Overt  Acts.  Though  the  evidence  of 
treason  must  be  cmfined  to  the  overt  act  or  acts  laid  in  the  indict- 
menty  without  proof  of  which  no  conviction  can  be  had ;  yet,  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  traitoroiia  intention  with  which  those 
acts  were  committed,  evidence  of  other  overt  acts  of  treason,  not 
laid  in  the  indictment,  is  admissible,  if  there  be  no  prosecution 
for  those  acts  then  pending.  And  it  seems  sufficient  if  such 
collateral  facts  be  proved  by  one  witness  only:  for  the  law 
requiring  two  witnesses  is  limited  in  its  terms  to  the  specific 
overt  act  charged;  leaving  all  other  facts,  such  as  alienage, 
intention,  etc.,  to  be  proved  as  at  common  law.^  But  if  the 
overt  act  charged  is  not  proved  by  two  witnesses,  where  this  is 
required  by  law,  so  as  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  all  other 
testimony  is  irrelevant,  and  must  be  rejected.'  Respecting  the 
intention  of  the  prisoner,  or  the  ol>^'ect  ormeaningot  the  acts  done, 
we  may  add,  that  he  is  not  of  necessity  bound  to  prove  this ;  but 
the  entire  offence  must  be  made  out  by  the  government.  ^ 

§  242.  Levying  iXTar.  Where  the  overt  act  of  levying  war  is 
alleged  to  have  been  an  armed  assemblage  against  the  government 
for  that  purpose,  this  allegation  may  be  proved  by  evidence  of 
such  an  assemblage  for  any  warlike  object  in  itself  amounting 

^  Foster  194,  220;  4  Cranch  490 ;  per  Manhall,  C.  J.,  in  Burros  Cane,  2  Burr's 
Trial,  400.     [See  anU,  YoL  I.  §  256.1 

s  R.  V.  Francia,  6  St.  Tr.  58,  78 ;  K.  v.  Lord  Preston,  4  id.  411 ;  R.  v.  Watson. 
2  Stark.  104,  116-118,  187,  ed.  1828;  8  Eng.  Ck)m.  L.  282. 

*  BespabUca  v.  Carlisle,  1  DalJ.  85. 

1  Layer's  Case,  16  How.  St.  Tr.  215  ;  1  East  P.  C.  121-128 ;  U.  S.  v.  MitcheU, 
8  Dall.  848.    As  to  the  proof  of  intention,  see  supra,  §  14. 

s  U.  S.  V.  Bnrr,  4  Cranch  498,  505;  2  Burr's  Trial,  pp.  428,  448. 

*  K.  o.  Frost,  9  C.  ft  P.  129  ;  mora,  §  17.  }It  is  competent  to  prove  the  intent 
with  which  an  act  of  treason  was  done,  by  declarations  of  intention  made  previously 
by  the  prisoner  :  Besp.  v.  Malin,  1  DaU.  (Pa.)  88.  So,  to  explain  facts  which  are 
prima  faeie  innocent,  evidence  of  the  contemporaneous  or  previous  circumstances 
which  show  that  the  acts  were  done  with  treasonable  intent,  and  as  part  of  the  scheme 
of  treason,  is  admissible :  U.  S.  v.  Han  way,  2  Wall.  Jr.  189.  Of.  the  charge  of 
Spnigue,  J.,  given  in  28  Law  Bep.  705,  and  of  Smalley,  J.,  ib.  597.  ( 
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to  an  actual  or  oonstractiTe  levying  of  war ;  mioh  as,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  a  public  law ;  ^  to  compel  the  repeal  of  a  law, 
or  otherwise  to  alter  the  law ;  to  pull  down  all  buildings  or  en- 
closures of  a  particular  description,  or  to  expel  all  foreigners, 
or  all  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  particular  country  or  nation.* 
But  if  the  assemblage  appears  to  have  been  for  objects  of  a 
private  or  local  nature,  supposed  to  afiPect  only  the  parties  as- 
sembled, or  oonflned  to  particular  individuals  or  districts,  such 
as  to  remove  a  particular  building  or  enclosure ;  or  to  release  a 
particular  prisoner,  or  the  like,  -^  this  evidence  will  not  support 
this  allegation.* 

1  Friei'8  Trial,  p^  196 ;  piie  Homestead  Caae,  1  Pa.  Dist  Bep.  785.3 
•  B.  V.  lid.  Geo.  Gordon,  2  Dong.  590;  Foster  211-215  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  182,  168; 
1  l&int  P»  G.  72-76. 

s  1  East  P.  G.  75,  76  ;  Foster  210  ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  181, 188, 149.  The  term  *'leyy. 
ing  war/'  in  the  Oonetitntlon  of  the  United  Statee,  haa  been  expounded  hj  Mr.  Jnstioe 
Ourtia  in  the  following  tenna ;  ''  The  settled  interpretation  isi  toat  the  worda  '  krying 
war '  include  not  only  the  act  of  making  war,  for  the  porpoae  of  entirely  overtaming 
the  goyemment,  bat  alao  any  eombinatiott  forcibly  to  oppose  the  ezeeation  of  any  pablio 
law  of  the  United  States^  if  accompanied  or  followed  by  an  act  of  forcible  opposition  to 
sach  law,  in  pnrsuanoe  of  such  combination.  .  .  .  The  following  elements^  therefore, 
constitate  this  offenoa:  1,  A  oombination,  or  eonspiraoy,  b^  which  differest  Individ* 
uala  are  united  in  one  common  pur^Ktee.  2.  This  purpose  being  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  some  public  law  of  the  United  States,  by  fbrce.  8.  The  actual  use  of  force, 
by  such  combination^  to  jirevant  the  execution  of  suoh  law.  It  ia  not  enough  that  Uia 
purpose  of  the  combmation  is  to  oppose  the  execution  of  a  law  in  some  particular  case, 
and  in  that  onlv.  If  a  person  agunst  whom  process  haa  isaned  ftom  a  court  of  the 
Um'ted  States  should  asaemUe  and  arm  his  frienda,  forcibly  to  prevent  an  arrest,  and* 
in  pursuance  of  such  design,  refdstanoe  should  be  made  bv  those  thus  assembled,  they 
would  be  guilty  of  a  veiy  nik h  erime ;  but  it  would  not  be  treason.  If  their  oombinA- 
tion  had  reference  solely  to  that  case.  But  if  process  of  arrest  issues  under  a  law  of 
the  United  States^  and  individuals  assemble  forcibly  to  prevent  an  arrest  under  audi 
process,  pursuant  to  a  design  to  prevent  any  person  from  oeing  ancoted  under  thai  law» 
and,  pursuant  to  such  intent,  force  is  used  by  them  for  that  purpose,  they  are  guilty  of 
treason.  The  law  does  not  distinguish  between  a  purpose  to  prevent  tho  exeontioii  of 
one,  or  several,  or  all  la?r8.  Indeed,  sach  a  distinction  would  be  found  impracticable, 
if  it  were  attempted.  If  this  crime  could  not  be  committed  by  forciblv  resisting  one 
law,  how  many  laws  should  be  thus  resiBted  to  oonstitute  it  ?  Sboold  it  be  two,  or 
three,  or  what  particular  number  short  of  alii  And  if  all,  bow  easy  would  it  bo  foe 
the  most  of  treasons  to  escape  punishmen^  simply  by  excepting  out  of  the  treasonable 
design  some  one  law.  So  tnat  a  combination,  formed  to  oppose  the  execution  of  a  law 
by  force,  with  the  dtdgii  of  acting  in  any  ease  which  may  occur  and  be  within  tfaa 
reach  of  such  combinauon,  is  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  eonstitntes  one  of  tiie  ele« 
mentsof  this  crime.  Such  a  conspiracy  may  be  formed  before  the  individuals  assemble, 
to  act,  and  they  may  come  together  to  act  pursuant  to  it ;  or  it  may  be  formed  when 
they  have  assembled^  and  immediately  before  they  act.  The  time  Is  not  esseotiaL 
All  that  is  neceesaxy  Is,  that,  being  assembled,  uiey  should  act  in  forcible  opposi- 
tion  to  a  law  of  the  United  States^  pursuant  to  a  common  desq^  to  prevent  tiie 
execution  of  that  law.  In  any  case  within  their  reach.  Actual  force  must  be  used, 
fiot  what  amounts  to  the  use  of  force  depends  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  elronmstaneoB  of  the  case.  It  is  not  necessary  that  t^ere  should  be 
any  military  array,  or  weapons,  nor  that  any  personal  injury  should  be  Inflicted  on 
the  officers  of  ihb  law.  If  a  hostile  army  sno^d  suxround  a  body  of  troopa  of  the 
United  States,  and  tiie  latter  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  would  constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying  war^  though  no  shot  was 
fired  or  blow  struck.     The  presence  of  numbers  who  manilast  an  intent  to  nae 
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§  248.  Same  lliib]«ot«  In  the  proof  of  a  charge  of  treaaon  by 
levying  war,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  iras 
aetnally  present  at  the  perpetration  of  the  overt  act  charged; 
it  being  snfficient  to  prove  that  he  was  eonftructively  present  on 
that  occasion.  The  law  of  eanstnietive  presence  is  now  well 
settled.  Whenever  several  persons  conspire  in  a  criminal  enter- 
prise, which  is  to  be  consummated  by  some  principal  act,  or  some 
decisive  stroke,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  certain  other 
acts  or  circomstances  are  directly  subordinate  or  ancillary, 
tiiough  these  latter  are  to  be  performed  at  a  distance  from  the 
principal  scene  of  action,  and  consist  merely  in  wat(^hing  and 
warning  of  danger,  or  in  having  ready  the  means  of  instant 
escape,  or  the  like,  the  law  deems  them  all  virtually  present  at 
the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  therefore  all  alike  guilty  as 
principals.^  On  this  ground  it  is,  that,  if  war  Is  levied  with 
an  organised  military  force  venUis  expUeatigy  all  those  who  per- 
form the  various  military  parts  of  prosecuting  the  war,  which 
must  be  assigned  to  difiFerent  persons,  may  justly  be  said  to 
levy  war.  All  that  is  essentiid  to  implicate  them  is,  to  prove 
that  they  were  leagued  in  the  conspiracy,  and  periormed  a  part 
in  that  which  constituted  the  overt  act,  or  was  immediately 
ancillary  thereto.*  But  if  the  personal  co-operation  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  general  enterprise  was  to  be  afforded  elsewhere, 
at  a  great  distance,  and  the  acts  to  be  performed  by  him  were 
distinct  overt  acts,  he  cannot  be  deemed  constructively  present 
at  any  acts  except  those  to  which  the  part  he  acted  was  direcUy 
and  immediatdy  ancillary.' 

Idrm,  if  ISmmd  mqnlslttf  to  (StMsk  their  demsndf,  may  tampA  mlimiMlcm  to  that 
liiree  whieh  iM  pnaent  and  iMdj  to  inflict  ii^iuj,  and  which  may  thus  he  eifeotn- 
aUj  used  to  oppoee  the  exeontion  of  the  law.  But,  nnfortonstely,  it  will  not  often 
he  neefoeeiy  to  a|yp^^  thia  pttndple,  einoe  actual  Yiolenoe,  and  even  murder,  are  the 
nstatal  and  ahnoat  inteparable  attendants  of  thia  oreat  crime : "  4  Monthly  Law  Re- 
porter, pp.  41S,  414.  Thai  ftor  the  learned  jndge  has  stated  the  law  of  this  species 
of  treason,  in  precise  accordance  with  the  news  of  our  gneateet  jurists.  See  U .  S. 
V.  Viflol«  2  DalL  846 ;  U.  S.  ^.  Mitchell,  Ih.  848^  855;  &  pturie  BoUman,  4  Crahch 
79,  lS5 ;  U.  a.  V.  Burr,  iK  481-486  ;  2  Bun^s  Trial,  414-420  ;  8  Stoiy  on  the  Oon- 
atttntioa,  1$  17M-1795 ;  8  Story,  615. 

1  See  Com.  v,  Knapip,  9  Pick.  496 ;  10  id.  477 ;  1  Hale  ?.  0.  6.  84  per  tot; 
miprOi  tit  AcoflMory ;  4  unnch  492,  498. 

•  BnrKi  Oiae,  4  Cnmeh  471-476. 

*  Buit^fCaae^  4  Cianeh  494.  **  Itis  manlfeit,  that  to  hold  a  partjr  to  have  been  con- 
itructtvelypreaeat  at  an  ^ert  act  of  treason,  which  treason  ItMlf  u  already  ezprsssly 
defined  hy  ttw,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  creating  a  new  species  of  treason,  by  judi- 
cial eonstmction ;  yet  these  two  hare  sometimes  Men  conronnded,  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, by  a  jurist  of  great  eminence  (see  Tucket's  Blackstone,  toI.  It.  Appendix  B), 
whose  reasoning,  howerer,  is  suiBciently  refuted  bv  the  obserTations  of  Marshall,  0.  J., 
in  Bun's  trial  (4  Cranoh  498-602).    rzofeesof  Tucker  puts  the  case  of  a  person  in 
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§  244.  Aiding  the  Publio  XIneiny.  The  charge  of  treason  by 
adhering  to  the  pvblie  enemies^  giving  them  aid  and  comfort^  may 
be  proTed  by  evidence  of  any  overt  acts,  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment, done  with  that  intent,  and  tending  to  that  end :  such  as 
joining  the  enemy ;  liberating  prisoners  taken  from  him ;  hold- 
ing a  fortress  against  the  State,  in  order  to  assist  the  enemy ; 
furnishing  him  with  provisions,  intelligence,  or  munitions  of 
war;  destroying  public  stores  in  order  to  aid  him;  surrendering 
a  fortress  to  him;  or  the  like.^  Public  enemies  are  those  who, 
not  owing  allegiance  to  the  State,  or  to  the  United  States,  are 
in  open  and  warlike  hostility  thereto;  whether  they  act  under 
authority  from  a  foreign  State,  or  merely  as  voluntary  adven- 
turers. And  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  state  of  hostility 
exists  in  fact,  without  proving  any  formal  declaration  of  war.^ 

§  245.  AU  Principals.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  ^^  in  treason, 
all  the  participes  eriminis  are  principals :  there  are  no  accessories 
to  this  crime.  Every  act,  which,  in  the  case  of  felony,  would 
render  a  man  an  accessory,  will,  in  the  case  of  treason,  make 
him  a  principal.**^ 

Maryland,  hearinff  of  Fries's  insnirection  in  Penn^lvania,  and  lending  a  horse  or  money 
to  a  person  ayowedly  going  to  join  the  insurgents,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  jonmey ; 
and  asks  if  this  woold  amount  to  levying  war  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  lender  never 
was  ?  The  answer  is  furnished  hy  referring  to  the  distinction  taken  by  the  court  in 
Burr's  Case.  The  indictment  must  state  the  specific  overt  act  of  treason.  If  what  was 
done  in  Maryland  was  treasonable  in  itself,  ana  is  so  chaiged,  the  trial  must  be  had  in 
Maryland,  and  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  constructive  presence  is  not  required. 
But  if  the  party  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  his  act  constituted  a  jjart  of  the  prin- 
cipal overt  act  of  treason  perpetratcMl  in  Pennsylvania,  the  State  line,  it  is  conceived, 
would  interpose  no  objection  to  his  being  legally  paHicepa  cWm-mtt ;  any  more  than 
though,  being  in  Maryland,  he  shot  an  officer  dead  who  was  on  the  Pennsylvania  side 
of  the  line.  If  a  citizen  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  stationing  himself  at  Seekonk, 
in  Massachusetts,  while  Dorr's  troop  of  insurgents  were  storming  the  arsenal  in  Provi- 
dence, had  supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  that  purpose,  could  he  have 
escaped  conviction  as  a  traitor  in  the  county  of  Providence,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
never  personally  in  that  county  ?  Yet  here  would  be  no  constructive  treason.  The 
crime  would  be  treason  by  levying  war.  The  overt  act  would  be  storming  the  arsenal 
in  Providence ;  in  which  the  prisoner  bore  an  essential,  ti^ough  a  subordinate  part. 
And  if  he  bore  such  part,  it  surely  can  make  no  difference  vm.ere  he  stood  while  he 
performed  it:  "  4  Monthly  Law  Rep.  pp.  416,  417. 

1  Foster  22,  197,  217,  219,  220  ;  1  East  P.  C.  66,  78,  79;  1  Hale  P.  C.  146, 164  ; 
8  Inst.  10,  11 ;  U.  S.  v.  Hodges,  2  Wheeler  Or.  C.  477 ;  R.  v.  Lord  Preston,  12  How. 
St.  Tr.  709 ;  R.  v.  Yaughan,  13  id.  486  ;  R.  v.  Gregg,  14  id.  1871 ;  R.  «.  Hensey, 
1  Burr.  642 ;  R.  t.  Stone,  6  T.  R.  527. 

«  1  Hale  P.  C.  168,  164  ;  Foster  219  ;  1  East  P.  C.  77,  78 ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  82,  88. 

^  Fries's  Trial,  p.  198,  per  Chase,  J.  No  exception  was  taken  to  this  doctrine,  in 
that  case,  though  tne  prisoner  was  defended  by  the  ablest  counsel  of  that  day,  and  the 
case  was  one  of  deep  political  interest.  The  same  law  is  laid  down  by  Ld.  Hale,  as 
"agreed  of  aU  hands : "  1  Hale,  P.  C.  283.  Ld.  Coke  calls  it  "a  sure  rule  in  law  : " 
8  Inst.  188.  And  see  Throgmorton's  Case,  1  Dyer  98  6,  pi.  56  ;  Foster  218 ;  nfpm, 
tit.  Accessories,  per  tot. ;  1  East  P.  C.  98,  94.  The  application  of  this  doctrine,  how- 
ever, to  cases  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  questioned  l^  Marshall, 
C.  J.,  in  Burr's  Case,  4  Cranch  496-502. 
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§  246.  Number  of  Witnesses.  In  regard  to  fhe  nvmber  of 
witTiesses  requisite  to  convict  of  treason,  it  is  now  uniyersally 
settled,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  that  there  must  be 
at  least  two  vntnesses.  This  imle  was  enacted  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  YI.,^  and  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  early  English  statutes, 
it  was  held  sufficient  if  one  witness  testified  to  one  overt  act, 
and  another  to  another,  of  the  same  treason;^  and  this  construc- 
tion was  afterwards  adopted  by  act  of  Parliament.^  The  same 
construction  is  understood  to  be  the  rule  of  evidence  in  trials 
for  treason  against  those  several  States  of  the  Union  which  have 
not  made  a  different  provision.  But  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  provides  that  ^No  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses 
to  the  same  overt  act^  or  on  confession  in  open  court;"  and  this 
provision  has  been  adopted  by  the  constitutions  and  statutes  of 
several  of  the  individual  States.^  In  these  States,  therefore, 
and  in  trials  for  treason  against  the  general  government  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  both  the  witnesses  must  speak  not 
only  to  the  same  species  of  treason,  but  the  same  overt  act 
charged  in  the  indictment.  But  whether,  where  the  overt  act, 
constituting  the  treason,  is  to  be  proved  by  evidence  of  sev- 

1  Stat  1  Ed.  VI.  c  12  ;  and  6  A  6  Ed.  VI.  c  11.    ZSee  arUe,  Vol.  I.  §  265.] 

*  This  constniction  was  settled  apon  the  trial  of  Ld.  Stafford*  who  was  indicted  for 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king.  *'And  upon  this  occasion  my  Ld.  Chancellor,  in 
the  Lords'  Honse,  was  pleased  to  communicate  a  notion  concerning  the  reason  of  two 
witnesses  in  treason,  which  he  said  was  not  veiy  familiar,  he  beUeyed ;  and  it  was 
this,  —  ancient] J,  aU  or  most  of  the  judges  were  churchmen  and  ecclesiastical  persons, 
and,  by  the  canon  law,  now  and  then  in  use  all  over  the  Christiau  world,  none  can  be 
condemned  of  heresy,  but  by  two  lawful  and  credible  witnesses ;  and  bare  words  may 
make  a  heretic,  but  not  a  traitor,  and,  anciently,  heresy  was  treason ;  and  from  thence 
the  Parliament  thought  fit  to  appoint  that  two  witnesses  ought  to  be  for  proof  of  high 
treason : "  T.  Raym.  408. 

'  Stat.  7  W.  III.  c.  8,  §  2 ;  which  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  be  indicted,  tried,  or 
attainted  of  treason  or  misprision  of  treason,  **  but  upon  the  oaths  and  testimony  of 
two  lawful  witnesses,  either  both  of  them  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  one  of  them  to  one 
and  the  other  of  them  to  another,  overt  act  of  the  same  treason ; "  or  u]^n  his  confes- 
sion, etc.  The  same  rule,  in  regard  to  treason  only,  has  been  enacted  in  New  York : 
Rev.  Stat  vol.  iL  p.  820,  §  15. 

*  See  supra,  §  287.  In  IllinoiB,  it  is  merely  required  that  the  party  be  "d^  con- 
victed of  open  deed,  by  two  or  more  witnesses: "  Rev.  Stat  1880,  p.  396.  In  Florida, 
and  in  Connecticut,  the  testimony  of  "  two  witnesses  or  ikai  whick  ia  equivaleni  thereto" 
is  made  necessary  to  every  capitsl  conviction :  Thompson's  Dig.  p.  258,  S  159.  Cf.  Dig. 
Laws,  1882,  p.  519,  f  80 ;  Connecticut  Rev.  Stat.  1849,  tit  6,  $  159.  Cf.  Const,  art.  9. 
S  4.  In  Georgia,  it  is  required  that  the  party  accused  of  treason  be  "legally  convicted 
of  open  deed,  by  two  or  more  witnesses  or  other  competent  and  credible  testimony,**  etc.: 
Penal  Code,  1888,  div.  8,  §  2  ;  Prince's  Dig.  p.  162  ;  2  Cobb's  Dig.  p.  782 ;  Code  1882, 
§  4818.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  language  of  the  law  is,  that  he  **  be  tiiereof  legally  con- 
victed by  the  evidence  of  two  toffiuoient  witnesses,  etc  :  Stat  Feb.  11, 1777|  1  Bright- 
ley's  Pardon's  Dig.  p.  814. 
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eral  distinct  facts,  which,  separatelj  taken,  may  each  appear 
innocent,  but  which  in  Hie  a^;regate  are  treasonable,  it  be  neces- 
sary under  the  national  Constitution  that  each  of  the  two  wit« 
nesses  should  be  able  to  testify  to  all  the  facts  of  which  the  overt 
act  of  treason  is  composed,  is  a  point  not  known  to  have  been 
expressly  decided. 

§  247.  BOspriafoA.  The  frwsf  qf  rnitpruUm  of  trea^m  is  regn* 
lated  by  the  rules  of  tilie  common  law,  as  in  other  cases  of  crime, 
in  all  tiiose  States  where  it  has  not  been  changed  by  statute.^ 

§  24&  CdnllBMlett  of  Treason  iasulBolant  Pnxif .  It  may  here 
be  added,  that  thou^  one  witness  may  be  sufficient  to  prove 
a  iumf$$9i&ft  of  trea$onf  where  such  confession  is  offered  in  evi- 
dence merely  as  corrobor<iHve  of  other  testimony  in  the  cause; 
yet,  under  ^e  law  of  tiie  United  States,  and  of  those  States 
which  have  adopted  a  similar  rule,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  con- 
victed upon  the  evidence  of  his  confession  alone,  unless  it  is 
made  in  open  oourt^ 

'  The  only  exception  now  known  to  the  author  is  the  proyision  in  Maine,  Rer.  Stat. 
1840,  e.  158,  §  4 ;  whidi  feqnixta  the  aama  amount  oC  endenee  in  proof  of  mispiiiion 
of  treason  wliich  is  required  by  Stat.  7  W.  III.  c.  8,  quoted  ai/pra»  §  24(^  in  cases  of 
treason.  In  Pennsylvaiiia,  persons  chai^ged  with  treason  or  misprision  of  treason  may 
be  proceeded  aainst  for  a  nnsdemesmnv  and  conyicted  on  the  tetflimony  of  one  witness 
alone:  Stat  March  8,  1780  ;  Dunlop's  Dig.  c  60,  p.  127. 

1  8wra,  {  287  ;  amte.  Vol.  I.  ||  [217  aj  285.  And  see  1  fast  P.  C.  181-185 ; 
BespubUca  v.  Robcorts,  1  DalL  80  ;  Bespublica  v,  McGarty,  2  id.  86 ;  {U.  S.  v.  Lee, 
2  CrandiC.  0.104.1 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PBELIMINABT  OBSEBYATIONS. 

§  249.  Soope  of  this  Topic.  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
those  general  rules  of  Evidence  have  been  considered,  which  are 
recognized  in  all  the  tribunals  of  the  country,  however  various 
their  modes  of  administering  justice;  including,  of  course,  the 
general  principles  and  rules  of  this  branch  of  the  law,  as  admin- 
istered in  courts  of  equity.  Those  principles  and  rules,  therefore, 
will  not  here  be  repeated ;  it  being  proposed  in  this  place  merely 
to  treat  of  matters  in  the  Law  of  Evidence  peculiar  to  proceedings 
in  courts  of  equity,  and  in  other  courts  which  employ  forms  of 
proceedings  substantially  similar  to  those. 

§  250.    Difference  between  Legal  and  Equitable  Rnlea.^     The  rules 

of  Evidence,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  as  Lord  Hardwicke  long 
since  remarked,  are  generally  the  same  in  equity  as  at  law.  It 
is  only  in  particular  cases  that  they  differ ;  and  these  are  either 
the  investigation  of  frauds  or  trusts,  or  cases  growing  out  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  proceedings.^  These  proceedings,  as  on  a 
former  occasion  has  been  observed,^  are  exceedingly  diverse  from 
those  at  common  law,  both  in  the  forms  of  conducting  the  allega- 
tions of  the  parties  and  in  the  means  by  which  evidence  is  ob- 
tained. For,  though  at  law  the  defendant  may,  by  a  plea  of  the 
general  issue,  put  the  plaintiff  upon  the  proof  of  every  material 
fact  he  has  alleged,  and  is  not  bound  to  make  a  specific  answer  to 
any ;  yet,  in  proceedings  by  bill  in  equity,  the  plaintiff  may  require 

1  rSee  ante.  Vol.  I.  §  2a.^ 

*  MaDning  o.  Lechmere,  1  Atk.  458  ;  Glynn  v.  Bank  of  England,  2  Ves.  41  ;  Man 
V,  Ward,  2  Atk.  228.  And  see  Dwight  v.  Pomeroy,  17  Mass.  308,  826 ;  Reed  v. 
Clarke,  4  Monr.  20  ;  Baogh  v.  Bamsey,  ib.  167. 

s  AfUe^  Vol  II.  §  4. 
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the  defendant  to  atmoer  partunUarly^  and  upon  oathy  to  every  mate- 
rial  aUeffotianf  well  pleaded^  in  the  bill;  and  the  defendant  also, 
by  a  cross-bill,  may  elicit  from  the  plaintiff  a  similar  answer, 
under  the  same  sanction ;  each  party  being  generally  permitted  to 
search  the  conscience  of  the  other,  for  the  discovery  of  any  facts 
material  to  his  side  of  the  controversy.  The  object  of  this  strin- 
gent course  of  proceeding  is  to  furnish  an  admission  of  the  case 
made  by  the  bill,  either  in  aid  of  proof,  or  to  supply  the  want  of  it, 
and  to  avoid  expense.^  The  plaintiff  having  thus  appealed  to  the 
conscience  of  the  defendant  for  the  truth  of  what  he  has  alleged, 
it  results,  as  a  reasonable  and  just  consequence,  that  the  answer 
of  the  defendant,  under  oath,  so  far  as  it  is  responsive  to  the  bill, 
is  evidence  in  the  cause,  in  proof  of  the  facts  of  which  the  bill 
seeks  a  disclosure ;  and  being  so,  it  is  conclusive  evidence  in  the 
defendant's  own  favor,  unless,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  the  plain- 
tiff can  overcome  its  force,  either  by  the  testimony  of  two  oppos- 
ing witnesses,  or  of  one  witness,  corroborated  by  other  facts  and 
drcumstances  sufficient  to  give  it  a  greater  weight  than  the 
answer.^  The  obvious  utility  of  this  practice  of  examining  the 
defendant  himself  has  led  to  its  adoption,  to  some  extent,  in 
several  of  the  United  States,  in  suits  at  conimon  law,  as  will 
be  subsequently  shown. 

§  251.  Mode  of  taking  TMtlmony.  Another  material  diversity 
between  proceedings  in  equity  and  at  common  law,  affecting  the 
rules  of  evidence,  is  in  the  manner  qf  taking  the  testimany  of  toit- 
nessea, — tiie  latter  requiring  the  examination  to  be  open  and  viva 
voce;  while  in  equity  it  is  taken  secretly,  and  in  writing.^  The 
reason  of  this  diversity  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  the 
objects  sought  to  be  attained,  and  in  the  result  of  the  controversy. 
At  common  law,  the  jurors  are  not  to  dedde  on  the  general  merits 
of  the  whole  case^  nor  to  dieit  a  conclusion  of  law  from  a  series 

*  Wigram  on  Diseoveiy,  Introd.  §  2. 

*  Ante,  YoL  I.  f  290 ;  2  Story,  ^.  Jnr.  {  1628 ;  Greeley  on  Evid.  bt  Equity,  p.  4  ; 
Pember  v.  Mathen,  1  Bro.  Ch.  62,  and  ceMs  in  n.  by  Peikins ;  Evans  9.  Bicknell, 
6  Yes.  188;  {post,  §§  277-290 ;  Tobey  v,  Leonards,  2  WaH.  (IT.  S.)  423;  Parker  v. 
Phettepkce,  1  id.  689.    See  Lancaster  v.  Waid,  1  OrBrton  (Tenn.)  480.  \ 

^  In  the  American  pncXice,  in  those  States  whose  modes  of  proceeding  most  nearly 
approach  the  old  chancery  forms,  ihe  interrogatories  to  witnesses  are  ordinarily  filed 
in  the  clerk's  office,  and  copies  are  seired  on  the  adverse  party  by  a  certain  day,  in 
order  that  he  may  prepare  and  file  his  croes-interrogatories ;  and  the  saption  to  the 
interrogatories  nsnallv  states  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  if  known.  The  parties, 
therefore,  can  ffBumUj  form  probable  coBJeetores  of  the  drift  of  tbit  evidence  to  be 
taken,  though  its  precise  import  may  remain  nnknown  nntil  the  pnUication  of  the 
depositions.    Qeepoa,  §  259,  n ;  £<mte^  YoL  L  $  820.3 
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of  facts  laid  before  them;  but  are  merely  to  find  the  truth  of  the 
particular  issue  of  fact  submitted  to  their  dedsioa  In  order  to 
do  this,  it  is  important  that  the  witnesses  should  be  examined  and 
cross-examined  publicly,  in  their  presence,^  that  the  entire  mass  of 
evidence  should  be  commented  on  by  advocates,  and  that  it  be 
summed  up  to  them,  with  proper  instructions,  by  the  court.  After 
this,  the  court  renders  the  proper  judgment  upon  the  whole  case, 
as  it  appears  both  in  law  and  in  fact  upon  the  record.  The  evi- 
dence is  not  judicially  recorded ;  for  its  results  are  found  in  the 
verdict ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  preserve  it  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  appellate  court,  the  common  law  not  permitting  any 
appeal,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
tribunal*  But  in  equity,  the  determination  of  the  particular  issues 
of  fact  is  not  the  principal  object,  though  essential  to  its  final  at- 
tainment ;  but  the  object  is,  first,  to  obtain  and  preserve  a  sworn 
detail  of  facts,  on  which  the  court  may,  upon  deliberation,  adjudge 
the  equities ;  and,  secondly,  to  preserve  it  in  an  authentic  record| 
for  the  use  of  a  higher  tribunal,  should  the  cause  be  carried  thither 
by  appeal, — a  proceeding,  though  unknown  to  the  common  law, 
yet  of  familiar  use  in  courts  of  equity,  admiralty,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction.' 

§  252,  Objeotions.  This  mode  of  taking  testimony  in  equity  is 
open  to  two  ohjectiom :  first,  that  its  protracted  nature,  by  inter- 
rogatories filed  from  time  to  time,^  enables  the  party  to  discover 
any  defects  in  his  proof,  and  furnishes  the  temptation  to  remedy 
them  by  false  testimony ;  and,  secondly,  that  its  secrecy  may  not 
only  afford  facilities  to  perjury,  but  may  lead  to  imperfect  atate- 

1  Tba  itndont  will  luodljnQed  to  be  leminded  tli«t  the  ua  of  dapoBltioos  in  trials 
at  oommoa  Uw  ia  only  aathorized  by  atatates. 

a  Adama'a  Doctr.  of  Equity,  pp.  865,  866. 

I  It  waa  the  andent  practice,  when  teetimony  waa  to  be  taken  under  a  oommiaBiony 
to  exhibit  all  the  interrogatoiiea  and  croea-interrogatoriea  before  the  iasaing  of  the  com- 
miarion;  aiter  which  no  others  oonld  be  filed;  the  eomrainionerB  beiiig  sworn  to 
examine  the  witneaeea  upon  the  interrtwatoriea  ^*now  produced  and  left  with  yon." 
Bnt  in  the  Orders  in  Chancery  in  1845,  Keg.  104,  the  word  **noy>**  waa  omitted  from 
the  oath ;  and  eyen  prior  to  that  period,  it  waa  **  the  pactice  in  eonntry  camea  in 
Enffland  \/^feed  the  commiaaioners  from  time  to  time  with  interrogatories  for  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  as  they  can  be  presented  either  for  original  or  cross-examina- 
tion, nntil  the  oommissioners  find  that  the  supply  of  witnesses  is  exhansted!" 
Campbell  v.  Sodiunl,  19  Yes.  554.  Whether  new  mterrogatories  can  now  be  exhibited 
before  a  oommiAsioner  under  the  English  rule,  is  douMed :  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1058, 
1085,  5th  Anu  ed.  tqL  i.  *916,  •982.  Bnt  the  practice  in  the  ooorts  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  far  as  is  known  to  the  author,  in  the  State  courts  also,  is  to  permit 
parties  to  file  new  interrogatories  to  different  witnesses,  from  time  to  time,  and  to  take 
out  new  comnussions,  aa  often  as  they  choose,  within  the  period  allowed  for  taking 
testimony  :  Keene  v,  Meade,  8  Peters  1, 10 ;  1  Hoffin.  Ch.Tr.  476.  [Sea  on^  YoL 
L  S  820.1] 
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ments  of  the  traih,  especially  where  the  party  has  so  artfuUy 
framed  his  interrogatories  as  to  elicit  testimony  only  as  to  the 
part  of  the  transaction  most  favorable  to  himself.  The  former  of 
these  objections  is  intended  to  be  obviated  not  only  by  the  entire 
secrecy  with  which  the  testimony  is  taken,  no  person  being  present 
except  the  examining  officer  and  the  witness,  but  also  by  the  rule, 
that,  until  all  the  testimony  is  taken,  and  the  depositions  are 
opened  and  given  out,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  until  publication  is 
passed,  neither  party  is  permitted  to  know  what  has  been  testi- 
fied; and  that,  after  publication,  no  witness  can  be  examined 
without  special  leave  of  the  court.  The  latter  objection  is  more 
difficult  of  remedy,  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the 
rule,  hereafter  to  be  expounded,  that,  in  order  to  give  weight  to 
evidence,  the  facts  which  it  is  intended  to  establish  must  previ- 
ously have  been  alleged  in  the  pleadings.^ 

§  258.  Burden  of  Proof ;  Fldaoiary  Relatioiui.  A  fui*ther  diver- 
sity between  the  course  of  courts  of  equity  and  courts  of  common 
law,  will  be  found  in  the  adjustment  of  the  burden  of  proof  in 
their  treatment  of  fiduciary  and  confidential  relations  between  the 
parties.  If,  for  example,  an  action  at  law  is  brought  upon  tho 
bond  of  a  client,  given  to  his  attorney,  it  will  ordinarily  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  plaintiff  to  produce  the  bond  and  prove  its  execution ; 
the  bond  being  held,  at  law,  conclusively  to  import  a  valuable  and 
adequate  consideration.  But  in  a  court  of  equity,  in  taking  an 
account  of  the  pecimiary  transactions  between  an  attorney  and.  his 
client,  the  production  of  a  bond,  given  by  the  latter  to  the  former, 
will  not  be  deemed  &u&Gient  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  debt  to  that 
amoimt,  but  the  burden  of  proof  will  still  be  on  the  attorney,  to 
prove  an  actual  payment  of  the  entire  consideration  for  which  the 
bond  was  given.^  The  great  principle  by  which  courts  of  equity 
are  governed  in  such  cases,  is  this,  that  he  who  bargains  in  mat- 
ter of  advantage,  with  a  person  placing  confidence  in  him,  is 
bound  to  show  that  a  reasonable  use  has  been  made  of  that  confi- 
dence.^ This  rule,  in  its  principle,  applies  equally  to  parents, 
guardians,  trustees,  pastors,  medical  advisers,  and  all  others, 
standing  in  confidential  relations  with  those  with  whom  they 
treat ;  the  burden  of  proof  being  devolved  in  equity  on  such  per- 

t  Adams's  Doctr.  of  Ea.  n.  867. 

^  Jones  V.  Thomas,  2  Y .  &  C.  498 ;  Lewes  v,  Morgazi,  8  T.  &  J.  280.  And  see 
1  Storj,  £q.  Jar.  §§  809-814. 

>  Gibson  v.  Jeyes,  0  Yea.  278,  per  Ld.  Eldon. 
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sons,  to  establish  affirmatively  the  perfect  fairness,  adequacy,  and 
equity  of  their  respective  claims.' 

§  254.  Amount  of  Evidenoe,  Again,  there  is  said  to  be  a  diver- 
sity in  the  arnount  or  quantity  of  evidence  which  those  courts  re- 
spectively require,  in  order  so  to  establish  allegations  of  fraud  or 
trust  as  to  entitle  the  party  to  a  verdict  or  a  decree.  In  both 
courts  the  rule  is  well  settled,  that  fraud  is  never  to  be  presumed, 
but  must  always  be  established  by  proofs.^  But  courts  of  equity, 
it  is  said,  will  act  upon  circumstances,  as  indicating  fraud,  which 
courts  of  law  would  not  deem  satisfactory  proofs ;  or,  in  other 
words,  will  grant  relief  upon  the  ground  of  fraud,  established  by 
presumptive  evidence,  which  evidence  courts  of  law  would  not 
always  deem  sufficient  to  justify  a  verdict.^  Examples  of  this 
class  are  found  where  courts  of  equity  will  order  the  delivery  up 
of  post  obit  and  marriage-brocage  bonds,  and  composition  bonds 
between  a  bankrupt  and  a  preferred  creditor,  to  induce  him  to 
sign  the  certificate ;  these  being  presumed  fraudulent.' 

*  Ibid.  And  see  1  Story,  Eq.  Jar.  §§  811-814,  and  cases  there  cited  ;  Hatch 
V.  Hatch,  9  Ves.  292,  296,  297  ;  4  Desaua.  681 ;  Huguenin  v.  Baseley,  14  Ves.  278  ; 
Thompson  v.  Heffeman,  4  Dro.  k  War.  285  ;  Popham  v.  Brooke,  5  Bass.  8  ;  Dent  v. 
Bennett,  7  Sim.  539  ;  Adams's  Doctr.  of  £q.  pp.  184,  185. 

^  Such  is  the  role  of  the  Roman  civil  law.  Dolv/m  ex  indiciia  perspieuis  probari 
convenit:  God.  lib.  2,  tit.  21,  1.  6.  Or,  as  the  commentators  expound  it,  iTuiiciis 
Claris  et  mcmifettiB:  Mascard.  de  Prob.  vol.  ii.  Concl.  531 ;  Menocn.  De  Preesmnpt 
lib.  4 ;  Pnesumpt.  12,  n.  2.  Mascardns,  in  commenting  on  the  rule,  Dolus  reffiUariter 
non  praesumilur,  states  a  large  nnmber  of  exceptions  to  the  role ;  but  in  truth,  they 
are  only  cases  in  which  fraud  is  indirectly  proved,  being  deduced  as  an  inference  of 
fact,  from  other  facts  proved  in  the  case,  as  is  ordinarily  done  by  juries,  in  trials  at 
law :  Mascard.  De  Prob.  vol.  ii.  Ooncl.  582.  The  indicia  of  fraud  which  he  ^ere 
enumerates  deserve  the  attention  of  the  student.     £See  VoL  I.  §§  34,  85,  48  a,  8O.3 

*  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §§  190-198,  and  cases  there  cited. 

'  Chesterfield  v.  Janssen,  1  Atk.  801,  352;  Fullagar  v.  Clark,  18  Ves.  481,  488. 
{The  foUowing  note  expresses  the  views  of  Judge  Redfield  as  they  were  stated  in  his 
edition  of  l^is  work  :  It  1b  not  safe  to  undertake  to  define  what  degree  or  kind  of  proof 
wdl  justify  a  court  of  equity  in  granting  relief  against  fraud.  For  the  proof  must  sat- 
isfy the  conscience  of  the  Chancellor,  or  court.  And  no  man  would  deem  it  prudent 
to  attempt  to  define  the  extent  of  that  indispensable  qualification  in  a  judge,  or  a  court, 
—  ^e  requisite  amount  or  quality  of  his  sense  of  justice.  And  men's  views  in  weigh- 
ing evidence  are  as  various  as  their  forms  or  their  features.  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
the  proof  must  be  sufficient  to  satisfv  the  mind  of  the  triers,  whether  court  or  jury,  of 
the  existence  of  fraud.  And  to  do  this  it  must  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  natural 
presumption  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  And  that  is  undoubtedly  one  of  considerable 
force.  Hence  we  do  not  expect  courts,  and  we  do  not  advise  juries,  to  find  fraud  except 
upon  reasonably  satisfactory  evidence.  And  we  are  by  no  means  certain,  that  iuries 
are  more  reluctant  to  act,  in  such  cases,  from  circumstances,  than  judges.  We  should 
incline  to  the  contrary  opinion.  Hence,  we  could  not  subscribe  rally  to  the  opinion 
that  courts  of  equity  will  find  fraud  upon  an^  less  proof,  or  any  different  proo^  from 
what  a  jury  will  require.  We  think  not.  A  jury  is,  in  general,  we  believe,  the  better, 
the  fairer,  and  more  competent  tribunal  to  investigate  a  question  of  fraud,  depending 
upon  circumstances.  And  besides,  if  we  admit  that  there  exists  in  courts  of  cnancery 
a  capacity,  or  right,  or  duty,  or  disposition,  to  find  fraud,  upon  less  proof,  or  different 
proof,  from  that  which  is  required  in  courts  of  law,  we  at  once  establish  a  ground  of 
preference  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  which  was  never  before  claimed,  and  one  of 

VOL.  m.  — 16 
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§  255.  These  Rulee  govern  the  BngUah  Gout  of  Chanoery.  These 
diversities  in  the  course  of  proceeding  appear  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  modifications  which  the  rules  of  evidence,  as 
they  exist  at  common  law,  have  imdergone  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England;  the  law  of  evidence,  as  administered  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  and  of  equity  being  in  other  respects 
generally  the  same. 

§  256.    And  the  Courts  of  Chanoery  in  the  United  States.    In  the 

national  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  where  the  jurisdiction, 
both  at  law  and  in  equity,  is  vested  in  the  same  courts,  the  course 
of  proceeding  is  nearly  the  same,  in  its  main  features,  as  it  was  in 
the  year  1841,  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  England ;  many 
of  whose  Orders  of  that  year  were  adopted  in  the  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice ordained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  1842;^  with  a  general 
reference  to  the  then  existing  English  practice  in  chancery,  as 
furnishing  just  analogies  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  in  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided 
for.^  The  same  general  course  of  practice  is  adopted  in  several 
of  the  individual  States,  which  still  retain  a  separate  Court  of 
Chancery,  distinct  from  the  courts  of  common  law.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.^  In  these  States,  therefore, 
at  least,  as  well  as  in  the  national  tribunals,  the  rules  of  evidence, 

a  very  invidious  cbaracter  in  its  practical  operation.  We  trust,  then*  that  no  one  will 
be  drawn  into  the  adoption  of  any  such  view  upon  the  subject.  We  only  desire  to 
caution  the  inexperienced  against  setting  out  with  any  such  view,  since  tne  general 
course  of  opinion  and  practice  is  now  decidedly  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  very 
common  now,  in  courts  of  equity,  to  send  issues  of  this  cnaracter  into  a  court  of  law, 
to  be  there  tried  by  a  jury.  And  in  the  English  courts  of  equity  they  are  sometimes 
tried  by  a  jury  summoned  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  :  past,  §  261. 

The  extent  of  responsibility  for  a  false  representation  is  thus  defined  in  a  recent  case 
(Barry  v,  Croskey,  2  Johns.  &  H.  21) :  Every  man  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  such  an  act,  upon  which  any  one  acts,  and  so  acting  suffers  loss  or 
injury,  provided  it  appears  that  the  representation  was  made  with  the  direct  intent  that 
it  should  be  so  acted  upon,  and  in  the  manner  which  occasions  the  iivjury  or  loss,  and 
where  such  injury  or  loss  is  the  direct  and  immediate  consequence  of  the  representation 
so  made :  Collins  v.  Cave,  6  H.  &  N.  131.  — Redfield.  ( 

^  Reg.  Gen.  Sup.  Court,  U.  S.  1  How.  pp.  xli-lxx. 

'  IK  p.  Ixix,  Reg.  xc.  The  course  of  chancery  practice  in  England  has  recently 
undergone  a  total  change  by  the  statute  of  15  &  16  Vict,  c  86,  and  the  new  orders 
thereupon  made  ;  greatly  simpli^ng  and  improving  the  proceedings.  See  note  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

*  The  office  of  chancellor  still  exists  in  Maryland,  but,  by  the  constitatioii,  as  re- 
vised and  adopted  in  1851,  it  is  to  cease  in  two  years  from  that  time.  See  art.  4,  §  28. 
In  Mississippi,  the  constitution  establishes  a  Superior  Court  of  Chancenr,  but  author- 
izes the  legislature  to  give  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  each  county  eauity  jurisdiction,  in 
cases  where  the  value  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  five  hundred  aoUars :  art.  4,  {  16. 
[There  have  been  many  statutory  changes,  of  coarse^  since  this  was  written.^ 
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peculiar  to  proceedings  in  chancery,  may  be  supposed  to  be  gener- 
ally recognized  and  observed ;  and  all  these  rules  it  is  proposed, 
for  that  reason,  to  state  and  explain ;  especially,  as  many  or  all 
of  them  may  be  applicable,  to  some  extent,  and  in  various  degrees, 
in  the  practice  of  the  other  States. 

§  257.  Rules  modified  in  Courts  of  Common  Law  having  limited 
Equity  Juilsdiction.  But  in  all  the  States,  except  those  above  named, 
the  jurisdiction  in  equity  is  vested  in  the  courts  of  common  law ; 
and  in  many  of  these,  the  course  of  proceeding,  in  several  impor- 
tant particulars,  has  been  so  materially  changed,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  construct  a  treatise  on  Evidence  in  Equity  equally 
applicable  or  useful  in  them  all.  Thus,  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Indiana,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California,  there 
is  no  distinction  in  the  forms  of  remedy  or  mode  of  trial,  in  civil 
cases  of  any  description,  whether  cognizable  in  other  States,  in 
courts  of  equity  or  of  common  law ;  ^  but  every  suit  is  prosecuted 
and  defended  by  one  uniform  mode  of  petition  and  answer,  to 
which  no  oath  is  required.^  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  these 
States  that  part  of  the  law  of  evidence  which  relates  to  the  effect 
of  the  defendant's  answer  as  evidence  in  the  cause  has  but  little 
force,  except  so  far  as  it  may  contain  voluntary  admissions  of  fact 
against  himself.^ 

§  258.    Proceeding  by  Bm  and  Answer.     In  all  the  States  not 

already  named,  the  proceeding  in  equity  is  understood  to  be  by 
bill  and  answer,  according  to  the  usual  practice  in  chancery; 

^  fTbis  is  now  the  law  in  many  other  States.  3 

*  The  Jadiciaiy  Act  of  Congress  (1789,  c  20,  §  84,  vol.  i.  p.  92)  provides  that  the 
laws  of  the  several  States,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of  the 
United  States  shall  otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall  he  regarded  as  rules  of  decision 
in  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  where  they  applv. 
This  provision  is  held  to  include  those  statutes  of  the  several  States  which  prescrihe 
rules  of  evidence  in  civil  cases,  in  trials  at  common  law :  M'Niel  v.  Holhrook,  12  Pet. 
84,  89.  But  it  has  heen  decided,  that  the  adoption  of  State  practice  must  not  be  un- 
derstood as  confounding  the  principles  of  law  and  equitv  ;  that  the  distinction  between 
law  and  equity  is  estabnshed  by  the  national  Constitution ;  and  that,  therefore,  though 
a  party  seeking  to  enforce  a  title  or  claim  at  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
may  proceed  according  to  the  forms  of  practice  adopted  in  the  State  where  the  remedy 
is  j>ur8ued ;  yet,  if  the  claim  is  an  equitable  one,  he  must  proceed  according  to  the  rules 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  prescribed  for  the  regulation  of 
proceedings  in  equity  ;  notwithstanding  the  State  laws  have  abolished  the  distinction 
of  forms  of  nroceeding  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  have  established  one  uniform  and 
peculiar  moae  of  remedy  for  all  cases:  Bennett  v.  Butterworth,  11  How.  (U.  S.)  669. 
And  see  Livingston  v.  Story,  9  Pet  682 ;  Gaines  v.  Relf,  15  id.  9. 

*  In  all  cases,  in  the  six  States  above  mentioned,  and  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
cases  in  ecjulty  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas 
provision  is  made  by  law  by  which  parties  may,  under  certain  regulations,  examine 
each  other  as  witnesses  in  the  cause,  thus  superseding,  to  a  great  extent,  tiie  use  of 
cross-bills.    See  atUe,  Vol.  I.  §  861,  n. 
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though  subject  to  some  modifications.  Thus,  in  Connecticut, 
though  the  complaint  is  by  bill,  the  defence  is  either  by  demurrer 
or  by  a  plea  of  general  denial  of  the  plaintiff's  complaint,  and 
this  without  oath,  no  oath  being  required  of  the  defendant,  except 
to  his  answer  to  a  bill  of  discovery ;  ^  or,  by  a  hearing  of  the  bill, 
without  plea,  the  defendant  being  permitted  at  the  hearing  to 
prove  any  matter  of  defence. 

§  259.  Brldenoe  may  be  oral  or  written.  In  many  other  States 
it  is  either  expressly  enacted,  or  implied  from  existing  enactments, 
and'therefore  always  permitted,  that  the  trials  of  fact,  in  chancery 
cases,  shall  or  may  be  by  witnesses  orally  examined  in  court,  or 
by  depositions,  taken  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  causes 
as  at  law.^  By  force  of  these  provisions,  therefore,  and  this  course 
of  practice,  all  that  portion  of  the  law  of  evidence  in  equity  which 
relates  to  the  mode  of  taking  testimony,  and  requires  it  to  be 
secret,  and  by  depositions,  is  rendered  obsolete  in  more  than  half 
the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

§  260.  Trial  by  Jury  In  Equity.  Another  and  very  material 
inroad  upon  the  regular  practice  in  chancery  is  made  in  those 
States  in  which  it  is  the  right  of  the  party  to  have  a  trial  by  jury 
of  all  questions  of  fact,  in  cases  in  equity,  as  well  as  at  law. 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  provided,  that  ^^  In 
suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved ;  and 
no  fact,  tried  by  jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law."  ^  This  provision  has  been  construed  to  embrace  all  suits, 
which  are  not  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  whatever  may 
be  the  peculiar  form  which  they  may  assume  to  settle  legal  rights ; 
and  the  latter  clause  of  the  article  has  been  held  to  be  a  substan- 
tial and  independent  clause.^    This  being  the  case,  the  question 

I  Dutton'8  Dig.  pp.  521,  525,  526,  580  ;  Broome  v.  BeeTS,  6  Conn.  208,  209. 

1  Sach  of  course  is  the  practice  in  those  States  where  but  one  form  of  remedy  is 
pursued  in  aU  civil  cases.  See,  also,  Missouri,  Rev.  Stat  1845,  c  187,  art.  8,  §§  10, 
11 ;  Geoi^  Hotchk.  Dig.  pp.  588,  584 ;  1  CobVs  Dig.  p.  276,  Code  1875,  §  4207 ; 
South  Carolina,  4  Oriff.  Reg.  880,  870  ;  Illinois,  Rev.  Stat.  1845,  c.  40,  §  11  ;  Stat  of 
1849,  Feb.  12,  §  1,  Rev.  Stat  1880,  191,  §  40 ;  Florida,  Thomp.  Dig.  p.  461 ;  Ohio, 
Rev.  Stat  1841,  e.  46,  §  1 ;  Michigan,  Rev.  Stat  1846,  c.  90,  §§  49-51,  57 ;  Broome 
V.  Beers,  supra;  Massachusetts,  Stat  1852,  o.  812,  §  85;  {Mass.  Pub.  Stat  c.  169, 
§  66;  Pingree  o.  Coffin,  12  Cush.  600.} 

^  Const  United  States,  Amendments,  art  7.  CThu  right  cannot  be  impaired  by 
blending  with  a  daim  cognizable  at  law  a  demand  for  equitable  relief:  Scott  v.  Neely, 
140  U.  S.  106.3 

^  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  3  Peters  483.    In  this  case,  which  was  bronght  ap  from 
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may  well  arise  whether  the  finding  of  the  jury  is  not  thereby 
rendered  condusiye,  in  issues  out  of  chancery. 

Louisiana,  where  all  civil  proceedings  are  by  petition  and  answer,  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  expounded  the  article  in  question  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "At  tne  time"  (referring  to  the  time  of  its  adoption),  *' there  were  no 
States  in  the  Union  the  basis  of  whose  jurisprudence  was  not  essentially  that  of  the 
common  law  in  its  widest  meaning ;  and  probably  no  States  were  contemplated,  in 
which  it  would  not  exist.    The  phrase  '  common  law,'  found  in  this  clause,  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  equity,  and  admiralty,  and  maritime  jurisprudence.    The  Consti- 
tution had  declared,  in  the  third  article,  '  that  the  judicial  power  shidl  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority,'  etc.,  and  to  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  juriediUion.     It  is  well  known  that  in  civil  causes,  in 
courts  of  e([uity  and  admiralty,  juries  do  not  intervene,  and  that  courts  of  equity  use 
the  trial  by  jary  only  in  extraordinary  causes,  to  inform  the  conscience  of  the  court 
When,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  amendment  requires  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  preserved  in  suits  at  common  law,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  this  distinc- 
tion was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  amendment     By  common  law,  they 
meant  what  the  Constitution  denominated  in  the  third  article  *law,'  not  merely  suits 
which  the  common  law  recognized  among  its  old  and  settled  proceedings,  but  suits  in 
which  legal  rights  were  to  be  ascertained  and  determined,  in  conti:adiBtinction  to  those 
where  equitable  rights  alone  were  recognized,  and  equitable  remedies  were  administered ; 
or  where,  as  in  the  admiralty,  a  mixture  of  public  law,  and  of  maritime  law  and  equity, 
was  often  found  in  the  same  suit    Probably  there  were  few,  if  any.  States  in  the  Union 
in  which  some  new  legal  remedies,  differing  from  the  old  common-law  forms,  were  not 
in  use;  but  in  which,  however,  the  trial  by  jury  intervened,  and  the  general  rec^ula- 
tions  in  other  respects  were  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.    Proceedings 
in  cases  of  partition,  and  of  foreign  and  domestic  attachment,  might  be  cited  as  ex- 
aronles  variously  adopted  and  modified.     In  a  just  sense,  the  amendment,  then,  may 
well  be  construed  to  embrace  all  suits  which  are  not  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdico 
tion,  whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  form  which  they  may  assume  to  settle  legal  rights. 
And  Congress  seems  to  have  acted  with  reference  to  this  exposition  in  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789,  c.  20  (which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  proposal  of  this  amendment) ; 
for  in  the  ninth  section  it  is  provided,  that  '  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  in  the  District 
Courts  in  all  causes,  except  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  shall 
be  by  jury* ;  *  and  in  the  twelfth  section  it  is  provided,  that  '  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact 
in  the  Circuit  Courts  shall,  in  all  suits,  except  those  of  equity,  and  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdietiof^  be  by  jury  ; '  and  again,  in  the  thirteenth  section  it  is  provided, 
that,  '  the  trial  of  issues  of  fiict  m  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  actions  at  law  against  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  shall  be  by  jury.'    But  the  other  clause  of  the  amendment 
is  still  more  important ;  and  we  read  it  as  a  substantial  and  independent  clause.    '  No 
fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-exaininable,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States, 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law.'    This  is  a  prohibition  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  re-examine  any  facts  tried  by  a  jury  in  any  other  manner.    The 
only  modes  known  to  the  common  law  to  re-examine  such  facts,  are  the  granting  of  a 
new  trial  by  the  court  where  the  issue  was  tried,  or  to  which  the  record  was  properly 
returnable ;  or  the  award  of  a  venire  facias  de  novo,  by  an  appellate  court,  for  some 
error  of  law  which  intervened  in  the  proceedings.     The  Jadiciary  Act  of  1798,  e.  20, 
{17,  has  given  to  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States  'power  to  grant  new  trials  in 
cases  where  there  has  been  a  trial  by  jury,  for  reasons  for  which  new  trials  have  usually 
been  granted  in  the  courts  of  law.'    Ana  the  appellate  jurisdiction  has  also  been  amply 
given  by  the  same  act  (§§  22,  24)  to  this  court  to  redress  errors  of  law ;  and  for  such 
errors  to  award  a  new  trial,  in  suits  at  law  which  have  been  tried  by  a  jury.     Was  it 
the  intention  of  Congress,  by  the  general  language  of  the  act  of  1825,  to  alter  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and  to  confer  on  it  the  power  of  granting  a  new  trial 
oy  a  re-examination  of  the  facts  tried  by  the  jury  T  to  enable  it,  after  trial  by  jury,  to 
do  that  in  respect  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  sitting  in  Louisiana,  which  is 
denied  to  such  courts  sitting  in  all  the  other  States  in  the  Union  ?    We  think  not. 
Ko  general  words  purporting  only  to  regulate  the  practice  of  a  particular  court,  to  con- 
form its  modes  of  proceeding  to  those  prescribed  by  the  State  to  its  own  courts,  ouebt, 
in  our  judgment,  to  receive  an  interpretation  which  would  create  so  important  an  alter- 
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§  261.  Same  Snbjeot.  In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  it  will  be 
expedient  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  object  and  effect  of  a 
trial  by  jury,  in  proceedings  which  are  strictly  according  to  the 
ancient  course  in  chancery.  The  Chancellor  has  no  power  to 
summon  a  jury  to  attend  him ;  but  tries  the  whole  matter  in  con- 
troversy alone,  ^  By  the  theory  of  equity  proceedings,  the  court 
addresses  itself  as  the  conscience  of  the  defendant,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  adduced  to  confirm  or  to  refute  the  answer  he  may  give, 
upon  his  oath,  or  to  sustain  the  allegations  in  the  bill  which  he  is 
unable  to  answer,  and  to  enlighten  the  conscience  of  the  Chancel- 
lor as  to  the  decree  which  in  equity  he  ought  to  render.  He  may, 
if  he  pleases,  assume  to  himself  the  determination  of  every  mat- 
ter of  fact  suggested  by  the  record :  but  if  the  facts  are  strongly 
controverted  and  the  evidence  is  nearly  balanced ;  or  if  one  of 
the  parties  has  a  peculiar  right  to  a  public  trial,  upon  the  fullest 
investigation,  as,  if  the  will  of  his  ancestor,  or  his  own  legiti- 
macy and  title  as  heir-at-law,  is  questioned;  or  the  Chancellor 
feels  a  difficulty  upon  the  facts,  too  great  to  be  removed  by  the 
report  of  the  Master  or  Commissioner,  —  in  these,  and  other 
cases  of  the  like  character,  it  is  the  practice  in  general  for  the 
Chancellor  to  direct  an  issue  to  be  tried  at  law,  to  relieve  his 
own  conscience,  and  to  be  satisfied,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  facts  in  controversy.^    The  object 

ation  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  securing  the  trial  by  jury.  Especially  ought  it 
not  to  receive  such  an  interpretation  when  there  is  a  power  ffiven  to  the  inferior  court 
itself  to  prevent  any  discrepancy  between  the  State  laws  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  ;  so  that  it  would  be  left  to  its  sole  discretion  to  supersede,  or  to  give  conclusive 
effect  in  the  appellate  court  to,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  !  If,  indeed,  the  construction 
contended  for  at  the  bar  were  to  be  given  to  the  act  of  Congress,  we  entertain  the  most 
serious  doubts  whether  it  would  not  be  unconstitutional.  No  court  ought,  unless  the 
terms  of  an  act  rendered  it  unavoidable,  to  give  a  construction  to  it  which  would  in- 
volve a  violation,  however  unintentional,  of  the  Constitution.  The  terms  of  the  present 
act  may  weU  be  satisfied  by  limiting  its  operation  to  modes  of  practice  and  proceeding 
in  the  court  below,  without  changing  the  effect  or  conclusiveness  of  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  upon  the  facts  litigated  at  the  trial.  Nor  is  there  any  inconvenience  from  this 
construction  ;  for  the  party  has  still  his  remedy,  by  bill  of  exceptions,  to  bring  the  facts 
in  review  before  the  appellate  court,  so  far  as  those  facts  bear  upon  any  question  of  law 
arising  at  the  trial ;  and,  if  there  be  any  mistake  of  the  facts,  the  court  below  is  com- 
petent to  redress  it  by  granting  a  new  trial/*    See  3  Peters  446,  449. 

^  1  Spence  on  £q.  Jur.  887. 

«  2  Daniell's  Chan.  Pract  1285,  1286,  and  notes  by  Perkins,  6th  (Am.)  ed.  vol.  iu 
*1083-*1085,  1  Hoffin.  Ch.  Pr.  602,  603 ;  8  Bl.  Comm.  452,  468 ;  Hall  ».  Doran, 
6  Clarke  (Iowa)  488.  See  Brewster  r.  Bours,  8  Cal.  601.  {But  where  there  is  no  con- 
flict of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  material  facts,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  decide  the 
question  without  referring  it  to  the  jury :  Hildreth  v.  Schillenger,  10  N.  J.  Eq.  196  ; 
Dougan  v.  Blocher,  24  Pa.  St.  28  ;  see  also  Reed  v.  Cline,  9  Gratt.  ( Va.)  136  ;  Smith 
V.  Betty,  11  id.  762.  As  an  issue  can  be  directed  only  where  the  evidence  creates  a 
doubt,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  omitted  evidence,  the  party  claiming  the  issue  must 
first  pro?e  his  case  by  regular  depositions :  Adams*8  £q.  376 ;  Clayton  v.  Meadows, 
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of  a  trial  at  law  thus  being  solely  ^'  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
the  conscience  of  the  court,"  it  results  th^t  the  yerdict  is  not 
conclusive  or  binding  on  the  court ;  but  the  Chancellor  is  still 
at  liberty,  if  he  pleases,  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  nullity,  and  to 
decide  against  it,  or  to  send  it  back  to  another  jury.^ 

§  262.  Same  Subject.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  power 
in  the  Chancellor  to  disregard  the  finding  of  the  jury  cannot 
exist  in  any  of  the  United  States  where  the  trial  of  facts, 
in  cases  in  equity,  is  secured  to  the  parties  by  constitutional  or 
statute  law  as  a  matter  of  right  The  law,  in  granting  such 
right,  where  it  is  seasonably  asserted  by  the  party,  takes  away 
from  the  Chancellor  the  authority  to  determine  any  question  of 
fact  material  to  the  decision,  and  refers  it  exclusively  to  the 
jury;  the  judge  retaining  only  the  power  to  apply  the  law  of 
equity  to  the  facts  found  by  the  jury,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  at  common  law.  It  is  only  where  no  such 
right  of  the  party  is  recognized  by  law,  and  where  the  resort  to 

2  Hare  29  ;  Whitaker  v,  ITewman,  ib.  802  ;  Hildreth  r.  Shillenger,  10  N.  J.  Eq.  196  ; 
Fisler  v,  Poroh,  ib.  243.  In  ti^e  English  chancery  practice  it  is  allowable  to  try  the 
facts  in  a  case  by  a  jury  summoned  into  the  Chancery  Court,  although  it  is  said  that 
this  is  not  generally  done,  unless  both  parties  desire  it,  or  unless  special  reasons  exist, 
such  as  saving  expense  or  delay ;  still  it  would,  with  us,  afford  the  preferable  mode  of 
coming  at  such  trial,  and  save  much  of  the  embarrassment  of  formally  drawing  up  the 
issue :  Peters  v.  Rule,  6  Jur.  N.  8.  61.  In  Black  ».  Lamb,  1  Beasley  (N.  J.)  128,  it  is 
held  that  "  the  issue  must  be  tried  as  a  strict  issue  at  law  ;  and  tne  rules  of  law  in 
regard  to  evidence,  its  admissibility,  and  the  weight  of  it,  govern  the  proceedings,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  have  been  otherwise  regulated  by  the  terms  of  the  issue"  out  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  But  an  order  made  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  certain  evi- 
dence shall  be  read  at  the  trial,  is  binding  on  the  judge  who  conducts  the  trial,  even  if 
the  evidence  would  be  excluded  by  rules  of  law.  See  Yingling  v,  Hesson,  16  Md.  112  ; 
Ringwalt  v,  Ahl,  86  Pa.  St.  336.  |  [Where  the  chancellor  adopts  the  finding  of  a  jury, 
the  appellate  court  will  not  consider  formal  exceptions  to  rulings  on  the  trial  of  issues 
before  the  jury :  Wilson  v.  Riddle,  128  U.  S.  608.] 

»  Gresley  on  Eq.  Evid.  pp.  498,  527,  628  ;  Barnes  ».  Stuart,  1  Y.  &  C.  189,  per 
Alderson,  B.  {It  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chancellor  to  award  a  feigned  issue  or 
not ;  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  a  feigned  issue  is  not  conclusive  upon  the  Chan- 
cellor. He  may  have  the  case  tried  again  and  again,  and  make  his  decree  contrary  to 
such  verdicts  as  are  not  agreeable  to  his  sense  of  justice  :  U.  S.  v.  Samperyac,  1 
Hempst.  C.  C.  118  ;  Lansing  v,  Russell,  13  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  610 ;  [Idaho,  etc.  Co.  v, 
Bradbury,  182  U.  S.  509  ;  Seisler  v.  Smith,  46  N.  £.  998,  Ind. ;  Stevens  v,  Shannahan, 
160  111.  830  ;  Caldwell  v.  Brown,  56  Kan.  566  ;  Hoore  v.  Copp,  119  Cal.  429  ;  Hull  v. 
Watts,  27  S.  E.  829,  Va.  Or  he  may  give  bindins  instructions :  Baldwin  v,  Taylor, 
166  Pa.  507.  In  Rhode  Island  the  verdict  is  conclusive  if  reconcilable  with  the  evi- 
dence :  Peckham  v,  Armstrong,  40  A.  419,  R.  I.  See  also  post,  §  266,  n.  5.1  And 
after  a  Court  of  Chanceir  has  referred  certain  issues  to  a  court  of  law  for  trial  by  jury, 
and  the  jury  has  decided  some  of  them  and  been  unable  to  agree  upon  others,  the  cause 
may  then  be  decided  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  upon  the  whole  record,  including  the 
report  of  the  trial  at  law,  provided  such  court  finos  itself  able  to  dispose  of  the  cause 
satisfactorily  upon  all  the  evidence  before  it :  Adams  v.  Soule,  88  V t.  538 ;  Converse  v. 
Hartley,  81  Conn.  880.  That  the  evidence  introduced  on  the  trial  of  an  issue  sent  to 
the  jury  was  not  returned  with  the  verdict  to  the  equity  side  of  the  court  is  no  sufficient 
reason  why  the  court  should  not  enter  a  decree :  Saylor's  Appeal,  89  Pa.  St.  497.] 
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a  jury  is  left  to  the  diBCretion  of  the  judge,  in  aid  of  his  own 
judgment,  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  finding  of  the 
jury,  or  to  determine  the  facts  for  himseU. 

§  268.  Bffftot  of  Vardlot.^  That  the  verdict  of  the  jury  may  be 
conclusive,  even  in  the  national  tribunals,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  exposition  which  has  been  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  by  which  the  trial  by  jury  is 
secured.  Thus,  in  the  case  in  Louisiana,  above  cited,^  which 
was  instituted  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  that  State,  which 
is  uniform  in  all  cases,  the  cause  was  tried  by  a  special  jury  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
writ  of  error,  foimded  on  the  refusal  of  the  district  judge  to 
order  that  the  evidence  be  taken  down  in  writing,  according  to 
the  course  of  practice  in  that  State,  which  is  required  by  law, 
to  enable  the  appellate  court  to  exercise  the  power  of  granting  a 
new  trial,  and  of  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court. 
But  the  exception  was  overruled,  on  the  ground  that  the  error 
complained  of  was  in  a  matter  of  practice  only,  which  could  not 
regularly  be  assigned  for  error;  and  that  by  the  Constitution,^ 
"  No  fact-,  once  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law;"  and  that  no  power  was  given  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  reverse  a  judgment  for  any  error  in  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  at  the  triaL  It  seems,  therefore,  that  where  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  set  aside 
for  some  cause  known  in  the  rules  for  granting  new  trials  at 
common  law,  it  is  conclusive  upon  the  parties  and  upon  the 
court;  and  this,  whether  the  verdict  were  rendered  upon  a 
feigned  issue  sent  out  of  chancery  to  the  court  of  common  law ; 
or  upon  an  issue  framed  upon  a  bill  in  equity  in  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  both  in  equity  and  at  common  law;  or  in  a  civil  suit 
at  common  law. 

§  264.  Trial  by  Jury  in  Bquity.  In  several  of  the  individiuA 
States,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  secured,  either  in  their  con- 
stitutions or  statutes,  in  express  terms.  Thus  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Maine  it  is  provided,  that,  ^^In  all  civil  suits,  and  in  all 

1  rSee  §  261,  ante,'} 

^  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  supra,  §  260.  And  see  Story  on  the  Constitution,  toL  Ui. 
pp.  626-648,  §S  1754-1766. 

*  Const.  U.  S.  Amendments,  art  7. 
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controyersies  concerning  property,  the  parties  shall  have  a  right 
to  a  trial  by  jury,  except  in  cases  where  it  has  heretofore  been 
otherwise  practised.^  A  similar  proyision,  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  is  found  in  the  constitutions  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts;^  and  this  has  been  construed  to  give  the  right 
to  a  trial  of  all  material  facts  by  the  jury,  even  in  cases  in 
equity.^    In  the  constitution  of  Vermont,  it  is  declared,  that, 

1  Maine,  Const  art  1,  §  20.     (Adopted  in  1820.) 

*  New  Hampshire,  Const  (1792),  part  1,  art.  20  ;  Massachusetts,  Const  (1780), 
part  1,  art.  15.  In  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  there  is  an  exception  of  *'  cases 
on  the  high  seas,  and  such  as  relate  to  mariners'  wages,*'  should  '*  the  le^^sbiture  here- 
after find  it  necessary  to  alter  it" 

'  Such  is  understood  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges,  in  the  case  of  the 
Charles  Biver  Bridge,  7  Pick.  844,  868,  869,  though  a  formal  adjudication  of  the  point 
was  waived,  as  unnecessary  in  that  cause.  The  langui^  was  as  follows  :  **  The  article 
relied  on  is  in  no  ambiguous  language  ;  nothing  could  more  explicitly  declare  l^e  in- 
tention of  the  people,  tnat,  with  the  exceptions  therein  contained,  the  riffht  to  trial 
by  jury  should  never  be  invaded.  Now  tne  case  presented  by  this  bill  is  a  contro- 
versy conceruinff  property,  and  it. is  also  a  suit  Mtweeu  parties;  so  that,  unless  it 
is  a  case  in  which,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a  different  mode 
of  trial  could  be  said  to  have  been  practised,  it  Ib  most  clearly  included  in  the  article. 
But  we  wish  not  to  decide  this  question  now,  believing  it  not  to  be  necessaiy,  and  that 
further  time  might  enable  us  to  show  that  the  case  comes  within  the  practice.  We 
find  that  the  colonial  legislature,  in  1685,  vested  in  the  County  Courts  as  ample 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  equity  as  exists  in  the  Ck)nrts  of  Chancery  in  England.  That 
statute  continued  in  force  until  the  grant  of  the  provincial  chaiter  in  1691,  b^.  which 
the  colonial  statute  was  probably  considered  to  be  repealed.  After  the  charter  m  1692, 
the  whole  chancery  power  was  vested  in  the  governor  and  eight  of  the  council,  with  a 
power  to  delegate  it  to  a  chancellor  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  next  year 
the  legislature,  declaring  that  this  mode  adjuinistering  the  power  was  found  in  prac- 
tice to  be  inconvenient,  repealed  the  law,  and  transferred  the  power  to  three  com* 
missioners ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  this  tribunal  was  superseded,  and  a  High  Court 
of  Chancery  was  established.  We  have  it  from  tradition,  and  1  have  seen  it  somewhere 
in  history,  that  these  several  acts  became  null  and  void  by  reason  of  the  negative  of  the 
king,  which  was  exercised  according  to  the  charter,  within  three  years  after  their 
enactment ;  they  were,  however,  in  force,  according  to  the  provisions  of  tb^  charter  un- 
til the  veto  of  the  king  was  made  known  to  the  constituted  authorities  here.  Now, 
whether  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  people,  had  reference  to  those  former 
chancery  tribunals,  when  they^ adopted  the  exception  to  the  general  provision  in  the 
fifteenth  article,  may  admit  of*  question  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the 
word  '  heretofore,'  in  the  exception,  could  hardly  be  applicable  to  a  practice  which  had 
ceased  to  exist  nearly  a  century  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  In  regard  to 
probate  cases,  and  suits  for  redemption  of  mortgages,  the  practice  of  trying  facts  by 
the  court  instead  of  the  jury  had  continued  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  Ck)nstitution. 
Bat  we  say  again,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  decide  this  question  now,  any  farther  than 
to  declare,  that  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  fifteenth  article  does  not  require  that 
a  suit  in  chancery  shall  be  tried  just  as  a  suit  at  common  law  would  be,  and  that  there 
is  no  necessity  that  the  whole  case  shall  be  put  to  the  jury.  The  most  that  can  be 
made  of  the  article  is,  that  all  controverted  facts  deemed  essential  to  the  fair  and  full 
trial  of  the  case  shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  jury,  if  the  parties,  or  either  of  them, 
require  it  And  whether  the  facts  proposed  to  1)e  so  tried  are  essential  or  not  must 
of  necessity  be  determined  by  the  court.  There  may  be  many  facts  stated  in  a  bill 
and  deniea  in  an  answer,  and  also  facts  alleged  in  the  answer,  which  are  wholly  im- 
material to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  such  facts  the  court  may  refuse  to  put  to  the 
jury ;  just  as,  in  an  action  at  common  law,  if  a  party  offers  to  prove  facts  which  are 
irrelevant  the  court  may  reject  the  proof ;  and  as  immaterial  issues,  even  after  verdict 
may  be  rejected  as  nngatory.  The  right  of  the  party  to  go  to  the  jury  is  preserved,  if 
he  is  allowed  that  course  in  regard  to  all  such  tacts  as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  issue 
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"  when  an  issue  in  fact,  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  a  jury,  is 
joined  in  a  court  of  law,  the  parties  have  a  right  to  a  trial  by 
jury,  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred. "  *  Whether  this  provision 
has  ever  been  adjudged  to  extend  to  proceedings  in  equity,  sub- 
sequent to  the  creation  of  a  Court  of  Chancery  in  that  State,  we 
are  not  informed.  In  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  the  language 
is  more  general;  it  being  declared,  that,  ^Mn  controversies 
respecting  property,  and  suits  between  man  and  man,  the  ancient 
trial  by  jury  of  twelve  men  is  preferable  to  any  other,  and  ought 
to  be  held  sacred.^  In  that  of  California,  it  is  provided,  that, 
''  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  secured  to  all,  and  remain 
inviolate  for  ever ;  but  a  jury  trial  may  be  waived  by  the  parties, 
in  all  civil  cases,  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law."^  By 
the  constitution  of  New  York,  it  is  to  remain  inviolate  for  ever, 
^4n  all  cases  in  which  it  has  been  heretofore  used;"  unless 
waived  in  civil  cases  by  the  parties.'  But  by  the  force  of  sub- 
sequent provisions  of  the  Code  of  Procedure,  abolishing  the 
distinction  between  proceedings  in  equity  and  at  law,  it  is  con- 
ceived that  the  facts,  in  all  cases,  may  be  tried  by  jury,  if 
demanded.^  Undoubtedly  they  may  be  in  Louisiana,  where  this 
right  is  granted  generally,  in  all  cases,  if  required  by  either 
party ;  ®  and  probably,  also,  in  those  other  States  where  the  sole 
remedy  is  by  petition  and  answer,  no  distinction  existing 
between  remedies  in  equity  and  at  law ;  as  in  the  case  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Georgia,  and  in  the  other  States  before  mentioned. 
In  Delaware,  it  is  required  by  the  constitution  that  "trial  by 
jury  shall  be  as  heretofore ; "  but  it  seems  to  be  extended,  by 
statute,  to  all  cases.  ^    In  the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 

for  trial."  In  New  Hampshire,  the  (jiiestion,  whether  the  defendant,  in  a  biU  in 
equity,  has  a  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  bv  jury,  of  the  material  &ct8  in  issue,  was 
a  point  directly  in  judgment,  and  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  :  Marston  v»  Brackett, 
9  N.  H.  336,  349.     And  see  N.  H.  Rev.  St.  1842,  c.  171,  §  8. 

*  Vermont,  Const  (1798),  o.  1,  art.  12. 

*  Virginia,  Const  (1796,  1851),  Bill  of  Rights,  §  11. 

«  California,  Const  (1849),  art.  1,  §3,  St  1850,  c.  142,  §§  186,  160. 

7  New  York,  Const  (1846),  art.  1,  §2. 

B  N.  Y.  Code  of  Procedure,  §§  62,  208,  221,  225,  [252,  266,  270] ;  Lyon  v.  Ayres, 
1  Code  Rep.  n.  s.  257. 

9  Louisiana,  Ckxle  of  Practice,  §§494,  495  ;  Texas,  Const  (1845),  art.  4,  §§  16,  18, 
19  ;  ib.  art  1,  §  12. 

10  Delaware,  Const  (1831),  art.  1,  §  4.  In  the  constitution  of  this  State,  in  1776, 
it  was  declared,  **  That  trial,  by  jury,  of  facts,  where  they  arise,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
securities  of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  the  people : "  Declaration  of  Kights, 
art.  13.  And  accordingly,  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1852,  c.  95,  §  1,  it  is  enacted, 
that  *'  where  matters  of  fact,  proper  to  be  tried  by  jury,  shall  arise  in  any  cause  de- 
pending in  chanceiy,  the  Chancellor  shall  order  such  facts  to  trial  by  issues  at  the  bar 
of  the  Superior  Court." 
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cut.  New  Jersey,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Iowa,  the 
constitutional  provision  is  simply,  that  ^Hhe  right  of  trial  by 
jury  shall  remain  inviolate ; "  the  words  being  in  each  constitu- 
tion nearly  the  same,  and  without  qualification.^^  The  same 
provision  exists  in  the  constitution  of  Indiana,  where  it  is 
expressly  extended  to  all  civil  cases;  in  those  of  Maryland, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  where  it  is  applied  only  to  ^  all  cases 
at  law,"  or  to  "civil  proceedings  in  courts  of  law;"  and  in 
those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  it  is  qualified  by 
the  addition  of  the  words  "as  heretofore  used  in  this  State." 
It  is  qualified  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania.^ In  the  constitution  of  Michigan,  it  is  provided,  that 
"  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain,  but  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  waived  in  all  civil  cases,  unless  demanded  by  one  of  the 
parties,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,"  —  a 
provision  apparently  copied  from  that  in  New  York,  with  a 
studious  omission  of  the  words  "in  all  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  heretofore  used."" 

§  265.  Same  Subject.  In  other  States,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
those  above  mentioned,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  all  civil 
cases,  without  exception,  is  further  secured  by  statute.  Thus,  in 
the  code  of  Iowa,  it  is  enacted,  that  issues  of  fact  shall  be  tried 
by  the  court,  unless  one  of  the  parties  require  a  jury.^  And  in 
North  Carolina,  it  is  made  ^^  the  duty  of  the  court  to  direct  the 
trial  of  such  issues  as  to  the  court  may  appear  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  practice  in  chancery,  in  such  cases."  ^  In 
Georgia,  the  superior  and  inferior  courts,  which  are  courts  of 
general  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  have 
"  full  power  and  authority  "  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  in 
their  respective  tribunals  by  jury ;  ^  and  the  course  of  such  trials, 

u  Bhode  Island,  Const.  (1842)  art  1,  §  15;  Connecticut,  Const.  (1818)  art.  1,  §21; 
New  Jersey,  Const.  (1^^^)  art.  1,  §  7  ;  Florida,  Const.  (1838)  art.  1,  §6  ;  Mississippi, 
Const.  (1817, 1832)  art.  1,  §  28 ;  Tennessee,  Const.  (1796,  1835)  art.  1,  $  6  ;  Kentucky, 
Const.  (1799)  art.  18,  §8  ;  Ohio,  Const  (1802,  1851)  art.  1,  §  5  ;  Alabama,  Const 

il819)  art  1,  §28  ;  Missouri,  Const.  (1821)  art.  11,  §  8 ;  Arkansas,  Const  (1836)  art  2, 
6  ;  Texas,  Const  (1846)  art.  1,  §  12  ;  Iowa,  Const  (1844)  art.  2,  §  9. 
u  IndUna,  Const  (1816,  1851)  art.  1,  §20  ;  Maryland,  Const  (1851)  art.  10,  §4; 
Illinois,  Const  (1818,  1847)  art.  18,  §  6  ;  Wisconsin,  Const  (1848)  art.  1,  §5  ;  South 
Carolina,  Const.  (1790)  art.  9,  §6 ;  Geoi^  Const.  (1798,  1839)  art  4,  §  5  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, Const  (1838)  art.  9,  §  6. 
u  Michigan,  Const  (1836,  1850)  art  6,  §  27. 
1  Iowa,  Code  of  1851,  §  1772. 
s  North  Carolina,  Rev.  Stat  1836,  vol.  i.  c  82,  §  4. 
•  Hotchk.  Dig.  p.  529,  §  149  ;  1  Cobb's  Dig.  p.  463. 
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in  cases  in  equity,  is  provided  for  by  the  general  rules   in 
equity.* 

§  266.  Same  Sabjeot.  In  view  of  these  express  declarations 
respecting  the  great  value  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  right,  and  the  care  taken  for  its  preservation,  no  one 
will  deny  that  it  is  a  mode  of  trial  highly  favored,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  general  welfare.  And  therefore  it  may  deserve 
to  be  considered,  whether  in  those  States  where  courts  of  equity 
are  ^^  authorized  and  empowered,"  or  ^^  permitted,"  to  direct  issues 
to  the  jury  for  the  trial  of  material  facts,  it  be  not  their  duty 
so  to  do,  and  whether  the  parties  may  not  demand  it  of  right ; 
unless,  perhaps,  in  those  cases  where  the  statute  expressly  leaves 
it  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  —  it  being  the  well-known  rule  of 
law,  that  words  of  permission,  in  a  statute,  if  tending  to  promote 
the  public  benefit,  or  involving  the  rights  of  third  persons,  are 
always  held  to  be  compulsory.^  Such  permission  and  authority  to 
direct  a  trial  by  jury,  ^^  if  there  be  an  issue  as  to  matter  of  fact, 
which  shall  render  the  intervention  of  a  jury  necessary,"  is  found 
in  the  statute  of  Arkansas,  and  is  copied,  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
in  that  of  Wisconsin.^  In  Alabama,  the  courts,  sitting  in  chan- 
cer},  '^  may  direct  an  issue  or  fact  to  be  tried  whenever  they  judge 
it  necessary."  '  In  Virginia,  "  any  court,  wherein  a  chancery  case 
is  pending,  may  direct  an  issue  to  be  tried  in  such  court,  or  in 
any  circuit,  county,  or  corporation  court."  *  The  precise  construc- 
tion of  these  provisions,  and  whether  they  would  justify  the  court 
in  refusing  to  grant  a  trial  of  material  facts  by  jury,  when  claimed 
by  the  parties,  yet  remains  to  be  settled.  Probably  few  judges,  at 
the  present  day,  in  any  State  where  the  law  is  not  perfectly  clear 
against  it,  would  venture  to  deny  such  an  application,  in  a  case 
proper  for  a  jury,  nor  to  disregard  the  verdict,  if  fairly  rendered, 

«  Hotchk.  Dig.  pp.  958,  954,  Reg.  1,  6. 

1  So  beld  in  R.  ».  Mayor,  etc  of  Hastinga,  1  D.  &  R.  148,  where  the  words  were 
**  fnay  have  poioer  to  have  and  hold  a  court  of  record,"  etc.  So,  where  the  church-wardens 
and  overseers  ^uUl  have  power  and  authority  to  make  a  rate  to  reimburse  the  constable  : 
B.  V,  Barlow,  2  Salk.  609.  So,  where  the  Chancellor  may  grant  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy :  BackweU's  Case,  1  Va.  152.  So,  where  the  trustees  of  a  public  charity, 
under  the  wiU  of  the  founder,  may  remove  a  pensioner,  for  certain  causes  :  Att'y-Gen. 
p.  Lock,  8  Atk.  164.  And  see  Newburg  Tump.  Co.  v.  Miller,  5  Johns.  Ch.  118  ;  R.  v. 
Commissioners  of  Flockwold,  2  Chitty  261;  D warns  on  Stat.  712  ;  R,  v.  Derby,  Skin. 
870;  1  Kent  Comm.  517;  Simonton,  Ex  parte,  9  Port  890;  Malcolm  v.  Rogers, 
5  Cowen  188  ;  1  Pet.  64. 

*  Arkansas,  Rev.  St  1887,  c  28,  §  64.  Cf.  Dig.  of  Stat  9  4642 ;  Wisconsin,  Rev. 
St  1849,  c.  84,  S  81. 

s  Toulm.  Dig.  487 ;  English's  Dig.  c.  28,  §  62. 

«  Virginia,  P^v.  Code,  1849,  c.  177,  §  4  and  n. 
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upon  a  legal  trial.  And  in  proportion  to  the  duty  of  directing  an 
issue  to  the  jury,  is  the  obligation  on  the  judge  to  be  goyerned  by 
their  yerdict.* 

*  {The  decisiozu  of  the  yarioas  States  on  this  snbject  are  very  confictiiiff.  In  a 
fleneral  way,  it  may  he  said  that  the  distinction  given  by  Mr.  Greenleaf  in  the  text 
divides  the  cases  into  two  classes,  and  that  in  those  States  where  it  is  held  the  duty  of 
the  judge  to  direct  an  issue  for  the  jury  on  application  of  a  party,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is 
binding  on  him  as  to  those  facts  which  it  nnds,  and  he  can  only  administer  the  law  on 
those  facts  ;  but  that  where  the  judge  may  in  his  discretion  direct  a  juir  trial,  there  he 
may  also,  sua  smmte,  disregard  the  findings  of  the  jury.  Probably  the  latter  is  the 
more  general  rule  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  in  the  State 
Constitutions  and  Statutes,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Greenleaf. 

A  short  review  of  the  law  and  decisions  in  some  of  the  various  States  on  this  point, 
is  as  follows  :  — 

It  is  now  settled  iu  Maine  by  statute  of  1878,  c.  180,  that  either  party  may  of  right 
have  an  issue  directed  for  a  jury  in  all  cases  in  equity  :  Call  v.  Perkms,  65  Me.  489. 

But  in  Massachusetts  the  English  Chancery  practice  prevails,  and  neither  party  has 
an  absolute  right  to  have  an  issue  directed  for  a  jury  :  Ward  v.  Hill,  4  Gray  598  ; 
Crittenden  v.  Field,  8  id.  621 ;  Brooks  v.  Tarbell,  108  Mass.  496 ;  Boss  v,  New 
England  Ins.  Co.,  120  id.  118.  But  by  a  slightly  anomalous  turn  of  the  decisions, 
if  an  issue  is  directed,  it  should  comprise  all  the  questions  in  the  case  which  are  proper 
for  the  jury  to  consider,  and  the  verdict  will  settle  the  facts  conclusively.  Thus  in 
Franklin  v.  Greene,  2  Allen  522,  Chapman,  J.,  says  :  "  In  this  Commonwealth,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  is  secured  by  the  Constitution.  In  suits  in  equity  the  issues  do  not 
ffrow  out  of  the  pleadings  as  in  suits  at  law,  but  are  framea  by  the  court ;  yet  in 
framing  the  issues  the  court  wiU  have  regard  to  the  constitutional  provision,  and 
will  allow  the  parties  to  submit  to  a  jury  all  such  material  facts  as  are  proper  to  be  de- 
cided by  them ;  and  when  a  verdict  is  rendered,  and  not  set  aside  for  good  cause  shown, 
it  will  be  regarded  as  settling  the  facts  conclusively." 

In  New  Hampshire,  as  is  stated  b^  Mr.  Greenleaf,  emte,  §  264,  note  8,  it  is  decided 
that  the  defendant  in  a  bill  in  equity  has  a  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  b}*  j^Ut  ^^ 
the  material  facts  in  issue :  Tappan  v.  Evans,  11  N.  H.  884  ;  Dodge  v.  Griswold,  12  id. 
678. 

In  Minnesota  it  has  been  held  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  on  matters  submitted  to  it 
by  a  court  of  equity  is  binding  on  the  court :  Marvin  v.  Dutcher,  26  Minn.  891. 

In  Oregon  it  is  said  that  the  judge  sitting  in  e<^uity  should  not  disr^ard  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  unless  it  is  shown  by  some  of  the  parties  to  be  erroneous :  Swegle  v.  Wells, 

7  Oreg.  222. 

In  Georgia  it  is  held  that  causes  in  canity  are  not  within  the  provision  of  the  State 
Constitution  requiring  all  civil  cases  to  ne  tried  in  the  county  in  which  the  defendant 
resides  :  Jordan  v.  Jonlan,  12  Ga.  77.  Where  titles  to  property  are  in  dispute  before  a 
Court  of  Chancery,  a  jury  alone  is  competent  to  determine  the  real  truth  of  the  fact : 
McDougald  v.  Dougherty,  11  id.  570;  Mounce  v,  Byars,  ib.  180;  Brown  v.  Burke, 
22  id.  574.  But  it  is  also  held  that  if  a  case  is  referred  to  an  auditor,  and  his  report 
is  not  excepted  to,  and  does  not  present  any  issue  for  a  jury,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
as  preserved  in  the  Constitution,  is  not  infringed  by  the  court  pronouncing  a  decree 
without  any  jury  trial :  Cook  o.  Houston,  County   Comm'rs,  62  id.  228. 

In  North  and  South  Carolina  the  verdict  is  not  considered  binding  on  the  judge : 
Chariotte,  etc.  R.  B.  Co.  v,  Earie.  12  8.  C.  58;  Ivy  v,  Clawson,  14  id.  267; 
Gadsden  v.  Whaley,  9  id.  147  ;  Humphreys  v.  Ward,  74  N.  C.  784. 

The  same  rule  prevails  in  Pennsvlvania  (Baltimore  v.  Pittsburgh,  etc.  R.  R.  Co., 

8  Pitts.  (Pa.)  20) ;  New  Jersev  (Hol'coroVs  Executors  w.  New  Hope  D.  B.  Co.,  1  Stockt 
(N.  J.)  457).  In  Virginia  (Herd  v.  Colbert,  28  Gratt.  (Va.)  49),  it  is  held  to  be 
wholly  discretionary  with  the  jnd<^  whether  he  will  direct  an  issue  for  a  jury. 

In  most  of  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  old  chancery  rule  prevails,  that 
the  judge  may  direct  an  issue  or  not,  and  may  disregard  it  if  he  wishes;  e,  g,  in  Missouri, 
(Durkee  v.  CJhambere,  57  Mo.  575) ;  in  Wisconsin  (Stanley  v.  Risse,  49  Wis.  219 ; 
Waterman  v.  Dutton,  5  id.  418);  in  Illinois  (Sibert  v.  McAvoy,  15  III.  106; 
Williams  v.  Bishop,  ib.  558) ;  Indiana  (lApreese  v.  Falls,  7  Ind.  692).  And  so  in 
Maryland  (Hoffman  v.  Smith,  1  Md.  475) ;  in  California  (Wakefield  v.  Bouton,  55  Cal. 
109 ;   Bates  v.  Gage,  49  id.  127 ;   Walker  v.  Sedgwick,  5  Cal.  192) ;  in  Colorado 
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§  267.  Differencos  between  English  and  Amerioan  Proceedings. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  regular  course  of  chancery  proceedings, 
as  heretofore  used  in  England,  is  not  strictly  followed  in  any 
State  of  the  Union.  In  some  States,  the  proceedings  in  chancery 
are  by  bill  and  answer,  the  common-law  remedy  being  by  writ, 
as  before ;  in  others,  there  is  but  one,  and  that  a  brief  form  of 
remedy,  pursued  alike  in  all  cases.  In  some,  the  parties  may  ex- 
amine each  other  as  witnesses ;  in  others,  this  is  not  permitted. 
In  some,  the  witnesses  may  be  Examined  in  court,  viva  voce,  as  at 
law ;  in  others,  the  testimony  is  always  taken  in  writing,  either  in 
open  court,  by  the  clerk  or  the  judge,  or  in  depositions,  after  the 
former  method.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  ib  this  further 
diversity  of  practice,  that,  in  some  States,  the  parties  may  examine 
and  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  ore  temis^  before  the  magistrate 
or  commissioner ;  in  others,  they  may  only  propound  questions  in 
writing,  through  the  commissioner ;  in  others,  they  may  only  be 
present  during  the  examination,  and  take  notes  of  the  testimony, 
but  without  speaking;  while  in  others,  the  parties  are  still  ex- 
cluded from  the  examination.  In  some  of  the  States,  also,  it  is 
required  that  all  matters  of  fact,  in  all  cases,  shall  be  tried  by  the 
jury ;  in  others,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  parties ;  in  others,  it  is 
apparently  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  but  with  plain  inti- 
mations that  it  ought  not  to  be  refused,  unless  for  good  cause. 
Other  changes  in  the  course  of  chancery  proceedings  might  be 
mentioned ;  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  how  difficult  it  is,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prepare  a  complete  system  of  the  law  of  evidence  in 
equity,  adapted  alike  to  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  An  approxi- 
mation to  this  result  is  all  that  the  author  can  hope  to  attain. 

(Abbott  V,  Monti,  3  CoL  561)  ;  in  Utah  (Smitb  v.  BichardBon,  2  Utah  424),  and  in 
New  Mexico  (Huntington  v.  Moore,  1  N.  Mex.  489). 

In  New  York  the  distinction  between  trials  at  law  and  causes  in  equity  having  been 
abolished,  renders  the  distinction  of  small  iralue.  As  illustrating  this  point,  however, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  was  held  in  Wheelock  v.  Lee,  74  N.  Y.  495,  that  where  a  plain- 
tiff has  drawn  his  complaint  as  for  an  equitable  cause,  and  the  case  as  proved  is  not  one 
of  equitable  jurisdiction,  but  is  a  good 'action  at  law.  the  court  cannot  make  a  decree 
for  the  legal  damages,  but  must  ulow  the  defendant  an  opportunity  to  claim  a  jury 
trial  on  the  legal  cause  of  action.  {     [|See  also  arUe^  §  261,  n.  8.^  » 


NOTE. 

\yhe  English  practice  is  now  governed  by  the  rules  of  I888.3 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  80X7ECES,  MEANS,  AND  INSTRUMENTS  OF  EVIDENCE. 

§  268.  XSnnmeration.  The  SOURCES  OF  EVIDENCE  in  equity  are 
principally  four :  namely,  first,  the  intelligence  of  the  court,  or 
tJie  notice  which  it  judicially  takes  of  certain  things,  and  the  things 
which  it  presumes ;  secondly,  the  admissions  of  the  parties^  con- 
tained in  their  pleadings  and  agreements  ;  thirdly,  documents  ;  and, 
fourthly,  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 

§  269.     1.  Things  judicially  taken  NoUoe  of  and  preanmed.     The 

first  of  these,  namely,  things  judicially  taken  notice  of,  has 
already  been  briefly  treated  in  a  preceding  volume.^  The  principle 
on  which  such  notice  is  taken,  is  the  universal  notoriety  of  the 
facts  in  question.  These  are  sometimes  distributed  into  two 
classes,  composed  of  those  things  of  which  the  court  suo  motu 
takes  notice,  and  those  of  which  it  does  not  suo  motu  take  notice, 
but  expects  its  attention  to  be  directed  to  them  by  the  parties ;  in 
which  latter  class  are  enumerated  those  local  and  personal  stat- 
utes, in  which  it  is  enacted,  that  they  shall  be  judicially  taken 
notice  of  without  being  specially  pleaded;  journals  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature,  public  proclamations,  public  records,  etc. 
But  this  distinction  is  of  little  or  no  practical  importance ;  since, 
in  the  progress  of  every  trial,  the  attention  of  the  court  is  always 
called  alike  to  all  matters  within  its  cognizance,  which  the  parties 
or  their  counsel  deem  material  to  their  respective  interests,  to 
whichsoever  of  those  two  classes  they  may  seem  to  belong ;  and 
whenever  a  document  or  writing  is  required  to  aid  the  recollection 
of  the  court,  it  is  generally  provided  beforehand  for  the  occasion.  ' 
It  is,  for  example,  wholly  immaterial,  in  the  final  result,  whether 
the  facts  of  public  and  general  history  and  their  dates  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  court  suapte  sponte,  the  books  and  chronicles  or 
almanacs  being  used  merely  to  aid  the  memory ;  or  whether  they 
will  remain  unnoticed  until  suggested  by  the  parties  and  verified 

1  AnU,  VoL  L  C§9  8  o^  0»  479.] 
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by  the  books ;  or  whether  the  books  themselves  are  adduced  bj 
the  parties  and  admitted  by  the  court  as  instruments  of  evidence, 
in  the  nature  of  public  documents;  the  process  and  the  result 
being  in  each  case  the  same.'  Neither  is  it  possible  to  distinguish 
a  priori^  between  those  subjects  of  science  which  are  in  fact  of 
such  notoriety  as  entitles  tiiem  to  be  judicially  recognized,  and 
those  which  are  not ;  nor  between  those  things  which  ought  to  be 
generally  known,  and  those,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  of 
general  obligation ;  since  each  particular  case  must  be  decided  by 
the  judge  as  it  occurs,  and  he  can  have  no  other  standard  than  the 
measure  of  his  own  information  or  learning,  —  a  standard  subject 
to  variations  as  numerous  as  the  individuals  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
applied.  This  standard  also  must  be  liable  to  constant  changes 
with  the  advancement  and  gradual  diffusion  of  science;  many 
things  which  formerly  were  occult,  and  to  be  proved  by  experts, 
as,  for  example,  many  facts  in  chemistry,  and  the  like,  being  now, 
in  the  same  places,  matters  of  common  learning  in  the  public 
schools.  The  same  may,  in  some  degree,  be  said  of  every  branch 
of  physical  science,  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  of  the  religion 
and  customs  of  foreign  nations.  A  different  application  of  the 
rule  may  also  be  requisite  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country 
or  government,  as,  for  example,  Maine  and  California,  or  England 
and  Australia,  or  India. 

§  270.  Same  Subject.  In  regard  to  the  means  or  inMruments  to 
which  resort  is  usually  had  by  the  court  for  the  more  accurate  recol- 
lection of  matters  of  general  notoriety^  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
preamble  of  a  public  statute  will  ordinarily  be  sufficient  for  the 
knowledge  of  any  general  fact  it  recites,^  any  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  suffice,  as  to  the  precise  state  of  our 
relations  with  a  foreign  government ;  ^  the  government  Gazette, 
for  the  dates  of  public  events,  such  as  proclamations  of  war  or 
peace,  signature  of  treaties,  terms  of  capitulations,  and  the  like ;  ^ 
the  diplomatic  communications  of  our  ministers  abroad,  for  the 
relations  of  foreign  governments  to  each  other ;  ^  and,  generally, 
public  documents  for  the  public  facts  they  contain.' 

§  271.   Same  Subject.     In  taking  notice  of  the  common  and  un- 

«  Ante,  Vol.  I.  §  497. 

1  Doct.  ASt  B.2,  0.  66;  1  Iniit.  19  b;  E.  v,  BnttoD,  4  H.  AS.  54S. 

3  Taylor  v.  Barclay,  2  Sim.  220.    And  see  omU.  YoL  I.  9S  6,  490,  491. 

«  JrUe,  Vol.  1. 1  492. 

*  TheUuson  v.  GoBling,  4  Esp.  266. 

s  Ante,  VoL  I.  §§  6,  490,  491. 
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tffritten  law  or  customs  of  the  country,  resort  is  had  to  the 
reported  judgments  of  the  courts,  and  to  the  great  text-books, 
such  as  the  writings  of  Bracton,  Lord  Coke,  Lord  Hale,  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  Fitzherbert,  and  others.  There  is,  however,  a 
diversity  in  the  degrees  of  credit  given  to  books  of  reports  and 
to  the  judgments  themselves,  arising  from  the  character  of  the 
reporter  and  of  the  court.^  The  judgments  of  courts  of  appel- 
late and  ultimate  jurisdiction  are  regarded  as  binding  by  those 
courts  whose  decisions  they  are  authorized  to  revise  and  reverse. 
And  judges,  sitting  at  Nm  PrittSy  will  not  overrule  or  disregard 
the  decisions  in  bane  of  their  own  courts.  But  the  decisions  of 
other  courts  of  co-ordinate  rank  and  authority,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  other  States,  are  not  generally  regarded  as  of 
binding  force,  or  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  common  law ;  but 
are  read  and  respected  according  to  the  estimation  in  which  the 
tribunals  are  held. 

§  272.  PreBumptions.  The  subject  of  pre9umption%  having  been 
treated  in  a  previous  volume,^  what  is  there  stated  needs  no  repe- 
tition here.  Wherever  the  entire  case  is  heard  and  decided  by 
the  judge  or  chancellor,  without  a  jury,  all  inferences  which  jurors 
might  draw,  and  all  things  which  they  may  lawfully  presume,  will 
be  drawn  and  presumed  by  the  court. 

§  278.  2.  AdmiBoiona.^  In  the  %ec(md  place^  as  to  admissions 
MADE  BY  THE  PABTIES.  Thcsc  are  either  in  the  hilly  or  in  the  an- 
9wery  or  in  some  special  agreementj  made  in  the  cause,  for  the 
purpose  of  dispensing  with  other  proof.  And  statements  in  the 
bill  may  sometimes  be  used  against  the  plaintiff,  and  at  others,  in 
his  favor, 

§  274.  Original  Bm.  An  ORIGINAL  BILL,  praying  relief,  is  so 
framed  as  to  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff ;  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  injured ;  the  person  by  whom  it  is  done ;  the  material 
circumstances  of  the  time,  place,  manner,  and  other  incidents ; 
and  the  particular  relief  he  seeks  from  the  court.^  It  consists  of 
several  parts,  the  principal  of  which  is  termed  the  premiaeSj  or 
stating  part,  and  contains  a  full  and  accurate  narrative  of  the 

^  See,  on  the  estimation  of  anthoritiee,  Ram  on  Legal  Judgment,  o.  18,  per  tot.  |See 
also  Mr.  Wallace's  work,  '*  The  Reporters  Chronologically  Arranged  ;  with  Occasional 
Remarks  npon  their  Respective  Merits"  (8d  ed.  1855).  See  also  Bishop,  First  Book 
of  the  Law,  §  560 ;  Bonvier's  Law  Dictionary,  "  Reports.*' [ 

1  JnU,  VoL  I.  c.  rVI.  §  14  w.] 

2  rSee  ante,  YoL  I.  §S  171,  I860 
1  Story,  £q.  PI.  §  28. 
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facts  and  circumstances  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  upon  which  the 
ultimate  decree  is  founded.  Ordinarily,  the  bill  is  drawn  bj  the 
solicitor,  upon  the  general  instructions  given  by  his  client,  and  is 
signed  by  the  solicitor  only ;  and  hence  it  has  been  regarded  as 
the  mere  statement  of  counsel,  frequently  fictitious,  and  hypotheti- 
cally  constructed,  in  order  to  extract  a  more  complete  answer 
from  the  defendant  On  this  ground  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a 
rule  in  England,  that,  ^^  generally  speaking,  a  bill  in  chancery 
cannot  be  received  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  to  prove  any 
facts  either  alleged  or  denied  in  such  bill ; "  though  the  rule  is 
admitted  to  be  subject  to  some  exceptions.^  But  as  this  rule  is 
avowedly  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  statements  in  the 
bill  are,  in  most  cases  at  least,  partially  false,  but  permitted  for 
the  sake  of  eliciting  truth,  or  are  made  upon  misinformation,  and 
to  be  afterwards  corrected  by  amendment  upon  better  knowledge, 
it  is  plain  that  the  rule  ought  to  be  restricted  to  cases  falling 
within  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded ;  namely,  to  allegations 
of  facts  not  lying  within  the  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  counsel. 
But  in  England,  since  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  and  in  the  United 
States  for  a  longer  period,  the  use  of  fictions  in  pleading  has  been 
pointedly  reprobated,  and  much  effort  has  been  employed,  both  by 
courts  and  legislatures,  to  obtain  a  simple  statement  of  the  truth, 
in  all  legal  proceedings ;  and  the  success  which  has  crowned  these 
endeavors  has  materially  weakened  the  reason  of  the  rule,  so  far 
as  it  regards  facts  in  the  knowledge  of  the  party  alone,  and  not  of 
his  counsel.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
in  some  of  the  United  States  bills  are  usually  signed  by  the  party, 
as  well  as  by  counsel ;  that  some  of  the  facts  are  ordinarily  within 
the  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  counsel,  and  not  of  the  party ;  and 
that,  in  certain  cases,  either  the  bill  itself  is  sworn  to,  or  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  affidavit,  stating  the  material  facts.  Such  is 
the  case  in  some  bills  of  discovery,  bills  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 

2  See  the  answer  of  the  judges,  in  the  Banbnry  Pfterage  Case,  2  Selw.  N.  P.  744. 
Mr.  PhiUipa,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  work  on  Evidence,  states  the  role  as  well 
settled  witnont(]^ualification  ;  but  in  the  latest  edition,  after  observing  that  the  author- 
ities are  contradictory  upon  this  subject,  he  only  remarks  that  "  it  seems  to  be  the 
more  prevalent  opinion  "  that  a  bill  in  chancery  cannot  be  used  at  law  as  the  admission 
of  the  plaintiff:  2  Phil.  Ev.  28  (9th  ed.).  Mr.  Justice  BuUer  held  it  admissible  in  all 
cases  where  there  had  been  proceedings  u^n  the  biU :  Ball.  N.  P.  2S5.  But  in  sev- 
eral American  cases,  it  has  oeen  rejected,  in  trials  at  law,  on  the  ground  that  many  of 
the  facts  stated  were  merely  the  suggestions  of  counsel.     See  Owens  v,   Dawson, 

1  Watts  149  ;  Rees  v.  Lawless,  4  Litt.  218  ;  Beldon  v,  Davies,  2  Hall  (N.  Y.)  444.     If 
the  bill  has  been  sworn  to,  it  is  conceded  to  be  admissible.    See  'RayiVin  v,  Maxwelly 

2  A.  E.  Marsh.  488  ;  Chipman  v.  Thompson,  Walk.  Ch.  405. 
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lost  instramentSy  and  some  others.  Now,  in  all  these  and  the  like 
cases,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  the  statements  in  the  bill, 
considerately  made,  of  facts  known  to  the  persons  making  them, 
should  not  be  received  elsewhere,  against  the  party,  as  evidence 
of  his  admissions  of  the  facts  so  stated.^    Where  the  statement 

*  [[Wadsworth  o.  DuncaD,  164  111.  360.  J  In  Lord  Trimlestown  o.  Eemmis,  9  CI.  & 
Fin.  749,  777,  779,  780,  which  was  a  writ  of  error  on  a  judgment,  in  ejectment,  the 
defendant  pat  in  evidence  a  deed  of  compromise  between  the  widow  of  the  plaintilTs 
ancestor  and  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  showing  their  dealings  with  the  property  in 
question;  and  then  offered  in  evidence  a  bill  in  chancery,  filed  by  the  administrator  of 
tne  same  ancestor  against  the  same  lessor,  as  his  agent,  and  the  decree  thereon,  to  ex- 
plain one  of  the  items  of  account,  in  the  schedule  referred  in  that  deed  of  compromise ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  bill  was  held  admissible.  The  plaintiff  also  offered  in  evi- 
dence, by  way  of  reply,  a  bill  in  chancerv  filed  against  one  of  his  ancestors,  respecting 
the  same  premises,  and  the  answer  of  his  ancestor,  stating  what  he  had  heaid  his 
grandmother,  who  was  a  jointress  in  possession  of  part  of  the  lands,  say,  in  regard  to 
her  refusing  to  join  her  son  in  any  ahenation  of  the  estate.  This  eyi(ience  was  held 
rightly  rejected,  as  being  hearsay  ;  though  it  was  conceded  that,  had  it  been  the  declara- 
tion of  a  party  in  possession  of  the  estate,  and  made  against  his  own  interest,  it  might 
have  been  receivecL 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Boileau  v.  Rutlin,  2  Ezch.  665  (1848),  which  was  assump- 
sit for  use  and  occupation,  the  defence  was  that  the  defendant  had  occupied  under  an 
agreement  to  purchase.  Thou^^h  he  had  given  notice  to  the  plaintiff  to  produce  this 
agreement,  he  did  not  call  for  it,  but  in  proof  of  it  he  put  in  a  bill  and  other  proceed- 
ings in  a  suit  in  chancery  brought  by  the  plaintiff  against  him,  for  not  performing  that 
agreement,  and  stating  its  terms.  This  was  objected  to,  but  was  aamitted  by  Ld. 
Denman,  as  some  evidence  of  the  contract,  reserving  the  point.  On  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  for  this  cause,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  evidence  was  held  inad- 
missible, upon  grounds  stated  by  Parke,  B.,  as  follows :  — 

"It  is  certain  that  a  bill  in  chancery^  is  no  evidence  against  the  party  in  whose 
name  it  is  filed,  unless  his  privity  to  it  is  shown.  That  was  decided  in  WooUet  v, 
Boberts  (1  Oh.  Ca.  64),  though  no  such  decision  was  wanted.  The  proceedings  on 
such  a  bill,  after  answer,  tend  to  diminish  the  presumption  that  it  might  have  been 
filed  by  a  stranger,  and  appear  to  have  been  held  sufficient  to  establish  the  privity  of 
the  party  in  whose  name  it  was  filed :  Snow  d.  Lord  Crawley  v.  Phillips  (1  Sid.  220). 
When  that  privity  is  established,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bill  is  admissible  to  show 
the  fact  that  such  a  suit  was  instituted,  and  what  the  subject  of  it  was  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  statements  in  it  are  any  evidence  against  the  plaintiff  of  their  truth, 
on  the  footing  of  an  admission.  Upon  this  ix)int  the  authorities  are  conflicting.  In 
the  case  referred  to  in  Siderfin,  it  would  seem  that  the  bill,  which  was  filed  by  the 
defendant  to  be  relieved  from  a  bond  as  simoniacal,  was  used  against  him  to  prove  that 
he  was  sirooniacally  presented ;  but  it  does  not  very  distinctly  so  appear.  In  Buller's 
Nisi  Prius  (p.  236),  a  bUl  in  chancerv  is  said  to  be  'evidence  against  the  complainant, 
for  the  allegations  of  every  man's  bill  shall  be  supposed  to  be  true ;  and  therefore  it 
amounts  to  a  confession  and  admission  of  the  truth  of  any  fact ;  and  if  the  counsel 
have  mingled  in  it  any  fact  that  is  not  true,  the  party  may  have  his  action.'  And, 
after  referring  to  the  conflicting  authority  in  Fitzgibbon,  196,  the  author  of  that  treatise 
on  the  law  of  Nisi  Prius  lays  it  down  as  a  clear  proposition,  that  where  the  matter  is 
stated  by  the  bill  as  a  fact  on  which  the  plaintiff  rounds  his  claim  for  relief,  it  will  be 
admitted  in  evidence,  and  will  amount  to  proof  of  a  confession.  These  are  the  author- 
ities in  favor  of  the  defendant  The  recent  case  of  Lord  Trimlestown  o.  Eemmis  (9  C. 
&  F.  749),  which  was  also  mentioned,  is  not  one  in  his  favor,  for  the  bill  was  there  ad- 
mitted to  show  what  the  subject  of  the  suit  was,  and  to  explain  a  subsequent  agreement 
for  a  settlement  between  the  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  above-mentioned  case 
of  Lord  Ferrers  v.  Shirley  (Fitz.  195),  a  bill  preferred  by  the  defendant,  stating  the  ex- 
istence of  a  deed  at  that  time,  was  objected  to  as  proof  of  that  fact,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  no  more  than  the  surmise  of  counsel  for  the  better  discovery  of  the  title ;  and  the 
court  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  read.  And  Lord  Kenyon,  in  Doe  d,  Bowerman  v.  Sy- 
bonm  (7  T.  R.  2),  where  the  distinction  was  insisted  upon  between  facts  stated  by  way 
of  inducement,  and  those  whereon  the  plaintiff  founds  his  claim  for  relief,  rejected  that 
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ha8  been  sworn  to,  it  constitates  a  clear  exception  to  the  mle ; 
and  in  either  case  it  is  ordinarily  not  conclusiye,  but  open  to 
e::planation> 

distiDctioxi,  and  pFononnced  his  judgment,  in  which  the  court  acquiesced,  that  a  bill  in 
chancery  is  never  admitted  further  than  to  show  that  such  a  bill  did  exist,  and  that 
certain  facts  were  in  issue  between  the  parties,  in  order  to  let  in  the  answer  or  deposi- 
tions. And  it  appeats  that  in  Taylor  v.  Cole  (7  T.  B.  8,  n.)  his  Lordship  held  the 
same  doctrine ;  with  the  exception,  that  a  bill  in  cnancery  by  an  ancestor  was  evidence  to 
prove  a  family  pedigree  stated  therein,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  inscription  on  a  tomb- 
stone, or  an  entry  in  a  Bible.  This  exception  also  was  disallowed  by  the  opinion  of  the 
judgesr  in  the  Banbury  Peerage  Case  (reported  in  1  Selwyn'sNisi  Prius,  756  (20th  ed.),  and 
correctly  reported,  for  I  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges,  28th 
February,  and  80th  of  May,  1809).  The  judges  unanimously  held,  that  a  bill  m  equity 
was  no  proof  of  the  facts  therein  alleged,  or  as  a  declaration  respecting  pedigree  ;  that 
it  made  no  distinction  that  the  bill  was  filed  for  relief.  And,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  bill  in  chancery  can  ever  be  received  as  evidence  in  the  court  of  law, 
to  prove  any  facts  either  alleged  or  denied  in  such  bill,  the  judges  gave  their  opinion 
that,  generally  speaking,  a  bill  in  chancery  cannot  be  received  as  evidence  to  prove  an  v 
fact  aUeged  or  denied  in  such  bilL  But  whether  any  possible  case  might  be  put  which 
would  form  an  exception  to  such  general  rule,  the  judges  could  not  undertake  to  say. 
In  the  case  of  Medcalfe  v,  Medcal^  (1  Atk.  63),  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  held,  that 
the  rule  of  evidence  at  law  was,  that  a  bill  in  chancery  ought  not  to  be  received  in  evi- 
dence, for  it  is  taken  to  be  the  suggestion  of  counsel  onlv  ;  but  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  it  had  been  often  allowed,  and  the  bill  was  read.  This  distinction  was  after- 
wards repudiated  in  the  case  of  Eilbee  v.  Sneyd  (2  MoUoy  208),  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Hart.  When  the  defendant's  counsel  offered  to  read  part  of  the  bill,  as  proof  of  certain 
facts  on  which  he  rested  part  of  his  defence,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  tne  court  never 
read  a  bill  cu  evidence  of  the  plaintiff's  knowledge  of  a  fact.  '  It  is  mere  pleader's  mat- 
ter ;  the  statements  of  a  bill  are  no  more  than  tne  flourishes  of  the  draughtsman ; '  and 
that  no  decree  was  ever  founded  on  the  allegations  of  a  plaintiff's  bill  as  evidence  of 
facts  ;  and  he  further  said,  that  the  statements  of  a  bill  are  not  evidence,  and  the  rp^- 
istrar  could  not  enter  any  part  of  it  on  his  notes  as  read.  In  this  state  of  the  authori- 
ties directly  bearing  upon  this  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  weight  of  them  is 
against  the  reception  of  a  bill  in  equity  as  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  any  of  the  alleged 
facts.  But  it  was  argued  that  there  are  many  more  recent  authorities  indirectly  bear- 
ing upon  this  (juestion,  which  afford  a  strong  analogy  in  favor  of  the  reception  of  a  bill 
in  equity  as  evidence  in  the  nature  of  a  con&sion.  These  are  the  cases  of  Brickell  v, 
Hulse  (7  A.  &  £.  454)  and  Gardner  v.  Moult  (10  id.  464).  In  the  firet  of  these, 
a  party  using  an  affidavit  on  a  motion,  in  the  second,  by  sending  another  to  state  a  par- 
ticular fact,  was  held  to  make  the  affidavit  and  statement,  respectively,  evidence  against 
himself.  These  cases  do  not  fall  under  the  description  of  pleadings  by  parties  ;  they 
are  rather  instances  of  admission  by  conduct,  and  are  analogous  to  those  in  which  the 
declarations  of  third  persons  are  made  evidence  by  the  express  reference  of  the  party  to 
them  as  being  true.  This  is  the  explanation  very  rightly  given  in  Mr.  liylor's  recent 
Treatise  on  Evidence.  In  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  cases  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  defendant  prepared  the  affidavit,  which  he  afterwards  exhibited  as  true  ;  at  all 
events,  that  he  exhibited  it  far  the  purpoee  of  proving  a  certain  fact.  In  the  second,  it 
must  be  taken  that  he  sent  the  servant  to  prove  a  particular  act  of  bankruptcy ;  for,  if 
he  sent  him  to  be  examined  as  a  witness,  and  to  give  evidence  generally  as  to  any  act 
to  which  the  commissioner  might  examine  him,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  holding 
that  his  answers  would  be  evidence  against  the  party,  any  more  than  there  would  be 
for  receiving  the  evidence  of  a  witness  examined  by  a  party  in  an  ordinary  trial  at  law, 
as  an  implied  admission  by  him,  which,  it  is  conceded,  can  never  be  done.  (See  Lord 
Denman  s  judgment  in  both  the  cases  last  cited.)  The  case  of  Cole  ».  Hadly  (11  A.  & 
E.  807)  was  also  referred  to  as  an  authority.  From  the  short  report  of  that  case,  it  is 
not  clear  on  what  ground  the  evidence  was  received.  It  woula  seem  that  it  was  re- 
ceived as  the  deposition  of  a  witness  on  a  prior  inquiry,  between  the  same  parties,  on 
the  same  question.    It  could  not  be  on  the  ground  that  the  statement  was  evidence 


*  See  anU,  Vol.  I.  §§  212,  661. 
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§  275.  Bill  Bvidenoe  for  Defendant.  In  courts  of  equity,  how- 
ever, the  bill  may  be  read  as  evidence  for  the  defendarUj  of  any  of 
the  matters  therein  directly  and  positively  averred.^  For  it  is  a 
part  of  that  record  upon  the  whole  of  which  the  decree  is  to  be 
made;  and  whether  the  allegations  be  true  or  not,  is  immaterial, 
they  being  put  forth  as  true,  and  of  the  nature  of  judicial  admis- 
sions, for  the  purposes  of  that  particular  trial.^  But  it  is  only  the 
amended  bill  that  may  thus  be  read,  this  alone  being  of  record ; 
unless  the  amendment  has  altered  the  effect  of  the  answer,  or 
rendered  it  obscure ;  in  which  case  the  original  bill  may  be  read 

against  the  party,  simply  because  the  witness  was  produced  by  him,  as  the  contrary  was 
laid  down  in  the  two  cases  of  Brickell  v.  Hulse  and  Gardner  v.  Moult,  which  were  re- 
ferred to.  These  authorities,  therefore,  afford  no  reason  for  doubting  the  propriety  of 
the  decisions  above  referred  to  as  to  bills  in  equity.  It  would  seem  that  those,  as  well 
as  pleadinss  at  common  law,  are  not  to  be  treated  as  positive  allegations  of  the  truth  of 
the  facts  therein,  for  all  purposes,  but  only  as  statements  of  the  case  of  the  party,  to  be 
admitted  or  denied  by  the  opposite  side,  and  if  denied  to  be  prayed,  and  ultimately 
submitted  for  judicial  decision.'  The  facts  actually  decided  b^  an  issue  in  any  suit  can- 
not be  again  litigated  between  the  same  parties,  and  are  evidence  between  them,  and 
that  conclusive,  upon  a  different  principle,  and  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  litiga- 
tion ;  and  so  are  the  material  fieicts  aUeged  by  one  party,  which  are  directly  aamitted 
by  the  opposite  party,  or  indirectly  admitted  by  taking  a  traverse  on  some  other  facts, 
but  only  u  the  traverse  is  found  against  the  party  maJbng  it.  But  the  statements  of  a 
party  in  a  declaration  or  plea,  though,  for  the  purposes  of  the  cause,  he  is  bound  by 
those  that  are  material,  and  the  evidence  must  be  confined  to  them  upon  an  issue, 
ought  not,  it  should  seem,  to  be  treated  as  confessions  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated. 
Many  cases  were  suggested  in  the  aigument  before  us,  of  the  inconveniences  and  absurd- 
ities which  would  foUow  from  their  admission  as  evidence  in  other  suits,  of  the  truth 
of  the  facts  stated.  There  is,  however,  we  believe,  no  direct  authority  on  this  point. 
The  dictum  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  in  the  Fishmonger's  Company  v.  Robertson 
(5  M.  &  G.  192),  which  was  referred  to  in  argument,  seems  to  be  considered  as  amount- 
ing to  a  decision  on  this  point ;  but  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  determination  of  that 
case.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  say,  that,  as  to  bills  in  equity,  the  weight  of  authority 
is  clearly  against  their  admissibility,  for  the  only  pnr^se  for  which  they  were  material 
in  the  present  case ;  and  we  are  bound  by  that  authority : "  2  £xch.  67^81. 

From  these  and  other  authorities,  it  seems  clear,  tnat  the  bill,  if  sworn  to,  is  evi- 
dence against  the  plaintiff  as  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  therein  stated.  Its 
admissibility,  however,  does  not  depend  on  the  oath,  but  on  the  fact  that  he  is  conu- 
sant of  the  statements  in  the  bill,  and  solemnly  propounds  them  as  trae.  The  oath  is 
a  proof  of  this  knowledge  and  solemn  assertion  ;  out  may  not  other  evidence  be  equally 
satisfactory  ?  If  so,  the  question  is  redaced  to  the  single  point  of  the  plaintiff's  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  contained  in  the  bill ;  unless  it  be  maintained  that,  notwithstanding 
the  present  state  of  forensic  law,  parties  are  still  at  liberty  to  allege  as  true,  matericu 
propositions  of  fact  which  they  know  to  be  false.  It  is  therefore  conceived  that,  in  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  new  rules  of  practice,  the  general  qua^ition,  as  stated  in 
BoUeau  v.  Rutlin,  may  still  be  regarded  as  an  open  question.  There  was  another 
ground  on  which  the  bill  in  chancery  in  Boilean  v.  Rutlin  might  well  have  been  re- 
jected ;  namely,  that  the  admission  it  contained  was  a  eonfeaaio  juris,  or,  at  most,  a 
mixed  proposition  of  law  and  fact,  which  is  not  to  be  proved  by  the  mere  admission  of 
the  party,  when  better  evidence  is  within  the  power  of  the  adverse  party,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  instrument  itself.     See  aiiU,  Vol.  I.  §  96. 

1  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  974,  976,  6th  (Am. )  ed.  vol.  L  *838,  *840  ;  Ives  w.  Medcalfe,  1  Atk. 
63,  65.  Such,  also,  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chancellor  Apsley,  afterwards  Earl  Bath- 
urst,  the  real  author  of  the  book  so  well  known  as  Buller's  Nisi  Prius ;  as  appears  from 
the  dedication,  of  the  first  edition,  and  from  Lord  Mansfield's  manner  of  quoting  it,  in 
5  Burr.  2832.  See  Bull.  N.  P.  236 ;  2  Exch.  Rep.  677,  n. ;  anU,  Vol.  I.  §  651. 
^    2  See  anU,  Vol.  L  §§  169, 186,  208  ;  }  Jones  v.  Thacker,  61  Ga.  329.  | 
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by  the  defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  answer.'  It 
may  also  be  read,  upon  the  question  as  to  costs,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  quo  animo  the  bill  was  filed.^  And  the  plaintiffs  bill, 
filed  in  another  suit,  may  sometimes  be  read  against  him,  on  proof 
of  his  actual  privity  to  the  contents  and  to  the  filing  of  it ;  espe- 
cially where  it  is  read  in  explanation  or  corroboration  of  other 
evidence  in  the  cause.^  But  where  the  plaintiff  has  incorrectly 
stated  circumstances  with  which  he  may  well  be  presumed  to 
have  been  unacquainted,  and  the  defendant  does  not  rely  upon 
them  in  his  answer,  the  plaintiff  will  not  be  held  bound  by  the 
statement.^ 

§  276.  For  Plaintiff.  The  hill  alone  may  also  sometimes  be 
read  by  the  plaintiffs  as  evidence  against  the  defendant^  of  his 
admission  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  therein  alleged,  and  not 
noticed  in  his  answer.  The  principle,  governing  this  class  of 
cases,  is  this,  that  the  defendant,  being  solemnly  required  to 
admit  or  deny  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  has,  by  his  silence, 
admitted  it.  "  Qui  tacet,  cum  loqui  debet  consentire  videtur. " 
But  this  applies  only  to  facts  either  directly  charged  to  be 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  defendant,  or  which  may  fairly  be 
presumed  to  be  so ;  ^  for  if  the  matters  alleged  are  not  of  either 
of  these  descriptions,  the  better  opinion  is,  that  the  defendant's 
omission  to  notice  them  in  his  answer  is  merely  matter  of 
exception  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to  obtain  a  dis- 
tinct admission  or  denial,  upon  the  particular  point.^  If  he 
replies,  instead  of  excepting,  he  must  prove  the  allegations.' 

«  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  976,  5th  (Am.)  ed.  vol.  i.  •839 ;  Hales  p.  Pomfret,  Dan.  Exch. 
141.     And  see  McGoweu  v.  Yoang,  2  Stewart  276. 

•  Ibid. ;  Fitzgerald  v.  O'Flaherty,  1  Moll.  847. 

•  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  977,  6th  (Am.)  ed.  vol.  i.  •839;  WooUet  v.  Roberta,  1  Cb.  Cas. 
64 ;  Handeaide  i;.  Brown,  1  Dick.  236 ;  Lord  Trimlestown  v.  Eemmia,  9  CI.  &  Fin. 
749. 

«  Wright  V.  Miller,  1  Sandf.  Ch.  103. 

1  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  977,  n.  by  Perkins,  6th  (Am.)  ed.  vol.  L  ^839;  Thorington  v, 
Carson,  1  Porter  267  ;  Kirkman  v,  Vanlier,  7  Ala.  217  ;  Ball  v.  Townsend,  Litt.  Sel. 
Ca.  326 ;  Mosel^  v,  Garrett,  1  J.  J.  Marsh.  212 ;  Tobin  v.  Wilson,  3  id.  63;  Pierson 
V.  Meaux,  3  A.  K.  Marsh.  4.     And  see  anU^  Vol.  I.  §  171,  n. 

^  Ibid.  And  see  Tate  v,  Connor,  2  Dev.  Ch.  224 ;  Lunn  ?'.  Johnson,  8  Ired.  Ch. 
70;  Cropper  v.  Burtons,  6  Leigh  426;  Coleman  v.  Lyne,  4  Rand.  464  ;  {Ingram  v. 
Tompkins,  16  Mo.  399  ;  Lyon  v.  Boiling,  14  Ala.  763  ;  Hardy  v.  Heaitl,  16  aX.  184  ; 
Ryan  v.  Melvin,  14  111.  68.  | 

•  Cochran  v,  Couper,  1  Harringt  200.  |So  in  Wilson  v.  Einney,  14  IlL  27,  and 
in  Trenchard  v.  Wanier,  18  id.  142.}  In  Young  v.  Grundy,  6  Cranch  61,  it  was 
said,  in  general  terms,  that  if  the  answer  neither  admits  nor  denies  the  allegations  in 
the  bill,  they  must  be  proved  at  the  hearing ;  the  distinction  taken  in  the  text  not 
being  adverted  to,  as  the  case  did  not  call  for  it.  |  Distinct  and  positive  allegations  in  a 
bUl  taken  pro  confess  must  be  taken  as  true  witnout  proof,  as  in  caae  of  a  judgment 
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If  the  defendant,  being  duly  served  with  a  subpoena^  contuma- 
ciously neglects  to  appear  and  answer ;  ^  or  moves  to  dismiss 
the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  claim  is  barred  by  lapse  of  time ; 
or  answers  evasively, — the  allegations  will  be  taken  as  admitted.^ 
And  where  the  plaintiff  reads  the  defendant's  answer  in  evi- 
dence against  him,  he  may  also  read  so  much  of  the  bill  as  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  answer.^ 

§  277.  Answer  am  Xhridenoe.  The  ANSWER  of  the  defendant^ 
being  a  deliberate  statement  on  oath,  is  evidence  against  him  of 
all  the  matters  it  contains ;  and  is  extremely  strong,  though  not 
so  entirely  conclusive  as  to  preclude  him  from  showing  that  it 
was  made  under  an  innocent  mistake.^  And  it  may  be  read, 
notwithstanding  the  plaintiff,  by  his  replication,  has  denied  the 
truth  of  the  whole  answer.^ 

§  278.  Same  Subject.  But  it  is  only  the  answer  of  a  person 
9m  Juris  that  can  be  treated  as  an  admission  of  the  facts,  so 
far  as  to  dispense  with  other  proof  of  them ;  and  therefore  the 

hy  nU  dicU  at  common  law.  This  doctrine  applies  with  equal  force  to  bills  of  review : 
U.  S.  V.  Samperyac,  1  Hemp.  118.  { 

*  jinU,  Vol.  I.  §  18  ;  Atwood  v.  Harison,  6  J.  J.  Marsh.  829 ;  Hiffgins  v,  Conner, 
8  Dana  1.  In  these  cases,  however,  if  there  is  no  general  order  on  the  subject,  it  is 
usual  to  make  a  special  order,  that  unless  an  answer  is  made  within  a  certain  time,  the 
bill  will  be  taJcen  pro  eon/esso.  See  Cory  v,  Gertcken,  2  Mad.  48 ;  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  569- 
577  (Perkins's  ed.)  6th  (Am.)  ed.  518-525  ;  1  Hoffm.  Ch.  Pr.  c  6,  pp.  184-190.  }As 
to  what  will  constitute  a  due  service  of  a  subpana^  so  that  a  bill  may  be  taken  pro 
eonfesao,  see  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  498-580  (Perkinses  ed.)  8d  (Am.)  ed.  446-464.  { 

*  Jones  V.  Person,  2  Hawks  269 ;  Sallee  v.  Duncan,  7  Munroe  882 ;  McCambell 
V,  Gill,  4  J.  J.  Marsh.  87. 

*  M'Gowen  v.  Young,  2  Stew.  176. 

^  JHome  Ins.  Co.  v.  Myer,  98  IlL  271;  Yost  v,  Hudiburg,  2  Lea  (Tenn.)  627. 
[See  also  Vol.  I.  §§  178,  21 0.^  If  a  defendant  is  absent  from  the  country  a  commis- 
sion will  issue  to  take  his  answer :  Stotesbury  v.  Vail,  18  N.  J.  Eq.  890 ;  Lakens 
o.  Fielden,  11  Paige  (N.  Y.)  644  ;  and  the  answer  should  be  sworn  to  according  to  the 
form  of  administering  the  oath  which  is  customary  in  the  country  in  which  the  answer 
is  taken:  Bead  o.  Uonseaua,  4  Wash.  C.  Ct.  885. |  [That  the  orinnal  answer  is 
admissible  after  an  amended  answer  has  been  filed,  see  Ludwig  v,  Blackshere,  102 
Iowa  366 ;  amtra.  Miles  v.  Woodward,  115  Cal.  808.^ 

3  jThe  omission  of  the  respondent  to  assert  a  fact  material  to  his  defence,  and  which 
is  at  the  time  within  his  knowledge,  though  it  may  not  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of 
testimony  taken  to  establish  the  fact,  is  a  reason  for  requiring  more  stringent  proof : 
Goodwin  V.  McGehee,  15  Ala.  232. 

The  answer  of  a  corporation,  under  the  corporate  seal,  and  si^ed  bv  its  president, 
has  the  same  force  and  effect  as  evidence  as  tne  answer  of  an  individual  not  under 
oath  would  have  in  like  cases :  Maryland,  etc  Co.  v,  Wingert,  8  Gill  (Md.)  170 ; 
State  Bank  v.  Edwards,  20  Ala.  512.  Such  answer  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  ;  but  it 
puts  in  issue  the  allegation  to  which  it  responds,  and  imposes  on  the  complainant  the 
burden  of  proving  such  allegation  :  Baltimore,  etc.  R.  R.  v.  Wheeling,  18  Gratt  (Va.) 
40.  See  also  Lovett  v.  Steam,  etc.  Assoc.,  6  Paige  (N.  Y.)  54 ;  McLard  v,  linn- 
ville,  10  Humph.  (Tenn.)  168  ;  Carpenter  v,  Prov.  Ins.  Co.,  4  How.  (U.  S.)  185. 
And  where  the  defendant  in  a  bill  to  redeem,  in  his  answer  expressly  waives  all 
objection  to  plaintiff  redeeming  upon  the  payment  of  such  sum  as  shall  m  found  due, 
he  cannot  afterwards  insist  that  the  mortgage  had  been  foreclosed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit:  Strong  v.  Blanchard,  4  Allen  (Mass.)  538.  { 
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ans^iver  of  an  ii\fant  bj  his  guardian  cannot  be  read  against  the 
infant,  for  he  cannot  make  an  admission  which  ought  to  bind 
him;  though  it  may  be  read  against  the  guardian,  for  it  is  he 
alone  that  makes  oath  to  it.^  Nor  can  an  infant's  case  be  stated 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  law; 
because  the  admissions  in  such  case  would  not  be  binding  on 
the  infant^  Sotheyotn^  answer  of  husband  wndwtfe^  thoughitmay 
be  read  against  both,  if  it  relates  merely  to  the  personal  property 
belonging  to  the  wife,  yet  if  it  relates  to  the  inheritance^  of  the  wife, 
it  cannot  be  read  against  her,  though  it  still  may  be  read  against 
the  husband.^  But  where  the  wife  had  represented  herself  and 
transacted  as  hfeme  sole^  the  other  parties  believing  her  to  be 
such,  and  the  husband  had  connived  at  the  concealment  of  the 
marriage,  her  answer  was  allowed  to  be  read  against  the  hus- 
band.^ And  where  Bifeme  covert^  being  heir-at-law  of  a  testator, 
lived  separate  and  answered  separate  from  her  husband,  pur- 
suant to  an  order  for  that  purpose,  her  admission  of  the  will 
was  held  sufficient  ground  to  establish  it.^ 

I  Effgleston  v.  Speke,  S  Mod.  258  ;  B.  c.  Comb.  156 ;  2  Vent  72 ;  Wrottesley  o. 
Bendisl^  8  P.  Wms.  287 ;  Legard  v.  Sheffield,  2  Atk.  877 ;  Hawkins  v.  Lascombe,  2 
Swanst.  892 ;  Stephenson  v.  Stephenson,  6  Paige  853 ;  Kent  v.  TaneyhiU,  6  G.  &  J.  1 ; 
Harris  v.  Hams,  ib.  Ill ;  1  Dan.  Gh.  Pr.  214 ;  2  Kent  Ck>mm.  245  ;  JWatson  v. 
Godwin,  4  Md.  Ch.  Decis.  25  ;  Lenox  v,  Kotrebe,  1  Hemp.  251 ;  Eaton  v,  Tillinghast, 
4  B.  I.  276 ;  Benson  o.  Wiight,  4  Md.  Ch.  Decis.  278.  |  The  infant's  answer  by  his 
motiier  may  be  read  against  ner :  Beasley  v.  Magrath,  2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  84. 

^  Hawkins  p.  Loscombe,  2  Swanst.  892. 

*  Evans  v.  Cogan,  2  P.  Wms.  450.  And  see  Merest  v.  Hodgson,  9  Price  568 ; 
Elston  V.  Wood,  2  M.  &  K.  678  ;  Ward  v.  Meath,  2  Chan.  Cas.  172  ;  1  £q.  Cas.  Abr. 
65,  pL  4  ;  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  5th  (Am.)  ed.  185,  186 ;  Lewis  v.  Yale,  4  Fla.  418.  The 
answer  of  Kfenvs  executrix  shall  not  be  read  to  charge  the  husband :  1  £q.  Cas.  Abr. 
227  ;  Cole  v.  Gray,  2  Vem.  79. 

*  Butter  V,  Baldwin,  1  Eq.  Cas.  Abr.  226.  {And  where  a  married  woman  claims  as 
a  respondent,  in  opposition  to  her  husband,  or  lives  separate  from  him,  or  disapproves  of 
the  defence  which  ne  wishes  her  to  make,  she  may  obtain  an  order  of  the  court  for 
liberty  to  answer  and  defend  the  suit  separately ;  and  in  snch  case  her  answer  may  be  read 
against  her :  Story,  Eq.  PI.  §  71 ;  i?x  pca-ie  Halsam  2  Atk.  50  ;  Travers  v.  Bulkeley, 
1  Ves.  888  ;  Jackson  v.  Haworth,  1  Sim.  k  Stu.  161 ;  Wyboum  v.  Blount,  1  Dick.  155  ; 
Com.  Dig.  Chancery,  K,  2.  See  also  Thorold  r.  Hay,  1  Dick.  410,  and  Carleton  v. 
Dyer,  10  Ves.  442.J 

^  Codrington  v.  £.  Shelbume,  2  Dick.  475.  In  several  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
enacted,  that  the  answer  of  the  defendant,  discovering  a  concealment  of  the  property 
of  a  judgment  debtor,  to  defraud  his  creditors,  shall  not  be  read  in  evidence  against 
such  defendant  in  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the  same  fraud.  See  New  York,  Blatch- 
ford's  statutes,  p.  807 ;  Union  Bank  v.  Barker,  8  Barb.  Ch.  358 ;  Illinois,  Rev.  Stat 
1845,  c  21,  §§  36.  87  ;  Michigan,  Eev.  Staf  1846,  c.  90,  §§  27.  28  ;  Wisconsin,  Rev. 
Stat.  1849,  c.  84,  §§  10, 11 ;  Arkansas,  Rev.  Stat  1887,  c.  28,  S§  180,n82.  In  Vermont, 
the  statute  provides  that  "the  answer  of  the  defendant  in  chancery  shall  not  be  used 
as  evidence  to  prove  any  fact  therein  stated,  in  any  prosecution  against  such  defendant 
for  a  crime  or  penalty : "  Vt  Rev.  Stat  1889,  c,  24,  §  25.  In  New  York,  it 
is  also  enacted  tnat  *'n(7  pleading  can  be  used  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  the 
par^,  as  proof  of  a  fact  admitted  or  alleged  in  such  pleading ;  Amend.  Code.  §  157. 
In  Iowa,  "  no  {verified)  [pleading  can  be  used  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  the 
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§  279.  Ezceptioiui  as  to  Infants.  There  are  also  some  except 
tions  to  the  rule  in  regard  to  the  answer  of  an  infant.  For  after  he 
comes  of  age  he  may  be  permitted  to  file  a  new  answer,  upon 
his  affidavit  that  he  now  can  make  a  better  defence  than  before ; 
but  he  is  bound  to  do  this,  as  he  is  in  respect  to  the  confirma- 
tion or  avoidance  of  other  acts  of  his  infancy,  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  his  coming  of  age,  and  without  laches/  if, 
therefore,  he  unreasonably  delays  to  apply  for  leave  to  make  a 
better  defence,  he  will  be  taken  to  have  confirmed  his  former 
answer,  and  it  may  then  be  read  against  him.^  And  if  the 
infant's  father,  being  an  heir-at-law,  and  of  age,  has  by  his 
answer  in  the  original  suit  admitted  the  due  execution  of  the 
will  of  his  ancestor,  but  died  before  the  cause  was  brought  to  a 
hearing,  the  answer  may  be  read  against  the  infant,  as  an 
admission  of    the  will,   and  sufficient  to  establish  it.^ 

§  280.  Answer  of  Idiots.  But  though  in  general,  the  answer 
of  an  infant  cannot  be  read  against  him,  except  as  above  stated, 
yet  the  rule  is  different  in  regard  to  idiots  and  persons  of  per- 
manently weak  intellects,  and  those  who  by  reason  of  age  or 
infirmity  are  reduced  to  a  second  infancy ;  their  answer,  which 

party  ;  nor  can  a  party  be  oompeUed  to  state  facts,  which,  if  trae,  would  subject  him 
to  a  prosecution  iotfJUmy : "  Code  of  1851,  §  1748.  In  Virginia,  "evidence  shall  not 
be  given  against  the  accused,  of  any  statement  made  by  him  as  a  witness  upon  a  legal 
examination  : "  Code  of  1849,  c.  199,  §  22.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  as  a  general  rule 
of  law,  that  no  party  or  witness  can  be  compelled  to  discoyer  or  to  state  any  matter 
which  may  expose  him  to  a  criminal  charge  or  penalty  :  ante,  YoL  I.  §  198,  n. ;  ib. 
§  451  ;  Story,  Eq.  PI.  §§  575-578,  591-598;  Wigram  on  Discoveir,  pi.  130-183;  Lich- 
field t7.  Bond,  6  Beay.  88 ;  Adams  i;.  Porter,  1  Cush.  170  ;  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  626,  627,  and 
notes  by  Perkins,  5th  (Am.)  ed.  562 ;  Livingston  v,  Tompkins,  4  Johns.  Ch.  482; 
Leggett  r.  Poetley,  2  Paige  599.  {Although  a  defendant  in  equity  is  not  bound  to 
criminate  himself,  or  supply  any  link  in  the  evidence  by  which  a  criminal  prosecution 
may  be  sustained  against  nimself,  he  may  be  compelled,  in  answer  to  a  charge  of  fraud, 
to  discover  any  act  not  amounting  to  a  public  o£fence  or  an  indictable  crime,  although  it 
may  be  one  of  great  moral  turpitude :  roaav,  Haynes,  31  Me.  81.  |  [See  also  Vol.  I. 
f§  469  d,  469  g,  469  t,  469  n. J  And  it  h  now  well  settled^  that  if  a  witness, 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  court,  is  obliged  to  answer  in  a  matter  tending 
to  criminate  himself;  what  he  says  must  be  considered  to  have  been  obtained 
by  compulsion,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  given  in  evidence  a|;ainst  him :  R.  v. 
Oarbett,  2  C.  &  E.  474,  495 ;  ante,  Vol.  I.  §  451.  The  same  nnnciple,  it  is  con- 
ceived, wUl  apply  to  matters  which  the  defendant  has  been  compelled  to  disclose  in  his 
answer  iu  chancery.  But  where  the  defendant  voluntarily  answers,  without  obtaining 
the  protection  of  the  court  by  demurring  or  otherwise,  the  answer  may  be  read  in  evi- 
dence against  him  in  a  criminal  prosecution  :  R.  v.  Goldshede,  1  C.  £  E.  657.  And 
fl^  ante.  Vol  I.  §§  193,  225,  226. 

1  Cecil  V,  Salisbury,  2  Yem.  224;  Bennet  o.  Lee,  1  Dick.  89 ;  2  Atk.  487,  529  ; 
Stephenson  v,  Stephenson,  6  Paige  858 ;  Mason  v.  Debow,  2  Hayw.  178. 

^  Lock  V.  Foote,  4  Sim.  182.  {And  where  a  respondent  dies  after  answering  a  bill, 
leaving  minor  children  who  are  made  parties,  the  complainant  may  nevertheless  use  the 
answer,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  defendant  were  living :  Robertson  v»  Parks,  8  Md. 
Ch.  Decis.  65.  { 
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is  made  by  guardian,  being  admitted  to  be  read  against  them,  as 
the  answer  of  one  of  full  age,  made  in  person.  The  reason  of 
the  difference  is  said  to  be  this,  that  as  the  infant  improves  in 
reason  and  judgment,  he  is  to  have  a  day  to  show  cause,  after 
he  comes  of  age ;  but  the  case  of  the  others  being  hopeless,  and 
becoming  worse  and  worse,  they  can  have  no  day.  ^ 

§  281.  Answer  as  Evidenoe  for  PlaintUl  In  regard  to  the 
reading  of  the  answer  in  support  of  the  plaintiff's  ease^  the  rvie  in 
equity  is  somewhat  different  from  the  rule  at  law.  For  though, 
as  we  have  heretofore  seen,  ^  when  the  answer  of  a  defendant  in 
chancery  is  read  against  him,  in  an  action  at  law,  the  defendant 
is  entitled  to  have  the  whole  read ;  yet  in  courts  of  equity  the 
rule  is,  that,  ^^  where  a  plaintiff  chooses  to  read  a  passage 
from  a  defendant's  answer,  he  reads  all  the  circumstances  stated 
in  the  passage :  and  if  it  contains  a  reference  to  any  other  pas- 
sage, that  other  passage  must  be  read  also ;  but  it  is  to  be  read 
only  for  the  purpose  of  explaining,  so  far  as  explanation  may  be 
necessary,  the  passage  previously  read,  in  which  reference  to  it 
is  made.  If,  in  the  passage  thus  referred  to,  new  facts  and 
circumstances  are  introduced,  in  grammatical  connection  with 
that  which  must  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  refer- 
ence, the  facts  and  circumstances  so  introduced  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  read."  ^  Thus,  where  the  passage  read  commenced 
with  the  words  ^'before  such  demand  was  made,"  the  plaintiff 
was  ordered  to  read  the  passage  immediately  preceding,  in 
which  that  demand  was  spoken  of.^  The  defendant,  also,  may 
read  any  other  passage  in  his  answer,  connected  in  meaning 
with  that  which  the  plaintiff  has  read.^  The  want  of  gram- 
matical connection  will  not  prevent  another  part  from  being 
read,  if  it  is  connected  in  meaning  and  is  explanatory  of  the 
other;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  merely  grammatical  connec- 

1  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  224,  226,  6th  Am.  ed.  178,  841 ;  Levinf?  v.  Caverly,  Free  Ch.  229  ; 
and  see  2  Johns.  Ch.  286-287.  j  In  Stanton  v.  Peroival,  85  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  1,  6  H.  L. 
Cas.  267,  it  is  laid  down  that  the  answer  of  the  committee  oia lunatic  could  not  be 
read  so  as  to  bind  the  lunatic.  See  also  Micklethwaite  ».  Atkinson,  1  CoU.  178.  But  it 
was  held,  that,  upon  a  bill  of  revivor  against  the  personal  representatives  of  the  lunatic 
after  her  death,  they  being  the  committee  who  made  the  answer  in  the  original  suit, 
their  original  answer  could  be  read  against  them.  | 

1  AfUe,  Vol.  I.  §§  201,  202. 

«  Bartlett  v.  Gillard,  8  Russ.  167,  per  Ld.  Eldon.  And  see  Nurse  v.  Bunn,  6  Sim. 
226;  Calcott  v,  Maher,  2  Moll.  816  ;  Ormond  v.  Hutchinson,  18  Ves.  68.  ("A  more 
liberal  rule  is  laid  down  in  Fehsenfeld  v.  Crockett,  41  A.  66,  Md.;  Clinch  River  Co. 
V.  Harrison,  91  Va.  122.] 

»  Ibid. 

*  Rude  V.  Whitchurch,  8  Sim.  662 ;  Skeirott  v.  Lynch,  2  MolL  820. 
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tioiiy  as,  for  example,  by  the  particles  but  or  and^  will  not  entitle 
another  part  to  be  read,  if  it  have  no  such  explanatory  relation.^ 
It  may  here  be  added,  that  where  the  plaintiff  in  reading  a 
passage  from  a  defendant's  answer,  has  been  obliged  to  read 
an  allegation  which  makes  against  his  case,  he  will  be  permitted 
to  read  other  evidence,  disproving  such  allegation/ 

§  282.  Manner  of  Statement  material.  The  manner  of  state" 
ment  in  the  answer  is  sometimes  material  to  its  effect^  as  an 
admission  against  the  defendant,  dispensing  with  other  proof. 
For  a  mere  statement  that  the  defendant  has  been  informed  that 
a  fact  is  as  stated,  without  expressing  his  belief  of  it,  will  not  be 
regarded  as  an  admission  of  the  fact  But  if  he  answer  that  he 
believes^  or  is  informed  and  believes^  that  the  fact  is  so,  this  will 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  admission  of  the  fact,  unless  this  state- 
ment is  coupled  with  some  qualifying  clause,  tending  to  the 
contrary;  the  general  rule  in  equity  on  this  point  being,  that 
what  the  defendant  believes  the  court  will  believe.  But  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  has  been  admitted  in  regard  to  the  belief  of  an 
heir-at-law  of  the  due  execution  of  a  will  by  his  ancestors ;  it 
being  the  course  of  the  court  to  require  either  a  direct  admis- 
sion, or  proof  in  the  usual  manner.^ 

*  Davis  V.  Sparling,  1  Buss.  &  My.  64  ;  8.  c.  Tain.  199. 

«  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  979,  6th  Am.  ed.  vol.  L  840 ;  Price  v.  Lytton,  S  Ross.  206.  \ "  The 
rale  reqairing  the  whole  statement  containing  the  admission  to  be  taken  together  pre- 
vails to  a  considerable  extent  in  eauity,  bat  with  respect  to  answers  and  examinations 
in  chanceiy,  the  equity  rule  is  far  less  comprehensive  than  that  which  is  recognized  at 
common  law,  as  if  a  party  admits  in  his  examination  or  answer  that  he  received  a  sum 
of  money,  and  adds  m  the  same  sentence  that  he  immediately  paid  it  away,  or  states 
that  a  person  gave  him  a  sum  as  a  present,  the  charge  and  discha^  will  be  so  blended 
together  that  me  one  will  not  be  admissible  without  the  other ;  stiU,  if  he  once  admits 
the  receipt  of  money  as  an  independent  fact,  he  cannot  refer  to  other  parts  of  his  exami- 
nation or  answer,  much  less  to  affidavits  sworn  by  him,  or  to  schedules  attached  to  his 
answer,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  has  bquidated  the  amount  so  admitted  to 
have  been  received,  by  separate  and  independent  payments.  So,  if  a  plaintiff  reads  a 
passage  in  the  answer  as  evidence  of  a  particular  fact,  the  defendant  cannot  read  other 
parts,  even  though  grammatically  connected  with  such  passage  by  conjunctive  particles, 
unless  they  be  reaUy  explanatory  of  its  meaning,  and  if,  in  order  to  understand  the 
sense  of  the  passage  on  which  the  plaintiff  relies,  it  is  necessary  to  read  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  other  portions  of  the  answer,  stiU  these  portions  will  be  evidence  only  so 
far  as  they  are  explanatory ;  and  any  new  facts  introduced  therein,  though  so  imme- 
diately  connected  with  the  parts  admitted  as  to  be  incapable  of  subtraction,  will  be 
considered  as  not  read.  Thu  rule  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  conseouence  of  the 
subtle  contrivances  of  equity  draughtsmen ;  whose  skill  formerly  consisted  in  so  gram- 
matically blending  important  points  of  the  defendant's  case  with  admissions  that  could 
not  be  withheld,  as  to  render  it  necessaiy  that  both  should  be  read  in  conjunction,  and 
thus  to  prove  their  client's  case  by  means  of  his  own  unsupported  statements : "  Tay- 
lor on  £v.  vol.  i.  §  660  ;  Rid^way  v.  Darwin,  7  Yes.  404,  per  Ld.  Eldon  ;  Thompson 
V.  Lambe,  ib.  588,  per  Ld.  Eldon  ;  Robinson  v.  Scotney,  19  id.  584,  per  Sir  Wm. 
Grant,  M.  R. ;  Davis  v.  Spurling,  1  Russ.  &  Myl.,  per  Leach,  M.  R.  ;  Bartlett  v. 
Gillard.  8  Russ.  156,  per  I A  Eldon  ;  Freeman  v,  Tatham,  5  Hare  329.} 

1  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  980,  6th  Am.  ed.  840 ;  Potter  v.  Potter,  1  Yes.  274.    Whether 
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§  283.  Answer  of  Co-defendants.  We  have  already  seen,  that, 
generally,  the  answer  of  one  defendant  cannot  be  read  against 
another,  there  being  no  issue  between  them,  and,  therefore,  no 
opportunity  for  cross-examination;  but  that  this  rule  does  not 
apply  to  cases  where  the  defendant  claims  through  him  whose 
answer  is  proposed  to  be  read;  nor  to  cases  where  they  are 
jointly  interested  in  the  transaction  in  question,  as  partners,  or 
are  otherwise  identified  in  interest^  So  where  the  defendant, 
in  his  own  answer,  refers  to  that  of  his  co-defendant  for  further 
information.^  And  though  it  is  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  answer  of  one  defendant  cannot  be  read  by  another  defend- 
ant as  evidence  in  his  own  favor,'  yet  the  universality  of  this 
rule  has  been  controverted;  and  it  has  been  held,  that  where 
the  answer  in  question  is  unfavorable  to  the  plaintiff,  and  is 
responsive  to  the  bill,  by  furnishing  a  disclosure  of  the  facts 
required,  it  may  be  read  as  evidence  in  favor  of  a  co-defendant ; 
especially  where  the  latter  defends  under  the  title  of  the 
former.* 

thia  exception  applies  to  an  administrator's  belief  that  a  debt  is  due  from  the  intestate, 
quart ;  and  see  Hill  v,  Binney,  6  Yes.  788. 

1  AfUe,  Vol.  I .  §§  178,  180, 182 ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  981,  982,  5th  Am.  ed.  840,  vol.  L 
841 ;  and  cases  in  notes  by  Perkins.  And  see  Crosse  v.  Bediugfield,  12  Sim.  35  ;  f  Gil- 
more  V.  Patterson,  36  Me.  544 ;  Blakeney  v,  Feivuson,  14  Ark.  641 ;  Clayton  v.  Thomp- 
son, 13  Ga.  206;  Powles  v,  DUley,  9  Gill  (Md.)  222;  Winn  v.  Albert,  2  Md.  Ch. 
Deds.  169.} 

s  Ibid.;  Chase  v,  Manhardt,  1  BUnd  836 ;  Anon.,  1  P.  Wms.  801 ;  {Blakeney  v. 
Fergnson,  14  Ark.  640.  And  where  the  right  of  the  complainant  to  a  decree  against 
one  defendant  is  only  prevented  from  bei^  complete  by  some  questions  between  a 
second  defendant  and  the  former,  he  may  r^  the  answer  of  the  second  defendant  for 
that  purpose  :  Whiting  v.  Beebe,  12  id.  421.} 

*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  981  (Perkins's  ed.),  5th  Am.  ed.  voL  L  840  and  notes ;  {Morris  v. 
Nixon,  1  How.  (U.  S.)  119;  Farley  v.  Bryant,  82  Me.  474;  Gilmore  v.  Patterson,  36 
id.  544;  Cannon  v.  Norton,  14  Yt.  178.  J 

*  MUls  V.  Gore,  20  Pick.  28.  The  decision  in  this  case  proceeded  on  the  general 
ground,  though  the  latter  circumstance  was  also  mentioned,  as  an  Independent  reason. 
The  language  of  the  court  was  as  foUows :  "An  answer  of  one  defendant  is  not  evi- 
dence against  a  co-defendant,  for  the  plaintiff  may  so  frame  his  bill  and  interrogsr- 
tories  as  to  elicit  evidence  from  one  defendant  to  charge  another,  and  to  exclude  such 
matten  as  might  discharge  him.  To  admit  the  answer  of  the  one  to  be  evidence 
against  the  other,  under  such  circumstances,  and  when  cross-interrogatories  could  not 
be  admitted,  would  ^ve  to  the  plaintiff  an  undue  advantage,  against  toe  manifest  prin- 
ciples of  impartial  justice.  But  where  the  answer  is  unfavorable  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  consequently  operates  favorably  for  a  co-defendant,  the  reason  is  not  applicable. 
Where  Uie  plaintiffs  call  upon  a  defendant  for  a  discovery,  requiring  him  to  answer 
under  oath  fully  to  all  the  mattera  chained  in  the  bill,  they  cannot  ^  allowed  to  say 
that  his  answer  is  not  testimony.  And  so  was  the  decision  in  Field  v.  Holland, 
6  Cranch  8.  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  the  answer  of  Cox,  one  of  the  defendants, 
was  not  evidence  against  the  other  defendant,  Holland,  but  that,  being  responsive 
to  the  bill.  It  was  evidence  against  the  plaintiff.  And,  besides,  in  the  present  case, 
the  respondent  Quincy  has  a  right  to  defend  himself  under  the  title  of  Gore.  He 
is  but  a  depositary  of  the  papers,  and  became  such  at  the  request  of  both  parties.  He 
has  no  interest  in  the  question,  but  is  bound  to  deliver  the  papers  to  the  party  having 
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§  284.  Answer  Xhridenoe  for  Defendant  The  answer  of  the 
defendant  is  not  only  evidence  against  him,  but  it  may  also,  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  if  sworn  to,  be  read  as  evidence  in  his  favor j 
sufficient,  if  not  outweighed  by  opposing  proof,  to  establish  the 
facts  it  contains.^  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  bill,  though 
in  part  a  mere  pleading,  is  not  wholly  so ;  but  where  the  older 
forms  are  still  used,  it  is  the  examination  of  a  witness  by  inter- 
rogatories. And  in  those  States  in  which  the  interrogating 
part  of  the  bill  is  now  dispensed  with,  and  the  defendant  is  by 
the  rules  required  to  answer  each  material  allegation  in  the  bill 
as  particularly  as  if  specially  interrogated  thereto,  the  bill,  it  is 
conceived,  partakes  in  all  cases  of  the  character  both  of  a  plead- 
ing and  also  of  an  examination  of  the  defendant  as  a  witness. 
The  answer,  too,  so  far  as  it  sets  up  a  new  and  distinct  mat- 
ter of  defence,  to  defeat  the  equity  of  the  plaintiff,  is  a  mere 
pleading  in  the  nature  of  a  confession  and  avoidance  at  law ;  but 
when  it  only  denies  the  facts  on  which  the  plaintiff's  equity  is 
founded,  it  is  not  only  a  pleading,  but  it  is  a  pleading  coupled 
with  evidence.  In  all  other  respects,  and  so  far  as  it  is  respon- 
sive to  the  bill,  it  is  evidence ;  and  the  plaintiff,  having  thought 
fit  to  make  the  defendant  a  witness,  is  bound  by  what  he  dis- 
closes, unless  it  is  satisfactorily  disproved.  Nor  is  the  answer 
in  such  case  to  be  discredited,  nor  any  presumption  indulged 
against  it,  on  account  of  its  being  the  answer  of  an  interested 
party.* 

the  title.  The  qneation  of  title  is  between  the  plaintiffs  and  tiie  defendant  Gore,  and 
Gore's  answer,  oeing  evidence  for  him  in  support  of  his  title,  is  con8e<|uently  evidence 
for  tiie  other  defendant.  So  that  in  whatever  point  of  view  the  objection  may  be  con- 
sidered, we  think  it  quite  clear  that  the  answer  in  question,  so  far  as  it  is  responsive 
to  the  bill,  is  evidence  to  be  weighed  and  considered ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken  to  be 
true,  unless  it  is  contradicted  by  more  than  one  witness,  or  by  oue  witness  supported 
by  corroborating  circumstances,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  equity.  The  answer 
in  all  respects,  in  relation  to  the  question  as  to  tne  delivery  of  the  deed  and  note,  \a 
directly  responsive  to  the  allegations  in  the  bill,  and  it  expressly  denies  that  the  deed 
and  note  were  ever  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  Mills,  as  charged  in  the  bill : "  20  Pick. 
84,  35 ;  I  Salmon  v.  Smith,  58  Miss.  399.  Where  a  defendant  is  merely  nominal  and 
may  not  be  willing  to  give  as  fuU  an  answer  as  the  case  of  the  party  really  in  interest 
demands,  a  commission  to  take  the  answer  of  the  party  really  in  interest  wiU  be  issued : 
Wilkins  v.  Jordan,  8  Wash.  C.  0.  226.} 

1  Clason  V.  Morris,  10  Johns.  524,  542 ;  Union  Bank  v.  Geary,  5  Pet.  99 ;  Daniel 
9.  Mitchell)  1  story  172,  188  ;  Adams,  Doctr.  of  Equity,  21,  368 ;  Wharton's  notes. 
In  Indiana,  it  is  enacted,  that  "pleadings,  sworn  to  by  either  party,  in  any  case,  shall 
not  on  the  trial  be  deemed  proof  of  tne  facts  alleged  therem,  nor  require  other  or 
greater  proof  on  the  part  of  the  adverse  party  than  those  not  sworn  to : "  Bev.  Stat. 
1862,  VOL  ii.  put  2,  c.  1,  }  785,  p.  205.  See  alaopost,  $  289;  larUe^  Vol.  L  }}  851, 
561.1 

'Clason  V.  Morris,  10  Johns.  642 ;  Field  v,  Holland,  6  Granoh  24;  Woodcock  v. 
Bennet,  1  Cowen  748,  744,  n. ;  Stafford  v.  Bryan,  1  Paige  242;  Forsyth  v.  Clark, 
8  Wend.  648. 
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§  285.  Responsiveness.  The  test  of  the  responsive  character  of 
the  answer  is  by  ascertaining  whether  the  questions  answered 
would  be  proper  to  propound  to  a  witness  in  a  trial  at  law; 
whether  they  would  be  relevant  to  the  complaint,  and  such  as 
the  witness  would  be  bound  to  answer;  and  whether  the  answers 
would  be  competent  testimony  against  the  interrogating  party. ^ 
Thus,  the  answer  is  held  competent  evidence  for  the  defendant^ 
of  all  those  facts,  a  statement  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  a  full  answer  to  the  bill.^  So,  if  an  account  is  required 
by  the  bill,  and  is  given  in  the  answer,  or  is  rendered  to  the 
master,  and  explained  in  answers  to  interrogatories  put  before 
him,  the  answers  are  responsive,  and  are  competent  evidence 
for  the  defendant.^  So,  if  the  bill  sets  forth  only  a  part  of  the 
complainant's  case,  omitting  the  residue,  and  the  omitted  part  is 
stated  in  the  answer,  thereby  showing  a  different  case  from  that 
made  by  the  bill,  and  not  merely  by  way  of  confession  and 
avoidance,  it  is  evidence  in  the  cause. ^  And  hence,  where  a 
bill,  for  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  in  writing,  called 
on  the  defendant  to  answer  as  to  the  making  of  the  contract, 
the  execution  of  the  instrument,  how  it  was  disposed  of,  and 
when,  where,  and  how  the  defendant  obtained  possession  of  it, 
and  under  what  pretences ;  it  was  held,  that  the  allegations  in 
the  answer,  setting  up  an  agreement  to  rescind  the  contract, 
were  responsive  to  the  bill,  and  were  evidence  for  the  defendant* 

1  Danbam  i;.  Gates,  1  Hoffm.  Ch.  185. 
^  AUen  V.  Mower  17  Yt.  61. 

*  PoweU  V,  Powell,  7  Ala.  582;  Chaffia  v,  Chaffiu,  2  Dev.  k  Bat.  Ch.  255. 

*  Schwarz  v,  Wendell,  Walk.  Ch.  267. 

*  Woodcock  V.  Bennet,  1  Cowen  711.  {Where  the  bill  set  out  the  making  of  a 
contract,  aUeged  its  loss,  and  treated  it  as  a  contract  in  force,  it  was  held  that  this  did 
not  permit  that  an  averment  of  its  cancellation  by  the  respondents,  in  their  answer, 
should  be  considered  as  evidence :  Sheldon  v.  Sheldon,  8  Wis.  699.  So  where  a  bill, 
brought  to  procure  settlement  of  a  partnership  account,  did  not  allese  any  settlement, 
but  the  answer  set  forth  a  full  accounting  and  settlement,  it  was  held  that  this  was  not 
responsive  to  the  bill,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  evidence,  but  that,  coming  in  by 
way  of  defence,  it  must  be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  :  Spaulding  o.  Holmes, 
25  Vt.  491.  Nor  can  the  answer,  though  responsive  and  uncontradicted,  be  taken  to 
establish  anything  in  bar  of  the  relief  prayed  for,  which  parol  testimony  would  not  be 
admitted  to  prove,  for  it  is  as  evidence  only  that  it  is  received  :  Winn  v.  Albert,  2  Md. 
Ch.  Decis.^  169.  And  when  the  complainant  filed  his  bill  to  reform  a  deed  given  by 
him,  alleging  that  by  the  deed  one  hundred  feet  were  conveyed  on  a  certain  street, 
whereas  it  should  have  conveyed  thirty  feet  only,  and  the  respondent  in  his  answer 
admitted  that  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  deed,  but  *' affirmed"  tiiat  the  deed  should 
have  conveyed  thirty-two  feet,  it  was  held,  that  it  would  seem  that  the  respondent 
must  establish  this  sJlegation  by  independent  evidence  :  Busby  v.  Littilefield,  88  N.  H. 
76.     See  also  Parkes  v,  Gorton,  8  B.  I.  27. 

But  where  the  answer  of  the  respondent  admitted  the  indebtedness  originally  as 
chai^d  in  the  bill,  but  alleged  nayment,  such  answer  being  responsive  to  the  idlega- 
tions  and  interrogatories  of  the  bill,  it  is  at  least  prima  fade  evidence  for  the  party 
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§  286.  AnBwer  to  be  under  Oath,  unless  waived.  Begularlj^ 
in  proceedings  in  chancery,  the  defendant's  answer  is  under 
oath,  unless  the  plaintiff  chooses  to  dispense  with  it;  in  which  case 
he  moves  the  court  for  an  order  to  that  effect;  which,  if  the 
defendant  is  under  no  incapacity,  such  as  infancy,  or  the  like, 
is  ordinarily  granted.^  If  the  parties  agree,  the  order  is  granted 
of  course;  and  if  the  plaintiff  files  a  replication  to  an  answer 
not  sworn  to,  this  is  evidence  of  a  waiver  of  the  oath.^     Where 

making  it,  if  it  is  not  absolute  proof  of  the  facts  stated,  so  as  to  require  the  usual 
countervailing  proof  in  cases  necessary  to  outweigh  an  answer  in  chancery  :  King  v. 
Payan,  18  Ark.  588.     See  also  Hinkle  v.  Wanzer,  17  How.  (U.  S. )  S53. } 

1  Cooper.  Eq.  PL  826 ;  Story,  Eq.  PI.  §  874 ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  846,  6th  Am.  ei 
vol.  L  784-744  and  notes. 

>  Fulton  Bank  v.  Beach,  6  Wend.  86 ;  s.  o.  2  Paige  807.  By  the  present  Code  of 
Practice  in  New  York,  if  the  plaintiff  makes  oath  to  his  complaint,  tne  defendant  is 
bound  to  put  in  his  answer  under  oath ;  but  the  yerification  to  the  answer  may  be 
omitted,  when  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations  might  subject  the  party  to 

Sroeecution  for  felony  :  Amended  Code,  §  167  ;  Hillo.  Muller,  8  N.  Y.  Leg.  Obs.  90  ; 
wift  V.  Hosmer,  6  id.  317 ;  8.  c.  1  Code  Rep.  26 ;  Alfred  r.  Watkins,  1  Code  Bep.  N.  s. 
848.  If  the  defendant  verifies  his  answer  by  oath,  all  the  subsequent  pleadings  must  be 
verified  in  like  manner,  whether  the  coniplaint  is  verified  or  not :  Lin  v,  Jaquays,  2 
Code  Rep. 29 ;  Levi  v.  Jakeways,  ib.  69 ;  Code,  vbi  supra,  jln  Massachusetts,  by  the 
fifth  rule  of  chancery  practice,  "  when  a  bill  shall  be  filed  other  than  for  discovery  only, 
the  complainant  may  waive  the  necessity  of  the  answer  being  made  on  the  oatii  of  the 
defendant;  and  in  such  case  the  answer  may  be  made  without  oath,  and  shall  have  no 
other  or  greater  force  as  evidence  than  the  bill.  No  exception  for  insufficiency  can  be 
taken  to  such  answer.''  In  Bingham  v.  Yeomans,  10  Cush.  68,  it  was  decided  that 
this  waiver  must  be  made  1^  the  complainant  in  his  bill  before  answer,  and  that  he 
cannot  do  it  afterwards.  The  whole  case  was  thus  stated  by  Shaw,  C.  J.  :  "  This  is  a 
bill  in  equity  against  a  mortgagee,  to  redeem  a  mortgage,  and  praying  for  an  account. 
Hie  bill  is  in  the  usual  form,  not  waiving  the  respondent's  oath  ;  to  which  a  sworn 
answer  was  duly  made.  When  the  case  came  before  the  judge  at  Nisi  Pi'iiLSf  the  com- 
plainant moved  to  waive  the  reouirement  of  a  sworn  answer,  and  that  the  respondent's 
answer  might  be  stricken  out.  The  motion  was  overruled,  and  the  question  reserved 
for  the  whole  court. 

**  If  the  complainant  in  equity  would  waive  an  answer  on  oath,  as  he  may  do  under 
the  fifth  rule  of  chancery  practice,  he  must  do  it  by  his  bill  and  before  answer.  In 
that  case  the  respondent  may  make  his  answer  with  reference  solely  to  his  own  grounds 
of  defence,  and  without  regard  to  the  interrogating  part  of  the  bill ;  and  to  such 
answer  there  can  be  no  exception  taken.  Or,  the  complainant  might  require  an  answer 
on  oath,  as  he  does  if  not  waived,  and  compel  a  full  discovery,  under  a  severe  penalty ; 
but,  having  done  so,  the  respondent  is  by  law  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  answer  as 
evidence,  so  far  as  responsive.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  effect  would  be,  that,  after  a 
sworn  [answer  filed,  the  complainant  might  speculate  on  the  relative  advantage  or 
disadvantage,  on  the  one  hand,  of  benefit  to  himself  of  the  discoveries,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  iSnefit  to  the  defendant  of  his  answer,  as  evidence,  and  admit  or  reject  it 
accordingly,  at  his  own  election.  This  would  be  an  unfair  advantage,  and  inequitable  ; 
and  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  complainant  to  strike  out  the  oath 
from  the  respondent's  answer  was  rightly  overruled."  In  Chace  v.  Holmes,  2  Gray 
481,  it  was  held  that  the  complainant  who  had  not  waived  the  oath  of  the  respondent 
in  his  bill  could  not  do  so  after  a  demurrer  had  been  filed  by  the  respondent  and  then 
withdrawn. 

In  Gerrish  v.  Towne,  8  id.  91,  the  complainant  in  his  bill  waived  the  oath  of  the 
respondent  to  his  answer.  The  respondent,  notwithstanding  this  express  waiver, 
answered  nnder  oath.  The  complainant,  without  moving  the  court  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  oath,  filed  a  general  replication.  It  was  held,  that  though  a  general 
replication  waives  all  Insufficiencies  and  defects  in  the  answer,  yet  that  it  does  not  at 
all  affect  the  question  of  its  competency  as  proof  of  the  facts  and  statements  it  con- 
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the  answer  U  not  sworn  to,  its  effect  and  value,  as  evidence  in  the 
cause,  is  a  point  on  which,  in  this  country,  some  difference  of 
opinion  has  been  expressed.  The  rule  in  England,  as  held  by 
Lord  Eldon,  was  that  the  defendant's  answer  without  oath  gave 
the  same  authority  to  the  court  to  look  at  the  circumstances, 
denied  or  admitted  in  the  answer  so  put  in,  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  civil  justice  between  the  parties,  as  if  it  was  put 
in  upon  the  attestation  of  an  oath.^    In  a  case  in  the  Supreme 

tains ;  and  that  such  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  rale  itself,  the  pioyision  bein^  that 
when  the  complainant  waives  the  answer  on  oath,  "  the  answer  may  be  made  without 
oath,  and  shall  hare  no  other  or  greater  force  as  evidence  than  the  bill." 

In  Maryland,  under  the  act  of  1852,  c.  1S3,  if  the  bill  does  not  require  the  answer 
on  oath,  the  answer  of  the  respondent  on  oath  is  not  evidence  ajG;aiast  the  complainant : 
Winchester  v.  Baltimore,  etc.  K.  R.,  4  Md.  231.  In  Indiana,  if  the  complainant  waive 
the  respondent's  oath  to  his  answer,  pursuant  to  the  statute,  the  effect  oi  the  denial  in 
the  answer  is  to  require  the  allegations  in  the  biU  to  be  sustained  by  a  preponderance 
of  evidence  :  Moore  v.  McClintock,  6  Ind.  209.  In  such  case,  two  witnesses  are  not 
required  to  prove  the  matter  put  in  issue  by  the  denial  in  the  answer,  but  the  evidence 
of  one  witness-  is  entitled  to  the  same  weight  as  it  would  have  in  establishing  the 
affirmative  of  an  issue  in  law  :  Peck  v.  Hunter,  7  id.  295  ;  Larsh  v.  Brown,  8  id.  284, 
In  Iowa,  a  defendant  in  equity  may  answer  under  oath,  although  the  bill  expressly 
waives  it,  and  such  answer  will  be  received  in  evidence :  Armstrong  v,  Scott,  8  G.  Gr. 
(Iowa)  433. 

The  views  of  Judge  Bedfield  on  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  an  unsworn 
answer  as  evidence  were  expressed  by  him  in  his  edition  of  this  work,  as  follows :  — 

"  It  seems  to  be  settled  in  the  practice  of  some  of  the  American  States,  that 
although  the  statute  allow  the  plaintiff,  in  a  bill  in  equity,  to  dispense  with  the  oath 
of  the  defendant  in  his  answer,  and  that  in  such  cases  the  answer  will  be  sufficient  in 
all  ordinary  cases,  without  oath ;  yet  it  will  be  requLBite,  in  order  to  sustain  a  motion 
to  dissolve  an  injunction,  that  the  answer  should  be  sworn  to  :  Mahaney  v.  Lazier, 
16  Md.  69.  There  can  be  no  question  upon  principle,  it  would  seem, 'that  the  answer 
of  the  defendant  not  upon  oatn,  although  responsive  to  the  bill,  is  to  be  treated  merely 
in  the  nature  of  a  plea  of  denial,  by  way  of  special  traverse.  And  it  would  be  of  the 
same  effect  precisely,  if  it  were  a  mere  general  issue.  We  somewhat  marvel  that  any 
judge  or  text-writer  could  ever  have  entertained  any  serious  doubt  in  r^rd  to  this.  U 
must  arise  from  the  ^neral  practice  of  courts  of  equity  not  to  decree  relief  upon  a  bill 
which  was  flatly  denied  by  the  respondent  upon  oath,  and  only  sustained  by  the  oath 
of  one  witness.  It  consequently  becomes  almost  matter  of  course  to  tdlow  that  extent 
of  force  to  the  answer,  per  ae,  not  reflecting  always  whether  it  is  to  the  answer  as  testi- 
mony or  as  a  pleading.  But  a  moment's  consideration  must  convince  all  that  this 
effect  results  from  the  answer  as  counter  evidence  only.  It  is  upon  the  same  ground 
that  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  answer  of  a  defendant  as  executor,  or  in  an 
official  capacity,  or  as  agent  of  a  corporation,  or  in  any  form  where  not  purporting  to  be 
made  upon  personal  knowledge.  Tnis  view  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Eldon  (Curling  v.  Townshend,  19  Yes.  628,  629),  Thompson,  J.  (Union  Bank 
of  Georgetown  v.  Geary,  5  Peters  99,  110-112),  and  ChanceUor  Walworth  (Smith  v, 
Clark,  4  Paige  868)." 

It  has  been  held  that  the  facts  alleged  in  the  answer  may  be  regarded  by  the  court 
in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  idthough  the  answer  was  not  sworn  to,  where  the 
facts  regarded  were  admissions  against  the  defendant :  Miller  v,  Payne,  4  Bradw.  112. 
In  HaU  V.  Clagett,  48  Md.  228,  an  answer  not  under  oath  was  held  not  evidence 

Et  the  compUdnant,  and  to  the  same  effect  is  Gerrish  v,  Towne,  8  Gray  (Mass.)  82.1 
same  rule  nolds  good  when  the  oath  is  waived,  though  the  answer  is  sworn  to  : 
rdike  v.  Allen,  157  111.  95.  The  answer  in  such  a  case  can  be  used  only  as  an 
affidavit  at  the  hearing  as  an  application  for  an  ixgunction :  U.  S.  v.  Workingmen's 
Council,  54  F.  994.]| 

^  Curling  v.  Townshend,  19  Yes.  628.  This  was  an  application  by  the  defendant 
for  leave  to  file  a  supplemental  answer ;  in  other  words,  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  the 
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Court  of  the  United  Sates,  which  was  an  injunction  bill,  filed 
upon  the  oath  of  the  complainant,  to  which  an  answer,  bj  a 
corporation,  was  put  in  without  oath,  the  question  was  as  to 
the  amount  of  evidence  necessary  to  outweigh  the  answer.  The 
court  said,  that  the  weight  of  such  answer  was  very  much 
lessened,  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  as  matter  of  evidence,  when 
not  under  oath;  and,  indeed,  that  they  were  inclined  to  adopt 
it  as  a  general  rule,  that  an  answer  not  under  oath,  is  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  denial  of  the  allegations  in  the  bill, 
analogous  to  the  general  issue  at  law,  so  as  to  put  the  com- 
plainant to  the  proof  of  such  allegations.  But  the  cause 
was  not  decided  on  this  ground,  there  being  sufficient  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case,  corroborating  the  testimony  of  the 
opposing  witness,  to  outweigh  the  answer,  even  if  it  had  been 
sworn  to.*  And  Mr.  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  a  case  before 
him,  is  reported  to  have  held,  that  an  answer,  not  sworn  to, 
was  not  of  any  weight  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  ^  But  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  speaking  of  such  an  answer,  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  is  not  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  as  to  all  facts,  which  are  not  fully  disproved  by  the 
other  evidence  and  circumstances  in  the  case,  nor  clear  that  it 
ought  not  to  prevail,  where  the  other  evidence  is  either  defective, 
obscure,  doubtful,  or  unsatisfactory.  And  it  may  well  be  sug- 
gested, he  adds,  whether  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  dispense 
with  the  oath,  and  yet  to  make  the  answer  evidence  in  his  own 
favor  as  to  all  the  facts  which  it  admits,  and  exclude  it  in  evi- 
dence as  to  all  the  facts  which  it  denies.^ 

benefit  to  which  he  was  entitled  from  the  answer  which  was  already  on  the  record,  but 
was  without  oath  :  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  848,  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  L  788. 

*  Union  Bank  of  Geoi^etown  v.  Geary,  5  Pet  99,  112.    See  ante,  J  277,  n. 

*  Bartlett  v.  Gale,  4  Paige  508.  And  see,  accordingly,  Willis  v.  Henderson, 
4  Scam.  18.  In  some  of  the  United  States  it  ia  enacted,  that  when  the  plaintiff  waives 
his  right  to  a  sworn  answer,  the  answer  shall  have  no  more  weight  as  evidence  than 
the  biU.  See  Michigan  Rev.  Stat  1846,  c  90,  §  81 ;  Illinois,  Rev.  Stat  1845,  c.  21, 
§  21.  See  also  Massachusetts,  Reg.  Gen.  in  Chan.,  24  Pick.  411,  R^.  5.  If  the  defend- 
ant is  entitled,  by  the  rules  of  law,  to  have  his  answer  considered  in  evidence,  though 
not  sworn  to,  the  question  has  sometimes  been  raised,  whether  the  court  can,  by  any 
rule  of  practice,  exclude  it. 

*  Story,  Eq.  PI.  §  875  a.  Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  work  here  cited, 
the  same  point  was  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  ratterson  v.  Gaines,  6  How.  S.  C.  588  ;  in  which  he  cited  and  reaffinned 
the  observations  of  the  learned  judge  in  5  Pet  112,  above  quoted,  and  also  that  of 
Mr.  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  Bartlett  v.  Gale,  supra.  But  here,  too,  the  point  was 
not  raised  in  argument,  nor  was  it  judicially  before  the  court,  the  testimonv  of  the 
opposing  witness  being,  as  the  judge  remarked,  so  strongly  corroborated  by  other 
proofs,  uiat  the  answer  would  be  disproved,  if  it  had  been  sworn  to.  The  attention 
of  the  court  does  not  seem  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  doubt  suggested  by  Mr.  Justice 

VOL.  in.— 18 
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§  287.  Bxoeptions  to  Role  that  Defendant's  Anewer  la  Bvl* 
denoe  in  bia  Favor.  The  general  rule  that  the  defendant's 
answer,  responsive  to  the  bill,  is  evidence  in  his  favor,  is  wh- 
ject  to  several  limitatiane  and  exceptions.  For  though,  in  fornix  it 
is  responsive  to  an  interrogatory  in  the  bill,  yet,  if  it  involves 
also,  affirmatively,  the  assertion  of  a  right,  in  opposition  to  the 
plaintiff's  demand,  it  is  but  mere  pleading,  and  is  therefore  not 
sufficient  to  establish  the  right  so  asserted.^  The  answer,  also, 
must  not  be  evasive;  it  must  be  direct  and  positive,  or  so 
expressed  as  to  amount  to  a  direct  and  positive  denial  or  affir- 
mation of  the  facts  distinctly  alleged  and  charged  or  denied  in 
the  bill,  in  order  to  have  weight  as  evidence  in  his  own  favor, 
in  regard  to  those  facts.  ^  And  this  is  especially  true  as  to  facts 
charged  in  the  bill  as  being  the  acts  of  the  defendant,  or  within 
his  personal  knowledge.^  If,  however,  they  are  such,  that  it  is 
probable  he  cannot  recollect  them  so  as  to  answer  more  positively, 
a  denial  of  them,  according  to  his  knowledge,  recollection,  and 
belief  will  be  sufficient^  And  no  particular  form  of  words  is 
necessary;  it  being  sufficient  if  the  substance  is  so.^  But  if  the 
defendant  professes  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  alleged  in 
the  bill,  the  answer  is  not  evidence  against  those  allegations, 
even  though  he  also  expressly  denies  them.^    So,  if  the  fact 

Story.  In  Babcock  v.  Smith,  22  Pick.  61,  66,  the  qnestion  whether  the  depositioDS 
of  co-defendants  were  admissible  for  each  other  where  the  pkintiff  had  waived  the 
oath  to  their  answers,  was  raised,  but  not  decided. 

A  Payne  v.  Coles,  1  Munf.  378  ;  Clarke  v.  White,  12  Pet.  178, 190;  {Hart  v.  Car- 

gmter,  86  Mich.  402 ;  O'Brian  v.  Fry,  82  111.  274  ;  MUes  v.  MUes,  82  N.  H.  147 ; 
Qsby  V.  Littlefield,  88  id.  76 ;  Spaulding  v.  Holmes,  25  Vt  491 ;  Ives  v.  Hazard, 
4  R.  I.  14 ;  Fialer  v.  Porch,  2  Stockt  (N.  J.)  248  ;  Dease  v.  Moody,  81  Miss.  617; 
Roberts  v.  Totten,  18  Ark.  609 ;  Pugh  v.  Pngh,  9  Ind.  182  ;  Hunt  v.  Thorn,  2  Mich. 
218  ;  Smith  v.  Potter,  8  Wis.  432.  So,  where  the  defendant  sets  up  kches  on  the  part 
of  the  complainant,  his  aUegations  are  not  responsive  to  the  bill  and  are  not  evidence : 
Grass  V,  Arnold,  6  Bazt.  (Tenn.)  829. 

If  a  bill  alleges  matters  which  constitute  the  defence  of  the  respondent,  this  allen- 
tion  does  not  render  that  part  of  the  answer  which  relates  to  that  defenoe,  evidence  for 
the  respondent ;  for  only  that  part  of  the  answer  which  is  responsive  to  the  material 
allegations  of  the  bill  is  evidence  for  the  respondent :  Brown  o.  Eahnweiler,  28  N.  J. 
£q.  811.  i 

a  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  880,  881,  984,  and  notes  by  Perkins,  6th  Am.  ed.  vol.  1.  719-780 ; 
Wilkins  v.  Woodfin,  6  Munf.  188  ;  Bailee  v.  Duncan,  7  Monr.  882 ;  Hutchison  ». 
Siucbdr,  ib.  291.  And  see  McGuffie  v.  Planters'  Bank,  1  Freem.  Ch.  888 ;  Amos  v. 
Heatherby,  7  Dana  45  ;  {Stouffer  v,  Machen,  16  III.  558  ;  Dinsmoor  v.  Hazelton, 
2  Foster  (N.  H.)  685.} 

s  Hall  V.  Wood,  1  Paige  404  ;  Sloan  v.  little,  8  id.  108  ^  Knickerbacker  v.  Hams, 
1  id.  209,  212. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Utica  Ins.  Co.  p.  Lynch,  8  Paige  210. 

*  Drury  v.  Connor,  6  H.  &  J.  288  ;  Bailey  v.  Stiles,  2  Green  Ch.  245  ;  McOaf&e 
V.  Planters'  Bank,  1  Freem.  Ch.  888 ;  Town  v.  Needham,  8  Paige  546 ;  Dunham  v. 
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asserted  hj  the  defendant  is  such,  that  it  is  not  and  cannot  be 
within  his  own  knowledge,  but  is  in  truth  only  an  expression  of 
his  strong  conviction  of  its  existence,  or  is  what  he  deems  an 
infallible  deduction  from  facts  which  were  known  to  him ;  the 
nature  of  his  testimony  cannot  be  changed  by  the  positiveness 
of  his  assertion,  and  therefore  the  answer  does  not  fall  within 
the  rule  we  are  considering.  ^  The  answer  of  an  infant,  also, 
by  his  guardian  ad  litem,  though  it  be  responsive  to  the  bill,  and 
sworn  to  by  the  guardian,  is  not  evidence  in  his  favor;  for  it  is 
regarded  as  a  mere  pleading,  and  not  as  an  examination  for  the 
purpose  of  discovery.® 

§  288*  Allegatioxui  In  Answer  not  denied,  admitted.  But  in 
order  that  the  answer  may  be  evidence  for  the  defendant,  it  is  not 
always  necessary  that  it  should  be  responsive  to  the  bill ;  for  where 
no  replication  has  been  put  in,  and  the  cause  is  heard  upon  the 
bill,  answer,  and  exhibits,  the  answer  is  considered  true 
throughout,  in  all  its  allegations,  and  whether  responsive  or 
not ;  upon  the  plain  and  obvious  principle  that  the  plaintiff,  by 
not  filing  a  replication  and  thereby  putting  the  facts  in  issue, 
has  deprived  the  defendant  of  the  opportunity  to  prove  them.^ 

Gates,  1  Hoffm.  Ch.  185;  Whittinffton  o.  Roberts,  4  Monr.  178;  State  v.  HoUoway, 
8  Black!  45 ;  { Loomis  u.  Fay,  24  Y t.  240  ;    Wooley  v.  Chamberlam,  ib.  270.  | 

7  Clark  V,  Van  Riemsdyk,  9  Craoch  160, 161  ;  Pennington  v.  Gittings,  2  G.  &  J. 
208.  And  see  Copeland  v.  Crane,  9  Pick.  78 ;  Garrow  v.  Carpenter.  1  Port  859  ; 
Waters  v.  Creaffh,  4  Stew,  k  Port.  410 ;  Lawrence  v,  Lawrence,  4  Bibb  857  ;  Harlan 
V,  Wingate,  2  J.  J.  Marsh.  188 ;  Hunt  v.  Rousmanier,  8  Mason  294 ;  Fryrear  v.  Law- 
rence, 5  Gilm.  825 ;  Dngan  v,  Gittinc^s,  8  GiU  188 ;  Kewman  v.  James,  12  Ala.  29. 
[See  also  Shackelford  v.  Brown,  72  Miss.  ZS0.2  {Where  an  answer,  although  respon- 
sive to  the  bill,  denies  circumstances  to  be  fraudulent  as  alleged,  yet  contains  state- 
ments from  which  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  fraud,  the  circumstances 
of  the  answer  will  destroy  the  effect  of  its  denial :  Wheat  v.  Moss,  16  Ark.  248.  | 

>  Bulkley  9.  Van  Wyck,  5  Paige  586  ;  Chaffin  v.  Kimball,  28  111.  86.  And  see 
Stephenson  v.  Stephenson,  6  Paige  858  ;  ante,  §  278  and  notes. 

1  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1188,  1189  (6th  Am.  ed.),  voL  i.  ♦829,  ib.  984,  and  n.  by  Perkins ; 
Dale  r.  McEvers,  2  Cowen  118,  126.  And  see  Barker  v,  Wyld,  1  Vem.  189 ;  Kennedy 
r.  Baylor,  1  Wash.  162  ;  Peirce  v.  West,  1  Pet  C.  C.  861 ;  Slason  v.  Wright,  14  Vt 
208  ;  Leeds  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  2  Wheat.  380 ;  {Randolph's  Appeal,  66  Pk.  St.  178  ; 
Gates  V,  Adams,  24  Vt.  70 ;  Warren  r.  Twilley,  10  Md.  89 ;  Lampley  v.  Weed, 
27  Ala.  621 ;  Gwin  v.  Selby,  5  Ohio  St.  97 ;  Perkins  v.  Nichols,  11  AUen  (Mass.) 
544 ;  Tainter  v,  Clark,  5  id.  66  ;  [Barton  v.  International  Alliance,  85  Md.  14 ;  Huyck 
V,  Bailey,  100  Mich.  228  ;  U.  S.  v.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Ass'n,  19  U.  S.  App.  86 ; 
Lake  £ne,  etc.  B.  v.  Indianapolis  N.  B.,  65  F.  690  Q  and  if  the  answer  denies  mate- 
rial allegations  in  the  plaintifTs  bill,  these  allegations  are  considered  disnroyed  by  the 
answer,  for  the  plaintiff,  by  taking  a  hearing  upon  the  bill  and  answer,  nas  in  reality 
agreed  to  take  the  defenoant's  statement  of  tne  case  as  true.  The  bill,  therefore, 
roust  be  dismissed,  as  the  plaintiff's  case  fails  in  some  of  its  material  allegations : 
U.  S.  o.  Scott,  8  Woods  C.  C.  884.  [  In  Arkansas,  it  is  enacted  that  *'when  any 
complainant  shall  seek  a  discovery  respectins  the  matters  chazsed  in  the  bill,  the  dis- 
closures made  in  the  answer  shaJl  not  be  conclusive ;  but  if  a  replication  be  filed,  it  may 
be  contradicted  or  disproved,  as  other  testimony,  according  to  the  practice  of  coui'ts  of 
chancery: "  Rev.  Stat.  1887,  c.  28,  §  49.    So  is  the  law  in  Missouri,  Rev.  Stat.  1845, 
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And  if,  after  a  replication  is  filed,  the  cause  is  set  down  for  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  and  answer,  by  the  plaintiff,  or  by  consent, 
the  answer  is  still  taken  as  true,  notwithstanding  the  replica- 
tion.^ And  where  the  defendant  states  only  that  he  believes, 
and  hopes  to  be  able  to  prove,  the  facts  alleged  in  the  answer, 
the  same  rule  prevails,  and  the  facts  so  stated  are  taken  for 
truth.  ^  If,  where  the  cause  is  heard  upon  bill  and  answer,  it 
appears  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  decree,  he  must  take 
it  upon  the  qualifications  stated  in  the  answer.^ 

§  289.  Effect  of  Answer.  Subject  to  the  preceding  qualifica- 
tions and  exceptions,  the  known  rule  in  equity,  as  before  inti- 
mated,^ is  ^Hhat  an  answer,  which  is  responsive  to  the  allegations 
and  charges  made  in  the  bill,  and  contains  clear  and  positive 
denials  thereof,  must  prevail ;  unless  it  is  overcome  by  the  tes- 
timony of  two  witnesses  to  the  substantial  facts,  or  at  least,  by 
one  witness,  and  other  attendant  circumstances  which  supply 
the  want  of  another  witness,  and  thus  destroy  the  statements  of 
the  answer,  or  demonstrate  its  incredibility  or  insufficiency  as 
e7idence."^    From  the  manner  in  which  this  rule  is  stated  both 

c.  137,  i  so.  And  in  Tllinoia,  Rev.  Stat.  1845,  c  21,  §  88.  In  Ohio,  it  is  enacted  that,  at 
a  hearing  on  biU  and  answer,  the  answer  may  be  contradicted  by  matter  of  record  refeired 
to  in  the  answer,  but  not  otherwise :  Rev.  Stat.  1841,  c.  87,  §  81.  So  also  is  the  statute 
law  in  New  Jersey,  Rev.  Stat.  1846,  tit.  88,  c.  1,  §  88.  And  in  Missouri,  Rev.  Stat 
1845,  c.  187,  §  29.     And  in  Hlinois,  Rev.  Stat  1845,  c.  21,  §  32. 

s  Moore  v.  Hylton,  1  Dev.  Ch.  429 ;  Carman  v.  Watson,  1  How.  (Miss.)  888 ; 
Reece  v.  Darby,  4  Scam.  159;  {White  v.  Crew,  16  Ga.  416;  Coulson  v.  Conlson, 
5  Wis.  79.  But  it  was  held  in  Van  Dyke  v.  Van  Dyke,  26  N.  J.  £<[.  180,  that,  in  such 
a  case,  any  allegations  in  the  answer  which  set  up  a  defence  in  the  way  of  con- 
fession and  avoidance  were  not  evidence  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  but  must  be  proved 
by  him  by  evidence  aliunde.  So  in  Taunton  v,  Taylor,  116  Mass.  254,  where  the  cause 
was  set  down  for  hearing  on  the  bill,  answer,  and  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  after 
a  general  replication  had  been  filed,  it  was  held  that  the  allegations  in  the  answer 
must  be  supported  by  the  statement  of  facts  in  order  to  be  taken  as  true.{ 

*  Brinckerhoff  v.  Brown,  7  Johns  Ch.  217,  228. 

*  Doolittle  V.  Gookin,  10  Vt  265. 

1  Supra,  §  277.  And  see  aTiie,  Vol.  I.  §  260 ;  Vandegrift  v.  Herbert,  18  N.  J.  Eq. 
166  ;  Thomas  v.  Noose,  114  Pa.  St  45. 

a  Daniel  v.  Mitchell,  1  Story  172,  188,  per  Story,  J. ;  Lenox  v.  Front,  8  Wheat. 
620  ;  fMorrison  v.  Durr,  122  U.  S.  518  ;  Southern  Development  Co.  v.  Silva,  125  id. 
247  ;  Latta  v.  Kilboum,  150  id.  524 ;  Coldiron  i;.  Asheville  Shoe  Co.,  93  Va.  364.  See 
also  Vol.  I.  §  260  Q  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  983,  and  cases  in  Mr.  Perkins's  note  (5th  Am. 
ed.),  vol.  i.  §  843 ;  2  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §  1528.  In  Iowa,  every  pleading  required  to 
be  made  under  oath,  if  sworn  to  by  the  partT  himself,  is  considered  as  evidence  in 
the  cause,  of  equal  weight  with  that  of  a  disinterested  witness:  Rev.  Code,  1851, 
§  1745 ;  and  every  affirmative  allegation  duly  pleaded  in  the  petition,  if  not  responded 
to  in  the  answer,  is  taken  as  true :  ib.  §  1742.  But  an  answer,  though  responsive  to 
the  bill,  and  denying  its  charges,  and  not  outweighed  by  two  opposing  witnesses,  or  by 
one  witness  and  other  equivalent  testimony,  is  not  conclusive  upon  a  jury:  Hunter  v. 
Wallace,  1  Overton  289.  In  Indiana,  it  is  enacted  that  pleadings,  sworn  to  by  either 
party,  in  any  case,  shall  not  on  the  trial,  be  deemed  proof  of  the  facts  dleged  therein, 
nor  require  other  or  greater  proof  on  the  part  of  the  adverse  party,  than  those  now  sworn 
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here  and  elsewhere,  it  might  at  first  view  appear  as  though  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  were  indispensable,  and  that  documentary 
evidence,  however  weighty,  would  not  alone  suffice  to  counter- 
poise the  answer.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  rule,  when  stated  as 
above,  applies  particularly  to  the  case  of  an  answer,  opposed 

to :  Bey.  Stat.  1852,  part  2,  c  1,  §  75.  In  MiBsisBippi,  the  rule,  requiriiig  more  than 
one  witness  to  overthrow  an  ancestor  in  chanceiy,  is  aiwlished  in  aU  cases  where  the  hill 
is  swom  to  by  the  complainant ;  and  it  is  enacted,  that  the  answer  shall  in  no  caae 
receive  greater  weight  and  credit,  upon  the  hearing,  than,  in  view  of  the  interest  of  the 
party  making  it,  and  the  circnmstanc«s  of  the  case,  it  may  be  £Edrly  entitled  to  :  Stat. 
Feb.  15,  1838,  §  6;  Aid.  &  Van  Hoes.  Dig.  p.  847.  In  Arkansas,  the  answer  to  a  bill 
of  discovery  is  not  conclusive ;  but  on  filing  a  replication,  the  plaintiff  may  contradict 
or  disprove  it,  as  in  other  cases,  according  to  the  course  of  practice  in  chancery  :  Rev. 
Stat.  1887,  c.  28,  §  49.  In  Michigan,  in  bills  other  than  for  discovery,  the  plaintiff 
may  waive  the  defendant's  oath  as  to  the  answer ;  in  which  case  the  answer  may  be 
made  without  oath,  and  shall  have  no  other  or  greater  force  as  evidence,  than  the  bill : 
Rev.  Stat.  1846»  c  90,  §  81.  In  Alabama  the  law  is  the  same :  Code  of  Alabama 
(1852),  §  2877.  It  is  also  the  same  in  Illinois:  Rev.  Stat.  1845,  c  21,  §  21.  In 
Carpenter  v.  Prov.  Wash.  Ins.  Co.,  4  How.  (U.  8.)  185,  the  rule  stated  in  the  text  was 
reviewed  and  commented  on  by  Woodbury,  J.  "Where  an  answer,"  he  observed,  "is 
responsive  to  a  bill,  and  like  tnis  denies  a  fact  unequivocally  and  under  oath,  it  must, 
in  most  cases,  be  proved  not  only  by  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  so  as  to  neutralize 
that  denial  and  oath,  but  by  some  additional  evidence,  in  order  to  turn  the  scales  for 
the  plaintiff:  Daniel  v.  Mitchell,  1  Story  188;  Higbie  v,  Hopkins,  1  Wash.  C.  C. 
280;  Union  Bank  of  Georgetown  v.  Geary,  5  Peters  99.  The  additional  evidence 
must  be  a  second  witness,  or  very  strong  circumstances :  1  Wash .  C.  C.  230 ;  Hughes 
V,  Blake,  1  Mason  C.  C.  515 ;  8  Gill  &  Johns.  425 ;  1  Paige  289 ;  8  Wend.  582 ; 
2  Johns.  Ch.  92.  Clark's  Ex'rs  v.  Van  Riemsdyk,  9  Cranch  153,  savs,  'with  pre«iant 
circumstances : '  Neal  v.  Hagthrop,  8  Bland's  Ch.  567  ;  2  Gill  k  Johns.  288.  But  a 
part  of  the  cases  on  tihis  subject  introduce  some  qualifications  or  limitations  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  which  are  uiged  as  diminishing  the  quantity  of  evidence  necessary  here. 
Thus,  in  9  Cranch  160  the  grounds  of  the  rule  are  explained ;  and  it  is  thought 
proper  there,  that  something  should  be  detracted  from  the  weight  given  to  an  answer, 
if  from  the  nature  of  things  the  respondent  could  not  know  the  truth  of  the  matter 
swom  to.  So  if  the  answer  do  not  deny  the  allegation,  but  only  express  ignorance 
of  the  fact,  it  has  been  adjudged  that  one  positive  witness  to  it  may  suffice :  1  J.  J. 
Marshall  178.  So,  if  the  answer  be  evasive  or  equivocal:  4  id.  213;  1  Dana  174; 
4  Bibb  858.  Or  if  it  do  not  in  some  way  deny  what  is  alleged :  Enickerbacker  v. 
Harris,  1  Paige  212.  But  if  the  answer,  as  here,  explicitly  denies  the  material  alle- 
gation, and  the  respondent,  though  not  personally  conusant  to  all  the  particulars, 
swears  to  his  disbelief  in  the  allegations,  and  assi^;ns  reasons  for  it,  the  complainant 
has,  in  several  instances,  been  required  to  sustain  his  allegation  by  more  than  tne  testi- 
mony of  one  witness  (8  Mason  s  C.  C.  294).  In  Coale  v.  Chase,  1  Bland  186,  such 
an  answer  and  oath  by  an  administrator  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  an  injunc- 
tion for  matters  alleged  against  this  testator.  So  it  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose  if  a 
corporation  deny  the  allegation  under  seal,  though  without  oath  (Haight  o,  Morris 
Aqueduc^  4  Wash.  0.  C.  601) ;  and  an  administrator  denying  it  under  oath  founded 
on  his  disbelief  from  information  communicated  to  him,  wiU  throw  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  plaintiff  beyond  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  though  not  so  much  beyond 
as  if  he  swore  to  matters  within  his  personal  knowledge:  8  Bland's  Ch.  567,  n. ; 
1  Gill  &  Johns.  270;  Pennington  v.  Gittings,  2  id.  208.  But  what  seems  to  go 
further  than  is  necessary  for  this  case,  it  has  been  a4judged,  in  Salmon  v.  Clagett, 
8  Bland  141,  165,  that  the  answer  of  a  corporation,  if  called  for  by  a  bill,  and  it 
is  responsive  to  the  cidl,  though  made  by  a  'corporation  aggregate,  under  ite  seal, 
without  oath,'  is  competent  evidence,  and  'cannot  be  overturned  by  the  testimony  of 
one  witness  alone.'  We  do  not  go  to  this  extent,  but  see  no  reason  why  such  an 
answer,  bv  a  corporation,  under  ite  seal,  and  swom  to  by  the  proper  officer,  with  some 
means  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  should  not  generally  impose  an  obligation  on  the 
complainant  to  prove  the  fact  by  more  than  one  witness  (5  Peters  111 ;  4  Wash.  C  C. 
601p'    See  4  How.  (U.  S.)  217-219. 
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only  by  the  testimony  of  one  witness ;  in  which  case  the  court 
will  neither  make  a  decree,  nor  send  it  to  a  trial  at  law.'  But 
if  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  cause  to  outweigh  the  force 
of  the  answer,  the  plaintiff  may  have  a  decree  in  his  favor. 
This  sufficient  evidence  may  consist  of  one  witness,  with  addi- 
tional and  corroborative  circumstances ;  and  these  circumstances 
may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  answer  itself;^  or  it  may  consist 
of  circumstances  alone,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  wit- 
ness, may  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  answer  even  of  a  defend- 
ant who  answers  on  his  own  knowledge.^    Thus,   on  the  one 

^  Pember  v.  Mathers,  I  Bro.  Ch.  52. 

*  Piersou  v.  CatUn,  8  Vt  272  ;  Maury  v,  Lewis,  10  Yerg.  115.  And  see  Freeman 
V.  Fairlie,  8  Mer.  42.  For  cases  illostrative  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  corrobo- 
rative testimony  required,  in  addition  to  one  witness,  to  outweigh  the  answer,  see  Only 
&.  Walker,  8  Atk.  407 ;  Morphett  v.  Jones,  1  Swanst.  172 ;  Biddulph  v.  St.  John, 
2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  582 ;  Lindsday  t;.  Lynch,  ib.  1 ;  Pilling  v.  Armitage,  12  Ves.  78. 

*  Long  v.  White,  5  J.  J.  Marsh.  228 ;  Gould  v.  Williamson,  8  Shepl.  278 ;  Clark 
V,  Biemsdyk,  9  Cranch  158.  In  this  case,  the  doctrine  on  this  subject  was  expounded 
by  Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  general  rule,  that  either  two  wit- 
nesses, or  one  witness  with  probable  circumstances,  will  be  required  to  outweigh  an 
answer  asserting  a  fact  responsively  to  a  biU  is  admitted.  The  reason  upon  which  the 
rule  stands  is  this  :  The  plaintiff  calls  upon  the  defendant  to  answer  an  allegation  he 
makes,  and  thereby  admits  the  answer  to  be  evidence.  If  it  is  testimony,  it  is  eaual 
to  the  testimony  of  any  other  witness ;  and  as  the  plaintiff  cannot  prevail  if  the  bal- 
ance of  proof  be  not  in  his  favor,  he  must  have  circumstances  in  addition  to  his  single 
witness,  in  order  to  turn  the  balance.  But  certainly  there  may  be  evidence  arising 
fi*om  circumstances  stronger  than  the  testimony  of  any  single  witness.  The  weight  of 
an  answer  must  also,  from  the  nature  of  evidence,  depend,  in  some  degree,  on  the  fact 
stated.  If  a  defendant  asserts  a  fact  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  within  his  own  knowl- 
edge, the  nature  of  his  testlmouv  cannot  be  changed  by  the  positiveness  of  his  asser- 
tion. The  strength  of  his  belief  may  have  betrayed  him  into  a  mode  of  expression  of 
which  he  was  not  fully  apprised.  When  he  intended  to  utter  only  a  strong  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  a  particular  fact,  or  what  he  deemed  an  infallible  deduction  from 
facts  which  were  known  to  him,  he  may  assert  that  belief  or  that  deduction  in  terms 
which  convey  the  idea  of  his  knowing  the  fact  itself.  Thus,  when  the  executors  say 
that  John  Innes  Clark  never  gave  Benjamin  Monro  authority  to  take  up  money  or  to 
draw  bills ;  when  they  assert  that  Biemsdyk,  who  was  at  Batavia,  did  not  take  this 
bill  on  the  credit  of  the  owners  of  The  Patterson,  but  on  the  sole  credit  of  Benjamin 
Monro,  they  assert  facts  which  cannot  be  within  their  0¥m  knowledge.  In  the  first 
instance  they  speak  from  belief;  in  the  last,  they  swear  to  a  deduction  which  they 
make  from  the  admitted  fact  that  Monro  could  show  no  written  authority.  These  traits 
in  the  character  of  testimony  must  be  perceived  by  the  court,  and  must  be  allowed 
their  due  weight,  whether  the  evidence  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  answer  or  a  deposition. 
The  respondents  could  found  their  assertions  only  on  belief;  they  ought  so  to  have 
expressed  themselves ;  and  their  having,  perhaps  incautiously,  used  terms  indicating 
a  knowledge  of  what,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  could  not  know,  ccmnot  give  to 
their  answer  more  effect  than  it  would  have  been  entitled  to,  had  they  been  more 
circumspect  in  their  language:'*  9  Cranch  160,  161.  See  also  Watts  v.  Hyde,  12 
Jur.  661. 

The  rule  requiring  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  or  its  full  equivalent,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  rule  of  the  Boman  civil  law,  —  Mespansio  uniiu  non  omnino  attdiatur. 
But  the  strictness  with  which  the  rules  of  that  law  were  formerly  observed  in  courts  of 
equity  has  verv  much  abated  in  modem  times,  and  the  rule  in  question  is  now  placed 
on  the  principle  above  stated  by  Marshall,  C.  J.  It  hence  appears  that  these  courts  no 
longer  recognize  the  binding  force  of  the  civil  law,  even  in  proceedings  which,  in  gen- 
era(  are  according  to  the  course  of  that  law ;  but  govern  themselves  by  the  principles 
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hand,  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the  answer  be  positive,  denying  the 
chai^  in  the  bill,  it  ought  not  to  be  overthrown  by  evidence  le»$ 
positive,  though  it  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses;® 
and  that  if  the  answer  be  improbable,  yet,  if  it  is  not  clearly 
false,  it  will  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  in  the 
absence  of  any  opposing  proof.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
held,  that  the  force  of  the  answer  to  a  bill  of  discovery  may  be 
impeached  by  evidence  showing  directly  that  the  defendant  is 
not  to  be  believed.^  So,  if  the  fact  is  denied  upon  belief  only, 
unless  the  grounds  of  belief  are  also  disclosed,  and  are  deemed 
sufficient ;  ^  or,  if  the  fact  is  denied  equivocally,  indistinctly,  or 
evasively,  in  the  answer ;  ^  or,  if  the  denial  is  mixed  up  with 
a  recital  of  circumstances  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  the 
denial ;  ^  or,  if  the  answer  is  made  by  a  corporation,  under  its 
seal,  and  without  oath ;  ^  the  testimony  of  one  witness  may  be 
sufficient  against  it.  But  a  positive  answer,  responsive  to  the 
bill,  is  not  outweighed  by  the  proof  of  facts  which  may  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  truths  of  the  statements  or  denials  in  the  answer;^ 
nor  by  the  proof  of  the  mere  admissions  of  the  defendant,  con- 
tradictory to  the  answer,  unless  they  appear  to  have  been  deliber- 
ately and  considerately  made.^^  Very  little  reliance,  it  is  said, 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  loose  conversations  or  admissions  of  the 
party,  to  overbalance  his  solemn  denial,  on  oath,  in  his  answer.^ 
§  290.  Same  Subjeot.  The  effect  thus  given  to  the  answer  is 
limited  to  those  parts  of  it  which  are  strictly  responsive  to  the  bill; 
it  being  only  where  the  plaintiff  has  directly  appealed  to  the  con- 

«nd  niles  of  the  common  law,  in  aU  cases  to  which  these  principles  and  rales  can  apply ; 
agreeably  to  the  maxim,  cBquitas  sequUtir  legem. 

*  Auditor  v,  Johnson,  1  Hen.  &  Muif.  536. 
7  Jackson  v.  Hart,  11  Wend.  848. 

>  Miller  v.  Tolleson,  1  Harp.  Ch.  145.    And  see  Dunham  «.  Gates,  1  Ho£fm.  Ch. 
185. 

*  Hughes  9.  Gamer,  2  Y.  ft  0.  828 ;  Copeland  o.  Crane,  9  Pick.  78,  78 ;  Hunt  o. 
Bonsmanier,  8  Mason  294  ;  | Cunningham  p.  Ferry,  74  111.  426.  | 

^^  PbOlips  V.  Richardson,  4  J.  J.  Marsh.  212.  And  see  Brown  v.  Brown,  10  Teig. 
84  ;  Famam  v.  Brooks,  9  Pick.  212 ;  Martin  v.  Greene,  10  Mo.  652. 

u  Barraque  v,  Siter,  9  Ark.  545.  |So  if  the  answer  to  a  bill  alleging  fraud  contains 
admissions  of  facts  which  establish  fraud,  the  rule  as  to  the  necessity  of  two  opposing 
witnesses  does  not  apply :  Hoboken  Savings  Bank  v.  Beckman,  88  N.  J.  £q.  58 ; 
Wheat  V.  Moss,  16  Ark.  248.  ( 

IS  Van  Wyck  v.  Korvell,  2  Humph.  192 ;  LoveU  «.  Steam  Saw  Mill  Co.,  6  Paige 
54;  9ed  qtutre,  and  see  4  How.  (U.  S.)  218,  219,  aemh.  eonim. 

»  Branch  Bank  v,  Marshall,  4  Ala.  60. 

^*  Hope  9.  Evans,  1  Sm.  ft  M.  195  ;  Petty  v.  Taylor,  5  Dana  698.  It  has  been  held, 
that  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  two  distinct  conversations  is  not  sufficient : 
Love  V.  Braxton,  5  Call  587. 

^  Flagg  p.  Mann,  2  Sumn .  486,  558, 554,  per  Story,  J. ;  Hine  v.  Dodd,  2  Atk.  275. 
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science  of  the  defendant,  and  demanded  of  him  the  disclosure  of  a 
particular  matter  of  f act,  that  he  is  bound  to  receive  the  reply  for 
truth,  until  he  can  disprove  it.  If,  therefore,  the  defendant,  in 
addition  to  his  answer  to  the  matter  concerning  which  he  is  inter- 
rogated by  the  plaintiff,  sets  up  other  facts  by  way  of  defence,  his 
amwer  is  not  evidence  for  him  in  iproof  of  stick  new  matter  ^  but  it 
must  be  proved  aliwnde^  as  an  independent  allegation.^  We  have 
already  seen,^  that  the  rule  of  the  common  law  on  this  subject  is 
different  from  the  rule  in  equity ;  it  being  required  in  courts  of 
law,  when  the  declaration  or  conversation  of  a  party  is  to  be  proved 
against  him,  the  whole  of  what  was  said  at  the  same  time  and  in 
relation  to  the  same  subject  should  be  taken  together.    But  this 

1  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  98S,  984,  and  notes  by  Perkins,  5th  Am.  ed.  *844,  845  ;  2  Story, 
Eq.  Jur.  §  1529  ;  2  Story,  £q.  PI.  §  849  a  ;  Hart  v.  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johns.  Ch.  62.  In  this 
case,  the  role  was  thus  stated  and  explained  by  the  learned  Chancellor  Kent :  "  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction,  as  to  proof,  between  the  aiutoer  of  the 
defendant,  and  his  examination  as  a  vntness.  At  any  rate,  the  question  how  far  the 
matter  set  up  in  the  answer  can  avail  the  defendant,  without  proof,  is  decidedly  and 
rationally  settled.  The  rule  is  fully  explained  in  a  case  before  Lord  Ch.  Cowper,  in 
1707,  reported  in  Gilbert's  Law  of  Evidence,  p.  45.  It  was  the  case  of  a  bill  by  credit- 
ors against  an  executor,  for  an  account  of  the  personal  estate.  The  executor  stated  in 
his  answer  that  the  testator  left  £1,100  in  his  hands,  and  that,  afterwards,  on  a  settle- 
ment with  the  testator,  he  gave  his  bond  for  £1,000,  and  the  other  £100  was  given 
him  by  the  testator  as  a  gin  for  his  care  and  trouble.  There  was  no  other  evidence  in 
the  case  of  the  £1,100  having  been  deposited  with  the  executor.  The  answer  was  put 
in  issue,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  defendant  having  chuged  himself,  and  no  testimony 
appearing,  he  ought  to  find  credit  where  he  swore  in  his  own  dischaige.  But  it  was 
resolved  by  the  court,  that  when  an  answer  was  put  in  issue,  what  was  wnf eased  wnA 
admitted  by  it  rued  not  be  proved;  but  that  the  defendant  must  make  out,  by  proofs 
what  was  insisted  on  by  way  of  avoidance.  There  was,  however,  this  distinction  to  be 
observed,  that  where  the  defendant  admitted  a  fact,  and  insisted  on  a  distinct  fact  by 
way  of  avoidance,  he  must  prove  it,  for  he  may  have  admitted  the  fact  under  an  appre- 
hension that  it  could  be  proved,  and  the  admission  ought  not  to  profit  him,  so  far 
as  to  pass  for  truth,  whatever  he  says  in  avoidance.  But  if  the  admission  and  avoid- 
ance had  consisted  of  one  single  fact,  as  if  he  had  said  the  testator  had  given  him  £100, 
the  whole  must  be  allowed,  miless  disproved.  This  case  is  cited  by  Peake  (Ev.  86,  in 
notis),  to  show  a  distinction  on  this  subject  between  the  rule  at  law  and  equity, 
and  that  in  chancery  one  part  of  an  answer  mav  be  read  against  the  party  without 
reading  the  other ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  may  select  a  particular  admission,  and  put 
the  defendant  to  prove  other  facts.  He  preferred,  as  he  said,  the  rule  at  law,  that  if 
part  of  an  answer  is  read,  it  makes  the  wnole  answer  evidence,  and  even  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  in  one  of  the  oases  I  have  cited,  thought  the  rule  of  law  was  to  be  preferred, 
provided  the  courts  of  law  would  not  require  equal  credit  to  be  given  to  eve^  part  of 
the  answer.  On  the  above  doctrine,  in  the  case  of  Gilbert,  I  have  to  remark,  m  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  long  and  well-settled  rule  in  chancery,  whatever 
may  oe  thought  of  its  propriety.  Lord  HT  says,  in  the  case  of  Tidbot  v.  Rutledge,  that 
if  a  man  admits,  bv  his  answer,  that  he  received  several  sums  of  money  at  particular 
times,  and  states  that  he  paid  away  those  sums  at  other  times  in  dischaige,  he  must 
prove  his  dischaige,  otherwise  it  would  be  to  allow  a  man  to  swear  for  himself,  and  to 
be  his  own  witness.  But,  in  the  next  place,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  rule  is  perfectly 
just,  and  that  a  contrary  doctrine  would  be  pernicious,  and  render  it  absolutely  dan- 
gerous to  employ  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  inasmuch  as  it  would  enable  the  defend- 
ant to  defeat  the  plaintiff's  just  demands,  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  oath,  setting 
up  a  discharge  or  matter  in  avoidance : "  2  Johns.  Ch.  8^90.  See  also  Wasson  o. 
Gould,  3  Blackf.  18 ;  Parkes  v,  Gorton,  8  R.  I.  27. 

s  Ante,  YoL  I.  §  201 ;  Si^fra,  §  281. 
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difference  in  the  rules  arises  from  the  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  For  in  courts  of  law  the  evidence  is  intro- 
duced collaterally,  as  evidence,  and  not  as  a  pleading ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  reasonable  that  the  whole  should  be  weighed  together ; 
and  the  rule  in  chancery  is  the  same,  when  an  answer  or  other 
declaration  of  the  party  is  introduced  collaterally,  and  merely  by 
way  of  evidence.  So,  when  the  bill  is  for  discovery  only,  and  the 
answer  is  read  for  that  purpose,  the  rule  still  is  to  read  the  whole. 
But  when,  upon  the  hearing  of  a  bill  for  reliefs  passages  are  read 
from  the  answer,  which  is  put  in  issue  by  a  replication,  they  are 
read  not  as  evidence  in  the  technical  sense,  but  merely  as  a  plead- 
ing to  show  what  the  defendant  has  admitted,  and  which  therefore 
needs  not  to  be  proved ;  and  hence  the  plaintiff  is  not  required  to 
read  more  than  the  admissions.^ 

§  291.  BiUfl  for  DlBCOvery  and  Relief  dlstingiilBhed.  The  distinc- 
tion between  a  bill  for  discovery  and  a  bill  for  relief,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  above  stated,  is  more  strikingly  apparent  when 
a  bill  for  discovery,  after  a  discovery  is  obtained,  is  by  amendment 
converted  into  a  bill  for  relief.  The  defendant,  in  such  case,  being 
permitted  to  put  in  a  new  answer,  the  former  is  considered  as 
belonging  to  a  former  suit,  and  therefore  is  permitted  to  be  read 
as  an  answer  to  a  bill  of  discovery,  as  evidence ;  and  not  as  part 
of  the  defence  or  admission,  upon  which  the  bill  proceeds.^ 

§  291  a.  Sapplamental  BUI.  In  the  case  of  a  supplemental  biU, 
which  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  original  suit,  all  the  testi- 
mony which  was  properly  taken  in  the  original  suit  may  be  used 
in  both  suits,  notwithstanding  it  was  not  entitled  in  the  supple- 
mental suit.  If  publication  has  passed  in  the  original  cause,  no 
new  evidence  is  admissible,  in  the  supplemental  cause,  of  matters 
previously  in  issue.^  But  where  a  bill  was  brought  by  the  son  and 
heir  of  a  grantor,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  his  conveyance 
to  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  and  a  supplemental  bill 

*  2  JolmB.  Gh.  90-94  ;  2  Poth.  Obi.  by  Evans,  187,  188  (Am.  ed.)  ;  Ormond  v. 
Hntchinaon,  18  Yes.  51,  org,  approved  by  Ld.  Ch.  &skine,  ib.  58 ;  ThoiDpson  v. 
Lambe,  7  id.  587 ;  Boardman  v,  Jaokson,  2  Ball  &  Beat,  882 ;  Beckwith  v.  JButler, 
1  Wash.  224  ;  Bush  v,  Livingston,  2  Gaines  Gas.  66 ;  Green  v.  Hart,  1  Johns.  580, 
690.  If  a  judgment  or  decree  in  another  cause  is  properly  stated  in  the  bill  and  ad- 
mitted in  the  answer,  the  record  of  it  is  not  requisite  to  be  filed  as  an  exhibit,  but  will 
be  deemed  sufficiently  proved  by  the  admission  in  the  answer:  Lyman  v.  Little,  15  Vt. 
676. 

^  Butterworth  v.  Bailev,  15  Yes.  858,  868.  And  see  Lousada  v.  Templer,  2  Bnsa. 
661 ;  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §864X?,  70-78. 

1  8  Dan.  Ch.  Fir.  1688,  1684,  5th  Am.  ed.  voL  ii.  1585,  1586. 
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being  filed,  to  bring  in  the  administratrix  of  the  grantor  as  a  neces- 
sary party  defendant,  the  cause  was  set  down  by  the  plaintiff  for 
hearing,  without  replication  to  the  answer  to  the  supplemental 
bill ;  and  the  administratrix  produced  the  letters  of  administra- 
tion, in  proof  of  her  representatire  character ;  it  was  objected  by 
the  original  defendant,  that  this  evidence  was  inadmissible,  and 
that,  as  his  answer  in  the  supplemental  suit  averred  his  original 
answer  to  be  true,  the  cause  could  now  be  adjudicated  only  upon 
the  facts  stated  in  that  answer.  But  it  was  held  by  the  Yice- 
Ghancellor,  that  the  court  was  entitled  to  look  into  the  letters  of 
administration,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  representative 
character  of  the  administratrix,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  pres- 
ent posture  of  the  suit,  the  evidence  taken  in  the  original  cause  was 
still  before  the  court.^  The  point  whether  documentary  evidence 
is  admissible,  when  the  answer  is  not  replied  to,  was  raised  and 
argued,  but  was  not  decided.  The  cases  on  this  point  are  con- 
flicting ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  ad- 
mitting the  proof  of  documents,  the  existence  or  genuineness  of 
which  is  not  denied.^ 

§  292.  AdmioBions  by  Agreement.  We  are  next  to  consider 
admissions  made  hy  eatress  agreement  of  the  parties,  in  order 
to  dispense  with  other  proof.  These  ordinarily  ought  to  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  each  party  or  his  solicitor ;  the  signature 
of  the  latter  being  deemed  sufficient,  as  the  court  will  presume 
that  he  was  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose.^  But  it  is  not  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  the  agreement  be  written ;  in  some  cases, 
as,  for  example,  the  waiver  of  proof  by  subscribing  witnesses,  a 
parol  agreement,  either  of  the  party,  or  of  the  attorney,  has  been 
held  sufficient.^  It  must,  however,  be  a  distinct  agreement  to 
admit  the  instrument  at  the  trial,  dispensing  with  the  ordinary 
proof  of  its  execution ;  for  what  the  attorney  said  in  the  course  of 
conversation  is  not  evidence  in  the  cause.*    The  authority  of  the 

*  Wilkinson  v.  Fowkes,  9  Hare  198, 692  ;  16  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  168. 

s  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  976,  1026,  6th  Am.  ed.  vol.  i.  829,  876,  876;  Rowland  v.  Stni^ 
2  Hare  620  ;  Chalk  v.  Raine,  7  id.  393 ;  Jones  v.  Griffith,  14  Sim.  262 ;  Neville  v. 
Fitzgerald,  2  Dr.  &  War.  680.     See  tn/ra,  §  809. 

1  Gainaford  p.  Gramraar,  2  Campb.  9 ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  988,  6th  Am.ed.  yoL  L  848  ; 
Gresley  on  £q.  Ev.  48 ;  Young  v.  Wright,  1  Campb.  139.  In  some  courts,  the  rules 
require  that  these  agreements  snould  always  be  in  writing,  or  be  reduced  to  tibe  form 
of  an  order  by  consent.  See  SuydAm  v,  Dequindre,  Walk.  Ch.  (Mich.)  28  ;  Brooks  v. 
Mead,  ib.  389. 

s  Laing  v.  Eaine,  2  B.  &  P.  86;  Marshall  v.  Cliff,  4  Campb.  188. 

•  Ibid. ;  Young  ».  Wright,  tupra  ;  anU^  Y6L  I.  §  186. 
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attorney  to  act  as  such  will  be  sufficiently  proved  if  his  name 
appears  of  record.* 

§  293.  Not  extended  by  Implication.  Admissions  of  this  sort, 
however,  are  7U}t  to  be  extended  by  implication^  beyond  what  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  agreement.  Thus,  in  an  action  of  covenant,  where 
the  defendant's  attorney  signed  an  admission  in  these  words,  '^  I 
admit  the  due  execution  of  the  articles  of  agreement  dated  the 
23d  day  of  February,  1782,  mentioned  in  the  declaration  in  this 
cause,"  it  was  held  that  this  only  dispensed  with  the  attendance 
of  the  subscribing  witness,  and  did  not  preclude  the  defendant 
from  showing  a  variance  between  the  instrument  produced  in  evi- 
dence and  that  described  in  the  declaration;  though,  had  the 
language  been  ^^  <m  mentioned  in  the  declaration,"  its  effect  might 
have  been  different.^  So,  where  it  was  admitted  that  a  cei*tain 
exhibit  was  a  notice,  and  that  a  certain  other  exhibit  was  a  true 
copy  of  the  lease  referred  to  in  the  notice ;  it  was  held,  that  the 
admission  of  the  notice  was  not  evidence  of  the  lease,  and  that  the 
admission  as  to  the  copy  of  the  lease  only  substituted  the  copy  for 
the  original,  but  did  not  place  the  copy  in  a  better  situation  than 
the  original  would  have  been  if  it  were  produced  but  not  proved.* 

§  294.   Not  received  if  against  Law  or  Public  Policy.     Lastly, 

it  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  the  courts  will  generally  encourage 
the  practice  of  admissions  tending  to  the  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pense, and  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  they  will  not  sanction 
any  agreement  for  an  admission  j  by  which  any  of  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  law  are  evaded.  Thus,  where  a  husband  was  willing  that 
his  wife  should  be  examined  as  a  witness,  in  an  action  against  him 
for  malicious  prosecution,  Lord  Hardwicke  refused  to  permit  it, 
because  it  was  against  the  policy  of  the  law.^  Admissions  by 
infants^  and  admissions  evasive  of  the  stamp-laws,^  have  been 
disallowed,  on  the  same  general  principle. 

§  295.  8.  Docnments.  In  respect  to  documents^  the  first  point 
to  be  considered  is  their  pboductton  ;  ^  which,  on  motion,  is  ordered 

^  See  note  8,  ante, 

1  Goldie  V.  Sbnttleworth,  1  Campb.  70. 


*  Moansey  V.  Bumbain,  1  Hare  15.   And  see  Fitzgerald  v.  O'Flaherty,  1  Moll.  850, 

^  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  988,  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  L  849  ;  Barker  v.  Dixie,  Rep.  temp.  Hardw. 

265.    And  see  Owen  v.  Thomas,  8  My.  &  R.  857.    Such  seems  to  be  tne  sound  rule  of 


law,  though  it  has  in  one  or  two  instances  been  broken  in  upon.    See  anU,  Vol.  I. 
§840. 

*  See  supra,  88  279,  280 ;  Wilkinson  v.  Beal,  4  Mad.  408  ;  Townsend  v,  Ives, 
1  Wils.  216 ;  Holden  v,  Hearn,  1  Beav.  445  ;  Morrison  v.  Arnold,  19  Yes.  671. 

*  Owen  V.  Thomas,  8  My.  k  K.  858-857  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  989. 
1  [See  Vol.  I.  §§  809,  559-568.  j 
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by  the  court,  either  for  their  safe  custody  and  preservation,  pen^- 
dente  litSj  or  for  discovery  and  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  suit.' 
Where  the  production  is  sought  by  the  bill,  and  the  discovery  is 
not  resisted,  the  documents  are  described  either  in  the  answer  or 
in  schedules  annexed  to  it,  to  which  reference  is  made.  If  the 
documents  are  not  sufficiently  described  in  the  answer,  or  the 
possession  of  them  by  the  defendant  is  not  admitted  with  suffi- 
cient directness,  the  answer  will  be  open  to  exceptions  ;^  for  the 
possession  must  be  shown  by  the  defendant's  admission  in  the 
answer,  and  cannot  be  established  by  affidavit,  unless,  perhaps, 
where  the  plaintifiTs  right  to  the  production  is  in  question,  and 
the  documents  are  neither  admitted  nor  denied  in  the  answer ; 
in  which  case  the  plaintiff  has  been  admitted  to  verify  them  by 
affidavit.^ 

§  296.    Doooments  within  Defendant's  ControL    If  the  documents 

are  not  in  the  defendant's  actual  custody,  but  are  in  his  power} 
as,  if  they  are  in  the  hands  of  his  solicitor;'  or  of  his  agents 
whether  at  home  or  in  a  foreign  country;^  or  if  they  are 
about  to  come  to  his  possession  by  arrival  from  abroad,^  —  the 
court  will  order  him  to  produce  them,  if  no  cause  appear  to  the 
contrary;  and  will  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  that  purpose, 
according  to  the  circumstances.^    If  they  are  in  the  joint  posses- 

*  See,  on  this  sabject,  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  c.  41,  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  ii.  c.  42 ;  Wigram  on 
Discovery,  pL  284  et  9eq.  ;  Story,  Eq.  PI.  §§  86a-S60  a.  \  But  the  plaintiff,  in  addition 
to  a  discovery  of  that  which  constitutes  his  own  title,  may  seek  a  discovery  for  the 
purpose  of  repeUing  what  he  anticipates  will  be  the  case  set  up  by  the  defendant.  But 
this  does  not  extend  to  a  discovery  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  defendants  (At- 
torney-General V.  Corporation  of  London,  2  Mac  &  Oord.  247)  ;  and  a  party  obtaining 
an  order  for  the  production  of  documents,  is  entitled  to  have  them  inspected  by  his 
solicitors  and  agents,  as  weU  as  by  himself.  But  neither  he  nor  they  are  entitled  to 
make  public  the  information  they  obtain  bymeans  of  such  inspection ;  if  necessary  an 
injunction  will  be  granted  to  prevent  it :  Williams  o.  IMnoe  of  Wales  life,  etc  Co., 
28  Beav.  888.  ( 

«  Ibid. ;  Atkvns  v.  Wryght,  14  Ves.  211,  218 ;  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2046  ;  f  Bobbins  w. 
Davis,  1  Blatcht  C.  C.  288.  [ 

A  Bamett  v.  Noble,  1  Jac  &  W.  227  ;  Addis  v.  Campbell,  1  Beav.  261 ;  Lopez  v. 
Deacon,  6  id.  254.  And  see  Watson  v,  Renwick,  4  Johns.  Ch.  881,  where  the  his- 
tory and  reasons  of  the  rule  are  stated.  See  also  Storey  v.  Lennox,  1  My.  &  C.  584 ; 
]ReyneU  v,  Sprye,  8  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  85  ;  1  De  O.  M.  &Q.  660.  As  to  orders  of  in- 
spection by  courts  of  common  law,  see  ante.  Vol.  I.  §  559.J 

1  Taylor  v.  Rundell,  1  Cr.  &  Phil.  104 ;  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2041,  2042,  5th  Am.  ed. 
vol.  iL  •1825,  1826,  1827. 

«  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  ;  Eager  v.  Wiswall,  2  Paige  869,  871 ;  Freeman  v,  Fairlie,  8  Mer.  44  ; 
Murray  v.  Walter,  1  Cr.  &  Phil.  125 ;  Morrice  v.  Swaby,  2  Beav.  500 ;  {Bobbins  v. 
Davis,  1  Blatchf.  C.  C.  238.  ( 

*  Farquharson  v.  Balfour,  Turn.  &  Buss.  190,  206. 

»  Ibid. ;  Eager  v.  Wiswall,  2  Paige  871  ;  Taylor  v.  RundeU,  1  PhiL  C.  C.  226 ; 
11  Sim.  891. 
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sion  of  the  defendant  and  others,  not  parties  to  the  suit,  but 
equally  entitled,  with  him,  to  their  custody,  this  will  excuse  the 
defendant  from  producing  them,  but  he  will  still  be  required  to 
inspect  them  and  answer  as  to  their  contents ;  ^  and  if  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  common  agent  of  the  defendant  and  others,  the 
plaintiff  may  have  an  order  on  such  agent  to  permit  him  to  inspect 
them ;  on  the  ground  that  the  court  has  a  right  to  give  the  plain- 
tiff all  the  access  to  the  documents  which  the  defendant  would  be 
entitled  to  claim.^  Where  the  documents  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
defendant's  agent  or  solicitor,  who  wrongfully  retains  them,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  controlled,  he  may  be  compelled,  by  being 
made  a  party  to  the  cause.^ 

§  297.  Plaintiff  moBt  designate.  To  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  pro- 
duction of  documents,  a  merely  general  reference  to  them  in  the 
answer  is  not  sufficient ;  they  must  be  described  with  reasonable 
certairUy^  either  in  the  answer  or  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  it, 
so  as  to  be  considered,  by  the  reference,  as  incorporated  in  the 
answer,  and  to  enable  the  court  to  make  an  order  for  their  pro- 
duction, and  afterwards  to  determine  whether  its  order  has  been 
precisely  and  duly  obeyed.^ 

§  298.  Moat  have  an  Interest  in.  It  is  further  necessary  that  the 
plaintiff,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  production  of  documents, 

«  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2042,  2048»  6th  Am.  ed.  toI.  iL  1826, 1827  ;  Taylor  «.  Rundell, 
1  Cr.  &  Phil.  110  ;  Marray  v.  Walter,  ib.  114 ;  {Edmonds  v.  Foley  (Lord),  80  Beav. 
282  ;  8.  c.  8  Jar.  v.  8.  552.  ( 

T  Walbura  p.  Ingilby,  1  My.  &  K.  61. 

>  Ibid.  ;  Fenwick  v.  Reed,  1  Mer.  125. 

^  Atkyns  v.  Wryght,  14  Yes.  211 ;  Watson  9.  Renwick,  4  Johna  Ch.  881.  {When 
the  documents  are  very  yoluminons,  as,  for  instance,  when  they  consist  of  a  series  of 
letters  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  the  proper  method  of  setting  them  out  is  not 
by  a  short  reference  to  each  one,  as  by  the  date,  name  of  writer  and  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  but  to  refer  to  them  as  contained  in  a  bundle  each  document  in 
the  bundle  beinff  identified  by  a  letter,  or  some  other  method  of  identification  : 
Walker  v,  Poole,  X.  R.  21  Ch.  D.  835. 

Where  a  case  is  made  out,  raising  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  a  defendant  who  has 
made  an  affidavit  as  to  documents,  has  in  his  possession  other  documents  relating  to 
the  matters  in  Question  and  not  disclosed  by  tne  first  affidavit,  the  court  may  onier 
him  to  make  a  further  affidavit,  although  the  first  is  sufficient  in  point  of  form  :  Noel 
V.  Noel,  1  De  G.  J.  k  Sm.  468.  And  where  a  defendant  against  whom  a  decree  for  an 
account  was  made,  had  before  decree  made  fuU  discovery  by  answer  as  to  documents  in 
his  possession,  it  was  held,  nevertheless,  that  the  plaintiff  after  decree  was  entitled  to 
call  for  an  affidavit  as  to  his  possession  of  anj  other  documents  than  those  mentioned 
in  his  answer  relating  to  the  matter  in  question  :  Hanslip  v.  Eitton,  1  De  G.  J.  &  Sm. 
440.  The  power  of  the  court  to  compel  either  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  to  produce  books 
and  papers  in  their  possession  relating  to  matters  in  issue  between  them,  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  caution,  and  the  partir  calling  for  its  exercise  must,  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty,  designate  tne  books  and  papers  re<mired,  and  the  facts  expected 
to  DO  proved  hj  them  :  Williams  v,  Williams,  1  Md.  Ch.  Decis.  199  ;  Robbins  v.  Davis, 
1  Blatchf.  C.  C.  288  ;  JacUing  v.  F/imonds,  8  E.  D.  Smith  689.  t 
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shoald  either  have  a  right  to  the  document%  themflelTeSyOr  a  suffir 
dent  interest  in  inspecting  them}  And  this  right  most  appear 
in  his  billy  and  cannot,  regularly,  be  established  by  collateral 
proof.  Thus,  where,  after  an  answer,  admitting  the  possession  of 
certain  documents  relating  to  the  matters  of  some  of  them  in  the 
biU,  the  plaintiff  amended  the  bill  by  striking  out  a  part  of  the 
matters  to  which  the  documents  related,  and  then  moved  for  a 
production  of  them  upon  the  answer;  it  was  refused,  because 
his  right  to  it  was  no  longer  apparent  upon  the  bill.^  If  the 
defendant  admits  that  they  are  relevant  to  the  plaintiff's  case,  this 
will  throw  on  the  defendant  the  burden  of  excusing  himself  from 
producing  them.^  But  the  plaintiff's  right  to  the  production 
must  relate  to  the  purposes  of  the  suit ;  and  to  the  relief  prayed 
for ;  if  the  object  be  collateral  to  the  suit ;  as,  if  a  copy  of  a  cer- 
tain book  be  demanded,  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade,  this  is  not 
such  an  interest  as  will  entitle  him  to  the  production.^  So,  if  the 
production  of  a  document  be  sought  only  for  the  ulterior  purposes 
of  enabling  the  plaintiff  to  carry  into  execution  the  decree  which 
he  may  obtain  in  the  cause,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  proving 
his  right  to  a  decree,  an  inspection  will  not  be  granted  before  the 
hearing.^    The  sufficiency  of  the  plaintiff's  interest  in  the  docu- 

^  I "  Whatever  advances  the  plaintiff's  case  may  be  inquired  into,  though  it  may  at 
the  same  time  bring  out  matter  which  the  defencUait  relies  upon  for  his  defence ;  but 
you  shall  not  inquire  into  what  is  exclusively  matter  of  defence  ;  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  may  be  inquired  into  by  either."  Per  Ld.  Gamp- 
bell,  Whatley  v.  Growter,  6  £1.  &  B.  709  ;  Bolton  v,  Ck>rp.  of  Liverpool,  I  My.  &  JL 
88.] 

^  Haverfield  o.  Pyman,  2  PhiL  C.  C.  202.  {For  the  purpose  of  an  application  for 
the  production  of  documents,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  plaintiff's  case,  as  alleged  in 
the  Dill,  is  true,  in  order  to  test  whether  he  is  entitled  to  production  of  documents 
upon  that  assumption  ;  because  if  the  court  must  wait  until  the  fate  of  the  litigation 
is  known,  that  would  be  equivalent  to  refusing  production :  Gresley  v,  Mousley, 
2  Kay  &  J.  288.  | 

s  Smith  V.  D.  of  Beaufort,  1  Hare  519 ;  Tyler  v.  Drevton,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  810 ; 
S'Dan.  Gh.  Pr.  2046-2048,  6th  Amer.  ed.  voL  ii.  1828.  {The  court  accepts  the  oath  of 
a  defendant  whether  documents  are  relevant ;  but  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  judge  for 
himself  whether  they  will  assist  his  case,  and  is  entitled  to  the  production  of  all 
relevant  documents,  except  such  as  the  court  can  clearly  see  have  no  bearing  on  the 
issue  :  Mansell  v.  Feeney,  2  Johns,  k  H.  820.  | 

*  8  Dan.  Gh.  Pr.  2049,  6th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  iL  1829  ;  Lingen  v.  Simpson,  6  Madd. 
290. 

^  Ibid.  ;  Wigram  on  Discovery,  pi.  296.  The  observations  of  this  learned  Vice- 
Ghancellor  on  this  point  deserve  particular  attention,  and  are  as  follows  :  "  Supposing 
the  answer  to  contain  the  requisite  admission  of  possession  by  the  defendant,  and  a 
sufficient  description  of  the  documents,  the  plaintin  must  next  Akovrfrom  the  ansxoer 
that  he  has  a  right  to  see  them.  This  is  commonly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  plain- 
tiff must  show  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  documents,  the  production  of  which  he 
seeks.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  expressing  the  rule,  provided  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  interest  is  used  be  accurately  defined.  But  the  want  of  such 
definition  has  introduced  some  confusion  in  the  cases  under  consideration.    The  word 
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ments,  of  which  a  discoTerj  and  production  are  required,  depends 
on  their  materiality  to  his  case ;  for  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  is  lim- 
ited, in  the  well-considered  language  of  Yice-Ghancellor  Wigram, 
to  ^^  a  discovery  upon  oath  as  to  all  matters  of  fact  which,  being 
well  pleaded  in  the  bill,  are  material  to  the  plaintiff's  case  about 
to  come  on  for  trial,  and  which  the  defendant  does  not  by  his  form 
of  pleading  admit/' ^  But  an  exception  to  this  limitation  is 
admitted,  where  the  defendant,  in  stating  Ms  own  title^  states  a 
document  shortly  or  partiaUy,  and  for  the  sake  of  greater  caution 
refers  to  the  document,  in  order  to  show  that  its  effect  has  been 
accurately  stated ;  in  which  case,  though  the  document  be  not  in 
itself  material  to  the  plaintiff's  title,  the  court  will  order  its  pro- 
duction as  part  of  the  answer^ 

ifUerett  xnnst  here  be  luderrtood  with  reference  to  the  sabfect-matter  to  which  it  ia 
applied.  Now  ih»  purpose  for  which  dLsooyerr  is  given  is  (simply  and  exclusively)  to 
aia  the  plaintiff  on  the  trial  of  an  issue  between  himself  and  tne  defendant.  A  discovery 
beyond  or  uncalled  for  by  this  particular  purpose,  is  not  within  the  reason  of  the  rule 
which  entitles  a  plaintiff  to  oiscovery.  The  word  interest,  therefore,  must  in  these 
cases  be  understood  to  mean  an  interest  in  the  production  of  a  document  for  the  pur> 
poee  of  the  trial  about  to  take  place.  According  to  this  definition  of  the  word  inierestf 
—  if  the  object  of  the  suit  or  action  be  the  recovery  of  an  estate,  —  the  plaintiff,  in  a 
bill  in  aid  of  proceedingn  to  recover  that  estate,  will,  prima  facie,  be  entitled,  before  the 
hearing  of  the  cause,  to  the  production  of  every  document,  ike  eontmUs  of  which  will  be 
evidence  at  that  hearing  of  his  right  to  the  estate.  But  the  same  reason  will  not  neceS' 
sarily  extend  to  entitle  the  plaintiff,  brfore  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  to  a  production  of 
the  title-deeds  appertaining  to  the  estate  in  question.  He  may,  indeed,  and  (if  his  biU 
be  properly  framed)  he  willbe  entitled  to  have  these  title-deeds  described  in  the  answer, 
ana  a^ao  to  a  discovery  whether  they  are  in  the  defendant's  possession  ;  because,  with- 
out proof  of  such  matters  (and  whatever  the  plaintiff  must  prove  the  defendant  must 
prima  facie  answer),  a  perfect  decree  oould  not  be  made  in  the  plaintiff's  favor.  The 
same  observations  wiU  apply  to  a  case  in  which  the  object  of  the  suit  is  to  recover  the 
possession  of  documents.  The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  know  what  the  documents  are, 
and  u;Ao  holds  them.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  plaintiff  should,  in  cases  of  the 
description  here  noticed,  inspect  the  documents  brfore  tne  hearing  of  the  cause.  Unless 
the  meaning  of  the  word  interest  be  limited  in  the  way  pointed  out,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  effect^  a  simple  claim  (perhaps  without  a  shadow  of  interest)  would  be  to  open 
every  muniment  room  in  the  Kingdom,  and  every  merchant's  accounts,  and  every  man's 
private  papers,  to  the  inspection  of  the  merely  curious.'* 

*  jingilby  V,  Shafto,  88  Beav.  81  ;  Wigram  on  Discovery,^!  26,  p.  16.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  materiality ,  see  ib.  pi.  224  et  seq,  ;  Bobbins  v.  Davis,  1  Blatchf.  C.  C.  238.  | 

f  Hardman  v.  EUaraes,  2  My.  &  K.  732  ;  Adams  v.  Fisher,  8  My.  &  C.  648  ;  Eager 
9.  Wiswall,  2  Paige  871.  The  soundness  of  the  exception  stated  in  the  text  has  b^n 
strongly  questioned  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram  (on  Discovery,  pi.  886-424,  2d  ed.), 
to  which  the  student  is  referred ;  the  further  consideration  of  the  point  being  foreign 
to  the  plan  of  this  work.  See  also  Story,  Eq.  PL  |  869  ;  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2066-20(50 
(6th  Amer.  ed.  voL  u.  1882)  ;  Latimer  v.  Neate,  11  Bligh  149 ;  Phillips  v.  Evans, 
2  Y.  &  C.  647.  It  may,  however,  be  here  added,  that  the  English  rule,  that  the  plain- 
tiff, in  a  bill  of  discovery,  shaU  only  have  a  discovery  of  what  is  necessary  to  his  own 
title,  and  shall  not  pry  into  the  title  of  the  defendant,  is  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
course  of  remedial  justioe  as  administered  in  Masrachoaetts,  which  permits  a  fiiU 
inquiry  as  to  aU  and  any  facts  that  may  impeach  the  right  of  property  in  the  part^  of 
whom  the  inquiry  is  made :  Adams  v.  Porter,  1  Gush.  170.  The  like  principle,  it  is 
conceived,  will  apply  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Maine,  and  such  other  States  as  pursue 
similar  forms  of  remedy.  {The  valuable  note  of  Jud^  Redfield  on  this  point  is  as 
foUows ;  The  exception  seems  stiU  to  be  recognized  in  England  and  Ireland,  if  the 
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§  299.  "When  Defendant  most  produce  DoonmentB.  If  the  docu- 
ments and  papers,  of  which  production  is  required,  are  admitted 
to  be  in  the  defendant's  possession,  he  will  be  required  to  produce 
them,  though  they  are  not  referred  to  in  the  answer,  and  though 
they  relate  to  the  defendant's  title,  provided  they  also  relate  to 
the  plaintiff's  title ;  but  not  otherwise.^  If  they  are  referred  tOy 
but  are  not  admitted  to  be  in  his  possession,  the  court  cannot 
order  their  production,  unless  it  appears  that  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  some  person  over  whom  the  defendant  has  control.'  And  if 
the  defendant  admits  that  he  has  the  document  in  question,  and 

reference  so  incorporates  the  document  with  the  answer  as  to  make  it  suhstantially  a 
part  of  it :  Bell  v.  Johnson,  1  J.  &  H.  682 ;  Peyton  v.  Lamhert,  6  Ir.  Eq.  9  ;  Mcintosh 
V.  Gr.  West.  R.  R.  Ca,  18  L.  J.  Ch.  170. 

In  Swinbome  t;.  Nelson,  15  Ens.  L.  &  Eq.  578  (16  Beay.  416;  22  Law  J.  N.  8.  Ch. 
881),  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Romilly,  said  :  ''  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  decision  of  Adams  v.  Fisher  was  intended  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  limited  to 
withholding  only  the  production  of  the  docaments  which  conld  not  assist  the  plaintiff 
in  making  out  his  title  to  the  reUef  sought ;  at  least  the  obsenrations  made  by  his 
Lordship,  respecting  the  admission  of  counsel  to  the  question  put  by  the  court,  seemed 
to  point  to  this  resmt.  Howeyer  this  may  be,  the  authorities  which  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject were  not  commented  on,  nor  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court ;  and  after  the 
most  careful  consideration  which  I  am  able  to  give  to  this  subject,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  case  of  Adams  9.  Fisher  goes  beyond  the  point  I  haye  last  suggested,  it  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  long  line  of  authorities  before  decided  in  this  court ;  and, 
therefore,  if  I  haye  to  choose  between  that  case  and  other  cases  decided  by  equally 
high  authority,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  follow  those  which  are  alone,  in  my  opmion, 
consistent  with  the  principle  on  which  pleadings  in  equity  can  be  clearly  ana  safely 
established."  And  the  court  stated,  in  another  part  of  the  opinion,  "It is  impossible 
to  lay  down  one  rule  on  this  subpect  of  production  of  documents,  and  another  upon 
answers  to  be  put  to  interrogatones."  In  Howard  v.  Robinson,  5  Jur.  n.  s.  186,  oe- 
fore  Vice-Chancellor  Einder^ey,  this  question  is  carefully  examined,  and  the  principles 
discussed.  The  learned  judge  denied  that  the  mere  reference  to  a  paper,  by  the  de- 
fendant in  his  answer,  gaye  the  plaintiff  any  right  to  examine  it.  The  plaintiff,  it 
was  admitted,  always  luid  the  right  to  the  inspection  of  any  paper  in  the  aefendant's 
possession  which  would  assist  his  case,  but  had  no  right  to  see  any  such  document 
tending  merely  to  establish  defendant's  case.  And  it  would  seem,  upon  principle,  that 
the  usual  reference  in  an  answer  to  a  written  instrument,  for  greater  certainty,  did  not 
oblijore  the  i>arty  to  produce  it  merely  for  the  inspection  and  advantage  of  his  opponent, 
untu  the  trial,  and  not  then,  unless  he  chose.  The  case  of  Hardman  o.  EUarnes  (2 
My.  &  K.  782)  is  here  examined,  and,  as  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  limited  or 
explained.     Redfield.  | 

1  Hardman  t;.  Ellames,  2  My.  &  E.  782  ;  Bligh  v.  Berson,  7  Price  205  ;  Firkins  v. 
Lowe,  13  id.  21  ;  Farrer  v.  Hutchinson,  8  Y.  &  C.  692  ;  Burton  v.  Neyille,  2  Cox 
Eq.  242. 

'  Hardman  v,  Ellames,  supra;  Darwin  v.  Clarke,  8  Ves.  158.  And  see  Story,  Eq. 
PL  §  859  ;  supra^  §  296.  {Where  a  solicitor  was  charged  with  fraud,  and  a  deceased 
client,  of  whom  there  was  no  le^  representatiye,  was  alleged  to  be  a  party  to  the 
fraud,  it  was  held  that  the  solicitor  must  produce  documents  bearing  on  tiie  trans- 
action, whether  his  own  or  those  of  his  deceased  client:  Feayer  v.  Wuliams,  11  Jur. 
N.  8.  902.  The  mortgagee  of  a  testator  adyanced  sums  of  money  to  his  executrix,  and 
the  trustee  of  the  mort^iged  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cetiuis  mte  tnutent  under 
the  will.  In  consideration  of  these  adyances  he  purchased  the  equity  of  redemption 
from  the  trustee.     On  a  summons  to  compel  him  to  produce  the  purchase  deed  and  the 

Ereliminary  agreement  in  a  redemption  suit  by  two  of  the  eegtuU  que  tmstenif  it  was 
eld  that  they  must  be  produced,  as  they  mi^t  disclose  the  dealings  of  the  trustee 
with  the  trust  property:  Smith  v.  Barnes,  11  Jar.  N.  s.  92L\ 
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offers  to  produce  it  if  the  court  should  require  him  so  to  do,  this  is 
merely  a  submission  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.'  If  they  have 
already  been  produced  before  a  commissioner,  in  order  that  the 
plaintiff  may  prove  them  as  exhibits,  the  defendant  is  bound  to 
have  them  in  court  at  the  hearing,  though  there  has  been  no 
direct  order  for  their  production.* 

§  300.  Objection  to  Prodaotion  of  Dootiments.  The  discovery 
and  production  of  documents  and  papers  by  the  defendant  may 
be  successfully  resisted^  by  showing  that  they  are  privileged^  either 
by  professional  confidence,  or  by  their  exclusively  private  char- 
acter;^ or,  that  the  discovery  and  production  would  tend  to 
involve  him  in  a  criminal  charge  ;  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
punishment^  or  to  ecclesiastical  censures^  or  to  a  forfeiture  of  his 
estate?  All  these  classes  of  exemptions  having  been  fully  treated 
in  a  preceding  volume,  any  further  discussion  of  them  in  this 
place  is  superfluous.'    But  it  should  be  observed,  that,  regularly, 

s  Atkyns  v.  Wryght,  14  Ves.  218,  214,  per  Ld.  Eldon. 

A  Wheat  V,  Graham,  7  Sim.  61. 

1  I  In  Lafone  o.  Falkland  leland  CoiDpany,  4  Eay  &  J.  84,  it  was  held  that  answers 
to  inquiries  addressed  by  defendants  in  England  to  their  agent  in  liie  Falkland  Islands, 
by  direction  of  their  solicitor,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  evidence  in  support  of  de- 
fendants' case,  are  within  the  rule  as  to  protection.  "The  true  test  in  such  cases  is, 
not  whether  the  person  who  is  at  a  distance  and  transmits  the  information,  is  the  affent 
of  the  solicitor,  and  sent  out  by  him,  but  whether,  in  transmitting  that  information, 
he  was  discharging  a  duty  which  properly  devolved  on  the  solicitor,  and  which  would 
have  been  performed  by  the  solicitor  nad  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admitted  of  his 
performing  it  in  person."  | 

'  {This  rule  does  not  prevent  the  government  from  using  books  and  napers  seized 
under  the  revenue  laws  as  evidence  :  U.  8.  v.  Hughes,  12  Blatchf.  C.  (3.  558.  Nor 
is  it  any  substantial  objection  that  it  will  expose  the  secrets  of  trade:  The  Don 
Fiandsco,  81  L.  J.  (M.  &  A.)  205.  ( 

*  See  arUe^  Vol.  1. 1§  287-254,  451-468.  {A  defendant  is  not  bound  to  produce,  by 
way  of  answer,  any  public  documentaiy  evidence  of  which  he  is  the  official  keeper  : 
Salmon  v.  Clagett,  8  Bland  Ch.  145.  But  see  Beresford  9.  Driver,  14  Beav.  887.  The 
protection  afforded  to  political  documents  does  not  depend  unon  the  question  whether 
the  person  called  on  to  produce  them  is  a  party  to  the  suit,  out  on  the  ground  of  the 
raiscnief  to  tiie  public  which  would  arise  from  the  disclosure  of  such  documents  : 
Wadeer  v.  East  India  Company,  2  Jur.  N.  8.  407.  A  rector  of  a  parish  filed  a  bill  to 
recover  lands  and  tithes  as  belonging  to  the  rectory.  The  defendants  answered  as  to 
the  tithes,  but  refused  by  their  answer  to  give  any  discovery  as  to  the  land.  Held, 
that  thev  having  submitted  to  answer,  could  not  refuse  discovery  as  to  the  land,  on  the 
ground  that  the  bill,  so  far  as  it  sought  relief  as  to  the  land,  was  demurrable,  as  stating 
only  a  legal  title  in  the  plaintiff,  without  showing  any  grounds  for  equitable  relief: 
Bates  V.  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  8  De  G.  M.  &  G.  726.  The  reports  of  an 
accountant  employed  by  a  defendant's  solicitor  to  investigate  books  are  privileged  from 
production :  Walsham  v.  Stainton,  2  H.  &  M.  1.  A  trustee  taking  counsel's  opinion 
to  guide  himself  in  the  administration  of  his  'trust,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  his 
defence  in  a  litigation  against  himself,  is  bound  to  produce  them  to  his  cettuiquetnat, 
but  the  relation  of  trustee  and  eestui  que  trust  must  for  that  purpose  be  first  established. 
A  mere  claimant  to  an  estate  is  not  entitled  to  the  production  of  cases  and  opinions 
taken  by  a  trustee,  and  documents  accompanying  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  counsel  are 
privileged:  Wynne  v,  Humberston,  27  Beav.  421.  So  a  marriea  woman,  living  apart 
nom  her  husband^  must,  as  between  herself  and  her  husband,  or  those  claiming  under 

VOL.  ni.  — 19 
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the  grounds  of  exemption  on  which  the  discorerj  is  resisted 
ought  to  appear  in  the  answer;  though  sometimes  an  cffidavit 
may  be  filed,  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  showing  that  the  docu- 
ments in  question  support  exclusively  the  title  of  the  defendant, 
and  relate  solely  to  his  defence,  or  are  otherwise  priyileged ;  or 
that  they  are  not  in  his  custody  or  power.* 

§  301.  Order  for  Produotion.  The  order  for  prodtietion  of  doc- 
uments, in  American  practice,  usually  directs  that  they  be 
deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  But  in  special  cases,  the 
court  will  order  that  they  be  produced  at  the  defendant's  place 
of  business,  or  at  the  office  of  his  solicitor,  or  at  the  master's 
office,  or  elsewhere,  according  to  the  circumstances.  And 
where  books  are  to  be  produced,  the  defendant  will  have  leave 
to  seal  up  and  conceal  all  such  parts  of  them  as,  according  to 
his  affidavit  previously  made  and  filed,  do  not  relate  to  the 
matters  in  question.^ 

him,  disclose  all  oorrespondence  with  her  solicitor  which  relates  to  hosiness  in  which 
she  and  her  hushand  were  rautoally  interested,  and  in  which  there  was  nothing  advene 
to  him.  But  where  her  interest  is  adverse  to  her  hnshand,  and  where,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  she  acts  as  a  feme  sole,  her  oommanications  and  correspondence  wiU  be  privi- 
le||^ed :  Ford  v.  De  Pont^  5  Jar.  N.  s.  998.  A  communication,  to  come  within  the 
principle  of  privilege,  must  he  made  by  a  solicitor  to  his  client,  or  vice  vena,  and  also 
in  relation  to  the  actual  thing  to  which  the  interrogatory  relates.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  knowledge  is  stated  to  have  been  acquired  during  the  snbsistenoe  of  the  rela- 
tion of  solicitor  and  client :  Marsh  v.  Keith,  6  id.  1182.  See  also  Thomas  v. 
Rawlings,  27  Beav.  140,  and  Blnck  v.  Galsworthy,  8  L.  T.  N.  s.  899.] 

*  Llewellyn  v.  Badeley,  1  Hare  527.  And  see  Morrice  v.  Swaby,  2  Beav.  500  ; 
8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2066  (5th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  iii.  1884) ;  {Felkin  v.  Lord  Herbert,  80  L.  J. 
Ch.  798.  A  defendant,  after  answering  that  he  had  not  pernonally  inspected  the  docu- 
ments in  his  possession  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  suit,  stated  that  ne  was  advised, 
and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  it  was  the  fact,  that 
the  documents  did  not,  nor  did  any  of  them  in  any  way,  mi^e  out,  or  evidence,  or 
support,  or  tend  to  make  out,  or  evidence,  or  snpport,  the  case,  or  any  part  of  the  case, 
maae  by  the  plaintiff,  nor  defeat  or  impeach  the  case  or  defence,  nor  any  part  of  the 
case  or  defence,  of  the  defendant,  but  were  evidence  in  support  of  the  defenoant's  case. 
Held,  that  as  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  not  inspected  the  documents,  they 
were  not  protected  from  the  order  for  their  production :  Manby  v.  Bewicke,  89  Eng. 
Law  &  Eq.  412 ;  8  Ray  &  J.  842  ;  AttVGen.  v.  London,  2  Mac  &  Gord.  247.  In  a 
bill  for  an  account,  the  plaintiff  charged  fraud  and  wilftil  neglect  against  the  defend- 
ants, who  interrogated  him  as  to  invoices  and  other  documents  in  his  (the  plaintiff's) 
possession.  The  plaintiff's  answer  aUcoed  that  they  were  at  New  Orleans,  and  that  he 
was  unable  to  communicate  with  his  ckrks  there,  or  to  proceed  thither  to  fetch  them. 
The  defendant  excepted  to  this  answer.  Held,  that  sucn  documents,  which  tended  to 
establish  or  disprove  the  fraud  chaiged,  must  be  produced  before  the  hearing,  and  were 
not  fitting  subjects  of  an  inquiry  in  chambers ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  show 
that  he  has  attempted  to  obtain  the  documents,  and  failed  in  that  attempt,  —  a  mere 
aUegatiou  that  they  are  in  a  country  where  war  is  raging  not  being  sufficient :  Mertens 
V.  Haigh,  8  L.  T.  N.  8.  561.  [ 

^  See  1  Hoffm.  Ch.  Pr.  806-819,  where  the  law  on  the  subject  of  the  production  of 
documents,  with  the  cases,  will  be  found  fully  stated.  The  violation  of  the  seals,  by 
the  adverse  party,  is  punishable  as  a  contempt :  Dias  v.  Merle,  2  Paioe  494.  And  see 
2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2064-2066,  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  ii.  1886  ;  Napier  v.  Stoplee,  2  MolL  270 ; 
Titus  V.  Cortelyou,  1  Barb.  444.    {This  affidavit  is  only  prima  fade  evidenoe  that  the 
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§  802.  Defendant  most  file  a  Crou-bill  for  Diaoovery.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  production  of  documentB  by  the  defendant, 
because,  bj  the  regular  course  of  practice  in  chancery,  it  is  only 
by  means  of  a  bill,  and  therefore  only  by  a  plaintiff,  that  a 
discovery  can  be  obtained;  and,  therefore,  if  the  defendant 
would  obtain  the  production  of  documents  from  the  plaintiff,  he 
must  himself  become  a  plaintiff,  by  fling  a  cross-bill  in  which 
case  all  the  preceding  rules  will  apply  in  his  favor  against  the 
plaintiff  in  the  original  bill.  ^  But,  ordinarily,  no  answer  to  the 
cross-bill  can  be  obtained,  until  the  defendant  has  filed  a  full 
answer  to  the  original  bill,  and  complied  with  the  order  for  the 
production  of  documents  on  his  part.' 

§  308.  Bzoeptiozia  to  the  Rule.  This  general  rule,  that  when 
a  defendant  would  obtain  the  discovery  and  production  of  docu- 
ments from  the  plaintiff,  he  can  obtain  it  only  by  a  cross-bill^  is 

waled  portioiis  of  the  book  contain  nothing;  material  to  the  canse  in  which  they  are 
produced.  If  the  other  party  shows  snfficient  gronnds  to  suspect  that  the  sealed  por- 
tion of  the  document  does  contain  material  evidence,  the  court  or  master  will  inspect 
that  portion  of  the  document  and  make  such  order  thereupon  as  he  shall  deem  proper  : 
Titus  0.  Gortelyou,  ib. 

Where  the  answer  sets  forth  extracts  from  the  defendant's  books,  which  are  sworn 
to  embrace  everything  in  the  books  that  relates  to  the  subject-matter  of  tl^e  suit,  the 
plaintiff  cannot,  upon  motion,  and  on  suggestion  that  the  extracts  given  are,  if  not 
garbled,  at  least  liable  to  suspicion,  entitle  himself  to  a  ceneral  inspection  of  the  books 
of  the  defenduit  relating  to  other  matters.  He  is  entitled  to  the  production,  for  in- 
sptxstion,  of  the  books  which  contain  the  extracts  given,  but  the  defendant  is  at  liberty 
to  seal  up  the  other  parts  of  the  books ;  and  the  inspection  must  take  place  under  the 
supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  court :  Bobbins  v.  Davis,  1  Blatchf.  C.  G.  288.  Where 
the  defendant  was  sued  in  equity,  as  surviving  partner  in  a  firm  of  commission  wine 
merchants,  and  was  required  to  set  out  in  his  answer  a  full  account  of  the  partnership 
transactions,  for  the  six  months  preceding  the  decease  of  the  fonner  fjartner,  it  was 
held  not  sufficient  to  set  out  the  accounts,  iiy  way  of  reference  to  a  book  in  which  they 
were  contained,  on  the  ground  that  the  persons  named  were  privileged  customers;  and 
upon  exceptions  to  the  answer  upon  that  ground,  it  was  declared  that  the  defendant 
ought  to  have  set  out  the  account  in  a  schedule  in  his  answer,  and  that  the  objection 
that  the  names  of  the  customers  were  privileged  did  not  apply  to  such  a  case :  Telford 
V.  Buskin,  1  Drew.  &  Sm.  148.  But  we  anprehend  that  in  such  a  case,  unless  the 
names  of  the  customers  were  very  essential,  tne  court  would  not  require  them  to  be  set 
out  upon  the  schedule.  And  where  interrogatories  are  in  a  form  which  would  make  it 
oppressive  to  require  a  detailed  answer,  a  defendant  may  answer  by  reference  to  books, 
but  he  must  refer  to  them  with  such  explanation  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
as  convenient  as  possible  for  the  plaintiff  to  consult  them :  Drake  o.  Symes,  Johns. 


647 ;  6  Jur.  n.  8.  818  ;  Walker  v.  Poole,  L.  R.  21  Ch.  D.  885.} 

JTt ».  Bogert,  2  Edw.  Ch.  899  ;  White  v,  Buloid,  2  Paige  (N.  Y. )  Ch.  164  ; 
Field' o.  Schieffelin,  7  Johns.  (N.  T.)  Ch.  252  ;  Talmage  «.  Pell,  9  Paige  (N.  Y.)  Ch. 


^  iBogert 


410. 1  See  Penfold  v.  Nunn,  6  Sim.  409,  that  a  defendant  cannot  obtain  such  pro- 
duction from  the  plaintiff,  merely  by  motion,  though  he  makes  oath  that  an  inspection 
is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  answer  the  bill. 

*  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2069,  8d  Am.  ed.  1890 ;  Pr.  of  Wales  v.  E.  of  Liverpool,  1  Swanst. 
128,  124.  This  rule  is  expressly  adopted  as  a  rule  of  practice,  in  cases  in  equity,  in 
the  national  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  courts  of  some  of  the  several 
Stotea.  See  Bnles  U.  S.  Courts  in  Equity  Cases,  Reg.  72  ;  Massachusetts  Rules  in 
Chancery,  Reg.  18;  Dlinoifl,  Bev.  Stat  1845,  c  21,  §  29 ;  Florida,  Thompson's  Dig. 
p.  469,  i  11. 
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dispensed  with  in  a  few  cases  in  the  English  practice,  consti- 
tuting exceptions  to  the  rule*  Formerly,  when  a  document  in  the 
plaintiff's  possession,  mentioned  in  the  bill,  was  necessary  to 
the  defendant,  for  the  making  of  a  full  answer,  the  court  has 
sometimes  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  give  him  a  copy  of  it;  and  at 
other  times  the  court  has  stayed  proceedings  against  the  defend- 
ant, for  not  putting  in  his  answer,  until  the  plaintiff  would  give 
him  an  inspection  of  the  documents  in  question;  especially  if 
both  parties  were  equally  entitled  to  the  possession;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  partnership  books,  ^  And  in  a  more 
recent  and  celebrated  case,  where  the  plaintiff,  in  a  bill  against 
executors,  stated  that  two  promissory  notes,  of  the  same  date, 
had  been  given  by  the  testator,  the  one  in  English  and  the  other 
in  French  currency,  but  of  the  same  amount  and  for  securing 
the  payment  of  the  one  single  sum  of  £15,000,  mentioned  in 
both  notes;  one  of  the  executors  made  affidavit  that  he  had 
inspected  the  former  of  the  two  notes,  and  had  observed  appear- 
ances on  it  tending  to  impeach  its  authenticity ;  and  that  he  was 
informed  and  believed  that  the  latter  note  had  been  produced 
for  payment  in  Germany,  and  that  an  inspection  of  it  was  neces- 
sary, before  he  could  make  a  full  answer  to  the  case  stated  in 
the  bill ;  and  moved  that  he  might  have  time  to  make  answer 
after  such  inspection  should  be  given ;  it  was  held  by  Lord  Eldon 
that  this  was  sufficient  ground  to  entitle  the  defendants  to  a 
production  of  the  instrument  before  answer;  and  accordingly 
it  was  ordered,  that  the  plaintiff  be  at  liberty  to  come  at  any 
time  in  reply  to  the  affidavit,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
defendants  should  not  be  called  on  to  answer,  until  a  fortnight 
after  the  instrument  had  been  produced.^  But  in  this  country, 
in  ordinary  cases  not  regulated  by  statute,  the  plaintiff  cannot 
be  compelled,  on  motion,  to  give  the  defendant  an  inspection 
of  his  books  and  documents,  in  order  to  enable  the  defendant  to 
answer  the  bill  and  make  his  defence;  but  if  the  plaintiff,  on 

1  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2070,  2071,  8d  Am.  e<L  1891;  1  Swanst  124, 125;  Potter  v.  Pot- 
ter,  8  Atk.  719 ;  Pickering  ».  Bigby,  18  Ves,  484. 

«  The  Princees  of  Wales  v.  E.  Liverpool,  1  Swanst  114,  115,  125-127.  The  same 
rule  was  administered  in  Jones  v,  Lewis,  2  Sim.  &  Stn.  242 ;  and  though  the  order  was 
discharged  by  Lord  Eldon,  on  appeal  (4  Sim.  824),  yet  the  ground  of  the  discharge 
does  not  appear,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  intended  to  reverse  his  previous  de« 
cision  in  the  case  above  mentioned.  The  same  rule  was  also  adopted  in  its  principle 
by  Lord  Langdale,  M.  R.,  in  Shepherd  v,  Morris,  1  Beav.  176.  But  its  soundness,  as  a 
general  rule,  was  questioned  by  the  Vice-Chanoellor  of  England,  in  Penfold  9»  Kunn, 
5  SinL  410,  and  again  in  Milligan  v.  Mitchell,  6  id.  186. 
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request,  refuses  to  permit  such  inspection  of  books  and  docu- 
ments, he  will  not  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  answer  for  insujffi- 
ciency  in  not  stating  their  contents.^  In  cases  of  partnership, 
however,  where  the  controversy  is  between  the  partners  or  their 
representatives,  the  party  having  possession  of  the  partnership 
books  and  papers  will  be  ordered,  on  motion,  and  in  any  stage 
of  the  suit,  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  court, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  other  party,  and  that  he  may  take 
copies,  if  necessary.^  And  if  documents  are  impeached  by 
either  party  as  false  and  fraudulent,  they  will  be  ordered  to  be 
brought  into  court  for  inspection.^ 

§  304.  Role  in  United  States  Coorta.  But  in  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  United  States,  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  the 
equity  side,  by  a  bill  for  the  discovery  of  documents  in  aid  of 
the  jurisdiction  at  law,  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  statute,^ 
which  empowers  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  trial 
of  actions  at  law,  on  motion,  and  due  notice  thereof  being  given, 
to  require  the  parties  to  produce  books  or  writings  in  their  pos- 
session or  power,  which  contain  evidence  pertinent  to  the  issue, 
in  ccufes  and  under  circumstanees  where  they  might  he  compelled  to 
produce  the  same  hy  the  ordinary  rides  of  proceeding  in  chancery. 
And  if  a  plaintiff  shall  fail  to  comply  with  such  order  to  produce 
books  or  writings,  it  is  made  lawful  for  the  respective  courts,  on 
motion,  to  give  the  like  judgment  for  the  defendant  as  in  cases 
of  nonsuit;  and  if  the  defendant  shall  fail  to  comply  with  such 
order,  judgment  may  be  entered  against  him  by  default.  Under 
this  statute  it  is  requisite,  whenever  a  judgment  by  nonsuit  or 
default  is  intended  to  be  claimed,  that  notice  be  given  to  the 
adverse  party  to  produce  the  papers  in  question,  describing  them 
with  sufficient  particularity,  and  stating  that  on  his  failure  to 
produce  them  it  is  intended  to  move  for  judgment  against  him. 
This  judgment  is  obtained,  after  a  rule  nisi  for  the  production 
of  the  papers,  granted  on  motion,  supported  by  the  affidavit  of 
the  party  applying.'    If  the  adverse  party  makes  oath  that  he 

s  Kelly  V.  Eckford,  6  Paige  548. 

*  Ibid.     See  also  Christian  v,  Taylcfr,  11  Sim.  401. 

*  Oomstock  V.  Apthorpe,  1  Hopk.  Ch.  148 ;  &  o.  8  Cowen  880. 

1  Stat  U.  S.  1789,  0.  20,  §  15,  1  Stat  at  Laige,  82,  Ber.  Stat  U.  S.  (1878),  |  724  ; 
Geyger  v,  Geyger,  2  DalL  882. 

>  Hylton  9.  Brown,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  298,  800 ;  Bas  v.  Steele,  8  id.  881,  886  ;  Dun- 
ham V.  RUey,  4  id.  126 ;  U.  S.  o.  Pins,  Gilp.  806.  See  also  Vasse  v.  Mifflin,  4  Wash. 
C.  C.  519. 
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has  not  the  papers,  this  may  be  met  by  the  oath  of  two  wit- 
nesses, or  of  one  with  other  corroborating  and  preponderating 
evidence.* 

*  Hylton  V.  Brown,  mpra  ;  Bas  o.  Steele,  tupra.  This  statate  is  held  not  to  apply 
to  proceedings  in  rem  ;  becaose  a  judgment  as  by  default  cannot  be  rendered  against  a 
drfendantf  in  j^roceedinfls  of  that  kind ;  and  because  chancery  will  not  compel  a  party 
to  produce  endence  which  would  subject  him  to  a  forfeiture :  U.  S.  o.  Fins,  Gilp. 
806. 

In  most  of  the  several  States,  also,  the  necessity  for  a  bill  of  discovery  of  documents 
is  either  entirely  done  away,  or  in  a  fnaX  degree  obviated,  by  statutory  provisions  and 
rules  of  practice.  In  all  the  States,  it  is  believed,  office^xipies  of  deeds  and  other  docu- 
ments required  by  law  to  be  reffistered  may  be  read  in  evidence  by  any  party,  other 
than  the  erantee  or  obligee ;  ana  in  many  of  the  States,  deeds  and  other  documents, 
acknowleaoed  or  proved  before  the  proper  magistrate  or  court  in  the  mode  provided  by 
law,  are  aaxnissible  as  prima  fade  evidence.  See  onfo,  Vol.  I.  §|  91,  571,  n.,  573  and 
n.  In  some  of  these  States,  and  in  others  also,  summary  modes  are  establLsdied  for  the 
discovery  and  prodaction  of  books,  papers,  and  documents,  whenever  they  are  material 
to  the  support  or  defence  of  any  civil  action  or  suit.  Thus,  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
New  Tors,  the  Supreme  Court  is  empowered,  in  such  cases  as  shall  be  deemed  proper, 
to  compel  any  party  to  a  suit  pending  therein  to  produce  and  discover  books,  papers,  and 
documents  in  his  possession  or  power,  relating  to  the  merits  of  any  such  suit,  or  of  any 
defence  therein :  2  Bev.  Stat.  p.  262,  tit.  8,  part  8,  c.  1,  §  80.  To  entitle  a  party  to 
any  such  discovery,  he  is  required  to  present  a  petition,  verified  by  oath,  to  the  court, 
or  any  iustioe  thereof,  or  to  any  circuit  judge  in  vacation,  upon  which  an  order  may  be 
granted  for  the  discovery  sought,  or  that  the  party  against  whom  the  discovery  is 
sought  should  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  granted :  ib.  §  82.  Every  such  order 
may  be  vacated  by  the  court  or  nuwistrate  by  whom  it  was  granted,  upon  satis&etory 
evidence  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  granted ;  or,  upon  the  discovery  sought  having 
been  made ;  or,  upon  the  party,  requinS  to  make  the  discovery,  denvmg  on  oath  the 

rssession  or  control  of  the  books,  papers,  or  documents  ordered  to  be  produced :  ib« 
88.  The  books,  papers,  and  documents  thus  produced  are  allowed  the  same  effect, 
when  used  by  the  P^rfy  requiring  them,  as  if  produced  upon  notice :  ib.  §  86. 

BjT  the  Code  of Tractice,  as  amended  in  1849,  the  court  before  which  an  action  is 
pending,  or  any  judge  or  justice  thereof,  ma^,  in  their  discretion,  and  upon  due  notice, 
order  either  party  to  give  to  the  other,  within  a  specified  time,  an  inspection  and  copy, 
or  permission  to  take  a  copy,  of  any  books,  papers,  and  documents  in  his  possession  or 
under  his  control,  containing  evidence  relating  to  the  merits  of  the  action,  or  the  de- 
fence therein.  If  compliance  with  the  order  oe  refused  the  court,  on  motion,  may 
exclude  the  paper  from  being  given  in  evidence,  or  punish  the  party  refusing,  or  both : 
Kew  York  Code  of  Pract^ice,  §  888 1;8421 

These  two  provisions,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  of  the  Code  of  Practice,  have  been 
deemed  to  stand  well  together,  the  former  not  being  repealed  by  force  of  the  latter : 
FoUett  9.  Weed,  1  Code  Rep.  65 ;  Dole  v.  Fellows,  1  Code  Rep.  n.  s.  146.  And  see 
Brown  v.  Babcock,  1  Code  Rep.  66 ;  Stanton  o.  Del.  Mut.  Ins.  C!o.,  2  Sandf.  S.  C.  662 ; 
Moore  v.  Pentz,  ib.  664.  And  the  power  thus  vested  in  the  court  has  been  held  to 
extend  to  all  cases  where  one  party  desires  to  ascertain  what  documentary  evidence  his 
adversary  holds  upon  which  he  is  relying  to  sustain  himself  upon  the  trial ;  as  well  as 
to  cases  where  evidence  is  sought  in  support  of  his  own  title :  Powers  v.  Elmendorf, 
2  Code  Rep.  44. 

By  another  provision  of  the  same  code,  no  actUm  to  obtain  discovery  under  oath,  in 
aid  of  the  prosecution  or  defence  of  another  action,  can  be  allowed,  nor  can  any  exami- 
nation of  a  parbr  be  had,  on  behalf  of  the  adverse  party,  except  in  Uie  manner  after- 
wards prescribed  in  the  same  code ;  namely,  as  a  witness,  and  in  the  manner  of  any 
other  witness:  New  York  Code  of  Practice,  §  889.  This  section  is  held  merely  to 
abolish  the  chancery  bill  for  discoveiy  ;  and  not  to  affect  the  mode  by  petition,  pre- 
scribed in  the  statutes  or  code :  FoUett  v.  Weed,  tupra, 

Regulatbns,  substantially  to  the  same  effect,  in  regard  to  the  production  of  docu- 
mentis  etc.,  may  be  found  in  the  statutes  of  Iowa,  Code  of  1851,  §§  2428-2425 ;  Arkan- 
sas, Rev.  SUt  1887,  c.  28,  §§  50-58 ;  Missouri,  Rev.  Stot.  1845,  c.  186,  art  4,  §§  7-19  ; 
ib.  c.  187,  art  2,  §§  81-84  ;  Illinois,  Rev.  Stat  1845,  c.  88,  |  12;  Louisiana,  Code  of 
Practice,  art  140-142,  |§  478-475,  917-919,  1037 ;  and  Indiana,  Bev.  Stat  1852,  part 
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§  805.  Doonments  prooorable  by  SubpcBna.  If  documentBf  the 
prodaction  of  which  is  desired,  are  in  the  powessian  of  one  who  is 
not  a  parti/  to  the  suitj  he  may  be  compelled  by  a  mbpoena  duces 
tecum  to  produce  them ;  and  if  the  suipoena  is  not  obeyed,  he  will 
be  punished  for  contempt,  on  proof  by  affidavit  that  the  docu- 
ments are  in  his  custody.^ 

§  806.  Doonments  Produced  on  Notice.  In  regard  to  docur' 
ments  produced  on  notice^  it  has  already  been  stated  as  the  rule  at 
laWj  that,  ordinarily,  the  pariy  calling  for  their  production,  and 
offering  them  in  evidence,  must  prove  their  execution,  notwith- 
standing they  came  out  of  the  custody  of  the  adverse  party,  and 
are  produced  at  the  trial ;  ^  and  that  an  exception  to  tiiis  rule  is 
allowed,  where  the  party  producing  the  instrument  is  himself  a 
party  to  it,  claiming  under  it  an  abiding  interest  in  the  subject 
of  the  action ;  ^  or  where  the  instrument  was  taken  by  the  party 
producing  it,  in  the  course  of  his  official  duty  as  a  public  officer, 
as,  for  example,  a  bail-bond,  taken  by  the  sheriff,  and  produced 
by  him  on  notice.^  In  equity  this  rule  holds  good  to  its  full 
extent)  as  to  documents  in  the  hands  of  a  plaintiff;  but  it  is 

2,  c.  1,  §§  80i-806.  See  also  California,  Rev.  Stat.  1860,  c.  142,  §§  294,  295  ;  Georgia, 
1  Cobb'a  Dig.  pp.  463,  465 ;  Bey.  Stat  1845,  p.  529,  c.  19,  art.  7,  §  146 ;  Florida, 
Thompson's  Dig.  p.  459,  §  11. 

In  Viiginia,  it  is  at  tiie  option  of  a  party  either  to  file  a  biU  in  chanceiy  for  the  dis- 
ooyery  and  i>roduction  of  lK>ok8  and  writings,  or  to  apply  to  a  commissioner  of  the 
court,  by  petition  and  affidavit,  alle^g  his  belief  of  the  possession  of  such  books  and 
writings  by  the  other  party,  and  their  materiality  as  eyidence  for  him,  and  describing 
them  with  reasonable  certainty ;  in  which  case  the  court,  after  notice  to  the  adverse 
party,  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  and  that  the  petitioner  has  no 
other  means  of  proving  the  contents  of  the  books  and  papers,  wiU  compel  their  produc- 
tion ;  unless  the  adverse  party  shall  answer  upon  oath  that  they  are  not  under  his  con- 
trol :  CkKie  of  1849,  c  176,  $§  89,  40. 

In  Maine,  the  part}r  requiring  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  opposite  party,  may  nle  a  rule  with  the  clerk,  and  give  notice  of  it  to 
the  other  party,  stating  the  fact,  the  ground  of  his  claim  of  discovery  and  production, 
its  necessity,  and  the  tune  and  place ;  and  if  the  parties  do  not  dispose  of  the  subject 
l^  mutual  arrangement,  copies  of  the  rule  and  proceedings  may  be  transmitted  to  one 
of  the  judges,  whose  decisions  and  directions  will  be  binding  on  the  parties  :  Maine 
Sup.  Jud.  Court  Rules  in  Chancery,  Reg*  17*  In  Maryland,  the  chancellor  is  em- 
powered, by  statute,  on  application  of  either  party  on  oath,  to  order  and  decree  the 
production  of  any  books,  writings,  or  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  other  party,  con- 
taining evidence  relative  to  the  matters  in  dispute  between  them :  Stat  1798»  a  84, 
S  2  (Dorsey's  ed.). 

1  See  antej  VoL  1. 1§  558,  559.  ]Bnt  in  such  a  case  he  should  be  sworn  as  a  wit- 
ness, so  that  he  may  state  the  reasons,  if  any  he  has,  why  he  should  not  be  compelled 
to  produce  the  documents :  Aikin  v.  Martin,  11  Paige  (N.  Y.)  499.} 

^  rWhere  the  answer  admits  the  execution  and  delivery  of  instruments,  but  denies 
their  legal  effect,  such  instruments  may  be  given  in  evidence  without  proof  of  execution 
or  delivery :  Smith  «.  Oale,  144  U.  S.  509  J 

s  AnU,  Yol.  I.  |§  560,  571 ;  Betts  v.  fiadger,  12  Johns.  223  ;  Jackson  o.  Kingsley, 
17  id.  158. 

*  Scott  V,  Waithman»  8  Stark.  168. 
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said  that,  as  to  documents  in  the  hands  of  a  defefiida'nt^  the  rule 
applies  only  to  those  of  which  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  call  for 
an  inspection,  but  which  the  defendant  has  insisted  on  some 
privilege  to  withhold.^ 

§  307.  Bffect  of  Order  to  Prodaoe.  The  effect  of  an  order  for 
the  production  of  documents  is  only  to  give  the  party  obtaining 
the  order  the  right  to  inspect  and  take  copies  of  them.  It  does 
not  make  them  evidence  in  the  cause,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  coming  out  of  the  custody 
of  the  other  party  would,  in  itself,  render  them  admissible.  I^ 
therefore,  the  party  obtaining  the  order  wishes  to  have  them 
proved  in  the  cause,  or  produced  at  the  hearing,  the  order  should 
be  specially  framed  for  that  purpose.  The  order  itself  estab- 
lishes the  fact,  that  the  documents  came  out  of  the  adverse 
party's  custody,  into  the  hands  of  the  oflScer  of  the  court;  and 
therefore,  when  they  are  produced  in  answer  to  a  bill  of  dis- 
covery, it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  this  fact, 
to  read  any  part  of  the  answer.  ^ 

§  808.  Proof  of  DoowiMnti.  Having  thus  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  the  production^  we  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  the 
PROOF  OF  DOCUMENTS.  And  here  it  may  be  generally  observed, 
that  written  instruments,  the  execution  of  which  is  not  admitted, 
and  which  do  not  prove  themselves,  must  be  proved  by  the  same 
evidence  in  equity  as  at  law.^    The  evidence  for  this  purpose  is 

*  Greale^  on  Evid.  |>.  173.  If  a  document  is  stated  in  the  bill,  and  admitted  and 
referred  to  m  the  answer,  it  cannot  be  read  from  the  biU,  bat  onght  still  to  be  prodnoed : 
Cox  V.  Allingham,  Jac  839. 

^  3  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2068,  5th  Amer.  ed.  voL  ii.  1887 ;  Taylor  v,  Salmon,  8  My.  &  Or. 
422.  And  see  amie.  Vol.  I.  §§  580-563.  {An  order  haying  beeoi  made  for  prodaction 
of  books  of  account  relating  to  the  traflSc  of  a  railway  company,  with  liberty  for  the 
plaintiff,  "  his  solicitors  ana  agents,"  to  inspect,  peruse,  and  taJce  copies,  the  plaintiff*s 
solicitor  went  to  inspect  them,  accompanied  by  a  professional  accountant,  who  was  the 
auditor  of  a  neighboring  railway  company.  Held,  that  the  connection  of  the  account- 
ant with  the  other  company  made  him  an  improper  person  to  inspect  the  books,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  ought  not  to  hare  introduced  him  :  Draper  v.  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
&  Lincolnshire  Railway  C!ompany,  8  De  G.  F.  &  J.  23.  ( 

1  AnU,  Vol.  I.  §§  563  (»-584  :  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1024,  5th  Amer.  ed.  vol  L  874-881. 
For  the  law  respecting  the  proof  of  deeds,  see  amte^  Vol.  II.  tit  Deed,  §§  298-299. 

It  IB  proper  m  this  place  to  mention  the  provision  made  in  the  statutes  of  some  of 
the  States,  tor  the  solemn  admission  of  the  ^nuineness  of  documents  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  trial  of  causes,  whether  at  law  or  m  equity.  The  provision  on  this  subject, 
in  the  New  York  Code  of  Practice,  §  888  [341],  is  in  the  foUowing  words :  "  £ith«r 
party  may  exhibit,  to  the  other  or  to  his  attorney,  at  any  time  Imore  the  trial,  any 
paper  material  to  the  action,  and  request  an  admission  in  writing  of  its  genuineness, 
if  the  adverse  party  or  his  attorney  faU  to  give  the  admission,  within  four  days  after 
the  request,  ana  if  the  party  exhibiting  the  paper  be  afterwards  put  to  expense  in  oider 
to  prove  its  genuineness,  and  the  same  be  finally  proved  or  admitted  on  the  trial,  sudi 
expense,  to  be  ascertained  at  the  trial,  shall  be  paid  by  the  party  i«fttsing  the  admis- 
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taken  in  the  mode  in  which  other  evidence  is  taken  in  chancery 
proceedings,  which  is  ordinarily  by  depositions  before  an  exami- 
ner, commissioner,  or  other  officer,  and  which  will  hereafter  be 
stated.  3 

§  309.  SzoeptionB  to  General  Role.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
constitating  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  witnesses  may  be  ex- 
amined viva  voce  at  the  hearing;  namely,  first,  where  the  plain- 
tiff, finding  sufficient  matter  confessed  in  the  answer  to  entitle 
him  to  a  decree,  sets  down  the  cause  for  a  hearing  upon  the  bill, 
answer,  and  exhibits ;  and,  secondly,  where  documents,  letters, 
or  other  writings,  essential  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  have  been 
omitted  to  be  proved  before  publication.  But  this  is  a  limited 
indulgence,  granted  only  to  the  party  who  is  to  use  the  docu- 
ments ;  and  is  obtained  by  a  special  order,  granted  on  motion, 
after  notice  to  the  adverse  party,  the  documents  and  writings  to 
be  proved  being  described  with  sufficient  particularity,  both  in 
the  motion  and  in  the  order,  and  the  omission  of  previous 
proof  being  satisfactorily  accounted  for.^    If  a  replication  has 

sion ;  unless  it  ctppear,  to  the  satiafaction  of  the  court,  that  there  were  good  reasons 
for  the  lefusaL"  The  same  regulatioB  is  enacted  in  California :  Bey.  Stat.  1850,  c.  142, 
{294. 

In  other  States,  proTision  to  the  like  effect  is  made  by  the  Rules  of  Conrt.  And  in 
sevenl  States,  where  the  snit  or  defence  is  professedly  founded  in  whole  or  jxirt  on  the 
deed  or  other  instrument  in  writing  of  the  adverse  party,  it  is  admissible  m  evidence 
without  proof,  unless  such  party  shall  expressly  deny  its  genuineness  under  oath.  See 
Texas,  HartL  Dig.  art  688,  684,  741,  742  ;  Wisconsin,  Rev.  Stat.  1849,  c.  98,  §  85 ; 
Arkansas,  Rev.  Stat.  1887,  c.  116,  §  10;  Missouri,  Rev.  Stat  1845,  c  186,  §  28  ;  Ohio, 
Rey.  Stat  1841,  c  46,  §  18 ;  Vii^ia  Code  of  1849,  c.  171,  §  88  ;  minois,  Rev.  Stat 
1845,  c.  88,  §  14  ;  Indiana,  Bey.  Stat  1852,  part  2,  c.  1,  §  804. 

The  mode  of  proving  public  and  private  documents  has  been  fuUy  treated,  ante^  Vol. 
I.  |§  479-491,  501-521,  569^82. 

^  When  a  document  or  paper  is  proved  by  the  deposition  of  a  witness,  it  is  usual  for 
the  magistrate  or  officer,  who  takes  the  deposition,  to  mark  it  with  a  capital  letter,  and 
to  certify  thereon  that  "this  paper,  marted  with  the  (A)  was  exhibiUd  to  the  depo- 
nent at  the  time  of  his  being  sworn  by  me,  and  is  the  same  by  him  referred  to  in  nis 
deposition  hereto  annexed  ;**  or  "taken  before  me  on  "  such  a  day^  etc. ;  and  hence 
such  documents  and  papers  are  termed  Exhibits.  The  same  term  is  also  applied  to 
instmments  which,  on  being  exhibited  to  the  adverse  party,  are  thereupon  solemnly 
admitted  by  him  to  be  genuine,  and  may  therefore  be  read  in  evidence  without  other 
proof ;  and  is  also,  but  wiUi  less  accuracy,  applied  to  certified  official  copies,  admissi- 
ole  without  other  proof;  and  filed  in  the  clerk  s  office,  together  with  the  bill  or  answer, 
to  be  read  at  the  hearing.  Exhibits  proved  by  denositions  should  either  be  annexed  to 
them,  or  so  designated  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubts  of  their  identity :  Dodf^  p,  Israel, 
4  Wash.  328.  In  Georgia,  it  is  required  that  copies  of  all  deeds,  and  writings,  and 
other  exhibits,  be  filed  with  the  bill  or  answer ;  and  no  other  exhibits  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted unless  by  order  of  court,  for  cause  shown.  Originals^  not  admitted  in  the  answer, 
may  be  required  at  the  hearing ;  and  on  application  to  the  court,  or  to  a  judce  in  vaca- 
tion, originals  may  be  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the  clerk's  office,  for  the  inspection 
of  the  adverse  par^ :  Rules  of  the  Superior  Court,  in  Equity,  1846,  Beg.  17,  Hotchk. 
Dig.  p.  955. 

1  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1025-1080,  5th  Am.  ed.  voL  i.  •881-«886 ;  1  Hoffm.  Oh.  Pr.  490 ; 
Graves  v.  Budgel,  1  Atk.  444 ;  Banow  v.  Bhinelander,  1  Johns.  Ch.  559  ;  Hughes  «. 
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been  filed,  and  the  plaintiff^s  testimony  is  a  mere  exemplifica- 
tion of  a  record,  which  proves  itself,  he  may  read  it  at  the  hear- 
ing, on  giving  seasonable  notice  to  the  defendant  of  his  intention, 
so  that  he  may  examine  witnesses  to  explain  or  rebut  its  effect, 
if  it  can  be  explained.^  But  the  course  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
is  to  confine  the  proof  at  the  hearing  to  the  verification  of 
exhibits,  excluding  all  examinations  as  to  other  facts ;  and  not 
to  refuse  a  party  the  liberty  of  proving  them  in  that  mode, 
where  it  can  be  done,^  unless  the  execution  or  authenticity  itself 
of  the  instrument  is  expressly  denied,  and  is  the  point  in  con- 
troversy.^ If  the  execution  of  the  instrument  is  neither  admitted 
nor  denied  by  the  defendant,  it  may  be  proved  viva  voce  at  the 
hearing.^ 

§  310.  Proof  of  Bzhlbits.  Though,  in  the  proof  of  exhibitSj 
the  course  of  examinations  viva  voce  at  the  hearing,  in  modern 
practice,  does  not  necessarily  exclude  every  question  that  would 
admit  of  a  cross-examination^  yet  it  is  restricted  to  a  few  simple 
points,  such  as  the  manual  execution  of  the  instrument,  by  the 
testimony  of  the  subscribing  witness,  or  by  proof  of  the  signa- 
ture or  handwriting  of  an  instrument  or  paper  not  attested ;  or 
the  custody  and  identity  of  an  ancient  document,  produced  by 
the  librarian  or  registrar;  the  accuracy  of  an  ofiSce-copy,  pro- 
duced by  the  proper  officer,  and  the  like.^  It  is  not  ordinarily 
allowed  to  prove  in  this  mode  the  handwriting  of  attesting  wit- 
nesses who  are  dead;^  nor  the  due  execution  of  a  will,  involv- 

Phelps,  8  Bibb  198  ;  Higgina  v.  Mills,  5  Bosb.  287 ;  Oonseqoa  v.  Fanning,  2  Johns. 
Cli.  481.  And  see  Dana  v.  Nelson,  1  Aik.  252.  The  liberty  thus  granted  has  been 
extended  to  the  proof  of  exhibits  on  a  rehearing,  or  on  an  appeal,  which  were  not 

§  roved  at  the  original  hearing,  or  which  have  been  sabseqnently  discovered :  Walker  0. 
ymonda,  1  Meriv.  37,  n. ;  Higgina  v.  Mills,  eupra ;  Dale  v,  Uoosevelt,  6  Johns.  Ch. 
256 ;  WiUiamson  v.  Hutton,  9  Price  194. 

3  Mills  V,  Pittman,  1  Paige  490.  And  see  Pardee  t^.  De  Gala,  7  id.  182 ;  Bachelor 
V.  Nelson,  Walk.  Ch.  449  ;  Miller  v,  Avery,  2  Barb.  Ch.  582. 

«  Graves  v.  Budgel,  1  Atk.  444 ;  Edgworth  w.  Swift,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  668. 

*  Att'y-Gen.  ».  Pearson,  7  Sim.  303 ;  Booth  v.  Creswicke,  8  Jur.  823. 

*  Rowland  v.  Stuigis,  2  Hare  520.  And  see  supra,  §  291  a.  |The  rule  excluding 
oral  evidence  at  the  hearing  except  to  prove  exhibits  was  upheld  in  De  Butts  v.  Bacon, 
1  Oranch  0.  C.  569 ;  Conseqna  v.  Fanning,  2  Johns.  (N.  T.)  Ch.  481 :  Bachelor  v. 
Nelson,  Walk.  Ch.  (Mich.)  449. 

On  an  ex  parte  application  the  testimony  of  the  attesting  witness  to  an  instrument 
was  dispensed  with,  there  being  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  evidence :  Dierden,  In  re^ 
10  Jur.  N.  8.  673. 1 

1  OresL  Eo.  Evid.  pp.  188,  189 ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1025, 1026,  5th  Am.  ed.  voL  i.  888, 
883 ;  Ellis  v,  Deane,  8  Moll.  68 ;  Consequa  «.  Fanning,  2  Johns.  Ch.  481 ;  Graves  v. 
Budgel,  1  Atk.  444.     And  see  E.  of  Pomfret  v.  Lord  Windsor,  2  Yes.  472. 

>  Bloxton  V.  Drewitty  Prec.  Ch.  64 ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  P^.  1027,  5th  Am.  ed.  voL  L  882. 
888. 
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ing,  as  it  does,  the  sanity  of  the  testator ;  ^  nor  a  deed  that  is 
impeached  in  the  ans wer,  as  against  the  party  impeaching  it ;  ^ 
nor  a  book  or  ancient  map,  not  produced  by  an  officer  to  whom 
the  custody  of  it  officially  belonged.^  But  where  the  instrument 
or  paper  is  an  important  document,  leave  will  be  granted  to 
postpone  the  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  proving  it  by  interroga- 
tories  in  the  ordinary  mode.^  And,  in  examinations  at  the 
hearing,  the  court  will  sometimes  permit  a  cross-examination, 
and  will  itself  examine,  viva  vocBj  upon  the  suggestion  of  any 
question.^  The  court  will  also,  in  cases  in  which  any  exhibit 
may,  by  the  present  practice,  be  proved  viva  voce  at  the  hearing 
of  a  cause,  permit  it  to  be  proved  by  the  affidavit  of  the  witness 
who  would  be  competent  to  prove  the  same  viva  voce  at  the 
hearing.^ 

§  311.  Right  of  Adverse  Party  to  inepeot.  The  formal  proof 
of  written  documents  in  a  cause  does  not,  merely  on  that 
ground,  entitle  the  adverse  party  to  inspect  them  before  the 
hearing;  for  it  is  the  settled  course  of  chancery,  not  to  enable 
a  party  to  see  the  strength  of  his  adversary's  case,  or  the  evi- 
dence of  his  title,  or  ^Ho  pick  holes  in  the  deed,''  until  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cause. -^  But  where  an  inspection  has  been  called  for 
and  had,  the  instruments  are  admissible  in  evidence  for  both 
parties.' 

§  312.  4.  \7itnesBes.  It  has  already  been  seen,  that,  in  many 
of  the  United  States,  trials  of  fact  in  chancery  are  had  upon  oral 
testimony  delivered  in  open  court,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 

*  Harris  v,  Ingledew,  8  P.  Wma.  91,  93;  Niblett  v.  Daniel,  Bunb.  810;  Eade  v. 
lingood,  1  Atk.  203. 

«  Barfield  v.  Kelley,  4  Rhus.  855  ;  Maber  v,  Hobbs,  1  T.  &  C.  585. 

*  Lake  v.  Skinner,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  9  ;  Oreai.  £q.  Evid.  p.  189. 

*  Blozton  V,  Drewit,  supra ;  Bank  v.  Farqnes,  AmbL  145 ;  Clarke  v,  Jennings, 
1  Anstr.  178 ;  Maber  p.  Hobbs,  tuprcL. 

7  Turner  v,  Burleigh,  17  Ves.  854  ;  Conseqna  v.  Fanning,  2  Johns.  Ch.  481. 

8  Orders  of  August  26,  1841,  Ord.  43  ;  Law's  Pract  U.  S.  Courts,  p.  708.  }In  a 
suit  for  Bpecific  performance  of  an  agreement  for  a  lease,  in  which  there  were  numerous 
affidavits,  and  the  testimony  very  conflicting,  an  application  was  made  to  have  an  oral 
examination  of  the  deponents.  The  application  was  refused,  and  it  was  said  by  Lord 
Westbury  to  be  the  dntv  of  the  judge  not  to  have  recourse  to  oral  examination  of  the 
witnesses  in  a  cause,  unless  he  feeU  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence, or  is  in  some  degree  of  uncertainty  or  difficulty  as  to  the  side  to  which  his  judg- 
ment ought  to  incline :  Farrall  v.  Davenport,  5  L.  T.  K.  R.  438.  It  is  well  settled  both 
in  England  and  this  country  Uiat  exhibits  may  be  proved  by  parol,  —  and  such  parol 
evidence  may  be  placed  upon  record  by  a  bill  of  exceptions :  Gafney  v.  Beevesi  6  Ind« 

71.j 

^  Davets  v,  Davers,  2  P.  Wms.  410 ;  2  Str.  764  ;  Hodson  v.  E.  of  Warrington,  3  P. 
Wms.  85 ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1080,  5th  Am.  ad.  vol  i.  884. 

«  JnUe.  Vol  L  S  568. 
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trials  at  common  law ;  and  that  the  inclination  of  opinion  in 
some  other  States  is  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  prooi^  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  an  ancient  and  general  rule  in  chancery  to  exclude 
oral  testimony,  and  to  receive  none  at  the  hearing  except  what 
is  contained  in  written  depositions.  And  as  this  rule  is  still 
acted  upon  in  some  of  the  States,  and  is  partially  and  in  a  modi- 
fied degree  still  recognized  as  a  leading  rule  in  others,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  it  in  this  place.  The  general  subject 
naturally  disposes  itself  into  two  branches:  namely,  first,  the 
competency  of  the  witne%8e% ;  and,  secondly,  the  manner  in  which 
their  testimony  i$  obtained. 

§  818.  Competenoy.  And  FIBST,  as  to  the  competency  of  wit- 
nesses. The  rules  of  evidence,  generally  speaking,  are  the  same 
in  equity  as  at  law,  and  every  person  who  is  a  competent  witness 
at  law  is  also  competent  in  equity.  What  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  volumes  on  this  subject  will  therefore  not  be  here 
repeated.  But  in  certain  cases  courts  of  equity  go  further  in  this 
respect  than  courts  of  law,  by  examining  the  parties  themselves 
as  witnesses,  —  a  practice  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  common 
law.^  We  are  therefore  here  to  consider  in  what  cases  persons, 
inadmissible  as  witnesses  at  law,  are  admissible  in  equity.  These 
are  chiefly  parties  to  the  record;  for  third  persons,  interested  in 
the  subject  or  event  of  the  suit,  or  otherwise  incompetent  to  tes- 
tify at  law,  are  for  the  same  reasons  excluded  here  also. 

§  814.  Plaintlib  and  Co-plaintlib.  A  plaintiff  in  equity  may 
sometimes  examine  a  co^laintiff  as  a  witness.  This  is  always 
permitted,  when  the  adverse  party  consents;  the  ground  for 
excluding  him  being  his  liability  to  costs,  which  rendered  him 
interested  in  the  event  of  the  suit.  But  if  the  defendant  will 
not  consent,  the  bill,  on  motion,  and  giving  security  for  costs, 

1  Supra,  §§  259,  264,  265.  {In  Massachuaetts  it  is  provided  by  statute  (Pub.  Stat. 
e.  169,  §  66),  that  "  in  proceedings  in  equity,  the  evidence  aball  be  taken  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  suits  at  law,  unless  the  court,  for  special  reasons,  otherwise  directs  ;  but 
this  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  aflSdavits,  where  they  have  been  heretofore  allowed." 
And  in  c.  151,  §  26,  it  is  further  provided,  that  "  the  testimony  of  witnesses  eiuunined 
orally  before  a  single  justice,  upon  anv  matter  pending  before  him,  in  which  an  app«d 
is  taken,  shall  be  reported  to  the  full  court ;  and  the  court  shall  provide  by  general 
xules  for  some  convenient  and  effectual  means  of  having  the  same  reported  bv  the  justice 
before  whom  the  hearing  is  had,  or  by  some  person  designated  by  him  for  tnat  purpose. 
Ko  oral  evidence  shall  to  exhibited  to  the  f  uU  court,  but  the  cause  shall  be  heara,  on 
appeal,  upon  the  same  evidence  as  on  the  original  hearing;  but  the  full  court  may 
grant  leave  to  parties  in  special  cases  of  accident  or  mistake,  to  exhibit  further  evidence, 
and  may  provide  bv  general  rules,  or  snecial  order,  for  the  conditions  under  and  modes 
by  which  such  evidence  shall  be  taken.  | 
^  1  AnU,  Vol.  I.  §§  829,  848-854. 
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may  be  amended  by  Btriking  out  the  name  of  the  co-plaintiff  to 
be  examined  as  a  witness,  and  inserting  his  name  as  a  defend- 
ant.^ If  he  is  only  a  trustee  or  a  nominal  plaintiff,  he  is  a  com- 
petent witness,  of  course,  on  the  mere  striking  out  of  his  name ; 
but  if  he  is  not,  and  he  still  has  an  interest  in  the  event  of  the 
suit,  it  must  be  released.^  If  his  interest  lies  in  a  part  only  of 
the  subject  of  the  suit,  as  to  which  separate  relief  may  be  given, 
he  may  be  examined  in  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  subject 
without  a  release.^ 

§  815.  PlalntUb  and  Defendants.  The  plaintiff  may  also  examine 
one  of  several  defendants^  as  a  witness,  as  to  points  in  which  the 
defendant  examined  has  no  interest,  or  on  which  his  interest  is 
balanced.  Leave  for  this  purpose  is  granted,  of  course,  on  motion 
and  aflSdavit  that  the  defendant  is  a  material  witness,  and  is  not 
interested  in  the  matters  to  which  he  is  to  be  examined ;  subject 
to  all  just  exceptions,  such  as  the  competency  of  his  testimony, 
or  the  like ;  all  which  are  open  to  the  adverse  party  at  the  hear- 
ing. The  affidavit  of  his  freedom  from  interest  is  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  only  that  he  is  not  interested  on  the  side  of  the 
party  applying.  But,  though  he  be  not  thus  interested,  yet,  if  he 
is  interested  adversely  to  the  rights  of  his  co-defendants,  as,  for 
example,  to  exonerate  himself  by  chai^ng  them,  he  cannot  be 
examined.^  Wherever  a  defendant  is  thus  examined  as  a  witness, 
he  is  subject  to  a  cross-examination  by  the  other  defendants.^ 

§  816.  Bxamlnation  of  Defendant  works  a  Release.  This  exami- 
nation of  a  defendant  by  the  plaintiff,  as  a  witness,  ordinarily 
operates  as  an  equitable  release  to  him,  so  far  as  regards  the 
matters  to  which  he  is  interrogated.  No  decree,  therefore,  can  be 
had  against  him,  except  as  to  matters  wholly  distinct  from  those 

1  1  DaiL  Ch.  pp.  pp.  467, 1087,  5th  Am.  ed.  toI.  i.  885,  88« ;  Grwley,  Eq.  Eyid. 
p.  889 ;  Motteux  v.  Mackreth,  1  Ves.  Jan.  142 ;  Witts  r.  Campb^,  12  Ves.  498 ; 
Helms  V.  Franciscns,  2  Bland  544.    Bat  see  Benson  v.  Chester,  1  Jao.  577. 

<  Eckford  v.  De  Kay,  6  Paige  565 ;  Hanly  «.  Spragae,  7  ShepL  488 ;  Hoffm. 
Master  in  Chan^p.  19,  20 ;  1  Hoffm.  Ch.  Pr.  487. 

*  Lingau  v.  Henderson,  1  Bland  268. 

1  1  Hoffm.  Ch.  Pr.  485;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pp.  1088,  1089,  6th  Am.  ed.  toI.  i.  885 ;  Man 
V.  Ward,  2  Atk.  229  ;  Hard  v.  Partington,  1  Toong  807 ;  Fletoher  «.  Ol^gg,  ih.  845 ; 
Ellis  V.  Deane,  8  Moll.  68;  Rogerson  v.  Whittington,  1  Swanst  89;  Haidcastle  v. 
Shafto,  2  Fowl.  100 ;  Meadbary  v.  IsdaU,  9  Mod.  488 ;  Robinson  v.  Sampson,  10  ShepL 
888 ;  Harvey  v.  Alexander,  1  Rand.  219 ;  De  Wolf  v.  Johnson,  10  Wheat  867  ;  Miller 
V.  McCan,  7  Paige  457;  Williams  v.  Beard,  8  Dana  158  ;  Sproule  v,  Samnel,  4  Scam. 
185  ;  Taylor  v.  Moore,  2  Band.  568. 

*  Benson  v.  Le  Hoy,  1  Paige  122 ;  Hofltai.  Master  in  Chan,  pp^  20,  21 ;  Robinson  v. 
Sampson,  mpra;  Hayward  v.  Carroll,  4  H.  It  J.  518 ;  Tallmadge  v.  Tallmadge,  2  Barb. 
Ch.290. 
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to  which  he  was  examined.^  The  reasons  of  this  rule  are, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to  call  on  the  defend- 
ant to  assist  him  with  evidence  in  his  cause,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  act  against  him,  in  respect  to  the  same  matters ;  and  also  that, 
by  so  doing,  the  other  parties  may  be  wronged.'  If  the  defend- 
ant, who  is  examined  as  a  witness,  is  the  party  primarily  liable  to 
the  plaintiff,  the  other  defendant  being  only  secondarily  liable, 
the  plaintiff  cannot  have  a  decree  against  either,  upon  that  part 
of  the  case  to  which  the  examination  was  directed.^  But  the  gen- 
eral rule  we  are  considering  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  mere 
formal  defendant,  such  as  an  executor  or  a  trustee,  against  whom 
no  personal  decree  is  sought,  and  who  has  no  personal  interest  in 
the  subject  as  to  which  he  is  examined ;  nor  to  the  case  of  a 
defendant  who,  by  his  answer,  has  admitted  his  own  absolute 
liability,  or  who  has  permitted  the  bill  to  be  taken  pro  eoi\fe89o 
against  him> 

§  817.  When  Defendant  may  examine  Plaintiff.  In  some  cases, 
as  we  have  heretofore  seen,^  a  defendant  may  examine  the  plaintiff 
as  a  witness.  Leave  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained,  wherever 
the  plaintiff  is  but  a  nominal  party,  having  no  beneficial  interest 
in  the  property  in  dispute ;  and  the  real  party  in  interest  will,  in 
such  case,  be  enjoined  from  proceeding  at  law.'  A  co-plaintiff 
may  generally  be  examined  as  a  witness  for  the  defendant,  by 
consent;^  but  leave  will  not  be  granted  for  one  defendant  to 


^  Weymouth  v.  Boyer,  I  Yes.  Jan.  417 ;  Lewis  v.  Owen,  1  Ired.  Eq.  208 ;  P^mer  v. 
Van  Doren,  2  Edw.  Oh.  192 ;  Bradley  v.  Boot,  5  Paige  688 ;  Linffan  v.  Hendenon, 
1  Bland  268.  This  role  is  now  abrogated,  and  a  decree  may  behad,  by^  virtue  of  the 
stotute  of  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  85.  See  2  Dan.  Oh.  Pr.  1042.  ]0f.  14  &  16  Vict,  c  9,  and 
16  &  17  Vict,  c  83;  2  Dan.  Oh.  Pr.  8d  Am.  ed.  884.  | 

3  Nightin^le  v.  Dodd,  Ambl.  588.  And  see  Fulton  Bank  v.  Sharon  Oanal  Co., 
4  Paige  127;  Thomas  v,  Graham,  Walk.  Ch.  117. 

*  Bradley  v.  Root,  5  Paige  683.  And  see  Thompson  v,  Harrison,  1  Ooz  Oh.  0.  844  ; 
Meadbury  o.  Isdall,  9  Mod.  488 ;  Palmer  v.  Van  Doren,  2  Edw.  Oh.  192 ;  Nightmgale 
v.  Dodd,  supra;  Lewis  v,  Owen,  1  Ired.  Eq.  290. 

*  Bradley  v.  Root,  mprtt.  And  see  Goold  v.  0*Eeeffe,  1  Beat  856 ;  Ellis  v,  Deane, 
8  MolL  53 ;  Thompson  v.  Harrison,  supra  ;  Murray  v.  ShadweU,  2  V.  ft  B.  408.  {A 
trustee  may^  in  genera],  be  a  witness :  Watertown  v.  Oowen,  4  Paige  (N.  Y.)  510; 
Neville  v,  Demerltt,  1  Green  (N.  J.)  Oh.  821 ;  Drum  &.  Simpson,  6  Sinn.  (Pa.)  481 ; 
Keim  v.  Taylor,  11  Pa.  St.  168.  But  if  a  trustee  is  entitled  to  commissions,  he  is  in- 
terested ;  and  such  interest  must  be  released,  before  he  can  be  a  witness  in  those  juris- 
dictions where  interest  renders  a  witness  incompetent,  and  in  those  causes  where  his 
interest  may  be  affected:  Anderson  v.  Ne£^  11  fiieig.  &  R.  (Pa.)  208 ;  Eling  v.  Oloud, 
7  Pa.  St  467.J 

1  Ante,  Vol.  L  §  861. 

>  Hougham  v.  Sandjrs,  2  Sim.  ft  Sto.  221 ;  Norton  v.  Woods,  5  Paige  249.    And 
see  Fereday  v.  Wightwick,  4  Rnss.  114  ;  Armiter  v.  Swanton,  Ambl.  398. 
s  Walker  «.  Wingfield,  15  Yes.  178 ;  Whately  0.  Smith,  Dick.  650. 
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examine  a  co-plaintiff  as  a  witness  against  another  defendant,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  bill  against  him> 

§  818.  Co-defendants  ^^itneeeee  for  eaoh  other.  CihdefendanU 
may  also  be  ttntnesses  for  each  other.  The  rule  in  courts  of  equity 
on  this  subject  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  with  the  rule  at 
law,  which  has  formerly  been  stated  ;  ^  namely,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  plaintifiPs  power  to  deprive  the  real  defendant  of  his 
witnesses  by  making  them  defendants.  And  this  principle  applies, 
and  therefore  the  testimony  of  a  co-defendant  may  be  had,  in  all 
cases  where  he  is  either  a  merely  nominal  defendant,  or  has  no 
beneficial  interest  in  the  matter  to  which  he  is  to  be  examined ; 
or  his  interest  or  liability  is  extinguished  by  release,  or  is  balanced ; 
or  where  the  plaintiff  cannot  adduce  some  material  evidence 
against  him ;  or  where  no  decree  is  sought,  or  none  can  be  prop- 
erly had  against  him.'  If  the  witness,  who  was  competent  at 
the  time  of  his  examination,  is  afterwards  made  a  defendant,  his 
deposition  may  still  be  read.^  And  it  makes  no  difference  that 
relief  is  prayed  against  the  defendant  proposed  to  be  examined  aB 
a  witness,  if  the  prayer  be  founded  upon  matters  other  than  that 
to  which  he  is  to  be  interrogated ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  his  inter- 
est be  not  identical  with  that  of  the  party  who  examines  him> 

*  Eckford  v.  Be  Kay,  6  Paige  666.  In  the  States  of  New  York,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California,  where  there  Ib  no  distinction  in  the  forms 
of  proceeding,  between  cases  at  law  and  in  equity,  proviuon  is  made  by  statute,  for  the 
examination  of  parties  by  each  other  as  witnesses.  In  Mississippi,  and  in  Arkansas, 
in  cases  in  equity,  ^e  ddendant  may  insert  in  his  answer  any  new  matter  of  defence, 
and  call  on  the  plaintiff,  or  any  of  his  co-defendants,  as  the  ease  may  be,  to  answer  it 
on  oath:  Mississippi,  Stat  Feb.  16,  1888.  §  1;  Aid.  &  Van  Hoes.  Dig.  App.  c.  7. 
Arkansas,  Rev.  Stat  1887,  c.  28,  §  84.  In  several  other  States  it  is  provided,  that 
the  defendant,  after  he  has  answered  the  bill,  may  exhibit  interrogatories  to  the  plain- 
tiff, which  he  is  compelled  to  answer.  See  Ohio,  Rev.  Stat  1841,  c  87,  §  26 ;  Missouri, 
Rev.  Stat  1846,  c  187 ;  art  2,  §§  14,  16;  New  Jersey,  Rev.  Stot  1846,  tit  88,  c  1, 
§  40 ;  Wisconsin,  Rev.  Stat  1849,  c.  84,  §  80 ;  Alabama,  Code  of  1862,  §  2914. 

1  AnU,  Vol.  I.  §  868.  „  _  ^      _ 

«  Piddock  ».  Brown,  8  P.  Wms.  288 ;  Murray  v,  Shadwell,  2  V.  A  B.  401 ;  Franklyn 
».  Colquhoun,  16  Ves.  218;  Dixon  p.  Parker,  2  id.  219.  And  see  Whippier.  Lans- 
ing, 8  Johns.  Ch.  612;  Neilson  v,  McDonald,  6  id.  201;  2  Cowen  189;  Cotton  w. 
Luttrell,  1  Atk.  451 ;  Man  v.  Ward,  2  id.  228 ;  Souverbye  v.  Arden,  1  Johns.  Ch. 
240 ;  Kirk  p.  Hodgson,  2  id.  660 ;  Beebe  v.  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  1  Johns.  677 ;  Van 
Reimsdyk  ».  Kane,  1  Gall.  620 ;  Clark  v.  Van  Riemsdyk,  9  Cranch  168 ;  Butler  v. 
Elliott,  16  Conn.  187 ;  Hawkins  v.  Hawkins,  2  Car.  Law  Repos.  627 ;  Douglass  v, 
Holbert,  7  J.  J.  Marsh.  1 ;  Hodges  «.  Mullikin,  1  Bland  608 ;  Ragan  v,  EchoU,  6  Ga.  71. 
]  A  defendant  may  also  be  a  witness  against  a  co-defendant,  where  he  is  necessarilv  a 
party,  and  will  not  be  affect^  by  a  £cree  against  his  co-defendant,  and  where  nis 
testimony  is  not  in  favor  of  his  own  interest :  Farley  v,  Bryant,  82  Me.  474  ;  Neilson 
V.  McDonald,  6  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  Ch.  201 ;  Whipple  v.  Van  Rensselaer,  8  id.  612  ;  Miller 
V.  McCan,  7  Paige  (N.  Y.)  467 ;  Williams  v.  Beard,  8  Dana  (Ky.)  168.} 

»  Cope  V.  Parry,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  688 ;  Brown  r.  Greenly,  2  Dick.  604;  Bradley  v. 

Root,  6  Paige  682. 

*  Ashton  V.  Parker,  9  Jur.  674 ;  s.  0. 14  Sim.  682.  And  see  Daniell  v.  Danielle 
18  Jur.  164 ;  Holmsn  v.  Bank  of  Norfolk,  12  Ala.  869. 
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Regularly,  a  defendant  cannot  examine  his  co-defendant,  without 
an  order  for  that  purpose ;  which  will  be  granted,  of  course,  before 
the  decree,  saving  all  just  exceptions,  upon  suggestion  that  he  is 
not  interested,  leaving  the  question  of  his  admissibility  to  be 
determined  at  the  hearing ;  but  after  a  decree,  it  is  not  a  motion 
of  course,  but  is  granted  only  on  special  circumstances,  and  upon 

notice  to  the  plaintiff.'^ 

§  319.  Mode  of  taking  Testimony.  SECONDLY,  ns  ix)  the  mode  of 
taking  testimony.  It  has  already  been  seen,  that  in  chancery,  the 
regular  course  is  to  receive  no  testimony  orally,  except  in  the  mere 
formal  proof  of  exhibits ;  and  that  in  several  of  the  State  courts 
this  rule  has  been  abolished,  and  evidence  is  received  orally,  in 
equity  cases,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  common  law ;  ^  while  in 
others  the  old  rule  has  been  variously  modified.  In  view  of  this 
state  of  things.  Congress,  at  an  early  period,  expressly  empowered 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  the  practice  therein, 
as  may  be  fit  and  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  justice ;  and 
particularly,  in  their  discretion,  and  at  the  request  of  either  party, 
to  order  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  cases  in  equity  to  be  taken 
by  depositions,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  the  highest 
courts  of  equity  in  the  States  where  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  may  be  holden ;  except  in  those  States  in  which  testimony 
in  chancery  is  not  taken  by  deposition.'  And  more  recently,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  been  empowered  to  pre- 

ft  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1044 ;  Williams  v,  Maitland,  1  Ired.  Eq.  98 ;  Nevill  v.  Demeritt, 
1  Qreen  Ch.  821 ;  Bell  v,  Jasper,  2  Ired.  Eq.  697;  Hopkinton  v.  Hopkinton,  14  N.  H. 
815 ;  Paris  v.  Hughes,  1  Keen  1.  By  the  statute  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  85,  removing  from 
witnesses  the  objection  of  incompetency  by  reason  of  interest  or  infamy,  defendimts  in 
chancery  may  be  examined  as  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff,  and  also  tor  each  other, 
"saving  just  exceptions."  Whether,  under  this  statute,  co-defendants  were  entitled, 
of  rights  to  examine  each  other  as  witnesses,  in  support  of  a  common  defence  against 
the  plaintiff,  is  a  point  upon  which  opposite  opinions  have  been  held.  See  Wood  v. 
Rowdiffe,  11  Jur.  707,  per  Wigram,  V.  C,  that  they  are  ;  Monday  ».  Quyer,  ib.  861, 
1  De  G.  &  S.  182,  per  Bruce,  Y.  C,  that  they  are  not.  J  The  omission  to  procure  the 
previous  order  of  tne  court  for  the  examination  of  the  defendant  as  a  witness  is  a  mere 
irregularity,  and  when  it  is  apparent  that  no  substantial  ixg'ustice  has  been  done  to  the 
other  party,  an  oljection  on  this  ground  ought  not  to  prevail :  Tolson  o.  Tolson,  4  Md. 
Ch.  119.  The  practice  in  Ohio  is  to  take  the  deposition  of  a  co-defendant  in  chancery 
without  leave ;  subject  to  the  right  of  the  adverse  party  to  except  to  it :  Choteau  o. 
Thompson,  8  Ohio  St.  424. 

Where  the  oath  to  the  answer  of  a  defendant,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
interest  in  the  suit,  is  waived,  it  seems  that  his  deposition  may  be  taxen,  or  he  may  oe 
reauired  to  testify  orally :  Butterworth  o.  Brown,  26  111.  156.  See  also  Wilson  «. 
Allen,  1  Jones  Eq.  (N.  C.)  24.  The  evidence  taken  by  any  party  to  a  cause  may  be 
used  by  any  of  the  other  parties  :  Stutgis  v.  Morse^  26  Beav.  562. } 

1  Supra,  §§  251,  808,  809,  812. 

s  U.  S.  Stat.  1802,  c  81,  §  25,  2  Stat,  at  Large,  166 ;  Stat.  1798,  c  22,  §  7, 1  Stat 
at  Large,  885 ;  Rev.  Stat  U.  S.  918. 
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scribe,  regulate,  and  alter  the  forms  of  process  in  the  Circuit  and 
District  Courts,  the  forms  of  pleading  in  suits  at  common  law,  in 
admiralty,  and  in  equity^  and  of  taking  testimany  and  of  entering 
decrees,  and,  generally,  to  regulate  the  whole  practice  of  the 
courts.^  Pursuant  to  this  authority,  Bides  of  Practice  have  been 
made,  by  which,  after  the  cause  is  at  issue,  commissions  may  be 
taken  out  either  in  vacation  or  term-time,  to  take  testimony  upon 
interrogatories  filed  in  the  clerk's  office,  ten  days'  notice  thereof 
being  given  to  the  adverse  party  to  file  cross-interrogatories,  on 
failure  of  which  the  commission  may  bo  issued  ex  parte  ;  the  com- 
missioner to  be  appointed  by  the  court,  or  by  a  judge  thereof. 
But  if  the  parties  agree,  the  testimony  may  be  taken  upon  oral  in- 
terrogatories, propounded  by  the  parties  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
depositions.^  Testimony  may  also  be  taken  in  the  cause,  after 
it  is  at  issue,  by  deposition,  according  to  the  acts  of  Congress, 
the  substance  of  which  has  been  stated  in  a  preceding  volume.^ 
But  in  such  case,  if  no  notice  has  been  given  to  the  adverse  party, 
of  the  time  and  place  of  taking  the  deposition,  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  cross-examine  the  witness,  either  under  a  commission, 
or  by  a  new  deposition,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  judge.^ 

§  320.  Same  Bubjeot.  In  the  construction  of  these  rules  it  has 
been  held,  that  in  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  parties  as 
to  the  form  of  interrogatories  and  cross-interrogatories,  it  should 
be  referred  to  a  master  to  settle  the  proper  form ;  subject  to  an 
appeal  from  his  decision,  which  will  be  reviewed  by  the  court,  at 

*  V,  S.  Stat.  1842,  c.  188,  §  6,  vol.  ▼.  p.  518.  In  the  Judidazy  Act  of  1789,  o.  20, 
§  80,  1  Stat  at  LazvB,  88,  Bev.  Stat  U.  S.  §  861  et9eq.,  it  waa  enacted,  that  "the 
mode  of  proof,  by  oral  testimony  and  examination  of  witnesses  in  open  court,  diaU  be 


the  same  in  all  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  weU  in  the  trial  of  causes  in  equity  and 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  as  of  actions  at  common  law."  By  the  sub- 
sequent statute  of  April  29,  1802,  c.  81,  §  25,  2  Stat  at  Lai:^  166,  the  imperatiye 
character  of  this  provision  was  rsmoved,  so  far  as  regards  suits  m  equity,  by  leaving  it 
"in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  upon  the  request  of  either  party,  to  order  the  testi- 

"      *     to  tne 


however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  the  Cirouit  Courts  which  mav 
he  holden  in  those  States  in  which  testimony  in  chancery  is  not  taken  by  deposition : 
Conn  V,  Penn,  5  Wheat.  424.  Provision  is  also  made,  by  statute,  for  reducing  oral 
testimony  to  writing,  to  be  used  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal,  no  other  testi« 
mony  being  in  such  cases  allowed :  Stat  U.  S.  Sept  24,  1789,  c  20,  §  19,  1  Stat  at 
Large,  88 ;  Stat  U.  S.  March  8,  1808,  c.  98,  §  2,  2  Stot  at  Large,  244;  The  Boston, 
1  Sumner  832. 

*  Rules  for  Circuit  Courts  in  Equity,  R^  67.  {And  where  a  narty  with  knowledge 
of  such  an  ortl  examination  acquiesces  in  it,  he  waives  his  rignt  to  require  written 
interrogatories :  Van  Hook  o.  Pendleton,  2  Blatch.  C.  C.  85.  | 

ft  A1U6,  VoL  L  §§  82^824. 

ft  Rules  for  Cirouit  Courts  in  Equity,  B^.  68. 

VOL.  in.  —  20 
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the  hearing,  upon  a  view  of  the  whole  testimony ;  and  that  when 
exceptions  are  intended  to  be  taken  to  such  interrogatories  and 
cross-interrogatories,  they  should  be  propounded  as  objections, 
before  the  commission  issues,  or  they  will  be  deemed  to  be 
waived.^  All  the  interrogatories  must  be  substantially  answered. 
If  the  cross-interrogatories  which  were  filed  are  not  put  to  the 
witness,  the  deposition,  ordinarily,  cannot  be  read ;  but  if  the 
other  party  has  unreasonably  neglected  to  file  any,  it  is  at  his  own 
peril,  and  the  deposition  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be 
admitted.^  If  the  commission  is  joint,  it  must  be  executed  by 
all  the  commissioners ;  ^  if  joint  and  several,  the  commissioners 
are  competent  to  take  the  depositions  of  each  other  ;^  but  in 
either  case,  if  a  person  not  named  in  the  commission  appears  to 
have  assisted  in  taking  the  examination,  it  is  fatal  to  the 
admissibility  of  the  deposition.'^ 

§  821.  Time  for  Return  of  Deposition ;  Pablioatton.  By  an- 
other rule,^  the  time  ordinarily  allowed /or  the  taking  of  testimony/ 
is  three  months,  after  the  cause  is  at  issue;  but  it  may  be 
enlarged,  for  special  cause  shown.  And  immediately  after  the 
commissions  and  depositions  are  returned  to  the  clerk's  office, 
publication  may  be  ordered  by  a  judge  of  the  court,  or  it  may  be 
enlarged  at  his  discretion.  But  publication  may  at  any  time 
pass,  in  the  clerk's  office,  by  the  written  consent  of  the  parties, 
duly  entered  in  the  order-book,  or  indorsed  on  the  depositions 
or  testimony.* 

§  822.  DepoBitions  de  Bene  Bue.  It  is  also  ordered,  by  another 
rule  of  the  same  court,  ^  that  after  the  filing  of  the  bill,  and 

1  Cocker  v,  Franklin  Co.,  1  Story  169 ;  U.  a  ».  Hair  Pendla,  1  Paine  400.  And 
see  Barker  v.  Birch,  7  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  46 ;  7  Scott  N.  R.  897. 

s  Ketland  v.  Biasett,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  144 ;  QUpins  v.  Conseqna,  8  Wash.  184 ;  BeU 
V.  DavidBou,  ib.  828 ;  Qass  v.  Stinson,  8  Samn.  98.  For  the  cases  in  whidi  a  deposi- 
tion wiU  be  admitted  in  equity,  notwithstanding  tiie  want  of  a  erosB-ezamination,  see 
anU,  VoL  I.  §  664.    See  also  infra,  c  8,  $  1. 

*  Armstrong  v.  Brown,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  48. 

*  Lonsdale  v.  Brown,  8  Wash.  404. 

*  WiUinffs  V.  Conseqna,  1  Pet  0.  C.  801. 

^  Rales  for  Circnit  Uonrts  in  Eqoil^,  Reg.  69. 

*  I  After  an  interlocutory  decree,  either  party  may  take  new  eridence,  provided  it 
does  not  affect  the  facts  decided  in  that  decree :  Summers  v.  Dame,  81  dratt  (Ya.) 
791 ;  Richardson  «.  Dubl^  88  id.  780. 

Where,  by  a  rule  in  chanceir,  tiie  time  aUowed  for  the  taking  of  testimony  was 
limited  to  four  months,  but  a  subsiKiaent  statute  prorided  tiiat  "in  all  proceedings  in 
equity  the  evidence  shall  be  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  in  suits  at  law,"  it  was  held 
that  the  statute  necessarily  supersedes  the  rules  of  court  as  to  the  taking  and  filing  of 
depositions  in  chancery :  Pingree  o.  Coffin,  12  Cush.  (I^us.)  600.} 

^  Rules  for  Circuit  ^Courts  in  Equitv,  Reg.  70. 
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before  answer,  upon  affidavit  that  any  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses 
are  aged  or  infirm,  or  going  out  of  the  country,  or  that  any  of 
them  is  a  single  witness  to  a  material  fact,  a  commission  may 
issue,  as  of  course,  to  a  commissioner  appointed  by  a  judge  of 
the  court,  to  take  their  examination  de  bene  esse^  upon  due  notice 
to  the  adverse  party.  These  are  the  principal  rules,  adopted  in 
the  national  tribunals,  which  affect  the  law  of  evidence  in  cases 
in  equity ;  except  such  as  may  hereafter  be  mentioned.  But  it 
is  further  ordered,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  rules  prescribed 
do  not  apply,  '^the  practice  of  the  Circuit  Court  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  [then]  present  practice  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  of  England,  so  far  as  the  same  may  reasonably  be 
applied  consistently  with  the  local  circumstances  and  local  con- 
venience of  the  district  where  the  court  is  held ;  not  as  positive 
rules,  but  as  furnishing  just  analogies  to  regulate  the  practice."  ' 
And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  not  that  of  the  Exchequer,  which  thus  forms  the 
basis  of  the  equity  practice  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.' 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  course  of  practice  in  equity  in  all 
the  State  courts,  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  changed  by  express 
orders  or  immemorial  usage,  nor  by  statutes. 

§  823.  Deposltioiui.  When  depositions  are  taken  under  a  com- 
mission, or  by  an  examiner,  the  course  is  for  the  party  to  file 
in  the  clerk's  office  the  original  interrogatories  to  be  propounded 
to  the  witnesses  he  would  examine;  giving  opportunity  to  the 
adverse  party,  by  reasonable  notice  prescribed  by  the  rules,  to 
file  his  cross-interrogatories,  ^  These  are  to  be  signed  by  counsel, 
as  a  guaranty  of  their  propriety  and  fitness  to  be  put ;  after  which 
the  commission  issues.  The  attendance  of  the  witness  before 
the  commissioner  or  examiner  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  subpoena; 

*  Rales  for  Circuit  Conrts  in  Equity*  R^.  90. 

t  Smith  V.  Bumham,  2  Sarnn.  612 ;  (West  v.  Paige,  1  Stockt  (N.  J.)  208;  Borrall 
V.  Eames,  5  Wis.  260.  (  In  some  of  the  U nited  SUtes,  the  practice  in  equity,  in  cases 
not  otherwise  legnlated,  is  expressly  ordered  to  be  in  conformity  to  the  rales  of  prao* 
tioe  made  by  the  Supreme  Coart  of  the  United  States.  See  Pennsylvania,  Dumop't 
Dig.  c  525,  §  18,  p.  884. 

^  I A  party  who  has  ffiven  notice  that  he  intends  to  call  a  certain  person  as  a  witoess, 
may  not  afterwards  withdraw  that  witness,  in  order  to  ayoid  his  being  cross-examined. 
Nor  if  the  party  has,  under  the  English  Chancery  rules,  proposed  to  read  a  certain  affi- 
davit, can  he,  on  behig  served  with  notice  of  cross-examination,  withdraw  the  aflSdavit 
to  avoid  it :  In  re  Quartz  HiH  Co.,  L.  R.  21  Ch.  D.  642;  Clarke  v.  Law,  2  K.  A  J.  28. 

But  in  the  English  Court  of  I^nkmptcy  the  practice  is  to  allow  an  affidavit  to  be 
used  or  not,  sa  the  party  who  filed  it  widbes.  And  if  it  is  not  read,  the  deponent  is  not 
•algect  to  cross-eTamination :  Bob  parU  CbUd ;  In  re  OtUway,  L.  B.  20  Ch.  D.  126.1 
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disobedience  to  which  may  be  punished  bj  attachment,  as  a 
contempt  of  court'  The  course  of  examination  upon  interroga- 
tories, and  their  character  as  proper  to  be  put,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  a  preceding  volume,  when  treating  of  the 
examination  of  witnesses.'  But  it  may  here  be  repeated,  that 
the  witness  can  be  examined  only  to  matters  alleged  in  the  bill 
or  answer,  or  relevant  to  the  issue.  ^    Though  interrogatories 

s  Rules  for  Circuit  Courts  in  Equity,  Beg.  78. 

s  AnU,  Vol.  I.  §§  481-469. 

*  The  question  whether,  where  a  fact  is  chaiged  and  put  in  issue  in  a  biU,  the  exam- 
ination of  witnesses  to  the  conversations  of  the  defendant  are  admissible  to  prove  the 
lact  unless  such  conversations  are  expressly  charged  in  the  biU  as  evidence  of  such  fact, 
is  a  question  upon  which  there  ia  some  diversity  of  opinion.  The  rule  of  practice  in 
England  seems  to  exclude  the  evidence  in  such  cases :  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  995,  996.  But 
the  authorities  cited  in  support  of  the  rule  were  reviewed  with  critical  acumen,  and  the 
principle  clearly  expoundea,  in  Smith  v,  Bumham,  2  Sumn.  612,  by  Storv,  J.,  who 
neld  that  the  evidence  was  sdmissible.  In  that  case  it  was  stated,  in  funeral  terms,  in 
the  bill,  that  the  defendant,  at  divers  times,  had  spoken  of  the  title  in  controversy  as 
one  belonging  to  the  partnership  claimed  by  the  plaintiff ;  but  the  particulars  of  the 
time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  the  admissions  were  not  stated  in  the  bill.  The  inter- 
rogatories, filed  by  the  plaintiff  to  elicit  these  conversations,  were,  on  the  defendant's 
petition,  referred  for  impertinence  ;  and  the  report  of  the  master,  which  allowed  them, 
being  excepted  to,  the  learned  judge,  in  disposmg  of  the  exception,  vindicated  his  dis- 
sent from  the  English  rule,  in  an  ailment  best  stated  in  his  own  language.  "The 
case  of  Hall  v.  Midtby,*'  he  observed  "  (6  Price,  240,  258,  259),  is  relied  on  in  support 
of  the  exception ;  and  certainly,  if  the  language  of  that  decision  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
full  latitude,  it  is  directly  in  point  In  that  case  there  was  a  charae  of  a  fraudulent 
withdrawal  of  a  tithable  sheep  from  tithes ;  and  Chief  Baron  Richards,  at  the  hearing, 
rejected  the  evidence  of  conversations  of  the  defendant,  establishing  the  fact ;  because, 
though  the  fraudulent  withdrawal  was  charged  in  the  bill,  the  conversations  were  not : " 
ib.  p.  614.  "  It  is  true  that,  in  this  case,  there  was  a  chaige  of  fraud;  and  the  Chief 
Baron  seems  to  rely  on  that  as  important  to  his  decision.  And  Lord  Chancellor  Hart, 
in  MulhoUand  v,  Hendrick  (1  MoUoy  859 ;  s.  o.  Beatt.  277),  in  affirming  the  same 
doctrine,  seems  to  have  placed  some  reliance  on  the  same  fact,  of  its  being  a  chaige  of 
fraud,  considering  fraud  as  an  inference  of  law  from  facts,  and  not  a  mere  fact.  In 
other  cases,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  rely  on  any  such  distinction.  Indeed,  it  is 
▼ery  difficult  to  understand  the  ground  of  such  a  distinction.  The  facts  to  be  estab- 
lished by  such  confessions  and  conversations,  and  admissions,  are  not  so  much  fraud  in 
the  abstract,  as  evidence  conducing  to  establish  it.  If,  upon  a  charge  of  fraud  in  a  bill, 
stating  that  certain  acts  done  were  fraudulently  done,  evidence  of  confessions,  admit- 
ting the  acts  and  the  intent,  cannot  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  those  confessions  are 
also  charged  in  the  bill,  as  evidence  of  the  fraud  ;  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  principle  of 
the  rejection  of  the  evidence  must  apply  equally  to  aU  other  cases  of  confessions  to 
establish  foots,  which  are  to  prove  any  other  chajge  in  a  bill.  Take  the  preaent  case. 
The  main  object  of  the  bill  and  interrogatories  is  to  establish  a  partnership  in  certain 
transactions  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  out  of  which  certain  rights  of  the 
plaintiff  have  sprung,  which  he  seeks  to  enforce  by  the  bilL  The  confessions  and 
admissions  are  not  charged  in  the  bill;  but  the  partnership  is.  Now,  partnership 
itself  is  not,  in  all  cases,  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  but  is  often  a  compound  of  law  and 
fact.  And  I  cannot  see  a  single  ground  upon  which  the  evidence  of  confessions  and 
admissions  ought  to  be  rejected  in  the  case  of  a  charge  of  fraud,  which  does  not  equally 
apply  to  the  charge  of  partnership.  In  each  case  the  evidence  is,  or  may  be,  e(]^ually  a 
surprise  upon  the  party ;  and  in  each  of  them  he  is  equallv  prevented  fifom  giving,  by 
his  answer,  such  denials  and  explanations  as  may  materially  affect  the  whole  merits  of 
the  cause.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  doctrine,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  equally 
apply  to  all  cases,  where  the  fact  chaxged  in  respect  to  which  the  confessions,  conversa- 
tions, or  admissions  are  offered,  as  proofs,  constitutes  the  gist  of  the  matter  of  the  bilL 
And  yet  I  do  not  understand  that  such  a  doctrine,  so  univerBal,  is  anywhere  establishedf 
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may  be  referred  for  scandal,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be 
referred  for  mere  impertinence ;  ^  but  if  the  witness  would  object 

iinleas  it  is  00  in  Ireland,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hart,  who  has  discassed  the  subject  in  a 
yarietjr  of  cases^  and  seems  to  assert  it  in  broad  terms.  He  has  expressly  refused  to 
apply  it  to  cases  where  written  papers,  letters,  or  documents  are  relied  on  as  proofs  of 
general  facts  char{|ed  in  the  biU  ;  although  such  papers,  letters,  and  documents  are  not 
charged  as  proofs  in  the  biU  (Fittgerald  v.  O'Flaherty,  1  MoUov  850) ;  unless,  indeed, 
those  papers,  etc.,  are  relied  on  as  confessions  of  the  party,  which  he  treats  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  evidence.  *  The  general  rule  (said  he  on  one  occasion)  'is^ 
that  all  evidence  intended  to  be  relied  on  at  the  hearing  should  be  founded  on  some 
aUegation,  distinctly  put  on  record,  of  fact,  which  it  is  calculated  to  support.'  '  It  is 
a  very  old  principle,  to  be  found  very  clearly  stated  in  Vernon  (Whaley  v,  Norton, 
1  Yem.  488),  but  I  must  be  greatly  misread,  if  the  evidence,  and  not  only  the  fact  to  be 
proved  by  the  evidence,  must  be  put  in  issue,  to  entitle  the  evidence  to  be  read.'  He 
repeated  the  same  remark  with  the  same  exception  in  Blacker  r.  Phepoe  (1  MoUoy  857, 
858).  The  doctrine  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hart,  to  be  deduced  from  all  the  cases  decided 
by  him,  seems  to  be  this :  that,  wherever  confessions,  conversations,  or  admissions  of 
the  defendant,  either  oral  or  written,  are  relied  on  in  proof  of  any  j&icts  charged  in  the 
bill,  they  are  inadmissible,  unless  such  confessions,  conversations,  or  adnussions  are 
changed  in  the  bill ;  because  they  operate  as  a  surprise  upon  the  party,  and  he  is 
deprived  of  any  opportunity  to  deny  or  explain  them  in  his  answer.  He  admits  the 
general  rule  to  be  ther  other  way  ;  and  insists  upon  this  as  an  exception  to  it.  The 
question,  then,  reallyis,  whether  the  exception,  either  in  its  general  form,  as  asserted 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Hart,  or  in  its  qualified  form,  as  asserted  by  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Richards,  has  a  real  foundation  in  equity  jurisprudence.  Both  of  these  learned  judges 
rely  on  the  case  of  Evans  v.  Bicknell  (6  Ves.  174),  in  which  they  were  counsel  on  oppo- 
site sides,  to  support  that  doctrine.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards  savs,  that  it  was  so 
dedJed  in  that  case.  Lord  Chancellor  Hart  does  not  agree  to  that ;  but  admits  that  he 
drew  the  bill  in  that  case  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  exception.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  point  was  not  decided  in  the  case  of  Lvans  v.  BickneU,  if  we  are  to  trust  to 
the  printed  report  in  6  Yes.  174.  And,  upon  the  state  of  the  pleadings,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  point  could  have  arisen:"  ib.  pp.  616-^18.  "The  case  of  Evans  v,  Bicknell 
(6  Yes.  176,  189,  192)  does  not  sustain  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richurds,  or 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Hart ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  decision  in  the 
English  Court  of  Chanceiy  which  does  sustain  it.  And  yet  if  the  doctrine  had  been 
well  established,  it  seems  to  me  almost  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  found  clearly 
stated  in  the  books,  as  it  must  be  a  case  of  so  fret^ent  occurrence  in  practice.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  case  of  Earle  v.  Pickin  (1  Buss.  A  Mylne,  547)  shows 
that  no  such  rule  is  established  in  chancery : "  ib.  p.  621.  "  If,  then,  in  the  absence 
of  authority  in  favor  of  the  rule,  we  look  to  principle,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  it 
can  be  supported.  There  is  no  pretence  to  say,  that  in  general  it  is  true,  that,  as  to 
the  facts  to  be  put  in  issue,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  chaige  these  facts  in  the  bill, 
bat  also  to  state  in  the  bill  the  materials  of  proof  and  testimony,  by  means  of  which 
these  facts  are  to  be  supported.  Lord  ChanceUor  Hart  has  admitted  this  in  the  fullest 
manner,  saying:  'The  evidence  of  facts,  whether  documentary  or  not,  need  not  be  put 
in  issue ;  evidence  of  confessions,  whether  documentary  or  not,  must'  Why  admis- 
nons  or  conversations,  as  materials  of  proof,  should  be  exceptions  from  the  general 
practice,  I  profess  myself  wholly  unable  to  comprehend.  Other  papers  and  testimony 
may  be  quite  as  much  matters  of  surprise,  as  documents  or  testimony,  as  conversations 
or  admissions,  and  the  circumstance,  that  conversations  or  admissions  are  more  easily 
manufactured  than  other  proofs,  furnishes  no  ground  against  the  competency  of  sucn 
evidence,  but  only  against  its  cogency  as  satisfactory  proof. 

"  Two  grounds  are  relied  on  to  support  the  exception.  The  first  1%  that  the  defend- 
ant may  not  be  taken  hy  surprise,  ana  (as  it  has  been  said)  admitted  out  of  his  estate ; 
bat  may  have  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  The  second  is,  that  the 
defendant  may  have  an  opportunity,  in  his  answer,  fully  to  den^,  or  to  explain,  the 
supposed  admissions  or  conversations.  Now,  the  former  ground  is  wholly  inapplicable 
to  our  practice^  where  the  interrogatories  and  cross-interrogatories  put  to  every  witness 

*  Cox  0.  WorthingtoD,  2  Atk.  286;  White  «.  Foasell,  19  Yes.  118 ;  Fyncent  v. 
Pyncent,  8  Atk.  557. 
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to  an   interrogatory  for  this  latter  cause,  he  must  do  it  by 
demurrer,  before  he  answers.^    But  this  right  to  demur  is  only 

are  folly  known  to  both  parties ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  laxity  of  our  praetioe,  where  the 
answers  of  the  witness  are  usually  as  well  known  to  both  parties,    do  that  there  is  no 

Sneral  groand  for  imputing  surprise.  Indeed,  in  this  very  case,  it  is  admitted  by  the 
irned  counsel  for  the  defendant,  that  there  has  not  been  any  surprise.  The  second 
ground  is  applicable  here.  But,  then,  proofs,  documentary  or  otherwise,  may  be 
offered  as  eviaence  of  facts  charged  in  the  bill,  as  weU  as  admissions  and  conversations, 
which  it  might  be  equally  important  for  the  defendant  to  have  an  opportunity  to  deny 
or  to  explain,  in  order  to  support  his  defence.  Yet  the  evidence  of  such  &cte  is  not, 
therefore,  inadmissible.  So  that  the  exception  is  not  coextensive  with  the  supposed 
mischief. 

''But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  exception  would  itself  be  productive  of  much  of  the 
mischief  against  which  the  practice  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  is  designed  to 
guard  suitors.  In  general,  the  testimony  to  be  given  hj  witnesses  in  a  cause  at  issue 
in  chancery  is  studiously  concealed  until  after  publication  is  formally  authorixed  by 
the  court  The  witnesses  are  examined  in  secret  upon  interrogatories  not  previously 
made  known  to  the  other  party.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prevent  the  fabrication 
of  new  evidence  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  cause,  and  to  take  away  the  temptations 
to  tamper  with  the  witnesses.  Now,  if  the  exception  be  well  founded,  it  will  (as  has 
been  strongly  pressed  by  counsel)  afford  great  opportunities  and  great  temptations  to 
tamper  witn  witnesses  who  are  known  to  be  called  to  testify  to  particular  admissions 
and  conversations.  So  that  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether,  consistently  with  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  English  doctrines  on  the  subject,  such  an  exception  could  be 
safely  introduced  into  the  English  chancery.  There  is  another  difficulty  in  admitting 
the  exception ;  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  reciprocitv  in  it ;  for  while  the  defendant 
in  a  suit  would  have  the  full  benefit  of  it,  the  plaintiff  would  have  none,  since  his  own 
admissions  and  conversations  might  be  used,  as  rebutting  evidence,  asainst  his  claims 
asserted  in  the  bUl,  although  they  were  not  specifically  referred  to  in  the  answer. 

**  Several  cases  have  been  referred  to,  both  in  the  English  and  the  American  reports, 
in  which  the  case  has  been  mainly  decided  upon  the  admissions  or  conversations  of  the 
parties,  which  were  not  specifically  stated  in  the  bill,  or  other  pleadings.  I  have  exam- 
ined those  cases  ;  and  altnough  it  is  not  positively  certain  that  there  were  not,  in  any 
instance,  any  such  admissions  or  conversations  charosd  in  the  bill,  yet  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  that  such  was  the  fact ;  and  no  comment  of  the  counsel  or 
of  the  court  would  lead  us  to  the  supposition,  that  there  was  imagined  to  be  any  irreg- 
ularity in  the  evidence.  I  allude  to  the  cases  of  Lench  o.  bench  (10  Yes.  511) ;  Besant 
V.  Richards  (1  Tamlyn  609)  ;  Neathway  v.  Ham  (ib.  816);  Nerot  v,  Bumand 
(4  Buss.  247) ;  Park  v.  Peck  (1  Paige  477) ;  Marks  v.  PeU  (1  Johns.  Ch.  694) ;  and 
Harding  9.  Handy  (11  Wheat  103;  I.  o.  2  Mason  878).  So  far  as  my  own  recol- 
lection of  the  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  has  gone,  I  can  say  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  that  any  such  exception  has  ever  been  urged  in  the 
Circuit  Courts,  or  in  the  Supreme  Court,  although  numerous  occasions  have  existed,  in 
which,  if  it  was  a  valid  objection,  it  must  have  been  highly  important,  if  not  absolutely 
decisive.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  I  was  not  aware  that  any  such  rule  was 
insisted  on  in  England  or  America,  notwithstanding  the  case  of  Hall  v.  Maltby  (6  Price 
260,  252,  258).  Indeed,  Mr.  Gresley,  in  his  late  Treatise  on  Evidence,  has  not 
reco^ized  any  such  rule,  although  in  one  passage  the  subject  was  directly  under  his 
consideration,  and  he  relied  for  a  more  general  purpose  on  that  very  case.  If  it  had 
been  clearly  settled  in  England,  it  would  have  scaroely  escaped  the  attention  of  any 
elementary  writer,  profesaadly  discussing  the  general  doctrines  of  evidence  in  courts  of 
equitv. 

"My  opinion  is,  that  the  principle  to  be  deduced  from  the  case  in  6  Price  250, 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richaras,  supported  as  it  is  bj  the  other  cases  already 
cited  before  Lord  Chancellor  Hart,  is  not  of  sufficient  authority  to  establish  the  excep- 
tion contended  for,  as  an  exception  known  and  acted  upon  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 


*  Parkhurst  v,  Lowten,  2  Swanst.  194.  And  see  Bowman  v.  Bodwell,  1  Madd.  266 ; 
Langley  v.  Fisher,  5  Beav.  448.  The  demurrer,  if  the  court  can  dbpose  of  the  question 
in  that  shape,  will  be  tried  in  that  form  at  once,  without  reserving  it  until  the  hearing : 
Carpmael  v.  Powis,  1  PhiL  Ch.  Ca.  687. 
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where  the  impertinence  relates  to  himself ;  he  cannot  object  to 
an  interrogatory  because  it  is  immaterial  to  the  matter  in  issue, 

Esffland,  whose  practice,  and  not  that  of  the  Conrt  of  Exchequer,  famishes  the  basis 
of  Uie  equity  practice  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  I  have  a  very  strong  implies- 
sion  that,  in  America,  the  generally  received,  if  not  the  universal,  practice  is  against 
the  validity  of  the  exception.  If  the  authorities  were  clear  the  other  way,  I  should 
follow  them.  But  if  I  am  to  decide  the  point  upon  ffenend  principles,  independent  of 
authority,  I  must  say,  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  tiie  exception  is  well  founded 
in  the  doctrines  of  equity  jurisprudence,  as  to  pleadings  or  evidence. 

"  The  exception,  thereiore,  to  the  master's  report  must  be  overruled.  It  would  be  a 
very  diiferent  question,  if  the  bill  should  contain  no  charges,  as  to  admissions  or  con- 
versations of  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  should  be  surprised  at  the  hearing  by 
evidence  of  such  admissions  and  conversations  in  support  ai  the  facts  put  in  issue, 
whether  the  court  would  not,  for  the  purpose  of  Justice,  enable  the  defenaaut  to  coun- 
tervail such  evidence,  by  giving  him  leave  to  offer  other  evidence,  explanatory  or  in 
denial  of  it,  upon  reference  to  the  master,  or  by  an  issue,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Earle  v,  Pickin  (1  Buss.  &  Mylne  547).  I  imagine  that  one  reason  why,  when  evi- 
dence of  admissions  or  conversations  of  the  defendant  is  intended  to  be  introduced,  in 
support  of  facts  charged  in  the  bill,  and  put  in  issue,  such  admissions  and  conversa- 
tions are  so  often  chimed  in  the  bUl,  is  to  avoid  the  very  difficulties  in  which  the 
omission  must  leave  the  cause  ;  viz.,  the  little  confidence  which  the  court  would  give  to 
it,  as  a  species  of  evidence  easily  fabricated,  and  the  inclination  of  the  court  to  endeavor, 
by  a  reference  or  an  issue,  to  overcome  its  force. 

"  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  excep- 
tion to  the  report  of  the  master,  to  consider  with  much  care  the  other  objection  made 
to  the  exception  ;  to  wit,  that  the  admissions  and  conversations  are  sufficiently  charged 
in  the  bill  to  let  in  the  evidence,  even  if  the  rule  were  as  the  plaintifiTs  counsel  has 
contended  it  to  be.  The  only  charge  bearing  on  this  matter  is,  that  *  at  all  the  times 
aforesaid,  as  well  as  at  divers  other  times,  throuffh  aU  the  negotiations  aforesaid,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  necotiations  in  relation  to  the  contract  aforesaid,  the  said  Daniel 
Bumham  (the  defendant)  constontly  spoke  of  the  said  interest  in  the  said  lands  of  the 
said  Black  as  belonging  to  the  said  copartnership,  and  spoke  of,  recognized,  and  treated 
your  orator  as  having  an  eoual  and  copartnership  right  therein.'  This  language  is 
somewhat  indeterminate ;  for  it  is  not  charged  whether  the  defendant  spoke  to  the 

ElaintifT  or  to  third  persons ;  and  no  persons  in  ^Mirticular  are  named,  witn  whom  he 
eld  any  conversations  on  the  subject  If  the  rule  contended  for  existed,  I  should 
greatly  doubt  whether  such  an  aUegation,  in  such  loose  and  uncertain  terms,  was  a 
sufficient  compliance  with  it ;  for  it  would  lie  open  to  all  the  objections  against  which 
the  rule  is  supposed  to  be  aimed.  The  defendant,  to  so  general  a  chai^,  could  do  no 
more  than  make  a  very  aeneral  answer.  So  that  he  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  benefit 
of  all  explanations  and  denials  of  particular  conversations.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  this  point,  as  the  other  is  decisive  : "  ib.  pp.  622,  627. 

The  same  question  was,  eight  years  afterwards,  asain  raised  before  this  learned  judge, 
in  Jenkins  0.  JEldredge,  8  Story  188,  who  adherea  to  his  former  opinion,  expressing 
himself  as  foUows  :  "  But  here  we  are  met  by  an  objection,  that  much  of  the  evidence 
itands  upon  oonfesssions  and  steteroento  made  by  Eldredge,  and  testified  to  by  the  wit- 
nesses, which  are  not  charged  in  the  bill,  so  as  to  let  them  in  as  proper  evidence.  And 
in  support  of  this  objection,  among  other  cases,  Hughes  v.  Gamer  (2  Younge  k  Coll. 
828),  Graham  v.  Oliver  (8  Beavan  124),  Earle  v.  Pickin  (1  Buss,  k  Mylne  547),  and 
especially  Attwood  v.  Small  (6  Clark  &  Finnelly  860),'are  cited.  I  had  occasion,  in  the 
case  of  Smith  v.  Bumham  (2  Sumner  612),  fully  to  consider  this  whole  matter ;  and  I 
remain  of  the  opinion  then  expressed,  that  there  is  no  difference,  and  ought  to  be  no 
difference,  in  cases  of  this  sort  between  the  rules  of  a  court  of  law  and  those  of  a  court 
of  equity,  as  to  the  admission  of  such  evidence.  Ito  admissibilitv  may,  however,  be 
properly  subject,  under  particular  circumstances,  to  this  qualification  (which  Lord 
Cottenham  is  said  to  have  supported),  that  if  one  party  should  keep  back  evidence 
which  the  other  might  explain,  and  thereby  teke  him  by  surpriae,  the  court  will  give 
no  effect  to  such  evidence,  without  first  giving  the  party  to  be  affected  by  it  an  oppor- 
tunity of  controvertinff  it.  This  course  may  be  a  fit  one,  in  cases  where,  othenvise, 
gross  ii^nstice  may  be  done  ;  but  I  consider  it  as  a  matter  resting  in  the  sound  discre- 
tkm  of  the  coorti  and  not  strictly  a  role  of  evidence.     But  whatever  may  be  the  rule 
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for  this  is  the  right  of  the  party  alone.  ^  UBually,  but  not  neces- 
Barilj,  the  interrogatories  are  closed  hj  what  is  termed  the 
general  interrogatory,  the  form  of  which  is  prescribed  in  the 
rules,  ^  and  if  propounded,  this  also  must  be  answered  as  well  as 
the  others,  or  the  deposition  will  be  suppressed.'  If  a  material 
part  of  the  evidence  comes  out  under  the  general  interrogatory, 
this  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  deposition.  ^^ 

§  824.  Mode  of  taking  Bzamination.^  In  taking  the  examination 
upon  written  interrogatories,  the  witness  having  been  duly 
sworn,  the  commissioner  or  examiner  is  to  put  the  interrogatories 
singly  and  seriatim^  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  written ;  and 
may  explain  to  the  witness  their  import  and  meaning;  but 
should  not  permit  him  to  read  or  hear  any  other  interrogatory, 
until  the  one  already  propounded  be  fully  answered;  nor  un- 
necessarily to  depart  until  the  examination  is  concluded.  The 
answers  must  be  written  down  by  the  commissioner,  or  exami- 
ner, or  by  his  clerk  in  his  presence  and  under  his  direction; 
after  which,  the  whole  is  to  be  distinctly  read  over  to  the  wit- 
ness, and  signed  by  him.^  He  may  make  any  correction  in  his 
testimony,  by  an  explanatory  addition  thereto,  at  any  time 
before  he  departs  from  the  presence  of  the  commissioner  or 
examiner,  though  the  examination  be  signed  and  closed ;  but  not 
afterwards,  unless  by  leave  of  the  court  for  that  purpose.^  The 
depositions  are  then  certified  by  the  commissioner  or  examiner, 
and  sealed  up  with  the  commission  or  order  of  court,  on  the  back 


of  evidence  in  England  on  this  point,  it  is  not  so  in  America ;  and  oar  practice  in 
equity  causes  where  the  eyidence  is  generaUy  open  to  both  parties,  rarely  can  justify, 
if,  indeed,  it  ever  should  require,  the  introduction  of  such  a  rule.  Mr.  Vioe-ChanoeUor 
Wigram,  in  Malcolm  v.  Scott  (3  Hare  89,  68),  seems  to  me  to  have  viewed  ^e  rule 
very  much  under  the  same  aspect  as  I  do.  But,  at  aU  events,  the  practice  is  entirely 
settled  in  this  court,  and  I,  for  one,  feel  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  depart  from 
it,  be  the  rule  in  England  as  it  may:"  8  Story  283,  284.  See  also  Story,  £q.  PL 
§  265  a,  n.;  anvU.  Vol.  I.  §  171,  n. 

7  Ashton  V  Ashton,  1  Vem.  165 ;  Tippins  v.  Coates,  6  Hare  21 ;  Langley  v,  Fisher, 
9  Jar.  1066  ;  5  Beav.  448. 

s  Rules  for  Circuit  Courts  in  Equity,  Reg.  71. 

*  See  iujrray  §  820  ;  Richardson  v.  Golden,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  109. 
1^  Rhoades  v.  Selin,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  715. 

1  CSee  ante.  Vol.  I.  §  820.] 

>  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1061-1064, 1088-1090,  6th  Am.  ed.  vol.  L  888-891,  920-987.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  witnesses  may  always  be  examined  viva  voce  by  consent  of 
parties,  either  bv  the  parties  or  their  counsel,  or  by  the  commissioner  or  examiner,  or 
by  a  master  if  the  case  is  before  him.  See  Story  v.  Livingston,  18  Peters  859,  368  ; 
Rules  for  Circuit  Courts  in  Equity,  Reg.  78. 

*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1064,  1089,  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  L  929,  980 ;  Abergavenny,  Lord, 
V,  Powell,  1  Mer.  180.  And  see  Griells  v,  Gansell,  2  P.  Wma.  646 ;  B.  c.  2  £q.  Cas. 
Abr.  59,  pL  6 ;  Kingston,  v.  Tappen,  1  Johns.  Ch.  868. 
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of  which  his  doings  are  certified ;  and  fche  whole  is  returned  to 
the  court  within  the  time  limited  bj  the  rules.  If  a  witness 
does  not  understand  the  English  language,  the  commissioner, 
virtiUe  officii^  maj  appoint  an  interpreter,^  who  should  be  sworn 
truly  to  interpret  between  the  commissioner  and  the  witness; 
and  the  answers  of  the  witness  are  to  be  taken  down  in  English, 
through  the  interpreter.* 

§  325.  Depositions  in  Perpetuam.  Testimony  may  also  be 
taken  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam  by  a  commission,  issued  pur- 
suant to  a  bill  filed  for  that  purpose;  which  every  court,  having 
general  jurisdiction  in  equity,  has  inherent  power  to  sustain.^ 
The  commission  is  executed  as  in  other  cases.  But  as  this 
subject  is  regulated  by  statutes  in  most  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  mode  of  taking  depositions  has  been  stated  in  a  preced- 
ing volume,^  with  as  much  particularity  as  the  nature  of  this 
treatise  will  permit,  it  will  not,  in  this  case,  be  further 
pursued. 

§  326.  Admissibility  of  Depositions.  In  regard  to  the  admU- 
nihility  of  depositions  in  equity,  it  is  held,  that  where  deposi- 
tions, not  legally  entitled  to  be  read,  are  admitted  hy  consent  of 
parties,  this  consent  is  coextensive  with  the  cause,  and  under 
it  the  depositions  may  be  read  at  every  future  hearing  of  the 

*  Amorj  V.  Fellowes,  5  Mass.  225,  226  ;  Gilpins  v,  Conseqna,  1  Pet  C.  C.  88.  But 
Lord  NottiDgham  established  a  rule  that  no  alien  should  be  ezaniined  as  a  witness, 
without  a  motion  first  made  in  court  to  swear  an  interpreter,  so  that  the  other  side 
may  know  him  and  take  their  exceptions  to  him :  2  Swanst.  261,  n.  When  a  commis- 
sion is  sent  abroad,  it  \a  usual  to  insert  a  special  direction  to  employ  an  interpreter, 
if  necessary:  Lord  Belmore  p.  Anderson,  4  Bro.  Ch.  C.  90.  But  this  is  superfluous; 
especially  if  they  are  authorized,  in  general  terms,  to  examine  such  or  such  other  wit- 
nesses as  may  come  before  them ;  for  the  interpreter  is  a  witness  :  6  Mass.  226. 

*  Lord  Belmore  v.  Anderson,  4  Bro.  Ch.  d  90  ;  8.  o.  2  Cox  £q.  288 ;  2  Dan.  Ch* 
Pr.  1068,  1088 ;  Gresley  E^.  Evid.  119  ;  Smith  v,  Eirkpatrick,  1  Dick.  108.  At  law, 
a  deposition  taken  abroad  is  admissible,  though  it  be  written,  signed,  and  sworn  in  a 
foreign  language,  and  some  weeks  afterwards  translated  and  cemfiea  under  oath  by 
the  interpreter  ;  the  translation  being  annexed  to  and  returned  as  part  of  the  return 
to  the  commission  :  Atkins  v.  Palmer,  4  B.  &  Aid.  877.  No  good  reason  is  perceived 
why  it  should  not  be  equally  admissible  in  equity. 

1  See  Story,  Eq.  PI.  §§  800-806  ;  anU,  Vol.  I.  §  824,  825.  ]In  Ellice  v,  Roupell, 
9  Jur.  N.  s.  580,  Sir  J.  Romilly,  M.  R.,  declares  that  the  proper  mode  of  examining  the 
defendant,  where  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  his  testimony,  in  regard  to  the  matter 
in  which  his  interest  is  adverse  to  that  of  the  plaintiff,  is  the  same  as  that  of  examin- 
ing aU  other  witnesses ;  and  it  is  only  by  so  examining  him  that  his  deposition  can  be 
made  evidence  at  any  future  period,  in  another  suit.  The  rule  in  regard  to  bills  for 
perpetuating  testimonv  is  here  statea  to  be  that  the  defendants,  by  consenting  to  an- 
swer the  plaintiff's  bill,  admit  his  right  to  examine  witnesses  in  the  case,  and  that 
implies  alf  Uiat  is  demanded  in  the  bilL  For  if  there  is  really  any  bona  fide  contro- 
versy between  the  parties,  the  right  to  perpetuate  the  testimony  follows  as  matter  of 
course.  I 

*  See  ante,  Vol.  L  JJ  820-825.    See  also  Gresley,  £q.  Evid.  129-185 ;  8  Monthly 
Law  Reporter,  256. 
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same  cause,  whether  it  be  in  the  higher  court,  on  appeal  or 
in  the  same  court,  after  the  decree  has  been  reversed  in  the 
appellate  courts  and  the  cause  remanded  for  further  proceed- 
ings.^ And  depositions,  read  at  the  hearing,  are  also  admis- 
sible in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  an  issue  oat  of  chancery.'  If 
they  have  once  been  read  without  objectwn  in  the  court  below, 
this  is  evidence  of  consent,  entitling  them  to  be  read  in  the 
higher  court,  on  appeal'  The  deposition  of  the  party  himself, 
in  a  bill  of  revivor,  taken  before  the  death  of  the  original  com- 
plainant, and  while  the  deponent  had  no  interest  in  the  suit,  is 
evidence  for  him  at  the  final  hearing.^  So,  if  the  deposition  of 
the  plaintiff  is  taken  under  an  order  obtained  by  the  defendant, 
it  is  admissible  in  evidence  for  the  plaintiff,  though  it  goes  to 
support  his  case.^  But  if  the  deponent  becomes  interested  in 
the  subject  of  the  controversy,  during  the  period  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  his  examination,  that  portion  of  his 
testimony  which  was  given  before  his  interest  commenced  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  received,  if  it  be  complete  and 
distinct  as  to  the  matters  of  which  he  speaks;  and  every  part  of 
his  answers,  as  to  matters  to  which  his  interest  does  not  relate, 
will  be  received.^  But  no  deposition  will  be  admitted  to  be 
read,  against  a  party  brought  in  after  it  was  taken,  or  too  late 
to  exercise  the  right  of  cross-examination.  ^  Depositions  taken 
in  another  9uit,  between  the  same  parties  or  their  privies  in 
estate,  may  also  be  read  at  the  hearing,  after  an  order  obtained 
for  that  purpose.® 

1  Vattier  v.  Hinde,  7  Pet.  262 ;  Hinde  v.  Vattier,  1  McLean  110. 
>  Austin  V.  Winston,  1  Hen.  &  Munf.  83. 

*  Johnson  v.  Rankin,  8  Bibb  86  ;  Gibbs  v.  Cook,  4  id.  685. 

*  Hitchcock  V.  Skinner,  1  Hoffm.  Ch.  21 ;  Brown  v.  Greenly,  2  Dick.  604. 

*  Lewis  V,  Brooks,  6  Yerg.  167. 

*  O'CaUaghan  o.  Murphv,  2  Sch.  k  Lefr.  158  ;  Fream  v.  Dickinson,  3  Edw.  Ch.  800 ; 
2  Dan.  Ch.  Fr.  1064.  And  see  ante.  Vol.  I.  §  168 ;  Gresley,  Eq.  Evid.  866,  867  ;  Haws 
V.  Hand,  2  Atk.  615 ;  Gosse  v.  Tracy,  2  Vem,  699 ;  8.  o.  IP.  Wms.  287 ;  Cope  w. 
Parry,  2  Jac.  k  Walk.  688. 

»  Jones  V,  Williams,  1  Wash.  280 ;  Clary  v.  Grimes,  12  G.  &  J.  81 ;  Jenkins  v. 
Bisbee,  1  Edw.  Ch.  877.  And  see  ante.  Vol.  I.  §§  426,  664  ;  Pretty  v,  Parker, 
1  Cooper  88,  n. 

*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1011-1016,  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  i.  868-871  ;  Brooks  ».  Cannon,  2  A. 
K.  Marsh.  526;  «»&,  VoL  I.  §|p68A,]  628,  626,  652,  568;  jLeviston  v.  French, 
45  N.  H.  21.  In  Lawrence  v.  Maale,  4  Urew.  479,  it  is  held  that,  where,  upon  an 
issne  between  parties,  the  testimony  of  a  witness  since  deceased  has  been  receiyed, 
which  either  of  those  parties  might  use  against  the  other,  tiiat  evidence  may  be  nsed 
between  the  same  parties,  in  any  subsequent  proceedinss  on  the  same  issue ;  and  in 
Williams  v.  Williams,  10  Jur.  n.  s.  608,  the  seneral  rule  is  stated  thus  by  Sir  R.  T. 
Kindersley,  V.  C. :  "The  principle  upon  which  the  court  acts  in  these  cases  is,  that  if 
there  is  another  suit  instituted  between  the  same  parties  or  their  representatives,  and  the 
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§  827.  Rnles  of  Examination.  The  rules  and  principles,  hj 
which  the  examination  of  witnesses  is  conducted  in  equity,  are 
in  general  the  same  which  have  been  stated  in  a  preceding 
volume  as  applied  in  courts  of  law;  and  therefore  require  no 
further  notice  in  this  place.  ^ 

§  828.  5.  inapeotion  in  Aid  of  Proof.  Trial  bj  inspection,  or 
personal  examination  of  the  subject  of  controversy,  by  the  judge, 
was  anciently  familiar  in  the  courts  of  common  law;^  and 
though,  as  a  formal  and  distinct  mode  of  trial,  it  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  yet  as  a  matter  of  proof,  ancillary  to  other  testimony, 
parties  are  still  permitted,  in  all  our  tribunals,  to  exhibit  to  the 
court  and  jury,  persons,  models,  and  things  not  cumbrous,  when- 
ever the  inspection  of  them  may  tend  to  the  discovery  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  controversy.  In  courts  of  law,  however, 
this  is  only  permitted,  or,  at  furthest,  sometimes  suggested,  by 
the  judge;  it  being  seldom,  if  ever,  ordered;  but  in  courts  of 
equity,  the  judge  will  often  order  the  production  of  such  subjects 
before  him,  for  his  own  better  satisfaction  as  to  the  truth. 
Thus  he  will  order  an  infant  to  be  produced  in  court  for  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  his  existence,  age,  and  discretion;  or  an  oriffinal 
document  or  hook,  to  be  satisfied  of  its  genuineness  and  integrity, 
or  its  age  and  precise  state  and  character;  or  the  like.^  And 
where  the  subject  is  immovable,  the  court  will  order  the  party 
in  possession  to  permit  an  inspection  by  witnesses.' 

§  829.  Same  Bnbjeot.  But  it  is  in  bills  of  injunction,  to 
restrain  the  violation  of  pateTU-righU  and  copyrighU^  that  this 
power  of  a  court  of  equity  is  most  frequently  called  into  exer- 
cise. In  the  case  of  patents,  nothing  is  more  familiarly  seen 
than  the  machine  or  instrument  itself,  or  an  accurate  working 
model,  under  inspection  at  the  hearing.  But  in  these  cases  it 
is  not  unusual,  and  in  those  of  copyrights  it  is  almost  the 
invariable  course,  to  refer  it  to  a  master  or  other  competent 
person,  who  for  this  purpose  represents  the  court,  to  compare 
critically  the  machine,  map,  book,  work  of  art,  or  invention, 

issue  is  snbfltantially  the  same  ia  both,  that  which  would  be,  and  in  fact  was,  evidence 
in  the  former  suit  may  be  read  in  the  latter,  and  the  court  may  so  order  it  to  be  used, 
'  saving  all  just  exceptions.'  "| 

1  See  ante,  YoL  I.  S§  481-469.  See  also  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1045-1051,  5th  Am.  ed. 
vol.  1.  *  888-895. 

1  3  Bl.  Coram.  881 ;  9  Co.  80.    [See  ante.  Vol.  I.  §S  ISakIS/O 

*  Gresley,  £q.  Evid.  451-454 ;  Comstock  v.  Apthorpe,  8  Cowen  886 ;  8.  c.  Hopk. 
Ch.  143.    And  see  Louisiana,  Code  of  Practice,  art.  139. 

*  Kynaston  v.  K  Ind.  Co.,  3  Swanst  249. 
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claimed  as  original,  with  that  which  is  alleged  to  be  piratical 
and  spurious,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to  the  court  ;^  though 
in  cases  easily  capable  of  decision  upon  a  brief  inspection,  with* 
out  too  great  a  demand  upon  the  time  of  the  judge,  he  will 
examine  and  decide  for  himself.^ 

§  330.  6.  Fnxtber  Information  required  by  the  Court.  The  right 
of  the  judge  to  require  further  proof  upon  any  point  under  his  con- 
sideration, without  the  motion  and  even  against  the  will  of  the 
parties,  is  peculiar  to  courts  proceeding  according  to  the  course 
of  chancery.  At  common  law,  no  such  power  is  recognized; 
the  courts  being  obliged  to  try  and  determine  the  issue,  upon 
such  proofs  as  the  parties  may  choose  to  produce  before  them, 
the  jury  finding  the  fact  forthwith,  according  to  the  balance  of 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But  in 
chancery  the  judge  may  not  only  postpone  his  judgment,  but  if 
he  deems  the  evidence  unsatisfactory,  or  is  unable  to  solve  the 
question  upon  the  proofs  already  in  the  case,  or  from  his  own 
resources,  he  may  require  further  information.  This  right  of 
the  judge  is  inherent  in  his  office,  and  does  not  depend  on  any 
consent  of  the  parties,  nor  whether  the  matters  of  which  he 
would  inquire  have  been  put  in  issue  by  the  pleadings.  It  may 
even  be  matter  which  both  parties  would  fain  conceal  from  his 
notice;  as  in  the  case  supposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  AL  B., 
of  a  bill  for  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  cargo,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  evidence,  would 
appear  to  have  been  smuggled ;  or  where  the  principal  transac- 
tion involved  another  which  was  illegal;^  or,  it  may  be  matter 
possibly  affecting  the  interests  of  persons  not  before  the  court 

§  331.  Bzaminations  Viva  Voce.  One  of  the  modes  in  which 
this  right  is  exercised  is  by  examining  witnesses  viva  vocBj  in 
open  court.  Ordinarily,  as  we  have  seen,  this  course  is  not 
resorted  to,  except  for  the  formal  proof  of  exhibits.  But  it  is 
employed  in  cases  of  contempt;  ^  and  in  questions  as  to  the  proper 
custody  of  a  ward;^  and  in  other  cases  of  emergency,  immedi- 

1  Gyles  V,  Wilcox,  2  Atk.  141 ;  Caman  v.  Bowles,  2  Bro.  Ch.  C.  80  ;  Leadbettei's 
Case,  4  Ves.  681;  Mawman  v.  Tegg,  2  Ross.  885;  Gray  v.  Russell,  1  Story  11 ; 
2  Story,  £q.  Jar.  §  941. 

*  Butterworth  v.  Robinson,  6  Ves.  709  ;  Sheriffs.  Coates,  1  Ross.  &  My.  159  ;  Ex 
parts  Fox,  1  V.  &  B.  67. 

1  Parker  v,  Whitby,  T.  &  R.  871. 

1  Moore  v.  Aylett,  Dick.  648  ;  Gascoygne's  Case,  14  Ves.  188 ;  Tomer  v.  Bnrleigli, 
17  id.  854. 

*  Bates,  ex  parte,  Gresley,  £q.  Eyid.  494. 
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atelj  addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  or  upon  which  he 
entertains  doubt ^ 

§  832.  Reference  to  Bffaster.  Another  of  these  modes  is  hj 
reference  to  a  master^  his  office  being  a  branch  of  the  court, 
whose  instructions,  therefore,  he  is  bound  implicitly  to  follow.* 
The  subjects  of  such  reference,  which  are  numerous,  may  be 
distributed  under  three  general  heads:  namely,  the  protection 
of  absent  parties  against  the  possible  neglect  or  malfeasance  of 
the  litigants ;  the  more  efiectual  working  out  of  details,  which 
the  judge,  sitting  in  court,  is  unabld  to  investigate;  and  the 
supplying  of  defects  or  failures  in  evidence.*  But  a  reference 
is  never  made  to  establish,  in  the  first  instance,  a  fact  put  in 
issue  by  the  pleadings,  and  constituting  an  essential  element  in 
the  controversy.  * 

§  888.  Aathority  of  the  BCaster.  The  authority  of  the  matter^ 
which,  by  the  former  practice,  was  generally  stated  in  every 

*  Bishop  o.  Chnrch,  2  Yes.  100,  106 ;  Lord,  ex  parley  ib.  26  ;  Bank  o.  Faranes, 
Ambl.  145.  And.  see  4  Yes.  762,  per  Ld.  Alvanley,  M.  B. ;  Barnes  v.  Stuart,  1  Y.  & 
C.  189,  per  Alderson,  B. ;  ICaigareson  v.  Saxton,  ib.  582. 

1  Stewart  o.  Turner,  8  Edw.  Ch.  458  ;  Fenwicke  o.  Gibbes,  2  Pesans.  629;  Smith 
V.  Webster,  8  My.  &  C.  244.  Hence,  also,  a  witness  before  the  master  is  protected 
from  arrest,  eunoo,  morando^  et  redeundo :  Sidsier  v.  Birch,  9  Yes.  69. 

*  Adams,  Doctr.  of  £q.  pp.  r379],  672.  {The  facts  which  a  master  finds,  like  the 
yerdict  of  a  jury  under  the  old  chancery  practice,  are  simply  found  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  equity  court,  and  these  findinffs  are  not  binding  upon  that  court  The  court  of 
equity,  however,  \dll  not  disregard  the  findings,  except  upon  very  clear  evidence  that 
they  are  erroneous:  Richards  v.  Todd,  127  Mass.  167;  Thorpe  o.  Thorpe,  12  S.  C.  154. 

"The  reference /(^  the  protection  of  absent  parties  is  made  where  the  claim,  or  the 
possibility  of  a  cbdm,  to  the  property  in  suit,  belong  to  creditors  or  the  next  of  kin,  or 
other  persons  entitied  as  a  class,  so  that  at  the  hearing  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
all  betore  the  court.  In  order  to  remove  this  uncertainty,  a  reference  u  made  to  the 
master  to  ascertain  the  fact  before  kdj  step  Ib  taken  for  ascertaining  or  distributing  the 
fund.  And,  on  the  same  principle,  if  a  proposal  of  compromiBe  or  of  arrangement  by 
consent  is  made  where  any  of  the  parties  are  infants  or  femee  covert,  and  therefore  un- 
able to  exercise  a  discretion,  the  court,  before  sanctioning  the  proposal,  will  ascertain 
by  reference  whether  it  is  for  tiieir  benefit :  Fisk  v.  Norton,  2  Hare  88L 

"  A  reference /or  the  vwhing  out  of  details  is  principally  made  in  matters  of  account, 
when  the  court  declares  that  the  account  must  oe  taken,  and  refers  it  to  the  master  to 
investigate  the  items :  Hart  o.  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  Ch.  518 ;  Consequa  v. 
Fanning,  8  id.  591;  Barrow  v,  Rhinelander,  ib.  614 ;  Maury  v.  Lewis,  10  Yeig.  115. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the  investigation  of  the  vendor's  title ;  for  the  court  can- 
not undertake  to  peruse  the  abstract,  but  will  devolve  that  duty  on  the  master.  In 
like  manner  it  will  be  referred  to  a  master  to  ascertain  damages  in  a  bill  for  spedflo 
performance,  when  the  defendant  has  put  it  out  of  hiB  power  to  convey  (Woodcock  v, 
Bennet,  1  Cowen  (N.  Y.)  711 ) ;  to  settle  conveyances ;  to  superintend  sales ;  to  ap- 
point trustees,  receivers,  guaraians,  etc  ;  to  Judge  of  the  impeitineiiey  or  insufficiency 
in  pleadings ;  and  the  like. 

**  A  reference  to  simply  failures  or  d^eets  in  the  evidsnoe  is  made  when  the  evidence 
already  given  has  induced  a  belief  in  the  court  that  new  matter  miffht  be  elicited  by 
inquiry,  or  where  allegations  have  been  made  in  the  answer,  though  not  established 
by  proof,  which,  if  true,  would  be  material  in  the  cause : "  Adams,  Doctrine  of  £q. 
879-882,  Virharton*s  notes.  | 

*  Lunsford  «.  Boetion,  1  Dev.  £q.  488 ;  Holden  v,  Haam,  1  Beav.  44& 
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order  of  reference,  is  now  given,  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  general  rule  for  that  purpose.^  This  rule  directs 
that  the  master  shall  regulate  all  the  proceedings,  in  every 
hearing  before  him,  upon  every  such  reference;  that  he  shall 
have  full  authority  to  examine  the  parties  in  the  cause  upon 
oath,  touching  all  matters  contained  in  the  reference ; '  and  also 
to  require  the  production  of  all  books,  papers,  writings,  vouch- 
ers, and  other  documents  applicable  thereto ;  ^  and  also  to  exam- 
ine on  oath,  viva  voce^  aU  witnesses  produced  by  the  parties  before 
him,  and  to  order  the  examination  of  other  witnesses  to  be 
taken,  under  a  commission  to  be  issued  upon  his  certificate 
from  the  clerk's  office,^  or  by  deposition  according  to  the  acts  of 
Congress,  or  otherwise,  as  hereafter  mentioned;  and  also  to 
direct  the  mode  in  which  the  matters  requiring  evidence  shall 
be  proved  before  him ;  and  generally,  to  do  all  other  acts,  and 
direct  all  other  inquiries  and  proceedings,  in  the  matters  before 
him,  which  he  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  the  justice 
and  merits  thereof,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  parties.  This  sum- 
mary of  his  powers,  in  a  general  rule  made  under  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  renders  any  special  enumeration  of  powers 
in  an  order  of  reference  wholly  superfluous.  And  the  course  of 
proceeding  here  indicated,  as  well  as  the  authority  given  to  the 

^  Roles  for  Circuit  Courts  in  Equity,  Reg.  77. 

>  In  accoanting  before  tlie  master,  the  oath  of  the  party  is  not  to  be  admitted  as 
evidence  to  support  items  in  an  account,  which,  from  their  character,  admit  of  fnU 
proof  by  youchers,  or  other  legal  evidence :  Hailing  v.  Handy,  11  Wheat  103,  127. 
As  to  the  master's  power  to  examine  parties,  see  Seaton  on  Decrees,  11 ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  I^. 
1860,  1866  (6th  Am.  ed.  1188) ;  Hollister  v.  Barkley,  11  N.  H.  501.  Parties  may  be 
examined  totiea  quoUes,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master ;  but  witnesses  may  not,  with* 
ont  an  order :  CJowaUde  v,  Cornish,  2  Ves.  270  ;  Hart  v.  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johns.  Ch.  518. 
But  a  viva  voce  examination  of  the  party  does  not  alter  his  rights ;  and  therefore  he 
cannot  be  cross-examined  by  his  own  counsel ;  but  his  answers,  when  responsive,  are 
testimony,  and  he  may  accompany  an  answer  by  any  en>lanation,  fairly  responsive  to  the 
interrogatory :  Benson  v.  Le  Ro^,  1  Paige  122.  iMgularly,  a  special  order  is  necessary 
to  empower  the  master  to  examine  the  parties  ;  but  if  this  is  omitted  in  the  order  <» 
reference,  and  the  master  nevertheless  examines  a  party  on  oath,  without  objection  at 
the  time,  this  is  no  ground  of  exception  to  the  report :  Copeland  v.  Crane,  9  Pick.  78. 
Before  the  master,  co-defendants  may  examine  each  other :  Simmons  v.  Gutteridge,  18 
Yes.  262 ;  but  it  seems  that  co-plaintifis  may  not :  Edwards  v.  Goodwin,  10  Sim.  128. 
An  examination,  like  an  answer,  is  evidence  against  none  bnt  the  party  examined: 
2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1878  (5th  Am.  ed.  1180) ;  2  Smith,  Ch.  Pr.  185. 

<  See  Eng.  Orders  of  1828,  Ord.  60,  72  ;  Converse  o.  Hobbs,  64  N.  H.  42. 

«  See  Eng.  Orders  of  1828,  Ord.  69 ;  Bamford  v.  Bamford,  2  Hare  642  ;  Adams, 
Doctr.  of  Equity,  882,  678.  It  has  been  donbted,  whether,  under  the  English  order 
just  referred  to,  which  is  substantially  the  same  with  the  clause  in  the  text,  the  master 
could,  without  an  order,  examine  any  witness  viva  voce,  who  had  previously  been  examined 
in  the  cause  ;  but  in  one  case  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  seems  clearly  to  have  recognized  the 
rule,  that  an  order  was  necessary  for  a  re-examination  before  the  master,  as  well  as  for 
re-examinntion  before  the  hearing :  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1894  (5th  Am.  ed.  1192) ;  Rowley  v, 
Adams,  1  My.  &  K.  548. 
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master,  is  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  course 
of  practice  in  the  State  tribunals. 

§  334.  Attendance  of  WitneMee.  WitnesseSy  who  live  within  the 
district,  may,  upon  due  notice  to  the  opposite  party,  be  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  conmiissioner  appointed  to  take  testimony,  or 
Itfore  a  master  or  examiner  appointed  in  any  cause,  by  vuhpcenoy 
issued  in  the  usual  form  by  the  clerk  of  the  court ;  and  if  a  wit- 
ness disobeys  the  mAbpcenOj  or  refuses  to  give  evidence,  it  will  be 
deemed  a  contempt  of  the  court,  which  being  certified  to  the 
clerk's  office  by  the  commissioner,  master,  or  examiner,  ;;n 
attachment  may  issue  by  order  of  the  court  or  of  any  judge 
thereof  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  contempt  were  by  refusing 
to  appear  or  to  testify  in  the  court  ^ 

§  335.  Taking  Aocoants;  Mode  of  Prooeeding.  In  taking 
ace(mrvt%y  any  party,  not  satisfied  with  the  account  brought  in 
against  him,  may  examine  the  accountinff  party  viva  voce^  or  upon 
interrogatories  in  the  master's  office,  or  by  deposition,  as  the 
master  may  direct.^  All  affidavits^  depositianSy  and  documents^ 
which  have  been  previously  made,  read,  or  vsedj  in  court  upon 
any  proceeding  in  the  cause,  may  be  used  before  the  master;^  and 
he  may  examine  any  creditor  or  other  person  coming  in  to  claim 
before  him,  either  upon  written  interrogatories,  or  viva  voce^ 
or  in  both  modes,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  seem  to  require ; 
the  testimony  thus  given  being  taken  down  in  writing  by  the 
master,  or  some  other  person  by  his  order,  and  in  his  presence, 
if  either  party  requires  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  in  court, 
if  necessary.  * 

1  Rules  for  Oinmit  Courts  in  Equity,  R^.  78. 

1  Ibid.  Beg.  79.     And  see  Eng.  OrdeTS  of  1828,  Ord.  61. 

*  Ibid.  Reg.  80.  And  see  Eng.  Oiders  of  1828,  Did.  65  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1879,  5th 
Amer.  ed.  1187, 1188  :  Smith  v.  Althus,  11  Ves.  564  ;  {Hazard  v.Durant,  12  R.  1.99. | 
But  the  answer  of  one  aefendant  cannot  be  used  before  the  master,  as  an  affidavit,  against 
another  defendant :  Hoare  o.  Johnstone,  2  Keen  558.  Nor  can  ex  parte  affidavits  ordi- 
narily be  used  before  him :  Cumroing  v,  Waggoner,  7  Paige  608. 

*  Ilod.  Reg.  81.  And  see  Eng.  Orders  ofl828.  Did.  72  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1879,  5th 
Amer.  ed.  11  &.  The  subject  of  examinations  before  a  master  was  fuUy  considered  by 
the  learned  ChanceUor  Kent,  in  Bemsen  v.  Remsen,  2  Johns.  Ch.  495,  500-502,  where 
the  result  of  his  investigation  is  stated  in  these  words :  "  The  general  rules  which  are 
to  be  deduced  from  the  books,  or  which  oi^i^ht  to  prevail  on  the  subject  of  examinations 
before  the  master,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  be  nest  calculated  to  unite  convenience 
and  despatch  with  sound  princime  and  safety,  are,  — 

**  1.  That  the  parties  shoula  make  their  proofr  as  ftdl,  before  publication,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  requires  or  admits  of,  to  the  end  that  the  supplementary  proofs, 
before  the  master,  nuty  be  as  limited  as  the  rights  and  responsibilitieB  of  the  parties 
wiU  admit 

"  2.  That  Olden  of  reference  should  specify  the  principles  on  which  the  aooonnts  an 
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§  336.  Re-examlnation  by  Bffaster.  In  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  master,  it  is  not  competent  for  him  to  examine 
as  witnesses  any  persons  who  have  previouBly  been  examined  in  the 
cavse^  without  leave  of  the  court  This  rule  is  founded  on  the 
same  reason  which  precludes  the  re-examination  of  a  witness  be- 
fore the  hearing;  namely,  the  danger  of  perjury,  which  might 
b''  Incurred  from  allowing  a  witness  to  depose  a  second  time  to 
^hj  same  facts,  after  the  party  adducing  him  has  discovered  the 
weak  parts  of  the  proof  in  his  cause.     And  for  the  same  reason, 

to  be  taken,  or  the  inqainr  proceed,  as  far  as  the  conrt  shall  have  decided  thereon ;  and 
that  the  examinations  before  the  master  should  be  limited  to  such  matters,  within  the 
limits  of  the  order,  as  the  principles  of  the  deci^ee  or  order  may  render  necessaiy. 

'*  8.  That  no  witness  in  chief,  examined  before  publication,  nor  the  parties,  ought 
to  be  examined  before  the  master,  without  an  order  for  that  purpose,  whidh  order  usu- 
ally specifies  the  subject  and  extent  of  the  examination  ;  and  a  similar  order  seems  to 
be  requisite  when  a  witness,  once  examined,  is  sought  to  be  again  examined  before  the 
master,  on  the  same  matter.  But  it  is  understood  to  be  the  settled  course  of  the  court 
(1  Vern.  283,  Anon. ;  1  Vem.  470,  Whicherly  v,  Whicherly ;  2  Ch.  Cas.  249,  ETerard 
V.  Warren  ;  Mosely,  252,  Merely  v,  Bonge ;  Robinson  v.  Gumming,  2  Atk.  409,  and 
2  Fonb.  452,  460-462  ;  see  also  O'Keill  v.  Hamiil,  1  Hogan  183),  that  upon  the  de- 
fendant accounting  before  the  master,  he  is  to  be  allowed,  on  his  own  oath,  being 
credible  and  uncontradicted,  sums  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  each;  but  then  he 
must  mention  to  whom  paid,  for  what,  and  when,  and  he  must  swear  positiTely  to  the 
fact,  and  not  as  to  belief  only  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  iiema  so  established,  must  not 
exceed  £100 ;  and  the  defencfant  cannot,  by  way  of  charge,  charge  another  person  in 
this  way.  The  forty  shillings  sterling  was  the  sum  established  in  the  early  history  of 
the  court,  and  perhaps  twenty  dollars  would  not  now  be  deemed  an  unreasonable 
substitute. 

'*  4.  That  the  master  ouffht,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  from  the  parties,  or 
their  counsel,  by  suitable  acknowledgments,  what  matters  or  item»  are  agreed  to  or  ad- 
mitted ;  and  then,  as  a  general  rule,  and  for  the  sake  of  precision,  the  disputed  item» 
claimed  by  either  party  ought  to  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  parties  respectively,  by 
wav  of  charges  and  discharges,  and  the  retj^uisite  proofs  ought  then  to  be  taken  on 
written  interrogatories,  prepared  by  the  parties,  and  approved  by  the  master,  or  by  rtva 
wxx  examination,  as  the  parties  shall  deem  most  expedient,  or  the  master  shall  think 
proper  to  direct,  in  the  given  case.  That  the  testimony  mav  be  taken  in  the  presence 
of  the  parties,  or  their  counsel  (except  when  by  a  special  order  of  the  court  it  is  to  be 
taken  secretly)  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  roduced  to  writing  in  cases  where  tiie  master  shall 
deem  it  advisable,  by  him,  or  under  his  direction,  as  well  where  a  party  as  where  a  wit- 
ness is  examined. 

'*  5.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  master  is  directed  by  the  order  to  report  the  proofs, 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  should  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  master,  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  witnesses,  and  the  depositions  returned  with  his  report  to  the  court 

**  6.  That  when  an  examination  is  once  begun  before  a  master,  he  ought,  on  assign- 
ing a  reasonable  time  to  the  parties,  to  proceed  with  as  little  delay  and  mteormission  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of  to  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  ;  and  when 
once  concluded,  it  ought  not  to  be  open  for  further  proof,  without  special  and  very 
satisfactory  cause  shown. 

'*  7.  That  after  the  examination  is  concluded,  in  cases  of  references  to  take  accounts, 
or  make  inquiries,  the  parties,  their  solicitors,  or  counsel,  after  being  provided  by  the 
master  with  a  copy  of  his  report  (and  for  which  the  rule  of  the  1st  oi  November  last 
makes  provision),  ought  to  have  a  dav  assigned  them  to  attend  before  the  master,  to  the 
settling  of  his  report,  and  to  make  objections,  in  vrriting,  if  any  they  have ;  and  when 
the  report  is  finally  settled  and  signed,  the  parties  ought  to  be  confined,  in  their  excep- 
tions to  be  taken  in  court,  to  such  objections  as  were  overruled  or  disallowed  by  the 
master."  This  outline  of  practice  is  believed  to  be  pursued  in  all  the  States,  where  it 
b  not  otherwise  regulated  by  special  rules. 
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when  leave  is  granted  for  tiie  re-examination  of  a  witness  before 
the  master,  it  is  generally  granted  on  the  terms  of  having  the 
interrogatories  settled  by  the  master ;  who,  in  so  doing,  will  take 
care  that  the  witness  is  not  re-examined  to  the  same  facts.  ^ 
Bat  where  the  reason  of  the  rule  fails,  the  rule  is  not  applied ; 
as,  for  example,  where  the  first  examination  has  accidentally 
failed,  by  reason  of  the  witness  having  then  been  incompetent 
from  interest,  which  has  since  been  removed.^  So  where  a 
witness,  previously  examined,  has  made  affidavit  in  support  of  a 
state  of  facts  before  the  master,  he  may  be  examined  viva  voce 
before  the  master,  to  the  matter  of  his  affidavit  ^  So,  where  the 
previous  examination  was  confined  to  the  proof  of  exhibits  at 
the  hearing,  he  may  be  examined  before  the  master,  in  proof  of 
other  exhibits.  ^  But  if  a  witness,  who  has  been  once  examined 
to  the  matters  in  issue,  is  re-examined  before  the  master,  with- 
out a  special  order,  though  the  re-examination  be  to  matters  not 
before  testified  to  by  him,  it  is  an  irregularity^  and  has  been 
deemed  a  sufficient  cause  for  suppressing  the  second  deposition.^ 
To  the  case  of  witnesses  who  have  not  already  been  examined, 
this  rule  requiring  a  special  order  is  now  generally  understood 
not  to  apply ;  for  it  is  said  that,  where  a  case  is  sent  to  a  master, 
for  inquiry  into  a  fact,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  new  issue  joined ; 
and  what  would  be  evidence  in  any  other  case  upon  that 
issue,  is  evidence  before  the  master;  the  evidence  already  in 
the  cause,  upon  the  same  matter,  is  admissible  before  him,  and 
other  witnesses,  to  the  matter  referred,  may  also  be  examined 
as  of  course.^    But  the  rule  does  apply  to  the  re-examination 

1  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1888,  1884,  5th  Amer.  ed.  1192 ;  Yanghan  v.  Lloyd,  1  Coz  Ch.  C. 
812  ;  Whitaker  v.  Wright,  2  Hare  881 ;  Sawyer  v.  Bowyer,  1  Bro.  Ch.  C.  888,  and  cases 
cited  in  Perkins's  n. ;  Jenkins  v.  Eldredge,  8  Story  299,  808.  809  ;  Gass  v.  Stiuson, 
2  Sumner  605. 

s  Sanford  v, ,  1  Yes.  Jnn.  898  ;  8.  o.  8  Bro.  Ch.  C.  870 ;  Callow  v.  Mince, 

2  Yem.  472. 

•  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1885;  Bowley  v.  Adams,  1  My.  &  K.  548. 

*  Ibid. ;  Conrtenay  v.  Hoskins,  2  Ross.  258. 

*  Smith  V.  Qraham,  2  Swanst.  264.  Bat  the  snppression  was  made  without  preju- 
dice to  any  application  for  the  re-ezamination  of  the  witness.  And  see  Oreenaway  v. 
Adams,  18  Yes.  860  ;  Yaughan  v,  Lloyd,  1  Coz  Ch.  C.  812.  See  alw  Jenkins  v.  El- 
dredge, 8  Story  299,  808,  809,  where  the  general  rule  was  reviewed  and  acted  upon  by 
Story,  J.  But  where  the  ezamination  before  the  master  was  confined  to  points  col- 
latexid  to  the  matters  in  issue  at  the  hearing,  it  has  recently  been  held  that  an  order  was 
not  a  necessary  prereauisite :  1  HoAn.  Ch.  Pr.  588 ;  Swinford  v.  Home,  6  Madd.  879. 
And  such,  it  seems,  nad  been  the  practice  for  more  than  a  century,  as  appears  from' 
Medley  v.  Pearoe,  West  128,  per  Ld.  Hardwicke. 

•  Smith  V.  Althus,  11  Yes.  564 ;  Hough  v.  Williams,  8  Bro.  Ch.  C.  190;  Gass  v. 
Stinson,  2  Sumn.  605,  612.  But  see  Willan  v,  Willan,  1  Cooper  Ch.  C.  291 ;  Hoffman's 
Master  in  Chancery,  45, 46. 

YOL.  in. —21 
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of  witnesses  who  have  once  been  examined  before  the  master  to 
the  same  facts^  it  being  held  irregular,  except  upon  a  special 
order.  ^ 

§  887.  Feigned  Xssne ;  Jury  TUaL  A  third  mode  in  which  the 
court  obtains  further  information  for  itself,  is,  by  sending  a 
feigned  i89ue  to  a  court  of  law^  for  trial  by  a  jury*  It  will  be 
recollected,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that,  accenting  to  the 
doctrine  of  equity,  the  facts  are  finally  found  by  the  Chancellor, 
and  that,  of  course,  all  the  subordinate  means  of  ascertaining 
them,  and  verdicts  among  the  rest,  are  used  only  for  his  infor- 
mation, and  not  imperatively  to  govern  and  control  his  judg- 
ment Hence  it  is,  that  it  is  competent  and  usual  for  him  to 
order  the  terms  on  which  the  trial  shall  proceed,  and  what 
evidence  the  parties  shall  respectively  admit  or  adduce.^  Thus, 
in  directing  an  issue,  the  court  will,  in  its  discretion,  order  the 
parties  to  make  such  admissions  as  it  thinks  are  nece%9ary  to 
raise  the  question  to  be  determined;  that  they  produce  at  the 
trial  any  books,  papers,  and  documents  in  their  possession, 
power,  or  control,  which  it  may  deem  useful  for  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  matter  in  issue,  and  which,  as  we  have  heretofore 
seen,  it  may  order  in  the  principal  cause  ;^  and  that  witnesses 
who  have  deposed  in  the  cause  may  be  examined  viva  voce,  or 
their  depositions  read  at  the  trial;  that  new  witnesses  shall  not 
be  adduced,  without  sufficient  previous  notice  of  their  names, 
residences,  and  additions,  to  enable  the  other  party  to  ascertain 
their  character.  The  court  will  also,  in  its  discretion,  desig- 
nate which  party  shall  hold  the  affirmative  of  the  issue;  will 
order  that  the  trial  be  by  a  struck  jury,  if  either  party  desire 
it,  and  the  justice  of  the  case  so  requires;  and  will  impose  such 

7  Remaen  v.  Remsen,  2  Johns.  Ch.  500  ;  Cowakde  v.  Cornish,  2  Ves.  S70. 

>  |U.  S.  V.  Saniperyac,  1  Hemp.  118 ;  Ward  v.  Hill,  4  Gray  (Mass.)  698 ;  Water- 
man v.  Dutton,  5  Wis.  418.  |  Whether,  in  such  case,  the  parties  oo^ht  to  be  depriTed 
of  the  use  of  any  legal  evidence,  qumre;  and  see  Beachinall  v.  Beachinall,  1  Vem.  246. 
In  this  case,  Lord  Nottingham,  in  directing  a  trial  at  law,  ordered  that  a  certain 
deed  should  not  be  giren  m  evidence ;  and  for  this  cause,  on  review,  the  Lord  Keeper 
reversed  the  decree.  In  Apthorp  v.  Comstock,  2  Pluge  482,  where  the  genuineness  of  a 
deed  was  in  question,  the  ChanceUor,  in  directing  an  issue,  ordered  that  the  proof  of  the 
execution  of  the  deed,  taken  before  the  commissioner,  prior  to  its  registration,  and  which 
entitled  it  to  be  read  at  law,  should  not  be  received  at  the  trial  as  any  evidence  of  the 
execution  of  the  deed,  or  of  the  genuineness  of  any  of  the  simatures  ujjon  it ;  to  which 
order  no  exception  was  taken.  And  in  Elderton  ».  Lack,  2  Phil.  680,  it  was  held  that, 
where  the  plaintifl's  title  to  relief  in  equity  depended  on  a  legal  righi  the  court  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  the  trial  of  that  right  in  a  court  of  law,  hj  requiring  the  defendant 
to  admit  any  &Kst  upon  which  that  right  depended.  And  see  Smith  «.  £.  of  KflBngham^ 
10  Beav.  689. 

<  See  9upr<i^  $§  296-807. 
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restrictioiui  upon  the  parties  aa  will  prevent  all  fraud  or  surprise 
on  the  trial' 

§  388b  WlMthAr  Psrtlaft  ma7  b*  examined.  Whether  the  court, 
in  directing  an  issue,  has  a  right  to  order  the  parties  themselves 
to  be  examined^  without  their  consent,  is  a  question  upon  which 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  conflict  of  opinion.  It  is 
agreed  that  this  may  be  done  where  the  parties  are  merely 
nominal  or  fiduciary.  Where  the  facts  in  dispute  rest  only  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  parties,  or  where  oath  is  so  balanced  by 
oath  that  it  is  proper  for  a  jury  to  weigh  their  credit,  *—  as,  for 
example,  where  an  injunction  is  asked  for  upon  the  affidavit  of 
one  party,  and  opposed  upon  that  of  another,  and  an  issue  is  in 
consequence  directed,  —  it  is  also  considered  proper  that  both 
the  parties  themselves  should  be  examined.  In  such  cases  they 
are  not  considered  as  witnesses  for  themselves,  or  for  each  other, 
but  as  witnesses  for  the  court,  to  satisfy  its  own  conscience.^ 
In  other  cases  such  examinations  have  been  refused,  unless  by 
mutual  consent  and  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  ;^  and 
even  then  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  practice  of  allowing 
parties  to  be  examined  for  themselves  is  to  be  resorted  to  with 
great  caution,  and  never,  unless  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case  justice  could  not  be  attained  without  it ;  and 
certainly  never,  when,  from  the  position  of  the  parties,  an 
unfair  advantage  would  be  given  by  it  to  one  over  the  other. 
Thus,  where  the  fact  in  issue  appeared  to  have  occurred  in  the 
presence  of  only  the  plaintiff  and  a  late  partner  of  the  defend- 
ants,  who  was  since  dead,  an  examination  of  both  parties  was 
held  improper,  as  calculated  to  give  the  plaintiff  an  undue 
advantage.'    The  order  for  the  examination  of  a  party  does  not 

s  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1296, 1297  [8d  Amer.  ed.  1097].  See  ApUiorp  v.  Gomstock,  2  Paii^ 
482,  485,  for  a  precedent  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  directing  the  course  of  the 
trial,  mentioned  in  the  text  {The  feigned  issne  may  also  be  amended  in  a  proper  ease 
and  upon  proper  application:  Waterman  v.  Dntton,  5  Wis.  418.  Wliere  issues  art 
awarded  in  a  suit  m  equity,  after  proofs  are  taken,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion, 
direct  that,  in  the  trial  of  those  issues,  the  depositions  already  taken  may  be  read, 
unless  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses  is  actuaUy  procured,  and  also  that  such  further 
evidence  may  be  adduced,  including  the  testimony  of  the  parties,  as  by  law  would  be 
competent  on  the  trial  of  such  issues :  Clark  v.  Society,  44  K.  H.  882.  \ 

1  De  Tastet  v.  Bordenave,  1  Jao.  516 ;  Dister,  ex  parte.  Buck's  Caa.  284,  And  see 
Hepworth  v,  Heslop^  6  Hare  622;  18  Jur.  884;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Fr.  1298 ;  1  Hofim.  Ch, 
Pr.  605,  506 ;  Fletcher  v.  01e|»,  1  Tonnge  845. 

s  Howard  v.  Braithwaite, T  Y.  k  B.  874 ;  Gardiner  o.  Bowe,  4  Madd.  886 ;  Hep- 
worth  1^.  Heslop,  ntpra, 

•  Parker  r.  MomlL  8  PhiL  458;  12  Jur.  258. 
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affect  the  character  or  weight  of  his  evidence ;  it  only  removes 
the  objection  which  arises  from  his  being  a  party  in  the  cause.  ^ 

§  339.  Mode  of  Trial.  According  to  the  course  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  trial  of  an  issue  directed  to  a  court  of  law  is 
generally  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  rules, 
as  are  observed  in  other  trials  at  law,  unless  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  ordering  the  issue,  has  given  different  directions. 
In  those  States,  however,  in  which  a  trial  by  jury,  in  cases  in 
equity,  may  be  claimed  as  of  righij  it  is  conceived  that^  in  the 
absence  of  any  statute  expressly,  or  by  clear  implication,  em- 
powering the  court  to  impose  terms  on  the  parties,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  their  legal  rights  in  regard  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
in  the  trial,  no  such  power  could  lawfully  be  exercised.^  But 
where  no  such  right  of  the  parties  exists,  this  power  of  the 
court  remains,  as  long  recognized  in  chancery  proceedings  in 
England,  with  the  modifications  which  have  been  adopted  here, 
in  our  State  tribunals,  or  created  by  statutes.  But  where  the 
devisee  in  a  will  seeks  to  establish  it  against  the  heir,  the 
invariable  course  of  chancery  requires  that  the  due  execution  of 
the  will  should  be  proved  by  the  examination  of  all  the  attesting 
witnesses  who  are  in  existence  and  capable  of  being  examined ; 
and  that  the  same  course  be  pursued  upon  the  trial  of  an  issue 
of  devisavit  velnan;  except  in  the  cases  where,  by  the  rules  of 
evidence,  in  courts  of  law,  their  production  may  be  dispensed 
with.  For  as  a  decree  in  support  of  the  will  is  conclusive  upon 
the  heir,  against  whom  an  injunction  would  be  granted,  if  he 
should  disturb  the  possession  after  the  decree,  it  is  held  to  be 
reasonable  that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  cross-examin- 
ing all  the  witnesses  to  the  will,  before  his  right  of  trying  the 
title  of  the  devisee  is  taken  from  him.' 

*  Rogenon  v.  Whitmgton,  1  Swanrt.  89. 

1  {Franklin  v.  Greene,  2  AUen  (Mass.)  522.  In  Ward  v.  Hill,  4  Gray  (Mass.)  593, 
the  ordering  of  an  issue  to  a  jury  in  a  suit  in  equity,  upon  the  application  of  the  com- 
plainant, was  held  to  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  not  open  to  exception.  | 
In  Marston  v.  Brackett,  9  N.  H.  836,  845,  the  right  exercised  by  the  court  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  derived  from  the  statute.  The  practice  on  this  point,  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  is  various  and  unsettled.  But  where  the  right  of  a  party  to  a  trial  by 
jury  is  absolute,  and  uncontrolled  by  any  constitutional  or  statutory  limitation,  it  is 
conceived  that  the  power  of  the  court,  as  a  Court  of  Chancery,  to  modify  the  exercise 
of  the  right  is  taken  away.  It  is  only  where  the  trial  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
court  that  the  course  of  proceeding  can  be  thus  modified.  Ci^us  est  dare  ^ua  est  dis- 
ponere. 

^  See  anUf  VoL  II.  §  694,  and  the  cases  there  cited.  See  also  McGrecor  v.  Topham, 
8  H.  L.  Cas.  182.  ]  And  this  is  the  practice  in  Kentucky :  Sneed  v.  flwing,  5  J.  J. 
Marsh.  (Ky.)  460.  | 
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§  340.  7.  Bvldenoe  allowed  on  Speolal  Order.  Another  mode  In 
which  a  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  and 
to  do  complete  justice  and  equity  upon  the  merits,  will  administer 
the  law  of  evidence  by  more  flexible  rules  than  are  recognized  in 
the  common  law,  is  apparent  in  the  allowance  of  evidence  upon 
special  order ;  which  is  done,  either  by  admitting  some  kinds  of 
evidence  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  and  unreas(mablj/  eospenr 
sive  to  produce  in  the  regular  way ;  or  by  permitting  the  parties 
to  supply  defects  and  omissions  of  proof  and  to  give  explanatory 
evidence^  at  later  stages  in  the  cause  than  the  ordinary  rules  will 
allow.  One  instance  of  the  former  class  is  in  the  admission  of 
viva  voce  testimony  in  the  proof  of  exhibit  at  the  hearing,  instead 
of  requiring  proof  by  depositions,  in  the  ordinary  course ;  a  sub- 
ject which  we  have  already  considered  in  another  connection.^ 
Another  case  of  the  same  class  was  where  the  vouchers  in  suppoi*t 
of  an  account  were  impounded  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  which 
does  not  give  up  anything  once  impounded ;  and  the  expense  of 
having  the  officer  to  attend  the  master  would  be  considerable ;  in 
which  case  the  Lord  Chancellor  directed  the  master  to  allow  items 
upon  vouchers,  which  it  should  be  verified  by  affidavit  were  so 
impounded.'  On  the  same  principle,  an  account  kept  forty-nine 
years  ago,  by  a  person  since  deceased,  was  ordered  to  be  received 
by  the  master  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  particular  items  in 
the  account  to  be  taken  by  him  pursuant  to  the  prayer  of  the 
bill ;  throwing  on  the  other  side  the  burden  of  impeaching  them.^ 

§  841.  Answers,  etc.,  in  other  Canses.  Upon  Special  order,  the 
court  will  permit  the  parties  to  read  at  the  hearing  any  answers^ 
depositions^  or  other  proceedings  taken  in  another  cfluse^  and  this 
without  requiring  a  foundation  first  to  be  laid,  by  proving  the  bill 
and  answer  in  the  cause  in  which  the  depositions  or  other  subse- 
quent proceedings  were  taken.  Complete  mutuality  or  identity  of 
all  the  parties  has  been  shown,  in  a  previous  volume,  not  to  be 
necessary ;  it  being  sufficient  if  the  point  or  matter  in  issue  were 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the  party  against  whom  the  evidence 
is  offered,  or  those  under  whom  he  claims,  had  full  power  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses.^    Nor  is  it  necessary  to  this  end  that  the 

1  S%^pra,  §§  808-^10,  819. 
s  Nielaon  v,  CordeU,  S  Yes.  146. 
s  Chalmer  v,  Bradley,  1  Jac  &  Walk.  65. 

1  AnU,  Vol.  I.  §§  522,  528,  586,  558.  And  see  Eade  v.  UDgood,  1  Atk.  204 ;  Coke 
9.  Fonntaiiiy  1  Yem.  418 ;  Nevil  v.  Johnson,  2  id.  447 ;  Mackworth  v,   Penroee, 
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parties  to  the  present  suit,  or  those  whom  thej  represent,  shonld 
have  sustained  the  relations  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  the  for- 
mer suit ;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  were  parties  to  the  suit,  thou^ 
on  the  same  side.  The  reason  for  this  was  given  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  who  observed  that  it  frequently  happens  that  there  are 
several  defendants,  all  claiming  against  the  plaintiff,  and  also 
having  different  rights  and  claims  among  themselves ;  and  the 
court  then  makes  a  decree,  settling  tiie  rights  of  all  the  parties ; 
but  that  a  declaration  for  that  purpose  could  not  be  made,  if  the 
decree  and  proceedings  could  not  afterwards  be  admitted  in  evi- 
dence between  the  defendants;  and  the  objection,  if  allowed, 
would  occasion  the  splittiiig  of  one  cause  into  several.^ 

§  342.  Depositions  in  Cross-oaoaes.  In  regard  to  depowHonM 
taken  in  a  crow^avse^  it  is  requisite  that  the  witnesses  be  exam- 
ined before  publication  in  the  original  cause  has  passed,  otherwise 
the  depositions  are  liable  to  be  suppressed.^  But  if  the  point  in 
issue  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  and  the  depositions  in  the  cross- 
cause  were  taken  before  either  party  bad  examined  witnesses  in 
the  original  cause,  they  may  be  read  in  the  latter  cause.^  And 
depositions  taken  in  the  cross^ause,  to  matters  not  put  in  issue 
by  the  original  cause,  may  be  read,  notwithstanding  they  were 
taken  after  publication  had  passed  in  the  original  cause.'  On  the 
same  principle,  where  depositions,  taken  in  an  original  cause,  are 
admitted  to  be  read  in  a  cross-cause,  such  parts  only  are  admissi- 
ble as  were  pertinent  to  the  issue  in  the  original  cause.* 

§  343.  Depoaitioiui  taken  in  other  Conrta.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
same  liberal  discretion,  evidence  taken  in  the  exchequer  has  been 
allowed  to  be  read  between  the  same  parties,  litigant  in  chancery.^ 

1  Dick.  50 ;  HaiDp1ire3ra  v.  Pensam,  1  My.  &  C.  580 ;  Roberts  v.  Anderson,  3  Johns. 
Ch.  871, 876  ;  Dale  v.  Rosevelt,  1  Paige  85  ;  Paynes  v,  Ooles^  1  Manf.  878;  Harrington 
«.  Hanington,  2  How.  (Miss.)  701 ;  Att'y-General  v.  Davison,  McCl.  &  Y.  160.  Where 
suits  between  several  parties,  who  are  not  the  same  in  each  suit,  are  consolidated  and 
tried  at  onoe  by  mutual  agreement,  it  seems  tiiat  depotitions  taken  in  one  ^  tiie  snits 
may  be  admitted  on  the  trial  against  any  of  the  fjarties^  though  they  were  not  original 

rrties  to  the  narticular  suit  in  which  the  deposition  was  turen :  Smith  v.  Lane,  18 
k  R.  80.  (The  answer  of  a  defendant  in  another  suit  is  admissible  as  an  admissiott, 
though  it  was  not  filed  in  that  case  :  Matson  o.  Melchor,  42  Mich.  477.  {    . 

*  Askew  V.  Poulterers'  Co.,  2  Yes.  89.  But  in  such  case  tikke  eridenoe  Is  not  com* 
elusive :  ibid.  And  see  Ghamley  v.  Lord  Dunsany*  2  Sch.  k  Lefr^  690,  710 ;  2  Dan. 
Ch.  Pr.  1018. 

1  PascaU  V,  Scott,  12  Sim.  550. 

s  Wilfoido.  Beasely,  8  Atk.  501 ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1011$  ChristiaiiL  v.  Wrana,  Bonb. 
821. 

»  Ibid. 

^  Underbill  v.  Yan  Cortlandt,  2  Johns.  Ch.  839. 

1  BdDigrath  v.  Yeitch,  1  Hog.  127.    And  see  WiUiams  v.  Broadhead,  1  Sim.  151. 
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So,  of  an  examination  in  the  Admiralty  Court?  And  depositions 
taken  by  the  defendant  in  a  snit  which  was  afterwards  dismissed 
by  the  complainant,  may  be  read  in  a  subsequent  suit  between  the 
same  parties,  for  the  same  cause,  where  the  same  witnesses  can- 
not again  be  had.^  So,  if  a  deposition  taken  de  bene  esse  is  read 
at  the  hearing  when  it  might  have  been  effectually  objected  to  for 
irregularity,  and  an  issue  is  afterwards  directed,  it  is  of  course  to 
order  it  to  be  read  at  the  trial  notwithstanding  the  irregularity.^ 
§  344.  Bvidenca  of  Parties  and  InterMted  Witnesses.  The  evi- 
denee  of  parties  and  of  interested  witnesses^  also,  will  sometimes 
be  allowed  on  special  order  in  equity  where  it  is  found  essential 
in  order  to  detect  and  reach  a  fraudulent  transaction^  or  to  dvt- 
cover  the  true  and  real  intention  of  a  trust  or  use^  declared  in  a 
deed.  Thus,  upon  an  allegation  that  the  defendant's  title  to  the 
estate  in  question  was  fraudulent^  the  plaintiff  was  permitted  to 
read  the  deposition  of  Mrs.  Haughton,  the  defendant's  grantor,  to 
impeach  her  title  to  the  estate,  and  to  show  that  it  was  only  a  pre- 
tended title,  done  with  no  other  view  than  to  assist  the  defendant 
in  carrying  on  a  fraud.^  So,  a  trustee^  having  the  legal  interest 
in  the  estate,  but  being  merely  nominal  in  every  other  respect, 
may  be  examined  as  a  witness  in  equity  as  to  the  merits  or  inten- 
tion of  the  trust  title ;  though  it  is  otherwise  at  law.'  So,  in  the 
case  of  a  fraudulent  abstracting  of  the  plaintiff's  money  or  goods 
by  the  defendant,  a  court  of  equity  will  admit  the  plaintiff's  own 
oath  as  to  the  extent  or  amount  of  his  loss,  in  odium  spoliatoris; 
while  at  law,  this  rule,  though  in  several  cases  it  has  been  freely 
admitted  as  a  rule  of  necessity,  yet  has  sometimes  been  ques- 
tioned.^ In  directing  an  account^  also,  the  court  will  sometimes 
direct  it  to  be  taken  with  the  admission  of  certain  documents  or 
testimonies,  not  having  the  character  of  legal  evidence.  In  cases 
of  this  sort,  a  distinction  is  made,  upon  the  following  principle 
laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon :  If  parties  have  been  permitted,  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  to  deal  with  property  as  their  own ;  consider- 
ing themselves  under  no  obligation  to  keep  accounts  as  though 

s  Watkins  v,  FarBland,  Toth.  192. 

*  Hopkins  v.  Stamp,  2  H.  &  J.  801. 

A  Gordon  v,  Gordon,  1  Swanst.  166.  The  deatib  of  the  witnene^  or  their  absence 
beyond  the  reach  of  proceaa,  aeenis  to  be  requisite  in  snoh  oasea :  ib.  171,  n. ;  Fry 
V,  Wood,  1  Atk.  445 ;  Goker  v.  Farewell,  2  P.  Wms.  568 ;  Oaniagton  «.  Caniock, 
2  Sim.  567. 

1  Man  V.  Ward,  2  Atk.  228. 

*  2  Atk.  229,  per  U.  Haidwicke. 

*  Childrens  o.  Baxby,  1  Venu  207.    See  on^  Vol  1. 1  848,  and  casea  there  cited. 
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there  was  any  adverse  interest,  and  having  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  property  belongs  to  another, — though  it  would  not  fol- 
low that,  being  unable  to  give  an  accurate  account,  thejr  should 
keep  the  property,  yet  the  account,  in  such  cases,  would  be 
directed,  not  according  to  the  strict  course,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  would  be  fit.  But,  where  both 
parties  knew  that  the  property  was  the  subject  of  adverse  claim, 
and  those  who  desired  to  have  the  rules  of  evidence  relaxed  had 
undertaken  that  there  should  be  no  occasion  for  deviating  from 
the  strict  rule,  but  that  there  should  be  clear  accounts,  and  that 
the  other  party  should  have  his  property  without  hazard  of  loss 
from  the  want  or  the  complication  of  accounts,  the  case  is  then 
widely  different ;  and  a  previous  direction  to  the  master  to  receive 
testimony  not  having  the  character  of  legal  evidence  would  intro- 
duce a  most  dangerous  principled 

§  345.  Bvidenoe  sapplementazy.  A  more  frequent  occasion  for 
a  special  order  for  the  admission  of  evidence  out  of  course  arises 
when  such  evidence  is  necessary  to  supply  defects  or  omissions  in 
the  proofs  already  taken,  and  discovered  before  the  final  hearing. 
These  are  either  discovered  and  become  material  in  consequence  of 
something  unexpectedly  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings ;  ^  or  they  happened  by  accident,  or  from  inadvertence.  In 
ti:e  former  case,  relief  is  usually  given  by  leave  to  file  a  supple- 
mental bill,  or  a  bill  of  review,  or  a  supplemental  answer,  and  to 
adduce  evidence  in  its  support.  But  the  course  of  the  court,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  requires  that,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  examination  of  every  witness  should  be  taken  at  one 
sitting,  and  without  interruption ;  and  that  after  the  witness  has 
signed  his  deposition,  and  ^^  turned  his  back  upon  the  examiner," 
no  opportunity  should  be  given  for  tampering  with  him,  and  in- 
ducing him  to  retract,  contradict,  or  explain  away,  in  a  second 
examination,  what  he  has  already  stated  in  the  first.  Tliis  rule, 
however,  is  not  universally  imperative ;  for  it  seems  that  leave  to 
re-examine  a  witness,  even  before  publication,  will  be  granted, 

*  Lnpton  V,  White,  15  Ves.  448. 

^  Where  an  old  paper- writing,  material  m  the  cause,  was  discovered  after  pablioa- 
tion,  and  was  not  provable,  viva  twee,  as  an  exhibit,  leave  was  granted  to  prove  it  npon 
interrogatories  ana  a  commission :  Clarke  v.  Jennings,  1  Anstr.  173.  So,  where  two 
witnesses  were  relied  npon  to  prove  handwriting,  but,  on  examination,  both  declared 
their  disbelief  of  it,  the  party  was  permitted  to  examine  other  witnesses  to  that  point, 
since  the  previous  examination  furnished  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done: 
Greenwood  v.  Parsons,  2  Sim.  229. 
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whenever  the  grounds  of  the  motion  for  that  purpose  are  such  as 
would  support  an  application  for  a  bill  of  review ;  or/ more  gener- 
ally speaking,  that  an  exception  to  the  rule  will  be  admitted,  when- 
ever the  special  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  for  the  purposes 
of  justice,  to  make  one.'  But,  generally,  a  special  order  for  the 
re-examination  of  a  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  defect 
in  his  former  examination,  will  not  be  made  until  publication  has 
passed  in  the  cause ;  for  the  propriety  of  granting  the  application 
cannot  readily  be  seen,  without  inspecting  the  depositions  already 
taken.'  Yet  in  special  cases,  where  a  clear  mistake  was  capable 
of  specific  correction  by  ref ereuce  to  documents  and  other  writings, 
this  has  been  permitted  before  publication;  the  re-examination 
being  restricted  to  that  alone.^  The  order  for  the  re-examination 
of  a  witness  is  always  founded  upon  one  or  the  other  of  the 
grounds  before  mentioned,  namely,  accident  or  surprise ;  and  the 
rule  is  the  same  whether  he  is  to  be  re-examined  before  the  hear- 
ing, or  upon  a  reference  to  the  master,  the  reasons  in  both  cases 
being  the  same.^ 

§  346.  Re-examination.  Where  depositions  have  been  suppressed 
on  account  of  some  accidental  irregularity,  either  in  the  conduct 
of  the  cause,  or  in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  the  court,  in 
its  discretion,  will  permit  a  re-examination  of  the  witnesses,  upon 
the  original  interrogatories,  if  they  were  proper,  or  upon  fresh 
ones,  if  they  were  not.^  So,  where  the  witness  has  made  a  mis* 
take  in  his  testimony,'  or  has  omitted  to  answer  some  parts  of  the 
interrogatories,'  or,  the  eaximiner  has  omitted  to  take  down  or  has 
erroneously  taken  down  some  part  of  his  answer ;  ^  and,  in  other 
like  cases,  where  the  defect  of  evidence  has  resulted  from  accident 

*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1160,  5th  Am.  ed.  vol  i.  858 ;  Cockerell  v,  Cholmeley,  8  Sim. 
818,  815 ;  Rowley  v.  Adams,  1  My.  &  K.  548,  545,  per  Sir  J.  Leach,  M.  R.  And  see 
HaUock  V.  Smith,  4  Johns.  Ch.  650 ;  Beach  o.  Fulton  Bank,  8  Wend.  578,  580 ;  Ha- 
mersly  o.  Lambert,  2  Johns.  Ch.  482;  Gray  o.  Murray,  4  id.  412. 

*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1158,  5th  Am.  ed.  voL  L  958.  See  also  Lord  AbersAvenny  r. 
Powell,  1  Mer.  180, 181,  per  lid.  Eldon ;  Stanney  v.  Walmsley,  1  My.  &  C.  861,  per 
Ld.  CottenhanL 

*  Kirk  V,  Kirk,  18  Yes.  280;  8.  a  ib.  285,  Ld.  Erakine. 
A  Suprct,  §  886. 

1  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1147,  1148,  1150,  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  i.  952 ;  Wood  v.  Mann, 
±  Sumn.  816,  828.  And  see  Cuire  v,  Bowyer,  3  Swanst  857 ;  Healey  v.  Jagger, 
8  Sim.  494. 

s  Byrne  v.  Frere,  1  MolL  896 ;  Turner  v.  Tralawny,  9  Sim.  458. 

*  Potts  V,  Curtis,  1  Younge,  848. 

*  Brid^  V.  Bridge,  6  Sim.  852 ;  Kingston  Trustees  v.  Tappen,  1  Johns.  Ch.  868. 
If  the  omission  was  through  the  culpable  negligence  or  inattention  of  the  parbr  or  his 
counsel,  a  re-ezamination  wUl  be  refused :  Healey  v.  Jagger,  iupra;  Asbee  v,  Shipley. 
5  Madd.  467 ;  Ingram  v.  Mitchell,  5  Yes.  299.  -^        ^ 
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or  inadvertence^  leave  to  supply  tbe  defect  and  correct  the  error^ 
by  a  re-examination  of  tiie  witness,  will  be  granted;  the  re- 
examination being  restricted  to  the  supply  of  tiie  defect,  or  the 
correction  of  the  error,  without  retaking  any  other  parts  of  the  tes- 
timony, unless  the  entire  original  deposition  has  be^n  suppressed.^ 
The  ordinary  method  of  showing  to  the  court  the  fact  and  cir- 

•  See  Hood  v,  Pimm,  4  Sim.  101.  '*  There  is,**  said  the  Yice-Chanoellor  of  Eng- 
land,  "  an  abundance  of  cases  to  show  that,  uniformly,  from  the  earliest  times,  courts 
of  equity  have  relieved  against  mere  errors  of  ezamineni,  commissioners,  witnesaes, 
solicitors,  and  counsel,  and,  when  there  has  been  an  accidental  defect  in  evidence, 
have,  before  the  hearing,  at  the  hearing,  and  at  the  rehearing  of  a  cause,  allowed  the 
defect  to  be  supplied.  In  Bloxton  v.  Drewit  (Prec.  in  Chan.  64),  an  order  wag  made 
to  prove  a  deed  viva  voce.  It  turned  out  that  the  attesting  witnesses  were  dead,  and 
leave  was  given,  at  the  hearing,  to  prove  the  deed.  In  Spence  v.  AUen  (ib.  498),  after 
depositions  had  been  snppreuied  because  they  were  leading,  which  was  the  error  of 
counsel,  leave  was  given  to  file  new  interrogatories  ;  and  a  similar  leave  was  given  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Arundel  v.  Pitt  (Amb.  585).  In  the  case  of  Oriells  o.  Oansell  (2  P. 
Wms.  646),  a  deposition  has  been  taken  erroneously,  by  the  examiner,  or  through  mis- 
take of  the  witness,  and  leave  was  given  to  correct  the  mistake.  And  in  two  instances^ 
in  the  case  of  Kirk  v.  Kirk  (18  Yes.  280-285),  where  witnesses  had  made  mistakes, 
the  mistake  was  corrected ;  in  one  instance,  on  the  application  of  the  defendant ;  in 
the  other,  on  the  appUoation  of  the  witness.  In  Shaw  o.  Lindsey  (15  id.  880),  and 
in  Ferry  r.  Fisher  (ib.  882),  there  cited,  the  court  relieved  against  the  error  of  com- 
missioners in  taking  depositions ;  and  though  it  suppressed  the  erroneous  depositions, 
directed  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  over  again.  In  Lord  Chobnondeley  o.  Lord 
Clinton  (2  Mer.  81),  where  the  intention  was  to  examine  witnesses  properly,  and,  by 
mistake  of  the  solicitor,  an  error  happened,  the  oourt  relieved ;  and  Lord  Eldon  sold 
he  was  clear  the  court  had  an  undoubted  risht  to  rectify  a  mere  slip  in  its  prooeedingk 
Lord  Eldon  indeed  says,  in  Willan  v.  Willan  (19  Ves.  590),  *  after  pubhcation,  pre- 
vious to  a  decree,  you  cannot  examine  witnesses  further,  without  great  difficulty,  and 
the  examination  is  generally  confined  to  some  particular  facts.'  But  this  shows  Lord 
Eldon's  opinion,  that  leave  might  be  given  in  a  propr  case.  In  Wallis  r.  Hodgson 
(2  Atk.  59  ;  1  Russ.  527,  n.).  Lord  Hardwicke,  after  he  had  gone  through  the  hearing 
of  a  cause,  postponed  it,  and  gave  leave  to  exhibit  interrogatories  to  prove  the  sanity 
of  the  testator.  It  appears,  from  the  report  (2  Atk.  56),  that  he  thou^nit  it  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  form.  In  Bank  v.  Faiquharson  ^Amb.  145  ;  8.  o.  1  Dick.  167),  Lord  Haidwicke^ 
before  the  hearing  of  a  cause,  adjourned  it,  in  order  that  a  deed  might  be  proved,  which 
could  not  be  proved  merelv  as  an  exhibit.  In  Sandfoni  v.  Paul  (8  Bro.  Ch,  C.  870), 
Lord  Thurlow,  on  motion  before  the  hearing,  where  a  mistake  had  happened,  aJlowed 
a  witness,  who  had  been  examined,  to  be  re-examined.  .  In  the  Attorney -General  v. 
Thumall  (2  Cox  Ch.  C.  2),  on  motion  at  the  hearing,  leave  was  given  to  enter  into  fnr< 
ther  evidence,  so  as  to  let  in  the  copy  of  a  will.  In  Walker  v.  Symonds  (1  Mer.  87,  n. ), 
leave  was  given,  on  a  rehearing,  to  road  exhibits  not  proved  at  the  hearing.  In  Cox  v. 
Allingham  (Jac.  837 )»  upon  netition,  after  the  heanng  leave  was  given  to  enter  into 
new  evidence  as  to  the  loss  oi  a  deed,  so  as  to  let  in  evidence  of  a  copy.  In  Moons  v. 
De  Bemales  (1  Buss.  807),  and  Abrams  o.  Winshup  (ib.  526),  upon  application  in 
the  course  of  the  hearing,  leave  was  given  to  enter  into  further  evidence  as  to  the 
death  of  a  person,  and  the  sanity^  of  a  testator ;  and  in  Williams  v,  Qoodchild  (2  id. 
91),  Lord  Eldon  expressed  an  opinion  that,  on  a  rehearing  npon  special  application, 
new  evidence  might  be  received.  In  Williamson  v.  Hutton  (9  Price  187),  tiie  Court 
of  Exchequer  permitted  a  rehearing  on  the  ground  of  new  evidence  discovered  since  the 
hearing,  and  gave  leave,  not  meroly  to  prove  exhibits  viva  voce,  but  to  exhibit  interroga- 
tories to  prove  them.  In  Colev  o.  Coley  (2  You.  &  Jerv.  44),  the  Chief  Baron,  when 
the  cause  was  set  down  for  hearing,  gave  leave,  on  motion,  to  examine  two  ftirther  wit- 
nesses to  a  will,  when  one  only  had  been  examined ;  and  though  in  Wyld  v.  Ward  (2 
id.  881),  he  would  not  allow  proof  of  the  lease  at  the  reheanng,  mden  it  oonld  be 
proved  as  an  exhiUt,  his  reason  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  tnonght  the  omission 
to  prove  it  at  the  hearing  arose  ttom  mere  neglect ;  not  aooident,  oat  UamaUe  no- 
gleet :"  4  Sim.  110-118. 
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cmnstances  of  the  mistake  is  by  the  affidavit  of  the  witness :  but 
this  may  also  appear  from  the  certificate  of  the  commissioner 
or  magistrate,  or  npon  the  face  of  the  deposition,  or  otherwise ; 
for  the  court,  when  once  it  has  knowledge  of  the  fact,  will  act 
upon  it,  in  whatsoever  manner  that  knowledge  may  have  been 
obtained.^ 

§  847.  Amondment  of  Deposttton*  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  a  clear 
mistake  involving  only  a  verbal  alteration,  the  court,  instead  of 
ordering  a  re-examination  of  the  witness,  mU  permit  the  depa^ 
%ition  to  he  amended  in  open  court.  This  has  been  done  by 
the  alteration  of  a  date,  stated  by  the  witness  by  mistake ;  ^  by 
the  correction  of  a  mistake  of  the  examiner,'  especially  where  the 
witness  was  aged  and  very  deaf ;  ^  where  the  name  of  the  party 
defendant  was  mistaken  in  the  interrogatories;^  and  in  other 
like  cases ;  the  mistake  being  first  clearly  shown  and  proved  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  court.' 

§  848.  Impeaobment  of  Witnesses.  Another  case,  in  which  evi- 
dence will  be  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and 
upon  special  order  is,  to  impeach  the  credit  of  mtnesees  who  have 
already  been  examined.  To  obtain  an  order  for  this  purpose,  it 
is  necessary  that  ^^  articles  "  first  be  filed,  charging  the  bad  char- 
acter of  the  witness  in  point  of  veracity  whose  credit  it  is 
intended  to  impeach,  and  stating  the  general  nature  of  any  dis- 
paraging facts  which  it  is  intended  to  prove.^  The  object  for 
which  the  articles  are  required  is,  to  give  notice  to  the  adverse 
party  whose  witnesses  are  to  be  objected  to,  that  he  may  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  objection.  And,  as  it  is  a  rule  of  chancery 
practice  that  witnesses  are  not  to  be  examined  to  any  matters 
not  put  in  issue  by  the  pleadings,  and  as  the  character  of  a  wit- 
ness cannot  in  that  manner  be  put  in  issue,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
examination  as  to  the  character  of  a  witness  would  be  imper- 
tinent to  the  issue,  and  therefore  must  be  suppressed,  unless  it 

*  Shftw  «.  Lindfley,  15  Ves.  881,  per  Lord  Eldon.  And  see  Kirk  v.  Eiilc,  18  id. 
285. 

1  Uowley  V.  Bidley.  1  Cox  Ch.  a  281 ;  8.  o.  2  Dick.  857. 

*  QrielU  o.  OanseU,  2  P.  Wms.  646.  And  see  Ingram  v,  Midiell,  5  Yes.  297 ; 
Penderil  v.  Penderil^  W.  EeL  25. 

*  Denton  v.  Jackson,  1  Johns.  Ch.  526. 

*  Carre  v.  Bowrer,  8  Swanst.  857. 

*  Bowley  r.  Ridley^  iupra;  DarUng  v,  Staniford*  1  Diok.  858.  And  see  Kenny  o. 
Dalton,  2  MoH  886. 

1  See  2  Dan.  Ch.  ?r.  1158,  1159,  5th  Am.  ed.  ToL  L  957,  958,  for  the  fonn  of 
the  articles.    See  also  1  HoAId.  Ch.  Pr.  489. 
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were  previously  allowed  upon  motion  and  a  special  order.^ 
The  order  usually  directs  that  the  party  be  at  liberty  to  exam- 
ine witnesses  as  to  credit,  and  as  to  such  particular  facts  only  as 
are  not  material  to  what  is  in  issue  in  the  cause ;  and  under  it 
the  party  may  examine  witnesses  as  to  the  general  reputation  of 
the  witness  who  is  impeached,  and  may  also  contradict  him  as  to 
particular  facts,  not  material  to  the  issue,  and  may  prove  previ- 
ous declarations  of  the  witness,  contrary  to  what  he  afterwards 
testified  on  his  examination.'    No  interrogatory  is  permitted  as 

3  Mill  V.  Mill,  12  Yes.  406. 

*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1160,  1161,  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  i.  960,  961 ;  Yanglum  v.  Worrall, 
2  Swanst.  895,  and  cases  cited  arg,  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  The  doctrine  on  this  snb* 
ject  was  reviewed  by  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Troup  v,  Sherwood,  3  Johns.  Ch.  562-565  ; 
and  was  recognized  and  briefly  expounded  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  Wood  v.  Mann, 
2  Sumn.  821 ;  and  afterwards  more  particularly  in  Oass  v.  Stinson,  ib.  605.  "  The 
general  course  of  practice,"  he  observes,  *'is  that,  after  publication  has  passed  of  the 
depositions  (though  it  may  be  before),  if  either  party  would  object  to  the  oomi>etency 
or  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  whoee  depositions  are  introduc«Ni  on  the  other  side,  ho 
must  make  a  special  application  by  petition  to  the  court,  for  liberty  to  exhibit  articles, 
stating  the  facts  and  objections  to  the  witnesses,  and  praying  leave  to  examine  other 
witnesses,  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  allegations  in  the  articles  by  suitable  proofs. 
Without  such  special  order,  no  such  examination  can  take  place ;  and  this  has  been  the 
settled  rule  ever  since  Lord  Bacon  promulgated  it  in  his  Ordinances  (Ord.  72).  Upon 
such  a  petition  to  file  articles,  leave  is  orainaiily  granted  by  the  court,  as  of  course, 
unless  there  are  special  circumstances  to  prevent  it  There  is  a  difference,  however, 
between  objections  taken  to  the  competency  and  those  taken  to  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses, where  the  objection  is  to  competency,  the  court  will  not  grant  the  application 
after  publication  of  the  testimony,  if  the  incompetency,  of  the  witness  was  known  before 
the  commission  to  take  his  deposition  was  issued ;  for  an  interrogatory  might  then 
have  been  put  to  him,  directly  on  the  point.  But,  if  the  objection  was  not  then  known, 
the  court  will  grant  the  application.  This  was  the  doctrine  asserted  by  Lord  Hard* 
wicke,  in  Callaghan  v.  Rochfort  (8  Atk.  648),  and  it  has  been  constantly  adhered  to 
ever  since.  The  proper  mode,  indeed,  of  malang  the  application,  in  such  case,  seems 
to  have  been  thought  by  the  same  great  judge  to  be,  not  hj  exhibiting  articles,  but  by 
motion  for  leave  to  examine  the  matter,  upon  the  foundation  of  ignorance  at  the  time 
of  the  examination.  But,  upon  principle,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  objection  to 
either  course ;  though  the  exhibition  of  articles  would  seem  to  be  more  formal,  and, 
perhaps,  after  all,  more  convenient  and  certain  in  its  results. .  But  where  the  objection 
IS  to  credibility,  articles  will  ordinarily  be  allowed  to  be  filed  by  the  court,  upon  peti- 
tion, without  affidavit,  after  publication.  The  reason  for  the  difference  is  said  by,  Lord 
Hardwioke,  in  Callaghan  v.  Rochfort  (ib .  648),  to  be,  because  the  matters  examined 
to  in  such  cases  are  not  material  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  but  only  relative  to 
the  character  of  the  witnesses.  And,  indeed,  until  after  publication  has  passed*  it 
cannot  be  known  what  matters  the  witnesses  have  testified  to ;  and,  therefore,  whether 
there  was  any  necessity  of  examining  any  witnesses  to  their  credit.  This  latter  is  the 
stronger  ground ;  and  it  is  confirms,  by  what  fell  from  the  court  in  Puroell  v.  Mc- 
Namara  (8  Ves.  824).  When  the  examination  is  allowed  to  credibilitv  only,  the  inter- 
rogatories are  confined  to  general  interrogatories  as  to  credit,  or  to  such  particular  facts 
only  as  are  not  material  to  what  is  alreaay  in  issue  in  the  cause.  The  qualification  in 
the  latter  case  (which  case  seems  allowed  only  to  impugn  the  witness's  statements  as  to 
collateral  facts)  is  to  prevent  the  party,  under  color  of  an  examination,  to  credit,  from 
procuring  testimony  to  overcome  the  testimony  already  taken  in  the  cause,  and  pub- 
lished, in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  court,  which  does  not  allow 
any  new  evidence  of  the  facts  in  issue  after  publication.  The  rule  and  the  reasons  of 
it  are  fully  expounded  in  Purcel  v.  McNsmara  (ib.  824,  826) ;  Wood  v.  Hammer- 
ton  (9  id.  145) ;  Carlos  v.  Brok  (10  id.  49,  50) ;  and  White  v.  Fussell  (1  V.  & 
B.  151).     It  was  recognized  and  enforced  l^  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Troup  v. 
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to  any  fact  already  in  issue  in  the  cause ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  witness,  the  only  inquiry  is  as  to  his  general 
reputation  for  truth  and  veracity,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  pre- 
ceding volume.^ 

Sherwood  (8  Johns.  Ch.  558,  562-565).  When  the  ezaminfttion  is  to  general  crediL 
the  course  in  Enghmd  is  to  ask  the  (question  of  the  witnesses  whether  they  woala 
believe  the  party  sought  to  be  discredited  upon  his  oath.  With  us,  the  more  usual 
course  is  to  discredit  the  party  b^  an  inauiry  what  his  general  reputation  for  truth  is ; 
whether  it  is  good,  or  wnether  it  is  baa:"  2  Sumn.  608-610.  And  see  Pigeott  v. 
Crozhall,  1  Sim.  k  Stn.  467.  This  course,  in  its  strictness,  is  conceived  to  apply  only 
in  those  courts  whose  practice  is  similar  to  that  formerly  in  use  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England. 

*  And  see  aiSe^  YoL  I.  |  461,  and  cases  there  cited. 
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OHAFTEE  m. 

OP  THB  BZGLUSION  OF  EYIDBKCB. 

§  849.  1.  BnppreMlon  of  Dapositioiis  before  the  Beariiiff.  In  the 
coarse  of  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  objections  to 
the  competency  of  testimony  can  be  made  only  at  the  trial,  when 
the  testimony  is  offered ;  there  being  no  existing  rule  by  which  the 
questions  of  its  admissibility  can  be  heard  by  the  court  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  cause.  But,  in  chancery,  the  objection  may 
be  heard  and  the  point  settled,  either  at  or  before  the  hearing  of 
the  cause.^  Ordinarily,  the  time  to  apply  for  the  suppression  of 
depositions  is  after  publication  has  passed ;  for,  until  that  time,  it 
is  seldom  that  it  can  be  known  whether  any  cause  for  their  sup- 
pression exists.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  publication ; 
for  if  the  ground  of  objection  is  previously  apparent,  in  any  man- 
ner whatever,  the  court,  on  motion  and  proof  of  the  fact,  will 
make  an  order  for  suppressing  the  testimony.'  Thus,  where  it 
was  shown,  before  publication,  that  the  deposition  of  the  wit- 
nesSy  who  was  also  the  agent  of  the  party  producing  him,  was 
brought,  already  written,  to  the  commissioners,  and  taken  by 
them  in  that  form,  it  was  suppressed.'  So,  where  the  deposition 
was  prepared  beforehand  by  the  attorney  of  the  party,  it  was  sup- 
pressed before  publication.^ 

§  350.  Groonds  of  Suppression.  The  usual  grounds  on  which 
depositions  are  suppressed  are,  either  that  the  interroffotorie^  are 
leading;  ^  or  that  the  interrogatories  and  the  answers  to  them  are 
scandalotu  and  impertinent;  or  that  the  witness  was  incompetent; 

^  { '*  A  motion  to  snppress  testimoiiy  is,  under  ordinary  drcnmstanoes,  addressed 
vhoUy  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chancellor,  and  is  one  of  those  incidental  Questions  in 
practice,  which  must  rest  mainly  in  discretion  : "  Partridge  v.  Stocker,  86  Yt  110.  \ 

*  ]*'As,  according  to  the  present  nractice "  (English),  "the  examination  is  con- 
ducted by  the  examiner,  and  many  oi  the  objections  formerly  applicable  to  evidence 
are  abolished,  it  can  scarcely  happen  that  cases  for  the  suppression  of  depositiona  wiU 
occur  hereafter  t"  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  8d  Am.  ed.  961.{ 

*  Shaw  9.  Lindsey,  15  Ves.  880. 

«  Anon.,  Ambl.  262,  n.  4  (Blunt's  ed);  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1147. 
1  CSee  anU,  Vol.  I.  §  484.  j 
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or  that  some  irregulariby  has  occarred  ia  relation  to  the  deposi- 
tions. When  the  objection  is  for  either  of  the  two  former  causes, 
it  is  referred  to  a  master  to  ascertain  and  report  the  fact,  and  the 
question  is  presented  to  the  court  upon  exceptions  to  his  report' 
If  the  exceptions  are  sustained,  the  deposition  will  be  suppressed ; 
totally,  if  ^e  objection  goes  to  the  whole,  otherwise  only  as  to 
the  objectionable  part.  Thus,  if  one  interrogatory  alone  is  re- 
ported as  leading,  the  deposition  as  to  that  interrogatory  only 
will  be  suppressed ;  and  if  part  only  of  the  interrogatory  be  lead- 
ing, then  that  part,  and  so  much  of  the  answer  as  is  responsive 
to  it,  will  be  suppressed.'  And  where  depositions  are  suppressed 
because  the  interrogatories  are  leading,  it  is  not  usual  to  grant 
leave  to  re-examine  the  witnesses ;  though  it  will  sometimes  be 
permitted  under  special  circumstances ;  as,  for  example,  where 
the  interrogatories  were  improperly  framed  through  inadvertence, 
and  with  no  improper  design.^  But  no  reference  is  ordinarily 
made  for  impertinerice  cUone^  not  coupled  with  scandal ;  ^  unless  it 
be  on  special  application  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause ;  ^  or  where 
the  impertinence  consists  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  to  dis- 
credit other  witnesses,  without  a  special  order  for  that  pui*pose ; 
in  which  latter  case  there  may  be  a  reference  either  before  or  after 
publication,^  And  where  exceptions  are  taken  after  publication 
and  before  the  hearing,  for  the  incompetency  of  a  witness,  a  special 
application  is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to  exhibit  articles,  stat- 
ing the  facts,  and  praying  leave  to  examine  other  witnesses  to 
establish  the  truth  of  them;  and,  if  the  facts  were  not  known 
until  after  publication,  the  application  will  be  granted.^  The 
eau9e%  which  render  a  witness  incompetent  have  been  considered 
in  a  preceding  volume.^ 

s  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1141,  1148,  5th  Am.  ed.  voL  i.  951, 952,  and  notes. 

•  Ibid.  1148. 

^  Ibid. ;  Lord  Arnndel  v.  Pitt,  AniU.  585. 

•  White  r.  Fnasell,  19  Yea.  113.  And  see  Cocks  v.  Worthington,  2  Atk.  285,  286 ; 
Pyncent  v.  Pyncent,  8  id.  557 ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1049,  1144»  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  L 
895,  951. 

•  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1144 ;  Osmond  v.  Tindall,  Jaa  827. 
7  HUl  V.  Mill,  12  Yes.  407. 

•  Callaghan  v.  Rochfort,  8  Atk.  648 ;  Qass  v.  Stinson,  2  Sumn.  608.  Olgections  to 
the  competency  of  a  witness,  if  known^  and  not  made  at  the  time  of  taking  a  deposi- 
tion under  the  act  of  Congress,  will  be  deemed  to  have  been  waived :  U.  8.  v.  Hair 
Pencils,  1  Paine  400.  So^  where  a  witness,  known  to  be  incompetent,  was  cross- 
examined,  this  is  a  waiver  of  the  objection,  on  the  part  of  the  par^  by  whom  he  was 
croes-ezamined :  Charitable  Corp.  v.  Sutton,  2  Atk.  408;  Ccwp.  of  Sutton  v.  Wilson,. 
1  Vem.  254. 

•  See  ante^  YoL  L,  §§  826-480. 
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§  851.  IrregolarltlM  In  Taking.^  In  regard  to  irregularitie%  in 
the  manner  of  taking  depositions,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken  is  distinctly  prescribed  either 
in  statutes  or  in  rules  of  court,  or  in  both,  it  is  evident  that  any 
departure  from  the  rules  so  prescribed  must  vitiate  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  accordingly,  in  such  cases,  the  deposition  will  be 
suppressed.'  The  irregularities,  when  not  apparent  upon  the  face 
of  the  proceedings,  should  be  shown  to  the  court  by  affidavit. 
But  there  are  other  irregularities,  occasioned  by  a  departure  from 
rules  not  expressed  in  formal  orders,  but  long  recognized  in  chan- 
cery practice,  for  which  also  depositions  will  be  liable  to  be 
suppressed.  Thus,  it  is  a  cause  of  suppression,  if  the  general 
interrogatory  be  not  answered  ;^  if  the  deposition  be  taken  before 
persons,  some  of  whom  are  not  named  in  the  commission ;  ^  if  a 
joint  commission  be  not  executed  by  all  the  commissioners ;  ^  if 
the  cross-interrogatories  be  not  put;^  if  all  proper  interrogato- 

1  rSee  wnU,  Vol.  I.  §§  820,  616,  552.^ 

'  See  anU^  Yol.  I.  §§  820-324,  for  the  manner  in  which  depositions,  in  general,  are 
to  be  taken.  The  peculiarities  of  local  practice  in  the  State  courts  are  foreign  from  the 
design  of  this  work. 

*  Richardson  o.  Golden,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  109 ;  Dodge  v.  Israel,  4  id.  823.  {So 
depositions  taken  after  an  appeal  from  the  lower  court  will  be  suppressed :  Perkins  v. 
Testerment,  8  G.  Gr.  (lowaj  207.  Where  a  defect  or  omission  is  apparent  on  the 
face  of  depositions,  the  usual  practice  in  chancery  is  to  move  to  suppress  them,  bat 
not  to  exclude  them  for  irrelevancy,  or  on  account  of  the  matter  deposed  to :  Yaugine 
V,  Taylor,  18  Ark.  65.  | 

«  Willings  V.  Consequa,  1  Pet  C.  C.  801 ;  Banert  v.  T)9,j^  8  Wash.  C.  C.  248.  So, 
where  it  appeared  that  the  evidence  had  been  taken  by  a  clerk  to  the  commissioners, 
and  the  effect  of  some  of  the  depositions  had  been  communicated  to  the  agent  of  Uie 
other  side :  Lennox  v,  Munnings,  2  Y.  ft  J.  488. 

*  Armstrong  d.  Brown,  1  ^^h.  C.  C.  48. 

*  Gilpins  V.  Consequa,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  184 ;  Bell  o.  Davidson,  ib.  828.  And  see  Davis 
V.  Allen,  14  Pick.  813  ;  Biulis  o.  Cochran,  2  Johns.  417.  But  see,  for  a  qualification 
of  this  rule,  anU^  Yol.  I.  §  554.  The  refusal  of  the  witness  to  be  cross-examined  is  no 
cause  for  suppressing  the  deposition ;  but  is  punishable  as  a  contempt :  Courtenay  r. 
Hoskius,  2  fluss.  258.  The  effect  of  the  want  of  a  cross-examination,  upon  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  deposition,  was  fully  considered  by  Story,  J.,  in  Gass  v,  Stinson,  8  Sum- 
ner 98.  That  case  being  before  a  master,  and  the  plaintiffs  being  desirous  of  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  who  was  dangerously  ill,  a  commissioner  was  agreed  on  by  the 
parties  to  take  his  answen  to  interrogatories;  and  they  were  accordingly  taken  to 
the  interrogatories  filed  by  the  plaintiff ;  no  objection  being  made  to  the  commissioner's 
proceeding  immediately,  upon  those  interrogatories  alone,  until  othen  could  be  filed, 
savine  to  the  defendant  all  other  benefit  of  exception.  The  witness  lived  several 
months  afterwards,  during  which  the  commissioner  proceeded  with  the  examination 
from  iime  to  time,  as  the  witness  was  able  to  bear  it ;  out  before  tiie  filing  of  any  cross- 
interrogatories,  and  after  answering,  on  oath,  all  the  direct  interrogatories,  the  witness 
died.  The  defendant  objected  to  the  admission  of  the  deposition,  for  the  want  of  a 
cross-examination  ;  but  the  master  admitted  it ;  and  for  this  cause,  among  others,  his 
report  was  excepted  to.  The  learned  judge,  on  this  point,  delivered  his  opinion  as 
follows:  ''The  general  rule  at  law  seems  to  be,  that  no  evidence  shaU  be  admitted, 
but  what  is  or  might  be  under  the  examination  of  both  parties.  So  the  doctrine  was 
laid  down  by  Lord  EUenborough,  in  Cazenove  v.  Yaughan  (1  Maule  ft  Selw.  4,  6),  and 
his  Lordship  on  that  occasion  added  :  '  And  it  is  agreeable  to  oommon  sense,  that  what 
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ries  on  either  side  do  not  appear  to  have  been  substantially  an- 

is  imperfect,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  but  balf  an  examination,  shall  not  be  nsed  in  the 
same  way  as  if  it  were  complete.  The  same  principle  seems  recognised  in  Attom^- 
General  v.  Davison  (1  McClel.  k  Yonntte  160).  Bat  neither  of  these  cases  called  mr 
an  explicit  declaration  as  to  what  wonld  be  the  effect  of  a  regular,  direct  examination, 

where  the  party  had  died  before  any  cross-examination.     In v.  Brown  (Hardres 

816),  in  the  case  of  an  ejectment  at  law,  the  question  occurred,  whether  the  examina- 
tion of  a  witness,  taken  de  bene  esse  to  preserve  his  testimony  upon  a  bill  preferred  and 
before  answer,  upon  an  order  of  court,  where  the  witness  died  bidfore  he  could  be  exam- 
ined again,  and  he  being  sick  all  the  mean  time,  so  that  he  could  not  go  to  be  exam- 
ined, was  admissible  on  the  trial  of  the  ejectment ;  and  it  was  ruled,  after  consultation 
with  all  the  judges,  that  it  could  not  be,  'because  it  was  taken  before  issue  joined  in 
the  cause ;  and  he  might  have  been  examined  after.'  From  what  is  said  in  the 
same  book  in  Watf  s  Case  (ib.  382),  it  seems  to  have  been  held,  at  that  time,  that,  if 
witnesses  are  examined  de  bene  esee  before  answer  upon  a  contempt,  such  depositions 
cannot  be  made  use  of  in  any  other  court  but  the  court  only  where  tJiey  were  taken. 
And  the  reason  assigned  is,  '  because  there  was  no  issue  joined,  so  as  there  could  be  a 
legal  examination.'  It  may  well  be  doubted,  if  this  doctnne  would  prevail  in  our  day, 
at  least  in  courts  of  equity.  Indeed,  it  seems  directly  against  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  Kinjofs  Bench  in  C&zenove  v.  Vaughan  (1  Maule  &  &lw.  4,  6) ;  for  in  that  case  it 
was  ruled,  that  a  deposition  tal^en  de  bene  esw,  where  the  party  might  have  cross- 
examined,  and  did  not  do  so,  nor  take  any  step  to  obtain  a  cross-examination,  might 
be  read  in  a  trial  at  law,  the  witness  having  gone  abroad.  On  that  occasion,  the  court 
said :  '  If  the  adverse  party  has  had  liberty  to  cross-examine,  and  has  not  chosen  to 
exercise  it,  the  case  is  tnen  the  same  as  if  he  had  cross-examined ;  otherwise  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  evidence  would  depend  upon  his  pleasure  whether  he  will  cross-examine 
or  not,  which  would  be  a  most  uncertain  and  uivjust  rule.' 

"  But  it  is  the  more  important  to  consider  how  this  matter  stands  in  equilr ;  for, 
although  the  rules  of  evidence  are,  in  general,  the  same  in  equity  as  at  law,  they  are 
far  from  being  universally  so. 

**  It  seems  clear,  that,  in  equity,  a  deposition  is  not,  of  course,  inadmissible  in  evi- 
dence, even  if  there  has  been  no  cross-examination,  and  no  waiver  of  the  right.  Thus, 
if  a  witness,  after  being  examined  on  the  direct  interrogatories,  should  refuse  to  answer 
the  cross-interrogatories,  the  party  producing  the  witness  will  not  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  his  direct  testimony ;  for,  upon  application  to  the  court,  the  witness  would 
have  been  compelled  to  answer.  So  it  was  held  in  Courtenay  v.  Hoskins  (2  Buss.  258). 
But  if  the  witness  should  secrete  himself,  to  avoid  a  cross-examination,  there  the  court 
would,  or  at  least  might,  suppress  the  direct  examination  :  Flowerdav  v,  CoUot  (1  Dick. 
288).  In  such  a  case,  a  cros&examination  is  still  possible ;  and  the  very  conduct  of 
the  witness,  in  secreting  himself,  has  a  just  tendency  to  render  his  direct  examination 
suspicious. 

"  But  where  the  direct  interrogatories  have  been  fully  answered,  and  an  inevitable 
accident  occurs,  which,  without  any  fault  on  either  side,  prevents  a  cross-examination, 
I  do  not  know  that  a  like  rule  has  been  established,  or  that  the  deposition  has  been 
suppressed.  So  far  as  authorities  go,  they  incline  the  other  way.  In  Arundel  v.  Arun- 
del (1  Chan.  90),  the  very  case  occurred.  A  witness  was  examined  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  was  to  be  cross^xamined  for  the  defendant ;  but  before  he  could  be  cross-examined 
he  died.  Tet  the  court  ordered  the  deposition  to  stand.  Copeland  o.  Stanton  (IP. 
Wms.  414)  is  not  an  adverse  authority ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  direct  examination  was 
not  completed,  and  the  witness  had  not  signed  the  deposition,  so  iiEir  as  it  went ;  and, 
the  examination  beinffpostponed  to  another  da^,  he  was  the  next  morning  taken  sud- 
denly iU,  and  died.  The  court  denied  the  motion  to  allow  the  deposition,  as  far  as  it 
had  been  taken.  But  the  court  refused,  because  the  examination  was  imperfect ;  and, 
indeed,  until  the  witness  had  signed  the  examination,  he  was  at  liberty  to  amend  and 
alter  it  in  any  part  In  O'Callaghan  v.  Murphy  (2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  158),  Lord  Redesdale 
allowed  the  deposition  of  a  witness,  whose  examination  had  been  completed,  but  who 
died  before  his  cross-examination  could  be  had,  to  be  read  at  the  hearing ;  deeminff  it 
proper  evidence,  like  the  case  of  a  witness  at  Nisi  Priue^  who,  after  his  examination, 
and  before  his  cross-examination,  should  suddenly  die,  under  which  circumstsnces,  he 
thought,  that  the  party  producing  him  would  not  lose  the  benefit  of  the  evidence  he 
had  already  given.  But  the  want  of  such  crossKSxamination  ought  to  abate  the  force 
of  the  testimony.    However,  the  point  was  not  positively  and  finally  ruled,  as,  upon 

TOL.  m.  —  22 
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Bwered ;  ^  if  tlie  deposition  is  in  tbe  handwriting  of  the  party,  or 
his  agent,  or  his  attorney ;  ^  if  it  is  taken  after  argument  of  the 
cause,  without  a  special  order  ;^  if  it  was  copied  by  the  depo- 
nent in  the  commissioner's  presence,  from  a  paper  which  the  de- 
ponent had  previously  drawn  up  at  a  different  place ;  ^  or  which 
was  otherwise  previously  prepared  ;  ^^  if  the  commissioner  is  found 
to  have  been  the  agent,  attorney,  landlord,  partner,  near  relative, 
or  creditor  of  the  party  in  whose  behalf  he  was  nominated ;  or 
was  otherwise  unfit,  by  reason  of  interest  or  partiality,  to  execute 

examining  the  croas-interrogatories,  they  were  not  fowid  to  apply  to  anything  to  which 
the  witness  had  testified  in  his  direct  examination,  and  therefore  the  deposition  waa 
heU  admissible.  In  Nolan  v.  Shannon  (1  MoUoy  157),  the  Lord  Chancellor  held, 
that  the  direct  examination  of  a  witness  might  be  read  at  the  hearing,  where  a  cross- 
examination  had  been  prevented  bv  his  illness  and  death.  My  own  researches,  and 
those  of  the  counsel,  have  not  enabled  me  to  find  any  other  cases  in  which  the  question 
has  been  raised  ;  and  in  the  latest  book  of  Practice  (1  Smith's  Chan.  Pr.  294),  no  other 
case  is  alluded  to  on  the  subject  than  that  of  Copeland  v.  Stanton  (1  P.  Wms.  414). 
So  that  the  general  doctrine  is  far  from  being  establisbed  in  the  manner  which  the 
argument  for  the  defendant  has  supposed,  and  appears  strongly  to  lead  the  other  way. 

"  But  if  it  were,  I  should  have  no  doubt  that  the  special  circumstances  of  this  case 
would  well  create  an  exception.  The  direct  examination  was  taken  by  consent.  No 
cross-interrogatories  were  ever  filed.  The  witness  lived  several  months  after  the  origi- 
nal  examination  was  begun ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof,  that,  if  the  cross- 
interrogatories  had  been  filed,  they  might  not  have  been  answered.  Under  such 
circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  omission  to  file  the  cross-interrogatories  waa 
at  the  peril  of  the  defenaant.  T  do  not  say  that  he  was  guilty  of  laches.  But  I  put 
it  upon  this,  that,  as  his  own  delay  was  voluntary,  and  the  illness  of  the  witness  weU 
known,  the  other  party  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  his  delay.  His  conduct  either 
amounted  to  a  waiver  of  any  objection  of  this  sort,  or  to  an  election  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  whole  hazard  of  the  chances  of  life.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  case  faUs 
completely  within  the  principles  laid  down  in  Cazenove  v.  Vanghan  (1  Maule  &  Selw. 
4,  6)."  See  8  Sumn.  104-108.  ]So  when  the  plaintiff  was  examined  as  a  witness  in 
the  cause,  and  an  opportunity  was  offered  the  defendant  for  cross-examination,  but  the 
defendant  did  not  then  do  so,  and  afterwards  died  without  cross-examining  tiie  plain- 
tiff it  was  held  that  the  evidence  should  stand  :  Hay's  Appeal,  91  Pa.  St.  265. 

The  affidavit  of  a  witness  who  dies  before  he  can  be  cross-examined  is  admissible, 
unless  the  witness  had  kept  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  cross-examination  :  Davies  v.  Otty, 
34  L.  J.  Chanc.  252.  A  plaintiff  whose  evidence  was  of  ffreat  importance  to  the  issue 
in  the  suit,  made  an  affidavit  which  was  duly  sworn  and  filed.  He  then  died.  No 
notice  of  the  affidavit  was  given  to  the  defendant,  and  they  had  not  cross-examined 
the  plaintiff  upon  it.  The  court  allowed  the  affidavit  to  be  received  at  the  hearing  of 
the  cause  on  motion  for  decree  :  Tanswell  v,  Scurrah.  11  L.  T.  n.  s.  761.  | 

7  Bell  V,  Davidson,  supra.  And  see  Moseley  v.  Moseley,  Cam.  &  Nor.  522.  But, 
if  Rubatantially  answered,  it  is  sufficient :  Nelson  v.  U.  S.,  1  Pet  C.  C.  285,  287. 
Misbehavior  of  the  witness,  in  givinar  his  testimony,  may  also  be  cause  for  suppressing 
it :  Phillips  v.  Thompson,  1  Johns.  Ch.  189,  140.  {A  deposition  is  not  to  be  wholly 
rejected  for  the  omission  of  the  witness  to  answer  a  particular  interrogatory  fully, 
unless  his  answer  is  so  imperfect  or  evasive  as  to  induce  the  court  to  believe  that  he 
wilfully  kept  back  material  facts  within  his  knowledge  :  Stratford  v.  Ames,  8  Allen 
(Mass.)  579.  ( 

8  Moseley  v.  Moseley,  gupra ;  Allen  v.  Rand,  6  Conn.  822 ;  Amory  r.  Fellowes, 
5  Mass.  219,  227  ;  Burtch  v.  Hogge,  Harringt.  Ch.  81.  And  see  Smith  v.  Smith, 
2  Greenl.  408. 

•  Dangerfield  v,  Claiborne,  4  Hen.  &  Munf.  897.  {Or  after  appeal  fh)m  the  lower 
court :  Perkins  v.  Testerment,  8  Iowa  807. } 

1^  U.  S.  r.  Smith,  4  Day  126  ;  Underbill  v.  Van  Cortlandt,  2  Johns.  Ch.  889,  846. 
u  Shaw  V,  Lindsey,  15  Yes.  880.    And  see  4  Inst  279,  ad  calo. 
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the  commission.^  Bat  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  where  a  party  cross- 
examines  a  witness  upon  the  merits,  this,  so  far  as  regards  himself 
alone,  and  not  his  co-parties,  is  a  waiver  of  objection  to  any  pre- 
vious irregularity  in  the  taking  of  the  deposition,  and  of  any  ob- 
jection to  his  competency,  which  was  then  known ;  ^  and  that  all 
objections  to  depositions  which  might  have  been  obviated  by  a  re- 
examination of  the  witness  will  be  considered  as  waived,  unless 
made  before  the  hearing.^^ 

§  352.  Same  Babjeot.  But  though  the  court  is  generally  strict 
in  requiring  a  compliance  with  its  rules  of  practice  in  regard 
to  the  taking  of  depositions ;  yet  where  an  irregularity  has  evi- 
dently arisen  from  mistake,  and  the  party  has  acted  in  good  faith, 

"^  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1076,  1077;  dd  Am.  ed.  927  c;  6th  Am.  ed.  toI.  i.  916,  917. 
In  New  Hampshire  an  uncle  of  the  party  has  been  held  incompetent  to  take  a  deposi- 
tion in  the  caase :  Bean  v.  Quimby,  5  I^.  H.  94.  In  Massachusetts  a  son-in-law  was 
held  competent  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  :  Chandler  v.  Brainard,  14  Pick. 
285.  But  in  both  cases  the  doctrine  of  the  text  was  asserted.  And  see  Lord  Mostyn 
V.  Spencer,  6  Bear.  185  ;  Wood  v.  Cole,  13  Pick.  279;  Coffin  v.  Jones,  ib.  441. 

"  Mechanics'  Bank  «.  Seton,  1  Pet.  299,  807  ;  Bogert  v.  Bogert,  2  Edw.  Ch.  399 ; 
Cass  V.  Stinson,  2  Sumn.  605  ;  Charitable  Corp.  v.  Sutton,  2  Atk.  403 ;  Sutton  v,  Wil- 
son, 1  Vem.  254.  And  see  wnUf  Vol.  I.  §  421.  The  rule  on  this  subject  is,  that  the 
party,  objecting  to  the  com|)etency  of  testimony,  ought  to  take  the  exception  as  soon 
as  the  cause  of  it  comes  to  his  knowledge.  Lord  £ldon  held  that  the  party,  in  such 
case,  was  bound  to  make  it  reasonably  clear  that,  at  the  date  of  the  examination  of  the 
witness,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  objection ;  otherwise,  he  would  be  deemed  to 
have  waived  it :  Vaughan  v.  w  orrall,  2  Swanst.  400.  The  reason  of  the  rule,  and  its 
qualification  in  equity,  were  thus  stated  by  Sir  William  Grant,  M.  R.,  in  Moorhouse 
V,  De  Passou,  19  Yes.  484 :  **  At  law,  a  party  waives  any  objection  to  the  competence 
of  a  witness  by  pursuing  his  cross-examination,  after  the  witness  appears  to  be  inter- 
ested. Formerly,  the  inquiry,  whether  a  witness  was  interested,  could  be  made  only 
upon  the  voir  dire ;  now,  if  the  interest  comes  out  at  any  period,  his  evidence  is  re- 
jected. Here  there  is  no  such  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  competence  of  the 
witness  by  the  voir  dire;  and,  until  the  depositions  are  published,  it  cannot  be  known 
whether  the  witness  has,  or  has  not,  admitted  the  fact  upon  which  the  objection  arises. 
The  waiver  at  law  arises  from  pursuing  the  examination,  after  the  objection  to  the 
competence  of  the  witness  is  known  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  an  unknown  objec- 
tion can  be  waived.  The  witness  may  deny  all  interest  in  the  cause ;  and,  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  is  competent,  it  may  be  very  material  to  the  other  party  to  cross- 
examine  him.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  principle  leads  to  this  conclusion,  that 
in  equity  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  having  given  an 
answer  to  an  interrogatory,  showing  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  cause,  cannot  amount 
to  a  waiver  of  the  objection  to  his  comrtetence."  The  exhibition  of  articles  to  discredit 
a  witness  is  also  held  a  waiver  of  any  oDJection  on  the  ground  of  irregularity  in  taking 
the  deposition :  Malone  v,  Morris,  2  Moll.  824. 

u  KimbaU  v.  Cook,  1  Gilm.  423.  In  Underbill  v.  Tan  Cortlandt,  2  Johns.  Ch. 
839,  it  appeared  by  the  examiner's  certificate,  that  the  examination  commenced  June 
28,  and  was  contmued  to  July  5,  and  for  this  cause  it  was  moved  to  suppress  the 
deposition  ;  but  the  motion  was  refused  by  Chancellor  Kent,  who  observed  that  ''It 
would  seem  to  be  too  rigorous,  when  the  other  party  has  hsid  the  benefit  of  a  cross- 
examination,  and  has  not  raised  the  objection  until  the  hearing,  when  no  re-examination 
can  be  had,  and  when  no  ill  use  is  stated  to  have  been  made  of  the  irregularity.  The 
question  whether  the  deposition  shall  be  suppressed,  is  a  matter  of  discretion ;  and  in 
Hamond's  Case,  Dick.  50,  and  in  Debrox's  Case,  cited  1  P.  Wms.  415,  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  witness,  examined  after  publication,  was  admitted ;  in  the  one  case,  because 
the  opposite  party  had  cross-examined,  and,  in  the  other,  becanae  the  testimony  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  forever :  2  Johns.  Ch.  345. 
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it  will  permit  the  depowtion  to  gtand;  and  thiB,  especially,  where 
the  other  party  has  done  anything  which  may  have  sanctioned  the 
proceeding.^  In  such  cases,  if  the  mistake  is  capable  of  cor- 
rection in  court,  or  can  be  otherwise  relieved,  the  court,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, will  either  amend  the  deposition^  or  otherwise  afford  the 
appropriate  remedy.^  Thus,  where,  after  the  examination  of  the 
plaintiff's  witnesses,  under  a  commission,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  title  of  the  cause  was  accidentally  mistaken  in  the  commission, 
the  court  refused  to  suppress  the  depositions,  but  ordered  the  clerk 
to  amend  the  commission  in  that  particular,  and  granted  a  new 
commission  for  the  examination  of  the  defendant's  witnesses.' 
So,  where  a  witness  was  inadvertently  examined  and  cross-exam- 
ined, two  days  after  pvhlication^  the  court  refused  to  suppress  the 
deposition.^  So  where  depositions  were  taken  abroad,  and  the 
commissioners  refused  to  allow  the  defendant  a  reasonable  time  to 
prepare  cross-interrogatories,  the  court  would  not  suppress  the 
depositions,  but  granted  the  defendant  a  new  commission,  to  other 
commissioners,  for  the  cross-examination  of  the  plaintiff's  wit- 
nesses, and  the  examination  of  his  own.'  And  here  it  may  be 
added,  that,  though  it  is  a  general  rule  that  depositions  once  sup- 
pressed cannot  be  used  in  the  same  cause,  yet,  where  the  objection 
does  not  go  to  the  competency  of  the  witness,  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  witness  could  not  be  examined  again,  the  order  of  sup- 
pression does  not  go  the  length  of  preventing  the  court  from  after- 
wards directing  that  the  deposition  may  be  opened,  if  necessity 
should  require  that  the  rule  be  dispensed  with.^ 

§  858.  2.  Objaotioiui  at  the  Hearing.  The  causes  already  men- 
tioned, for  which  depositions  may  be  suppressed  before  the  hear- 
ing, may  also  be  shown  at  the  hearing  with  the  same  effect 
But  we  have  seen  the  reluctance  of  the  court  to  suffer  testimony 

1  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1146, 1146,  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  L  950,  951.  {"A  deposition *oiigbt 
not  to  be  sappressed  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  rules  in  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
uulesa  such  failure  proceeds  from  bad  faith,  rather  than  from  accident  and  mistake  * " 
Partridge  v,  Stocker,  86  Vt.  109.  | 

'  See  as  to  amending  depositions,  iuprct,  §  847. 

■  Robert  v.  Millechamp,  1  Dick.  22.  And  see  O'Hara  v.  Creagh,  2  Irish  Eq.  419. 
{If  affidavits  are  taken  before  the  suit  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  is  commenced, 
they  should  not  be  entitled  at  aU :  Sterrick  v.  Pugsley,  1  Flip.  C.  C.  850.  { 

*  Hamond  v, ,  1  Dick.  50.    So  where  the  depositions  were  taken  during  an 

abatement  of  the  suit,  the  fact  not  being  known  at  the  time :  Sinclair  v.  James. 
1  Dick.  277. 

*  Campbell  v.  Scougall,  19  Yes.  552.  For  other  instances  see  Carre  v,  Bowyer, 
3  Swanst  857 ;  Lincoln  v,  Wright,  4  Beay.  166  ;  Pearson  r.  Rowland,  2  Swanst  266. 

*  Shaw  V.  Lindfleyi  15  Yes.  881,  per  Ld.  Eldon. 
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to  be  lost^  by  any  accidental  defect  or  irregularity,  not  going  to 
the  merits,  and  capable  of  supply  or  amendment ;  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  its  discretionary  powers  will  be  exerted  to  cure 
defects  and  prevent  the  delay  of  justice.  Hence  it  is  that  objec- 
tions capable  of  being  obviated  in  any  of  the  modes  we  have 
mentioned,  either  by  amendment  in  open  court  or  by  a  new 
commission,  new  interrogatories  or  a  re-examination,  are  seldom 
made  at  so  late  a  stage  of  the  cause  as  the  hearing ;  the  usual 
effect  being  unnecessarily  to  increase  the  expense,  and  to  cause 
delay,  —  circumstances  which  the  judge  may  not  fail  to  notice, 
to  the  party's  disadvantage,  in  the  subsequent  disposition  of  the 
cause.  The  objections  usually  taken  at  the  hearing  are  there- 
fore those  only  which  were  until  then  undiscovered,  or  incapable 
of  being  accurately  weighed,  or  which,  if  sustained,  are  finally 
fatal  to  the  testimony.  Of  this  nature  are  deficiencies  in  the 
amount  of  the  proof  required  to  overbalance  the  weight  of  the 
answer;  impertinence  or  irrelevancy  of  the  testimony;  its 
inadmissibility  to  control  the  documentary  or  other  written  evi- 
dence in  the  cause,  or  to  supply  its  absence ;  its  inferior  nature 
to  that  which  is  required ;  and  the  incompetency  of  the  witnesses 
to  testify,  either  generally  in  the  cause,  or  only  to  particular 
parts  of  the  matters  in  issue.  ^  Some  of  these  subjects,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  treated  in  a  preceding  volume,  will  not  here  be 
discussed;  our  present  object  being  confined  to  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  proceedings  in  equity. 

§  854.  Quantity  of  Proof.  And,  pr^st^  in  regard  to  the  qmoLntiiy 
of  proof  required  to  overbalance  the  answer.  We  have  already 
seen  ^  that,  where  the  answer  is  responsive  to  the  allegations  in 
the  bill,  and  contains  clear  and  positive  denials  thereof,  it  must 
prevail ;  unless  it  is  overcome  by  the  testimony  of  one  positive 
witness,  with  other  adminicular  proofs  sufficient  to  overbalance 
it^  or  by  circumstances  alone  sufficient  for  that  purpose.     This 

S  {Wmiams  V.  VneUmd,  80  N.  J.  Eq.  576 ;  Atlantic,  etc.  Co.  o.  Fitzpatrick,  2  Gray 
(HaM.)  279 ;  Whitney  v.  Heywoo<l,  6  Cash.  (Maae.)  82 ;  Lord  v.  Moore,  87  Me.  208; 
HeUman  «.  Wright,  1  Wy.  Terr.  190  ;  Fielding  «.  Lahena,  2  Abb.  (N.  T.)  App.  Dec. 
111. 

Oljeotions  baaed  on  irregnlarities  in  the  manner  of  taking  the  depoeitions,  if  dia- 
oorered  before  the  hearing,  should  be  brooght  to  the  notice  of  the  court  by  a  motion 
to  fuppreaa  tiie  depositions :  Doane  o.  Olenn,  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  88 ;  Eslava  v.  Mazange, 
1  Wooda  C.  C.  628;  Vilmar  v,  Schall,  61  N.  Y.  564.  | 

^  Afpro,  I  289.  See  also  anU,  Vol.  I.  {  260;  Alam  o.  Jourdan,  1  Yem.  161 :  Mor- 
timer V.  Orchard,  2  Yes.  Jun.  244 ;  Walton  «.  Hobbs,  2  Atk.  19 ;  Smith  v.  Brush, 
1  Johns.  Ch.  461 ;  2  Poth.  ObL  App.  No.  16,  by  Evans,  pp.  286-242. 
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rule,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin  or  principle,  is  now 
perfectly  well  settled  as  a  rule  of  evidence  in  chancery.  The 
testimony  of  a  single  witness,  however,  is  not  in  such  cases 
utterly  rejected ;  but  when  it  is  made  apparent  to  the  court  that 
the  positive  answer  is  opposed  only  by  the  oath  of  a  single 
witness,  unaided  by  corroborating  circumstances,  the  opposing 
testimony  is  simply  treated  as  insufficient,  but  is  not  suppressed ; 
for  the  court  will  still  so  far  lay  stress  upon  it,  as  it  serves  to 
explain  any  collateral  circumstances,^  and  the  circumstances, 
thus  explained,  may  react  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  evidence  by 
the  operation  of  the  rule,  that  one  witness,  with  corroborating 
circumstances,  may  prevail  against  the  answer.' 

§  855.  Zrrelevanoy,  Impertinenoe,  Immateriality.  Secondly^  as 
to  the  objection  that  the  evidence  is  impertiiMnt  or  irrelevant 
or  immaieridlj  terms  which,  in  legal  estimation  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  are  generally  treated  as  synonymous ;  the  char- 
acter of  this  kind  of  testimony,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
rejected  at  law,  have  already  been  sufBciently  considered.^  It 
is  unimportant  whether  the  evidence  relates  to  matters  not 
contained  in  the  pleadings ;  or  to  matters  admitted  in  the  plead- 
ings and  therefore  not  in  issue  or  to  matters  which,  though  in 
issue,  are  immaterial  to  the  controversy,  and  therefore  not  requi- 
site to  be  decided :  as  in  either  case  it  is  equally  open  to  objec- 
tion. And  the  rule  in  equity  is  substantially  the  same  as  at  law. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  matters  not  contained  in  the  pleadingSj  where 
the  bill  was  for  specific  performance  of  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate,  by  bidding  it  off  at  auction,  and  the  defence 
was  that  puffers  were  employed,  proof  of  the  additional  fact,  that 
the  auctioneer  declared  that  no  bidder  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
was  present,  was  rejected.^  So,  where  the  bill  was  to  set  aside 
a  sale,  on  the  ground  of  fraud  practised  by  the  defendant  against 
the  plaintiff,  evidence  that  the  defendant  was  the  plaintiff's 

*'  Anon.,  8  Atk.  270 ;  £.  Ind.  Co.  v.  Donald,  9  Ves.  288. 

8  Gresley,  Ea.  Ev.  pp.  4,  227. 

1  AnU,  Vol.  I.  §§  id-55.  And  see  Cowan  r.  Price,  1  Bibb  178 ;  Langdon  v.  God- 
dard,  2  Stoiy  267  ;  Enibb  v.  Dixon,  1  Rand.  249 ;  Contee  v.  Dawson,  2  Bland  264 ; 
Piatt  V.  Vattier,  9  Pet.  405.  Proofs  without  allegations,  and  allegations  without  proof, 
are  alike  to  be  disregarded :  Hunt  v.  Daniel,  6  J.  J.  Marsh.  898.  {If  any  incompetent 
evidence  is  admitted  to  go  before  the  jury  when  the  court  has  directed  the  trial  of  an 
issue  by  a  jury,  and  there  is  sufficient  eyidence  to  base  a  decree  upon,  without  taking 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  into  account,  a  decree  will  not  be  disturbed  oy  reason  of  the  ad- 
mission of  such  incompetent  evidence  before  the  jury :  Steptoe  v,  PoUaxd,  80  Gratt 
(Va.)689.} 

«  Smith  V.  Clark,  12  Ves.  477,  480. 
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attorney  at  the  time  of  sale,  as  the  fact  from  which  the  fraud 
was  to  be  inferred,  was  rejected,  because  not  stated  in  the  bill.' 

§  856.  PaiticiUarltsr  in  Pleading ;  Bpecifio  Faots.  It  is  not 
necessoTi/f  however,  that  aU  the  specific  facts  to  be  proved  should 
be  stated  in  the  pleadings :  it  is  sufficient  that  their  character 
be  so  far  indicated  by  the  pleadings  as  to  prevent  any  surprise 
on  the  other  party;  and  hence  it  is  that  circumstances,  not 
specifically  alleged,  may  often  be  proved  under  general  allega- 
tions.  Thus,  for  example,  where  there  is  a  general  allegation 
that  a  person  is  insane,  or  is  hcAitually  drunken^  or  is  of  a  lewd 
and  infamous  character;  evidence  of  particular  instances  of  the 
kind  of  character,  thus  generally  alleged,  is  admissible.^  So, 
where  the  bill  was  for  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  to 
continue  the  plaintiff  in  an  office,  and  in  the  answer  it  was 
alleged  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  accounted  for  divers  fees  which 
he  had  received  by  virtue  of  the  office,  and  had  concealed  several 
instruments  and  writings  belonging  to  the  office;  evidence  of 
particular  instances  and  acts  of  the  misbehavior  alleged  was 
admitted.'  And  where,  in  a  bill  by  an  executor  for  relief 
against  certain  bonds  given  by  the  testator,  alleged  to  have 
been  extorted  from  him  by  threats  and  menaces  and  by  undue 
means,  and  not  for  any  real  debt,  it  was  answered  that  the 
bonds  were  for  money  lent  and  for  other  debts ;  evidence  that 
the  defendant  was  a  c(ymm<m  harlot,  and  that  the  bonds  were 
given  ex  turpi  causa,  was  held  admissible.'  But  the  general 
allegation,  in  cases  of  this  class,  must  be  so  far  specific  as  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  particular  facts  intended  to  be  proved. 
Therefore,  where,  to  a  bill  by  the  wife,  against  her  husband, 
for  the  specific  performance  of  marriage  articles,  the  defendant 
answered  that  the  wife  had  withdrawn  herself  from  him,  and 
had  lived  separately,  and  very  much  misbehaved  herself;  evidence 
of  particular  acts  of  adultery  was  held  inadmissible,  as  not  being 
with  sufficient  distinctness  put  in  issue  by  so  general  a  charge.* 

8  857.    Xhrldenoe    by    Way    of  Xndaoement.      But   it   does   not 

follow  that  evidence,  inadmissible  as  direct  testimony,  is  there- 

•  WUliama  v.  Llewellyn,  2  Y.  &  J.  68. 

^  Whaley  v.  Norton,  1  Vem.  484;  Clark  p.  Periam,  2  Atk.  887;  Carew  v,  John- 
iton,  2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  280, 

•  Wheeler  v.  Trotter,  8  Swanst.  174,  n. 

•  Matthew  ».  Hanbury,  2  Vem.  187. 

«  Sidney  v.  Sidney,  8  P.  Wma.  269,  276. 
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f ore  to  be  utterly  rejected ;  for  such  evidence  may  sometimes  be 
admitted  in  proof  of  collateral  facts,  leading  by  way  of  inducement 
to  the  matter  directly  in  issue.  Thus,  in  a  bill  to  impeach  an 
award,  testimony  relating  to  the  merits,  though  on  general 
grounds  inadmissible,  may  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
light  on  the  conduct  of  tiie  arbitrators.^  So  in  a  bill  by  the 
vendee,  to  set  aside  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  on 
the  ground  of  fraudulent  misrepresentations  by  the  vendor,  evi- 
dence of  the  like  misrepresentations,  contemporaneously  made  to 
others,  is  admissible  in  proof  of  the  alleged  fraudulent  design.' 
And,  on  a  kindred  principle,  facts  apparently  irrelevant  may 
sometimes  be  shown,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  more 
general  state  of  things,  involving  the  matter  in  issue;  as,  for 
example,  where  acts  of  ownership  exercised  in  one  spot  have 
been  admitted  to  prove  a  right  in  another,  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility being  first  made  out  that  both  were  once  parcels  of  the 
same  estate  belonging  to  one  owner,  and  subject  to  one  and  the 
same  burden.^ 

§  858.  Facts  admitted  in  Pleadings.  In  regard  to  facts  already 
admitted  in  the  pleadings^  evidence  in  proof  or  disproof  of  which 
is  therefore  inadmissible,  the  rule  applies  only  where  the  admis- 
sion is  full  and  unequivocal,  and  therefore  conclusive  upon  the 
party ;  and  this  will  be  determined  by  the  court,  in  its  discre- 
tion, upon  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.^ 

§  859.  Beoondary  Bvidenoe.  Thirdly^  as  to  the  objection,  that 
t]^e  evidence  offered  is  inadmissible  as  a  substitute  for  better  evi- 
dence, alleged  to  exist  or  to  control  the  effect  of  a  writing.  The 
subject  of  primary  and  secondary  evidence,  and  the  duty  of  the 
party  to  produce  the  best  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits,  having  been  treated  in  a  preceding  volume,^  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  the  principles  and  distinctions 
there  stated  are  recognized  as  well  in  equity  as  at  law.  In 
some  cases,  however,  which  fall  under  the  maxim,  ^  Omnia 
prsesumimtur,  in  odium  spoliatoris, "  courts  of  equity  will  go 

1  Goodman  v,  Bayers,  2  J.  &  W.  259.  For  the  applicatioii  of  a  similar  principle  at 
law,  see  Qibson  v.  Hunter,  2  H.  Bl.  288;  Bottomley  v.  U.  S.,  1  Story  14^145; 
Crocker  v.  Lewis,  8  Sumn.  1  ;  supra,  §  15. 

>  Bradley  v.  Chase,  9  Shepl.  611. 

*  Gresley,  £q.  Evid.  p.  236 ;  Tyrwhitt  v.  Wynne,  2  B.  &  A.  554.  And  see  anU^ 
YoL  I.  §  52. 

1  Gresley,  Eq.  Eyid.  pp.  287,  288. 

1  Ante,  VoL  I.  §S  82-97, 105,  161, 168,  [563  a  et  teq,2 
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beyond  courts  of  law,  in  giving  relief,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
flexibility  of  their  modes  of  remedy.  Thus,  where  the  king  had 
a  good  title  in  reversion  at  law,  as  against  the  heir  in  tail,  but 
^the  deeds  whereby  the  estate  was  to  come  to  him  were  not 
extant,  but  very  vehememUy  suspieums  to  have  been  suppressed 
and  withholden  by  some  under  whom  the  defendants  claimed ; " 
it  was  decreed,  that  the  king  should  hold  and  enjoy  the  land 
untU  the  defendants  should  produce  the  deeds.^ 

§  860.  Parol  Bridenoe  to  control  "Writing.  In  regard  to  the 
admiesibUitif  of  parol  evidence  to  control  the  effect  of  a  writing^ 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  rule,  subject  to  the  modifications 
which  were  stated  under  it,^  is  inflexible,  that  extrinsic  verbal 
evidence  is  not  admissible,  at  law,  to  contradict  or  alter  a  written 
instrument  In  equity,  the  same  general  doctrine  is  admitted ; 
subject,  however,  to  certain  other  modifications,  necessarily 
required  for  that  relief  which  equity  alone  can  afford.  For 
equity  relieves,  not  only  against  fraud,  but  against  accidents 
and  the  mistakes  of  parties;  and  whenever  a  written  instru- 
ment, in  its  terms,  stands  in  the  way  of  this  relief,  it  is  obvious 
that  parol  evidence  ought  to  be  admitted,  to  show  that  the 
instrument  does  not  express  the  intention  of  the  parties,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  control  its  written  language  by  the  oral  language 
of  trutk  It  may  express  more,  or  less,  than  one  of  the  parties 
intended;  or,  it  may  express  something  different  from  that 
which  they  both  intended :  in  either  of  which  cases,  and  in  cer- 
tain relations  of  the  parties  before  the  court,  parol  evidence  of 
the  fact  is  admissible  as  indispensable  to  the  relief.^    The  prin- 

'  R.  V.  Anmdely  Hob.  109,  commented  on,  2  P.  Wms.  748.  And  aee  Dakton  o. 
Coatsworth,  1  id.  781,  and  caaea  there  coUected ;  Saltern  v.  Melhiuahy  AmbL  247 ; 


ofnU,  VoL  I.  S  87. 
ol.  I.  H 

'  lit  haa  been  held  that  when  the  relief  aonght  ia  the  reformation  of  a  oontract,  no 


1  Ante,  Vol.  I.  {{  275-805. 


mistake  will  be  corrected  which  was  not  a  matual  mistake,  and  that  the  instroment  will 
only  be  reformed  ao  aa  to  express  those  terms  of  the  contract  which  were  mutually 
agreed  upon :  Dulany  v.  Rogers,  50  Md.  524 ;  National  Ina.  Co.  v.  Crane,  16  id.  260 ; 
Parsons  v.  Bignold,  15  L.  J.  N.  s.  Ch.  879;  Humphreys  o.  Hurtt,  20  Hun  (N.  Y.)  898 ; 
Petesch  o.  Hambach,  48  Wis.  448 ;  Schoonover  v.  Dougherty,  65  Ind.  468 ;  Hanrey  v. 
U.  S.,  18  Ct.  of  CL  822 ;  Ramsey  v.  Smith,  82  N.  J.  Eq.  28 ;  Mead  v.  Westchester  Firs 
Ins.  Co.,  64  N.  T.  458;  Ranney  v.  McMullen,  5  Abb.  (N.  Y.)  N.  C.  246;  Harter  v, 
Christoph,  82  Wis.  248.  See  potty  §  868.  If,  however,  before  the  contract  ia  made, 
there  is  a  mistake  of  one  party  aa  to  a  material  fact,  and  the  other  party,  knowing  the 
mistake  of  the  first,  and  intending  to  take  advantage  of  it,  enters  the  contract,  these 
facta  amount  to  a  ftaud,  and  the  oourt  of  equity  will  reform  the  contract:  Bryce  v. 
LoriUard  Fire  Ina.  Co.,  55  N.  Y.  240.  Any  mistake  which  ia  proved  to  be  a  mere 
clerical  error  in  reducing  a  contract,  judgment,  etc,  to  writing  may  be  corrected  in 
equity :  Pitcher  v.  Hennessey,  48  id.  415 ;  Huss  p.  Moms,  68  Pa.  St  867 ;  Nixon 
V.  Caico^  28  Miss.  414  ;  Ward  v.  Allen»  28  6a.  74.{ 
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ciple  upon  which  sach  evidence  is  admitted  is,  not  that  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  to  violate  a  sound  rule  of  law 
by  contradicting  a  valid  instrument  which  expresses  the  intent 
and  agreement  of  the  parties;  but,  that  the  evidence  goes  to 
show,  that,  by  accident  or  mistake,  the  instrument  does  not 
express  their  meaning  and  intent;  and  to  establish  an  equity, 
dehors  the  instrument,  by  proving  the  existence  of  circumstances 
entitling  the  party  to  more  relief  than  he  can  have  at  law,  or 
rendering  it  inequitable  that  the  instrument  should  stand  as  the 
true  exponent  of  his  meaning.  These  facts  being  first  estab- 
lished,^ as  independent  grounds  of  equitable  relief,  the  court,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  peculiar  functions  as  a  court  of  equity,  will 
proceed  to  afford  that  relief,  and,  as  incidental  to  or  a  part  of 
such  relief,  will  decree  that  the  instrument  be  so  reformed  as  to 
express  what  the  parties  actually  meant  to  express,  or  that  it  be 
cancelled,  or  held  void,  or  that  the  obligor  be  absolved  from  its 
specific  performance,  as  the  case  may  require.^ 

*  I  The  party  who  asserts  a  mistake  has  the  harden  of  provinff  it,  and  he  must  make 
it  plain  to  the  court  that  such  a  mistake  exists.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  role 
OS  to  the  amount  of  evidence  which  will  be  required  to  satisfy  a  court  of  equity  of  the 
existence  of  any  facts.  The  court  is  not  bound  by  any  of  the  common-law  rules  as  to 
preponderance  of  evidence  or  reasonable  doubt,  but  soes  on  the  old  principle  that  in  any 
equitv  cause  the  conscience  of  the  Chancellor  must  oe  satisfied.  It  is,  however,  estab- 
lished by  the  decisions  in  Chancery  that  some  facts  reouire  more  proof  than  others. 
The  existence  of  a  mistake  in  a  contract  is  such  a  fact,  ana  the  courts  have  often  indicated 
by  their  language  what  relative  degree  of  proof  they  require.  Thus  it  has  been  said 
that  the  proof  must  be  such  as  wilfstrike  aU  minds  alike,  as  being  unquestionable,  and 
free  from  reasonable  doubt :  Tucker  «.  Madden,  44  Maine,  206 ;  Hileman  v.  Wright, 
9  Ind.  126 ;  Davidson  v.  Greer,  3  Sneed  (Tenn.)  384 ;  Kuffner  v.  McConnel,  17  IIL 
212  ;  Linn  v.  Barkey,  7  Ind.  69.  See  Leuty  v.  Hillas,  2  De  6.  &  J.  110 ;  Bunce  v. 
Agee,  47  Mo.  270.  So  it  has  been  said  that  the  mistake  should  be  proved  as  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  as  if  it  were  admitted  by  the  other  party  (Ford  v.  Joyces 
78  N.  Y.  618),  or  that  it  should  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  (Muller  v.  Bhu- 
man,  62  Ga.  832  ;  Hinton  v.  Citizens'  M.  Ids.  Co.,  68  Ala.  488),  or  by  clear  and  satis- 
factory proof :  Remillard  v.  Prescott,  8  Or.  37 ;  McCoy  v.  Bay  ley,  ib.  196.  No  more 
definite  rule,  however,  can  be  laid  down  than  that  the  amount  of  proof  required  in  each 
case  must  depend  upon  its  circumstances,  but  the  mistake  must  oe  clearly  proved  by 
the  evidence :  Sable  v.  Maloney,  48  Wis.  331 ;  Harvey  v.  IT.  S.,  18  Ct  or  CI.  322  ; 
Rowley  «.  Flannelly,  80  N.  J.  Eq.  612;  McDonell  v.  MilhoUand,  48  Md.  540;  Mead 
i;.  West  Chester  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  64  N.  Y.  453  ;  Tripp  v.  Hasoeig,  20  Mich.  254  ;  Hunter  v, 
Bilyeu,  30  111.  228  ;  Weidebusch  o.  Hartensfcein,  12  W.  Va.  760 ;  Reese  v.  Wyman, 
9Ga.  430  ;  Leitensdorfer  v.  Delphy,  15  Mo.  160  ;  Hervey  v.  Savery,  48  Iowa  313  ; 
Lockhart  v.  Cameron,  29  Ala.  855 ;  Davidson  v.  Greer,  3  Sneed  (Tenn.)  384 ;  City 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  Veeder,  17  Ohio  385 ;  Tucker  v.  Madden,  44  Me.  206 ;  Linn  v.  Barkey, 
7  Ind.  69;  Hileman  v.  Wright,  9  id.  126;  Ruffner  v.  McConnel,  17  111.  212.1 

*  This  important  distinction  was  adverted  to  by  Lord  Thurlow,  in  the  case  of  Im- 
ham  V.  Child,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  92,  and  was  afterwards  more  fully  expounded  by  Lord 
Eldon,  in  Townshend  (Marq.)  o.  Stangroom,  6  Yes.  828,  in  the  following  terms :  "  It 
cannot  be  said,  that  because  the  legal  import  of  a  written  agreement  cannot  be  varied 
by  parol  evidence,  intended  to  give  it  another  sense,  therefore  in  equity,  when  once  the 
court  is  in  possession  of  the  le^  sense,  there  is  nothing  more  to  inouire  into.  Fraud 
is  a  distinct  case,  and  perhaps  more  examinable  at  law ;  but  all  the  doctrine  of  the 
court,  as  to  cases  of  unconscionable  agreements,  hard  agreements,  agreemente  entered 
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§  361.  Bills  for  Spedflo  Performance.  Therefore,  where  the 
bill  is  for  the  ipeeific  f&rformanee  of  a  contract  in  writing,  parol 

into  by  mistake  or  saTpruie,  which  therefore  the  conrt  will  not  execute,  mast  be  struck 
out,  if  it  is  true,  that,  because  parol  evidence  should  not  be  admitted  at  law,  therefore 
it  shall  not  be  admitted  in  equity  upon  the  question,  whether,  admitting  the  agree- 
ment to  be  such  as  at  law  it  is  said  to  oe,  the  party  shall  have  a  specific  execution,  or 
be  left  to  that  court,  in  which,  it  is  admitted,  parol  evidence  cannot  be  introduced. 
A  very  small  reseaivh  into  the  cases  will  show  general  indications  by  judges  in  eauity, 
that  that  has  not  been  supposed  to  be  the  law  of  this  court.  In  Henkle  v.  Royal  Ex- 
change Assurance  Co.  (1  Yes.  817),  the  court  did  not  rectify  the  policy  of  insurance  ; 
but  they  did  not  refuse  to  do  so  upon  a  notion,  that,  such  lieing  the  legal  effect  of  it, 
therefore  this  court  could  not  interfere ;  and  Lord  Hardwicke  says  expressly,  there  is 
no  doubt  the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  relieve  in  respect  of  a  plain  mistake  in  contracts 
in  writing,  as  well  as  against  frauds  in  contracts  ;  so  that  if  reduced  into  writing  con- 
trary to  %e  intent  of  the  parties,  on  proper  proof,  that  would  be  rectified.  This  is 
loose  in  one  sense,  leaving  it  to  every  judge  to  say  whether  the  proof  is  that  proper 
proof  that  ought  to  satisfy  him ;  and  every  judge  who  sits  here  any  time  must  mis- 
carry in  some  of  the  cases,  when  acting  upon  such  a  principle^  Lord  Hardwicke,  say- 
ing the  proof  ought  to  be  the  strongest  possible,  leaves  a  weighty  caution  to  future 
judges.  This  inconvenience  belongs  to  the  administration  of  justice,  that  the  minds 
of  mfferent  men  will  differ  upon  the  result  of  the  evidence ;  which  may  lead  to  different 
decisions  upon  the  same  case.  In  Lady  Shelbume  9.  Lord  Inchiquin  (l  Bro.  C.  C.  338), 
it  is  clear  Lord  Thurlow  was  influenced  by  this,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  court ;  saving 
(1  Bro.  C.  C.  341),  it  was  impossible  to  refuse,  as  incompetent,  parol  evidence  which 
goes  to  prove  that  the  words  taken  down  in  writing  were  contnuy  to  the  concurrent 
intention  of  all  parties :  but  he  also  thought  it  was  to  be  of  the  highest  nature  ;  for  he 
adds  that  it  must  be  irrefragable  evidence.  He  therefore  seems  to  say,  that  the  proof 
must  satisfy  the  court  what  was  the  concurrent  intention  of  all  parties ;  and  it  must 
never  be  forgot  to  what  extent  the  defendant,  one  of  the  parties,  admits  or  denies  the 
intention.  Lord  Thnrlow  saying  the  evidence  must  be  strong,  and  admitting  the 
difficulty  of  finding  such  evidence,  saya^  he  does  not  think  it  can  be  lejectMl  as 
incompetent 

"  I  do  not  go  through  all  the  cases,  as  they  are  all  referred  to  in  one  or  two  of  the 
last.  In  Rich  v.  Jack^n,  there  is  a  reference  to  Joyues  v.  Statham,  and  a  note  of  that 
case  preserved  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  manuscript.  He  states  the  proposition  in  the  very 
terms :  that  he  shall  not  confine  the  evidence  to  fraud  ;  that  it  is  admissible  to  mistake 
and  surprise  ;  and  it  is  very  singular,  if  the  court  wUl  take  a  moral  jurisdiction  at  all, 
that  it  should  not  be  capable  of  being  applied  to  those  cases ;  for  in  a  moral  view  there 
is  very  little  difference  oetween  caUing  for  the  execution  of  an  agreement  obtained  by 
fraud,  which  creates  a  surprise  upon  the  other  party,  and  desiring  the  execution  of  an 
agreement  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  have  been  obtained  by  surprise.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  report  of  Joynes  v.  Statham,  and  conceive  Lord  Hardwicke  to  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  evidence  is  not  admissible  in  such  cases ;  though  I  agree  with 
Lord  Rosslyn  that  the  report  is  inaccurate.  Lord  Rosslyn  expressly  takes  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  person  coming  into  this  court,  desiring  that  a  new  term  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  an  agreement,  and  a  person  admitting  the  agreement,  but  resisting  the 
execution  of  it  by  making  out  a  case  of  surprise.  If  that  is  made  out,  the  court  will 
not  say  the  agreement  has  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  is  put  upon  it ;  but 
supposing  it  to  have  that  meaning,  under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  not  so  much  of 
course  that  this  court  will  specifically  execute  it.  The  court  must  be  satisfied,  that 
under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  equitable  to  give  more  relief  than  the  plaintiff  can 
have  at  law ;  and  that  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  Twining  v.  Morrice  (2  Bro.  C. 
C.  326).  In  that  case,  it  was  impossible  to  impute  fraud,  mistake,  or  negligence  ;  but 
Lord  Kenyon  was  satisfied  the  agreement  was  obtained  by  surprise  upon  ui&d  persons, 
which  therefore  it  was  unconscientious  to  execute  against  the  other  party  interested  in 
the  question.  It  has  been  decided  frequently  at  law,  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  puffer  at  an  auction.  That,  whetner  right  or  wrong,  has  been  much  disputed  here 
(Conolly  V.  Parsons,  3  Ves.  Jr.  625,  n.).  In  that  case,  we  contended  tnat  all  the 
parties  in  the  room  ought  to  know  the  law.  Lord  Kenyon  would  not  hear  us  upon 
that ;  and  I  do  not  much  wonder  at  it :  but  Blake,  being  tiie  common  acquaintance  of 
both  parties,  and  having  no  purpose  to  bid  for  the  vendor,  unfortunately  was  employed 
to  bid  for  the  vendee ;  and  others,  knowing  that  he  was  generally  employed  for  the 
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evidence  is  admissible  in  equity  to  show,  that  by  mistake,  not 
originated  in  the  defendant's  own  gross  carelessness,  the  writ- 
ing expresses  something  materially  different  from  his  intention, 
and  that  therefore  it  would  be  unjust  to  enforce  him  to  perform 
it^  Thus,  where  a  bill  was  filed  for  the  specific  performance  of 
an  agreement  to  convey  certain  premises,  which,  as  the  defend- 
ant alleged,  included,  by  mistake,  a  parcel  not  intended  to  be 
conveyed;  parol  evidence  of  this  fact  was  admitted,  and  the 
bill  was  thereupon  dismissed.'  So,  where  the  bill  was  for  the 
specific  performance  of  an  agreement  to  make  a  lease,  upon  a 
certain  rent ;  the  defendant  was  admitted  to  show,  by  oral  evi- 
dence, that  the  rent  was  to  be  a  clear  rent,  the  plaintiff  paying 
all  taxes.  And  where  a  mortgage  was  intended  to  be  made  by 
two  deeds,  the  one  absolute,  and  the  other  a  defeasance,  which 
latter  the  mortgagee  omitted  to  execute,  the  mortgagor  was 
admitted  to  show  the  mistake.  And  in  these  cases  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  principle  of  relief  whether  the  omission  is 
charged  as  a  pure  and  innocent  mistake,  or  as  a  fraud.  ^  But  the 
mistake  must  be  a  mistake  of  fact;  for  as  to  mistakes  of  law, 

Tendor,  thought  the  bidding  was  for  him.  Lord  Kenyon  aaid,  that  was  sach  a  sorprise 
npon  the  transaction  of  the  aale  that  he  would  leave  tne  parties  to  law ;  and  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  say  that  the  vendee  appointing  his  friend,  without  the  least  notion,  much 
less  intention,  mat  the  aale  should  be  prejudiced,  was  fraud,  surprise,  or  anything  that 
could  be  characterized  as  moraUy  wrong.  That  case  illustrates  the  principle,  that  cir- 
cumstances of  that  sort  would  prevent  a  specific  performance ;  and  tnat  it  is  competent 
to  this  court,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  determine  whether  it  wiU  specifi- 
cally execute  an  agreement,  to  receive  evidence  of  the  circumstances  under  wmch  it 
was  obtained ;  and  I  will  not  jsay  there  are  not  cases  in  which  it,  may  be  received,  to 
enable  the  court  to  rectify  a  written  agreement,  upon  surprise  and  mistake,  as  well  as 
fraud;  proper,  irrefragable  evidence,  as  clearly  satisfactory  that  there  has  been  mistake 
or  surprise,  as  in  the  other  case,  that  there  has  been  flraud.  I  agree,  those  producing 
evidence  of  mistake  or  surprise,  either  to  rectify  an  agreement,  or  calling  upon  the 
court  to  refuse  a  specific  performance,  undertake  a  case  of  great  difficulty ;  but  it  does 
not  foUow  that  it  is  therefore  incompetent  to  prove  the  actual  existence  of  it  by  evi- 
dence :"  6  Ves.  333-889.  {Insurance  policies  are  often  the  subjeota  of  this  kind  of 
equitable  relief.  If  either  party  to  the  policy  can  show  by  conversations  or  letters 
relating  to  the  policy,  or  by  the  application  for  the  poUcy,  that  it  was  intended  to  con- 
tain something  more  than  it  does  contain  or  not  to  contain  some  stipulations  that  it 
does  contain,  a  court  of  equity  will  reform  it:  Mercantile  Ins. Ca  v.  Jaynea,  87  IlL 
199  ;  BruMer  v.  State  Investment  Co.,  6  Sawy.  (C  Ct.)  80i ;  Mead  v.  Westchester 
Fire  Ins.  Co.,  64  N.  Y.  453  ;  Heam  v.  Equitable  Safety  Ins.  Co.,  4  Cliff.  C.  C.  192 ; 
Hay  V,  Star  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  77  N.  Y.  286. 

So  a  grantee  may  show  that  a  clause  in  a  deed,  by  which  he  assumed  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain incumbrance  on  the  granted  premises,  was  instfted  without  his  consent :  Kilmer 
V.  Smith,  ib.  226.  { 

1  King  V.  HamUton,  4  Pet  311,  828  ;  Western  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Baboock,  6  Met  846  ; 
Adams,  Doctr.  of  Eq.  p.  84 ;  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §{  162^-166  ;  anU,  Vol  I.  {  296  a. 

•  Calverley  v.  Williams,  1  Ves.  Jr.  210. 

*  Joynes  o.  Statham,  3  Atk.  888  :  Mason  v.  Armitage,  18  Yes.  25.  And  see  Rich 
9,  Jackson,  4  Bro.  C.  C.  514 ;  s.  o.  6  Ves.  884 ;  Tbwnshend  (Marq.)  v,  Stangroom,  6 
Ves.  328;  Hunt  v.  Bousmanier,  8  Wheat.  174,  211  :  Braineid  9.  Brainad.  15  Conn. 
575  ;  Fishell  v.  BeU,  1  Ckrke  Gh.  87. 
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though  the  deciBions  are  somewhat  conflicting,  yet  the  weight 
of  authority  is  now  clearly  preponderant,  that  mere  mistcLkes  of 
law  are  not  remediable,  except  in  a  few  cases,  peculiar  in  their 
character,  and  involving  other  elements  in  their  decision.^ 

§  862.  sms  for  ResolBsion  of  Contraots.  Upon  the  same  gen- 
eral principle  of  equitable  relief,  where  the  bill  seeks  that  a 
contract  may  be  rescinded  or  cancelled^  or  given  up^  parol  evi- 
dence is  admissible  to  prove  extraneous  facts  and  transactions 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  thus  indirectly 
contradicting  them.  ^ 

§  863.  Bms  to  Reform  Contraot.  So,  where  the  bill  is  brought 
to  r^orm  a  written  instrument  of  contract^  or  of  conveyancej  whether 
it  be  executory  or  executed  being  immaterial,  parol  evidence  is 
generally  admissible  to  show  a  mistake  in  the  instrument.  But 
the  proof  in  this  case  must  be  of  a  mutual  mistake  ;  for  though  a 
mistake  on  one  side  may  be  a  ground  for  rescinding  a  contract,  or 
for  refusing  to  enforce  its  specific  performance,  it  is  only  where  the 
mistake  is  mutual  that  equity  will  decree  an  alteration  in  the  terms 
of  the  instrument^    Whether  this  ought  to  be  done  upon  merely 

<  Hunt  V.  RoQBmaniere,  1  Pet.  15 ;  Bank  United  States  v.  Daniel,  12  id.  82,  55 ; 
1  Story,  £a.  Jnr.  116  ;  jToope  v.  Snyder,  70  Ind.  55i;  Heavenridge  v.Mondv,  49  id. 
484  ;  LeoflJie  v.  Uichardson,  60  Ala.  568 ;  Snell  v.  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.,  98  U.  S.  85 ; 
Gebb  V.  Rose,  40  Md.  887  ;  Goltra  v.  Sanasack,  58  IlL  456  ;  Leavitt  v.  Palmer,  8  N.  Y. 
19 ;  McAninch  v.  Langhlin,  18  Pa.  St.  871.  But  when  both  parties  to  a  contract  are 
ignorant  that  a  certain  right  which  the  contract  nnrports  to  grant  no  longer  exists,  by 
reason  of  the  action  upon  it  of  some  law,  and  botn  parties  suppose  it  to  be  granted  \!y 
the  contract,  then  the  mistake,  being  of  the  existence  of  the  right,  is  a  mistake  of  fac^ 
and  the  contract  wiU  be  reformed  :  Blakeman  v.  Blakeman,  89  Conn.  820.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  introducing  parol  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  avowing  that 
the  writing  does  not  express  the  true  intention  of  the  partie^  and  introducing  it  tor  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  circumstances  which  make  it  inequitable  and  unconscientious 
that  the  intention  should  be  carried  out :  Stoutenburgh  r.  Tompkins,  1  Stockton  Ch. 
(N.  J.)  882.  t 

1  1  Story,  £q.  Jur.  §161 ;  2  Story,  Ea.  Jur.  §  694;  id.  Redfield's  ed.  yol.  i.  {§  694, 
694a ;  Mitford's  Plead,  in  £q.  p.  108  (8d  ed.) ;  Boyce  v.  Grundy,  8  Pet  210.  |Oral 
evidence  that  an  instrument  purporting  to  be  an  agreement  between  husband  and 
wife  was  signed  with  a  mutual  understanding  that  they  were  not  legally  bound  there- 
by, is  admissible  on  a  bill  to  cancel  the  agreement :  Earle  v.  Rice,  111  Mass.  17.  But 
where  husband  and  wife  each  had  drawn  a  will  in  favor  of  the  other,  and,  by  mis- 
take, each  sifflied  the  will  drawn  by  the  other,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  will : 
Alter's  Appefl,  67  Pa.  St.  841.} 

1  Adams,  Doctr.  of  Equity,  p.  171 ;  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §§155,  157.  And  see  the 
notes  to  Woollan  v,  Heam,  m  White  k  Tudor's  Leading  Cases  in  Equity  (Anu  ed.), 
by  Hare  &  Wallace,  vol.  ii.  part  I,  pp.  546-596,  where  all  the  cases  on  this  sulject  are 
collected  and  reviewed.  |  But  equity  will  interfere  only  as  between  the  original  parties 
or  those  claiming  under  them  in  privity;  such  as  personal  representatives,  heirs, 
devisees,  legatees,  assignees,  voluntary  grantees,  or  judgment  creoitorsy  or  purchasers 
from  them  with  notice  of  the  facts.  As  against  bona  fide  purchasers  for  a  valuable 
consideration  without  notice,  courts  of  equity  will  grant  no  relief:  1  Story,  £q.  Jur. 
§  165,  and  cases  dted.  Also  same,  Bedfield's  ed.  §§  164a-164  g,  and  notes  oontoining 
the  latest  cases. } 
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verbal  evidenoe,  where  there  is  no  previous  article  or  memoran- 
dum of  agreement  or  other  proof  in  writing,  by  which  to  reform 
the  instrument,  has  sometimes  been  doubted,  but  is  now  no 
longer  questioned.  The  written  evidence  may  be  more  satisfac- 
tory, but  the  verbal  evidence  is  clearly  admissible;  for  the 
written  evidence  may  be  only  a  letter,  or  a  memorandum,  of 
no  higher  degree,  in  legal  estimation,  than  oral  testimony, 
though  more  distinct  and  certain  in  the  conviction  it  may  pro- 
duce.^ It  is  therefore  only  required  that  the  mistake  be  either 
admitted,  or  distinctly  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court; 
and  though  the  undertaking  may  be  one  of  great  difficulty, 
especially  against  the  positive  denial  of  the  answer,  yet  the 
reported  cases  show  that  this  may  be  done.  The  language  of  the 
learned  judges  on  this  point  implies  no  more  than  this,  that,  in 
determining  whether  such  proof  has  been  given,  great  weight 
will  be  allowed  to  what  is  properly  sworn  in  the  answer.*  But 
whether,  in  a  bill  to  reform  a  written  instrument,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  allegation  or  charge  of  fraud,  and  on  the  ground 
of  accident  and  mistake  alone,  verbal  evidence  is  admissible  to 
prove  a  distinct  and  independent  agreement,  not  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  written  instrument,  to  do  something  further 
than  is  there  stated,  and  which  the  Statute  of  Frauds  requires  to  be 
proved  ly  writing^  is  a  point  involved  in  no  little  doubt,  by  the 
decided  cases.  In  those  which  have  fallen  under  the  author^s 
notice  the  evidence  has  been  held  admissible,  in  cases  not  within 
the  statute ;  ^  but  in  regard  to  those  to  which  the  statute  applies, 

3  f  Heam  v.  Equitable  Safety  Ins.  Co.,  i  Cliff.  C.  C.  192 ;  Bragger  v.  State  Inrest- 
ment  Co.,  5  Sawy.  C.  C.  804.  | 

•  See  ante,  note  1;  and  Gillespie  ».  Moon,  2  Johns.  Ch.  686,  600,  where  tiiis  point  was 
considered,  and  the  authorities  reviewed.  See  also  Townshend  ».  Stangroom,  6  Ves. 
828  ;  Shelbume  v.  Inchiquin,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  338,  841 ;  Barstow  v.  Kilvington,  6  Ves. 
693 ;  Newsora  ».  Bufferlow,  1  Dev.  Ch.  879  ;  Inskoe  r.  Proctor,  6  Monr.  811.  Where 
the  mistake  alleged  in  the  bill  is  admitted  in  the  answer,  but  the  answer  sets  up  an 
agreement  different  from  that  alleged  in  the  bill,  parol  eyidence  is  admissible  to  prove 
what  was  the  real  agreement :  Wells  ».  Hodge,  4  J.  J.  Marsh.  120.  How  far  a  court 
of  equity  ought  to  be  active  in  granting  relief  by  a  apedfLc  performance,  in  favor  of  a 
party  seeking,  first,  to  reform  the  contract  by  parol  evidence,  and  then,  in  the  same 
bill,  to  obtain  performance  of  it  as  thus  reformed,  is  a  point  upon  which  learned  judges 
have  held  different  opinions.  The  English  judges  have,  on  various  occasions,  refused 
to  grant  the  relief  prayed  for  under  such  circumstances  ;  and  at  other  timeshave  ex- 
pressed strong  opinions  against  it.  But  in  this  country,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  note 
Delow,  the  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  granting  the  relief;  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  granted :  Gillespie  o.  Moon,  supra  /  Eeisselbrack  v.  Livingston,  4  Johns.  Ch. 
144  ;  Bellows  v.  Stone,  14  N.  H.  176.  And  see  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §161 ;  on^  Vol.  I. 
§296 a;  Wooden  v.  Haviland,  18  Conn.  101. 

*  Baker  ».  Paine,  1  Ves.  456,  was  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  goods,  between  ven- 
dor and  purchaser.  And  see  Bellows  v.  Stone,  14  N.  H.  176;  Wesley  v.  Thomas, 
6  H.  &  J.  24. 
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the  deciBions  in  England  are  not  uniform,^  neither  are  those  in 
the  United  States;  but  the  weight  of  modern  opinions  in  the 

*  Id  the  following  English  cases  Terbal  evidence  was  admitted  ;  namely,  in  Rogers 
V.  Earle,  1  Dick.  294,  to  rectify  a  mistake  of  the  solicitor,  in  drawing  a  marriage  settle- 
ment; in  Thomas  v.  Davis,  ib.  801,  to  rectify  a  mistake  in  a  conveyance,  by  the  omis- 
sion of  one  of  the  parcels  of  land  intended  to  be  conveyed  ;  in  Sims  v.  Uny,  2  Ch.  C^ 
225,  to  prove  a  mistake  in  the  penal  sum  of  a  bond  by  writing  it  forty  instead  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  for  which  latter  sum  the  heir  of  the  obligor  was  accordingly  charged. 

But  such  evidence  was  rejected,  or  held  inadmissible,  in  Hardwood  v.  Wallace,  cited 
in  2  Yes.  195,  where  it  was  proposed  to  prove  a  mistake  in  drawing  a  marriage  settle- 
ment, and  thereby  to  exclude  all  the  daughters  of  a  second  marriage  ;  in  Woollam  v. 
Heam,  7  id.  211,  where  it  was  proposed  to  prove  a  parol  agreement  for  a  lower  rent 
than  was  inserted  in  the  lease,  wnich  was  for  seventeen  years ;  and  in  Att.-Gren.  v. 
Sitwell,  1  Y.  &  0.  559,  582,  588,  where  it  was  attempted  to  show  by  parol  evidence 
that,  in  a  contract  with  the  Crown  for  the  sale  of  the  manor  of  Edangton^  with  the 
appurtenances,  the  advowson  was  omitted  by  mistake. 

In  t^e  following  American  cases,  also,  verbal  evidence,  in  cases  within  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  was  held  inadmissible :  Dwight  v.  Pomeroy,  17  Mass.  808,  where  the  plain- 
tiff, being  a  creditor  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  who  had  executed  a  deed  of  assignment  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  filed  his  bill  against  the  trustees  to  reform  an 
allegfd  mistake  in  the  trusts  expressed  in  the  deed.  So,  in  Elder  v.  Elder,  1  Fairf.  80, 
where  the  written  agreement  was  for  the  conveyance  of  a  "lot  of  land  in  Windham, 
formerly  owned  bv  J.  E.,"  and  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  prove  by  {larol  that  it  was 
intended  to  include  the  adjoining  land  in  Westbrook,  under  the  same  ownership,  but 
that  this  was  omitted  by  mistake.  In  Osbom  r.  Phelps,  19  Conn.  68,  an  agreement 
for  the  sale  of  lands  was  drawn  in  two  separate  instruments  ;  one  to  be  signed  by  the 
vendor,  and  the  other  by  the  purchaser,  and  neither  of  the  instruments  containing  any 
reference  to  the  other  ;  but  each  was  signed  by  the  wrong  party  by  mistake,  which  the 
plaintiff  sought  to  prove  by  parol  evidence,  but  the  court  (Ellsworth,  J.,  strenue  dia^ 
aeiUierUe)  hcdd  it  inadmissible. 

But  in  other  American  cases  such  evidence,  upon  great  consideration,  has  been  held 
admissible.  The  principal  of  these  ia  Gillespie  u.  Moon,  2  Johns.  Ch.  585,  which  was 
a  bQl  for  relief,  ana  for  tne  reconveyance  of  a  parcel  of  land,  which  had  been  included, 
by  mistake  or  fraud,  in  a  deed  of  conveyance  ;  and  upon  general  grounds,  after  a  review 
of  the  cases  by  the  learned  Chancellor  Kent,  verbal  evidence  of  the  mistake  was  admit- 
ted, and  a  reconveyance  decreed.  So  in  Tilton  v.  Tilton,  9  N.  H.  886,  where  tenants 
in  common  agreed  to  moke  partition  pursuant  to  a  verbal  award,  and  executed  deeds 
accordingly ;  but  in  the  deed  to  the  plaintiff  a  parcel  assigned  to  him  was  omitted  by 
mistake,  and,  in  a  bill  for  relief,  verbal  evidence  of  the  mistake  was  held  admissible, 
and  relief  thereupon  decreed.    So,  in  Langdon  r.  Keith,  9  Yt.  299,  where,  upon  the 


4  Johns.  Ch.  86,  where  a  portion  of  the  land  purchased  at  a  sheriff's  sale  was,  by  mis- 
take, omitted  in  his  deed  to  the  purchaser  ;  and,  upon  parol  evidence  of  the  fact,  the 
judgment  debtors  were  decreed  to  convey  to  the  purchaser  the  omitted  parcel.  And 
see  iCeisselbrack  ».  Livingston,  ib.  144 ;  1  Story  Eq.  Jur.  §  161,  and  notes;  Hogan 
».  Del.  Ins.  Co.,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  422 ;  Smith  «.  Chapman,  4  Conn.  844  ;  Wjitson  v. 
Wells,  5  id.  468  ;  Chamberlain  p.  Thompson,  10  id.  243 ;  Wooden  v.  Haviland,  18 

W.  101.  .        .     ^  ^  J  ^1 

In  several  cases  the  evidence,  upon  which  the  mistake  was  corrected,  was  partly 

verbal  and  partly  in  writing,  the  former  being  admitted  without  objection.    See  Exeter 

V.  Exeter,  8  My.  k  Cr.  821 ;  Shipp  ».  Swann,  2  Bibb  82. 

In  others,  usually  cited  upon  tne  point  in  question,  the  evidence  was  in  letters,  or 

other  writings,  signed  by  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  mistake  was  made.    See  Randal 

V.  Randal,  2  P.  Wras.  464 ;  Barstow  v.  Kilvington,  6  Yes.  598;  Bedford  r.  Abercom, 

1  My.  &  Cr.  812;  Jalabert  t;.  Chandos,  1  Eden  872 ;  Pritchard  v.  Quinchant,  Ambl. 

147. 

In  other  cases,  also,  frequently  cited  in  this  connection,  the  bill  sought  a  specific 
performance  of  the  contract  as  it  was  written  ;  in  which  case,  as  the  court  is  not  hound 
to  decree  a  performance  unless  the  plaintiff  is  equitably  entitled  to  it,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  it  is  everywhere  agreed  that  verbal  evidence  is. admissible,  on  the  part 
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former  country  seems  opposed  to  the  admission  of  parol  evi- 
dence, and  in  this  coontrj  is  in  its  favor.  ^  It  is,  however,  uni- 
versally agreed,  that  the  statute  interposes  no  obstacle  to  relief 

of  the  defendant,  to  show  that  the  writing  does  not  express  the  real  intent  of  the 
parties.  See  Rich  v,  Jackson,  4  Bro.  Ch.  C.  51i  ;  6  Yes.  884,  n. ;  COarke  v.  Grant,  14 
id.  619 ;  Higginson  o.  Clowes,  15  id.  516 ;  Clinan  p,  Ckx>ke,  1  Sch.  ft  Lefr.  22. 

*  ]  In  Atty.-Gen.  v,  Sitwell,  1 Y.  &  C.  559,  Baron  Alderson,  in  delivering  his  judgment, 
said :  "  I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  in  the  case  of  an  executory  agreement,  first  to  ra- 
form  and  then  to  decree  an  execution  of  it,  would  be  yirtually  to  repeal  the  Statute  of 
Frauds.  The  only  ground  on  which  I  think  the  case  could  have  been  ^ut,  would  have 
been  that  the  answer  contained  an  admission  of  the  agreement  as  stated  in  the  bill ;  and 
the  parties  mutually  agreeing  that  there  was  a  mistake,  the  case  might  have  fallen 
within  the  principle  of  those  cases  at  law,  where  there  is  a  declaration  on  an  agreement 
not  within  the  statute,  and  no  issue  taken  upon  the  agreement  by  the  plea ;  because, 
in  such  case,  it  would  seem  as  if,  the  agreement  of  the  parties  bemg  admitted  by  the 
record,  the  case  would  no  longer  be  within  the  statute.  I  should  then  have  taken  time 
to  consider,  whether,  according  to  the  dicta  of  many  venerable  judges,  I  should  not 
have  been  authorized  to  reform  an  executory  af^reement  for  the  conveyance  of  an  estate, 
where  it  was  admitted  to  have  been  the  intention  of  both  parties  that  a  portion  of  the 
estate  was  not  to  pass.  But  in  my  present  view  of  the  question,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  court  ought  not,  in  any  case,  where  the  mistake  is  denied,  or  not  admitted  by  the 
answer,  to  admit  parol  evidence,  and  upon  that  evidence  to  reform  an  executory 
agreement.** 

In  Wood  o.  Midgley,  27  Eng.  Law  k  £q.  206,  5  De  G.  Mac.  &  G.  41,  the  bill  averred 
that  the  defendant  entered  into  an  a^rreement  to  purchase  an  estate,  the  terms  of  which 
were  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  parties  the  next  morning.  The  bill 
also  alleged  that  the  defendant  paid  fifty  pounds  as  a  deposit,  and  took  a  receipt,  but 
that  he  had  refused  to  complete  the  purcnase,  and  had  never  signed  the  s^reement 
The  plaintiff  prayed  for  a  specific  performance,  the  defendant  demurred  to  the  bill  on 
the  ground  that  the  case  came  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  the  olgection  was 
sustained. 

The  American  rule,  as  stated  by  l£r.  Greenleaf  in  the  text,  was  adhered  to  in  Gona- 
way  V.  Gore,  24  Kan.  889,  when  it  was  held  to  be  no  defence  to  a  suit  to  reform  a  deed, 
that  the  agreement  for  the  sale  was  oral,  though  required  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  to  be 
in  writing,  and  in  accord  are  Petesch  v.  Hambach,  48  Wis.  448;  Prior  o.  Williams,  8  Abb. 
(N.  Y.)  App.  Dec  624.  In  the  case  of  Gkss  v.  Hulbert,  102  Mass.  24,  Wells,  J.,  gives 
an  exhaustive  review  of  the  authorities  on  this  point,  and  states  the  law  as  follows :  — 
"  When  the  proposed  reformation  of  an  instrument  involves  the  specific  enforcement  of 
an  oral  agreement  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  or  when  the  term  sought  to  be  added 
would  so  modify  the  instrument  as  to  make  it  operate  to  convey  an  interest,  or  secure 
a  right  which  can  onlv  be  couve^red  or  secured  through  an  instrument  in  writing,  and 
for  which  no  writing  has  ever  existed,  the  Statute  of  Frauds  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
such  a  proceeding,  unless  the  plea  of  the  statute  can  be  met  by  some  gronnd  of  estoppel, 
to  deprive  the  party  of  his  right  to  set  up  that  defence  :  Jordan  v.  Siwkins,  1  Yes.  Jr. 
402  ;  Osbom  v,  Phelps,  19  Conn.  63  ;  Clinan  v,  Cooke,  1  Sch  &  Lef.  22.  The  fact 
that  the  omission  or  defect  in  the  writing  by  reason  of  which  it  failed  to  convey  the  land, 
or  express  the  obligation  which  it  is  sought  to  make  it  express  or  convey,  was  occasioned 
by  mistake,  or  by  deceit  and  fraud,  will  not  alone  constitute  such  an  estoppeL  There 
must  concur,  also,  some  change  in  the  condition  or  position  of  the  party  seeking  relief, 
by  reason  of  being  induced  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  agreement,  or  to  do  acts 
upon  the  faith  of  it,  as  if  it  were  executed  with  the  knowledge  and  acquiescence  of  the 
other  party,  either  express  or  implied,  for  which  he  would  be  left  without  redress  if  the 
agreement  were  to  be  defeated,  upon  a  somewhat  extended  examination  of  the  decis- 
ions in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  upon  the  right  to  have  equitable 
relief  where  the  writing  is  defective,  although  many  of  them,  when  the  relief  has  been 
granted,  hardlj  come  within  this  definition  in  the  apparent  character  of  the  particular 
facts  upon  which  they  were  decided,  yet  we  are  satisned  that  this  principle  of  discrim- 
ination is  the  onlv  one  which  can  give  consistency  to  the  great  mass  of  authorities  upon 
this  subject."  The  case  of  GiUespie  v.  Moon,  2  Johns.  Ch.  585,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Greenleaf  in  note  2,  was  followed  m  De  Peyster  o.  Hasbrouck,  1  Kern.  (N.  Y.)  591, 
and  the  decision  in  Wiswall «.  Hall,  8  Paige  (N.  Y.)  818,  is  to  the  same  effect  | 
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against ^au(2^  whether  actual  or  constructive;  and,  therefore, 
courts  of  equity  have  always  unhesitatingly  relieved  parties 
against  deeds  and  other  instruments,  which  have  been  fraudu- 
lenity  made  to  express  more  or  less  than  was  intended  by  the 
party  seeking  relict  It  is  diflBicult  to  perceive  any  moral  or 
equitable  distinction  between  a  fraud  previously  conceived,  and 
afterwards  consummated  in  the  execution  of  the  instrument,  and 
a  fraud  subsequently  conceived,  and  attempted  to  be  consum- 
mated by  an  iniquitous  literal  adherence  to  the  terms  of  an  instru- 
ment, which,  by  accident  or  mistake,  does  not  express  what  was 
intended.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  discern  any  substantial  reason  why 
equity  should  not  treat  both  as  alike  fraudulent,  and  relieve,  on 
the  same  principle,  as  well  against  the  one  as  against  the  other. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  moral  difference  between  cheating 
another  by  purposely  betraying  him  into  a  mistake,  and  cheat- 
ing him  by  taking  advantage  of  a  mistake  already  accidentally 
made. 

§  864.  Parol  Bvldence  to  show  a  Deed  to  be  a  Mortgage. 
Parol  evidence  is  also  admitted  in  equity,  to  prove  that  a  deed 
of  conveyance,  made  absolute  by  mistake  or  accident,  was  in- 
tended only  as  a  mortgage.  This  evidence  has  always  been 
admitted  in  bills  to  redeem,  in  which  mode  the  point  usually 
occurs;  but  the  principle  of  admissibility  is  applied  to  other 
cases  of  mistake  and  accident,  as  well  as  of  fraud,  wherever 
justice  and  equity  require  its  application.^  Such  evidence  is 
also  admitted  to  prove  a  parol  agency  for  the  purchase  of  lands, 
in  order  to  raise  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  principal,  where 
the  agent  has  purchased  and  taken  the  conveyance  in  his  own 
name.'  So,  in  a  bill  to  reform  a  bond,  and  for  relief,  parol 
evidence  is  admissible  to  prove  that  the  bond,  made  joint  by 
mistake,  was  intended  to  be  joint  and  several ;  or  that  the  name 
of  the  wrong  person  was  inserted  as  obligee.^ 

1  strong  V.  Stewart^  i  Johns.  CIl  167  ;  Joynes  v.  Statham,  8  Atk.  889 ;  1  Pow.  on 
Mort.  120,  151  (Rand*fl  ed.)  ;  Washbom  v.  Merrills,  1  Day  189;  Slee  r.  Manhattan 
Co.,  1  Paige  48  ;  Marks  v.  Pell,  1  Johns.  Ch.  695.  And  see  2  Groise's  Dig.  tit.  15, 
c.  1,  {  11,  n.  1  (Greenleaf  s  ed.)  ;  James  v.  Johnson,  6  Johns.  Ch.  417 ;  Heniy  v.  Davis, 
7  id.  40  ;  Clark  v.  Henry,  2  Cowen  824;  WhiUick  v.  Kane,  1  Paige  202 ;  Imham  v. 
Child,  1  Bro.  Ch.  C.  92,  and  cases  in  Perkins's  notes ;  2  Stoiy,  £q.  Jar.  §§  768,  1018. 
See  also  ante,  {  862,  n.,  and  Vol.  I.  §  284,  n. 

s  Jenkins  v.  Eldredge,  8  Story  181,  285,  292,  298 ;  Morris  v.  Nizon,  1  How.  (U.  S.) 
118 ;  8.  0.  17  Pet.  109. 

*  Wiser  v.  Blachly,  1  Johns.  Ch.  607;  1  Story,  £q.  Jnr.  §164.  {See  also  U.  S.  v. 
Price,  9  How.  (d.  S.)  88;  Weayer  t;.  Shryock,  6'Serg.  4b  R.  (Pa.)  262 ;  Stiles  o.  Brock, 

TOL.  ni.  —  28 
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§  865.  TrustB ;  Statute  of  Frmada.  In  cases  of  tru&Uj  it  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  Statute  of  Fraads  requires  that  they 
be  proved  by  some  writing,  but  that  this  relates  only  to  express 
trusts,  intentionally  created  by  the  parties,  and  not  to  resuUinff 
and  implied  trustSy  arising  out  of  collateral  facts.  Such  facts, 
therefore,  may  be  proved  by  parol  evidence.^  And  though  they 
go  to  contradict  the  terms  of  a  deed,  yet  if  they  also  go  to 
prove  fraud,  parol  evidence  is  admissible,  in  order  to  ^^  force  a 
trust  upon  the  conscience  of  the  party.'' ^  And  irrespective  of 
any  allegation  of  fraud,  it  has  been  settled,  upon  great  considera- 
tion, that  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  prove  that  the  purchase- 
money  for  an  estate  was  paid  by  a  third  person,  other  than  the 
grantee  named  in  the  deed,  in  order  to  establish  a  trust  in  favor 
of  him  who  paid  the  money  .^  It  is  also  admissible  to  charge 
a  trust  upon  an  executor,  or  a  devisee,  who  has  prevented  the 
testator  from  making  provision  in  his  wUl  for  the  plaintiff,  by 
expressly  and  verbally  undertaking  with  the  testator  to  fulfil  his 
wishes  in  that  respect,^  or  by  fraudulently  inducing  him  to  make 
a  new  will  without  such  provision,^  or  the  like ;  the  will  thus  pro- 
cured being  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  as  executor,  devisee,  or 
legatee.  And  in  some  cases  of  tru%U  imperfectly  expressedy  parol 
evidence  has  been  held  admissible  in  explanation  of  the  intent. 
Thus,  where  a  testator  devised  his  estate  to  his  wife,  ^^  having  a 
perfect  confidence  that  she  will  act  up  to  those  views  which  I  have 
communicated  to  her^  in  the  ultimate  disposal  of  my  property  after 
her  decease ; "  the  wife  afterwards  died  intestate ;  and  a  bill  was 
filed  by  his  two  natural  children  for  relief,  against  his  heir  and 

1  Pa.  St  216 ;  Mooer  v.  libengatli,  2  Bawle  (Pa.)  428  ;  Jones  v.  Beach,  2  De  Q.  M.  & 
Gord.  886.| 

1  Ante,  Vol.  I.  §  266.  ]In  Cook  v.  Fountam,  8  Swanst.  585,  Lord  Nottingham 
■aid :  *'  There  is  one  good,  general,  infallible  rule  that  goes  to  both  these  kinds  of 
trusts.  (He  had  incladed  all  trusts  in  two  kinds,  —  express  or  implied. )  It  is  such  a 
general  rule  as  never  deceives ;  a  general  rule  to  which  tnere  is  no  exception  ;  and  that 
IS  this :  the  law  never  implies,  the  court  never  presumes,  a  trust,  but  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is  sacred  ;  for  if  the  chancery  do  once  take  liberty  to 
construe  a  tnist  by  implication  of  law,  or  to  presume  a  trust  unnecessarily,  a  way  is 
opened  to  the  Lord  ChanoeUor  to  construe  or  presume  any  man  in  England  out  of  his 
estate.  And  so  at  last  every  case  in  court  will  become  ca«iM;E»roamt0o.'*  Judge  Story 
thinks  this  statement  of  the  rule  is  too  strong :  2  Story,  £q.  Jur.  §  1195.  ( 

3  2  Story,  £q.  Jur.  f  1195. 

*  See  Boyd  v.  McLean,  1  Johns.  Ch.  582,  where  the  oases  on  this  point  are  odlleeted 
and  reviewed  by  Kent,  Ch.  See  also  Botsford  v.  Burr,  2  id.  405  ;  2  Stor7,  Eq.  Jur. 
§  1201,  n.;  Pillsbury  v.  Pillsbury,  5  ShepL  107 ;  Runnels  v.  Jackson,  1  How.  (Miss.) 
S58 ;  1  Spence,  £q.  Jur.  Chan.  571. 

^  Oldham  v.  Litchfield,  2  Yem.  506.  And  see  Reech  v.  Kennigato,  Ambl.  67;  Dnke- 
foTd  V.  WUks,  8  Atk.  539. 

«  Thynn  v.  Thynn,  1  Yem.  296.    See  also  2  Story,  £q.  Jur.  S  781. 
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next  of  kin,  and  her  heir  and  administrator,  alleging  that  the  tes- 
tator, at  the  time  of  making  his  will,  desired  his  wife  to  give  the 
whole  of  his  estate,  after  her  death,  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  that  she 
promised  so  to  do ;  parol  evidence  was  admitted  in  proof  of  this 
allegation.^ 

§  866.  Parol  Bvidenoe  to  rebut  PrMiimptlozui.  In  certain  cases 
of  pre9wmption8  of  law^  also,  parol  evidence  is  admitted  in  equity 
to  rebut  them.  But  here  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between 
those  presumptions  which  constitute  the  settled  legal  rvles  of  eon- 
9truction  of  instruments,  or,  in  other  words,  conchmve  premimp- 
UonSj  where  the  construction  is  in  favor  of  the  instrument,  by 
giving  to  the  language  its  plain  and  literal  effect;  and  those 
presumptions  which  are  raised  against  the  instrumentj  imputing 
to  the  language,  prima  faeicy  a  meaning  different  from  its  literal 
import.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases,  parol  evidence  is  admissible 
to  rebut  the  presumption,  and  give  full  effect  to  the  language  of 
the  instrument ;  but  in  the  former  class,  where  the  law  conclu- 
sively determines  the  construction,  parol  evidence  is  not  admissi- 
ble to  contradict  or  avoid  it.  Thus,  where  the  same  specific  thing 
is  given  twice  to  the  same  legatee,  in  the  same  will,  or  in  the  will 
and  again  in  a  codicil,  and  where  two  pecuniary  legacies  of  equal 
amount  are  given  to  the  same  legatee  in  one  and  the  same  instru- 
ment, the  second  legacy  in  each  case  is  presumed  to  be  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  first ;  but  as  this  presumption  is  against  the  lan- 
guage of  the  will,  parol  evidence  is  admissible,  where  the  subject 
is  capable  of  such  proof,  to  show  that  the  second  bequest  was 
intended  to  be  additional  to  the  first.  Such  would  be  the  case, 
where  the  bequests  were  of  sums  of  money,  or  of  things  of  which 
the  testator  had  several ;  as,  for  example,  one  of  his  horses,  without 
a  particular  specification  of  the  animal.^  But  where  two  legacies 
of  quantities  unequal  in  amount  are  given  to  the  same  person  by 
the  same  instrument,  or  where  two  legacies  are  given,  wmplicitery 
to  the  same  person  by  different  instruments,  whether  the  amounts 
or  quantities  in  the  latter  case  be  equal  or  unequal,  the  law  con- 
clusively presumes  the  second  bequest  to  be  additional  to  the  first ; 
and  this  construction  being  in  favor  of  the  language  of  the  instru- 

<  Podmore  v.  Quniiuig,  7  Sim.  6i4 ;  a  o.  6  id.  485 ;  |I^er  v.  Dyer,  2  Cox  Ch. 
C.  92.1 

1  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jnr.  Chan.  p.  586 ;  Gooto  v,  Bovd,  2  Bio.  C.  C.  621,  527,  628,  per 
Ld.  Thorlow ;  as  ezpoanded  by  Ld.  Alvanley,  in  Osborne  v.  D.  of  Leeds,  5  Yes.  868, 
880,  and  by  Sir  £.  Sugden,  in  HaU  v.  Hill,  1  Con.  &  Law,  149, 160. 
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ment,  by  a  positive  rale  of  law,  parol  evidence  will  not  be  admitted 
to  control  it.^  The  rule,  in  short,  amounts  to  this :  that  parol 
evidence  is  not  admissible  to  prove  that  the  party  did  not  mean 
what  he  has  said ;  but  that,  when  the  law  presumes  that  he  did 
not  so  mean,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  prove  that  he  did, 
by  rebutting  that  presumption  ;  it  not  being  conclusive,  but  dis- 
putable. And  the  rule  is  applied,  not  only  to  cases  purely  testa- 
mentary, but  to  cases  where  there  was  first  a  will  and  then  an 
advancement,^  or  first  a  debt  and  then  a  will,^  as  well  as  to 
others. 

§  867.  DeolaratioiiB  of  Parties.  The  parol  evidence  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  section,  as  inadmissible,  refers  to  the  verbal  dec- 
laraiioTis  of  the  pai*ty.^  In  both  classes  of  the  cases  referred  to, 
parol  evidence  is  clearly  admissible  to  show  any  collateral  facts 
relating  to  the  party,  such  as  his  family,  fortune,  relatives,  situa- 
tion, and  the  like,  from  which  the  meaning  of  the  instrument  in 
question  can  be  collected.^  And  where  the  language  is  clear,  and 
there  is  no  presumption  of  law  to  the  contrary,  yet  the  question 
of  intent  remains  to  be  collected  from  the  entire  instrument ;  and 
two  bequests  in  the  same  will  may  be  ascertained  to  be  either 
cumulative  or  substitutionary,  according  to  the  internal  evidence 
of  intention  thus  collected.^ 

§  868.  Competency  of  Parties.  Fourthly^  as  to  the  objection, 
that  the  witness  is  incompetent  to  testify  in  the  cause.  The  com- 
petency of  the  parties  in  a  suit  in  equity,  as  witnesses,  and  the 
mode  of  obtaining  their  testimony,  having  already  been  consid- 
ered,^ it  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  competency  of  other  wit- 
nesses. On  this  point,  the  general  rule  in  equity  is  the  same  as 
at  law,  witnesses  being  held  incompetent  in  both  courts,  by  reason 
of  deficiency  in  understanding,  deficiency  in  religious  principle, 

2  Ibid.  And  see  Hooley  v.  Hatton,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  390,  n. ;  Foy  r.  Foy,  1  Cox  Ch.  C. 
168 ;  Bidllie  v,  Butterfield,  ib.  392 ;  Hurst  v.  Beach.  6  Madd.  351 ;  Hall  v.  Hill,  1  Con. 
&  Law.  120,  188,  156 ;  s.  o.  1  Dru.  &  War.  94 ;  Lee  v.  Pain,  4  Hare  201,  216 ;  Brown 
V.  Selwin,  Cas.  temp.  Talbot,  240. 

*  Kosewell  v,  Bennett,  3  Atk.  77 ;  Biggleston  v.  Grabb,  2  Atk.  48 ;  Monck  o.  Monck, 
1  Ball  &  B.  298 ;  Shudal  v,  Jekyll,  2  Atk.  516. 

*  Fowler  v.  Fowler,  3  P.  Wms.  353;  Wallace  r.  Pomfret,  11  Ves.  542.  The  cases 
on  this  subject  aro  reviewed,  and  the  whole  doctrine  is  fully  and  ably  discussed,  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Sugden,  in  Hall  v.  Hill,  supra, 

1  See  ante.  Vol.  I.  §§  289,  296 ;  Guy  v.  Sharp,  1  My.  &  E.  589. 

^  Ibid.  The  "  circuoistances  of  the  case,"  which  Chancellor  Kent  held  admissible, 
in  Dewitt  v,  Tates,  10  Johns.  156,  undoubtedly  were  the  oollateral  facts  here  alluded 
to,  since  he  refers  to  no  others,  in  delivering  his  judgment. 

>  Russell  V.  Dickson,  2  Dru.  &  War.  138,  is  an  example  of  this  kind. 

1  Supra,  §§  313-818. 
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infamy,  or  interest.^  A  slight  diversity  of  practice,  in  the  mode 
of  taking  the  objection,  will  alone  require  a  brief  notice  in  this 
place. 

§  369.  When  Objection  to  be  taken.  In  proceedings  at  law,  an 
objection  to  the  competencj  of  a  witness  maj  be  taken  in  any 
stage  of  the  cause,  previous  to  its  being  committed  to  the  jury, 
provided  it  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  ground  of  it  is  known  to  the 
party  objecting.^  The  same  rule  appUes  to  examinations  viva 
voce  in  equity.  But  where  the  testimony  is  taken  by  depositions, 
the  practice  is  somewhat  varied.  The  ancient  forms  of  inter- 
rogatories included  a  question  whether  the  witness  was  or  was 
not  interested  in  the  event  of  the  suit ;  but  the  more  modern 
practice,  when  ground  of  incompetency  is  suspected,  is  to  file  a 
cross-interrogatory.  And  though  the  modern  rule  is,  that  the 
proper  time  for  examination  to  competency  is  before  publication, 
interrogatories  to  credit  alone  being  allowed  after  publication;^ 
yet,  where  an  objection  to  the  competency  is  discovered  by  the 
party  after  publication^  it  may  be  taken,  even  at  the  hearing,  if  it 
be  taken  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  and  before  the  deposition  is 
read.^  And  this  is  done,  not  by  exhibiting  articles,  as  in  the 
ordinary  case  of  discrediting  a  witness,  but  by  motion  for  leave 
to  examine  as  to  the  point  of  competency,  upon  affidavit  of  pre- 
vious ignorance  of  the  fact.^  If  the  witness  has  been  cross-exam- 
ined after  he  was  known  by  the  party  to  be  incompetent,  this  is 
a  waiver  of  the  objection ;  ^  and  the  burden  of  proof  seems  to  be 
on  the  objector,  to  show  that,  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  he 
had  not  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  ground  of  objection 
to  his  competency.® 

s  See  ante.  Vol.  I.  §§  865-480. 

1  Ante,  Vol.  I.  §  421. 

>  Callafhan  v.  Bochfort,  8  Atk.  648 ;  Purcell  v.  McNamam,  8  Vea.  824 ;  Mill  v. 
Kill,  12  id.  406  ;  Perigal  o.  Nicholson,  Wightw.  68 ;  Vaughan  v.  Woirall,  2  Swanst. 
895,  898,  899.  Where  a  party  is  examined  as  a  witness  between  the  parties  in  a  suit, 
sabject  to  all  jturt  exceptions,  an  objection  to  his  testimony  may  be  taken  at  the  hear- 
ing :  Mohawk  Bank  v.  Atwater,  2  Paige  60. 

*  Callaghan  v,  Bochfort,  8  Atk.  648 ;  Needharo  v.  Smith,  2  Vera.  468.  And  see 
Stokes  V.  M'Eerral,  8  Bro.  Ch.  G.  228 ;  Bogers  v.  Dibble,  8  Paige  288.  So,  if  the  ground 
of  objection  appears  from  the  deposition  itself,  it  may  be  taken  at  the  hearing,  before  the 
deposition  is  read :  Periffal  r.  Nicholson,  supra. 

*  Callaghan  v.  Rochmrt,  supra. 

*  Ante,  VoL  I.  §  421 ;  supra,  §  850,  n. 

^  Vaughan  v.  Worrall^  2  Swanst.  400,  per  Ld.  Eldon.  And  see  Fenton  v.  Hughes, 
7  Vea.  290. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WEIGHT  AND  EFFECT  OF  EVIDENCE. 

§  370.  1.  AdmlsBioiui.  In  regard  to  the  effect  to  be  given  to 
an  amwer  in  chancery^  when  read  in  evidence,  we  have  seen  that 
the  rale  in  equity  is  somewhat  different  from  the  rule  at  law.  ^ 
This  diversity  arises,  not  from  a  difference  in  the  principles 
recognized  in  the  two  kinds  of  tribunals,  but  from  their  dif- 
ferent modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  different  circumstances 
under  which  the  answer  is  offered  in  evidence.  In  chancery,  the 
plaintiff  reads  the  admissions  in  the  answer  in  the  same  cause, 
merely  as  admissions  in  pleadingSj  of  facts  which  he  therefore  is 
under  no  necessity  to  prove.  He  is  consequently  only  bound  to 
read  entire  portions  of  such  parts  of  the  answer  as  he  would 
refer  to  for  that  purpose ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  principal  pas- 
sage in  question,  and  such  others  as  are  explanatory  of  it,  or  are 
essential  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  its  meaning.  ^  In  other 
respects,  and  so  far  only  as  it  is  responsive  to  the  bill,  it  is 
evidence  in  the  cause.  But  when  an  answer  in  chancery  is 
read  in  a  court  of  law,  it  is  read  in  a  different  cause,  between 
other  parties,  or  between  the  same  individuals  in  another  forum, 
and  in  another  and  different  relation;  and  it  is  offered  and 
regarded,  not  as  a  pleading,  but  as  evidence  of  declarations  and 
admissions  of  facts,  previously  made  in  another  place,  by  the 
party  against  whom  it  is  offered;  and  in  this  view,  it  comes 
within  the  principle  of  the  rule  respecting  declarations  and 
admissions  in  general;  namely,  that  the  whole  must  be  taken 
together.^    The  distinction  here  adverted  to  is  observed  only  in 

^  Supra,  §  281. 

3  Supra,  §§  281,  284,  285. 

s  8upra,  §§  281,  290  ;  aiUe,  Vol.  I.  §§  201,  202 ;  Bartlett  v.  Gillaid,  8  Rnas.  156  ; 
Davis  V.  Spurling,  1  Russ.  &  My.  64  ;  2  Poth.  Obi.  by  Evans,  App.  No.  xvi.  §  4, 
p.  187 ;  Hart  o.  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johns.  Ch.  88-92.  And  see  Mr.  Emmetf  s  ailment  in 
1  Cowen  744,  n.,  quoted  with  approbation  by  Maicy,  J.,  in  Forsyth  v.  Clark,  8  Wend. 
648. 
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the  cause  in  which  the  answer  was  given ;  for  even  in  chancery, 
when  the  answer  of  a  party  in  another  cause  is  offered  as  evi- 
dence, the  whole  of  it  becomes  admissible,  like  other  documents 
made  evidence  in  the  cause.*  Every  part,  however,  is  not 
legally  entitled  to  equal  credit,  merely  because  the  whole  is 
admitted  to  be  read;  but  each  part  of  the  statement  receives 
such  weight  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  may  seem  to 
deserve. 

§  871.  Bvidenoe  of  PaitlM.  In  taking  an  aeeauntj  before  the 
master,  the  examination  of  the  parties  is  entitled  to  peculiar 
weight  and  effect  For  though,  when  one  party  is  examined  as 
a  tritnesd  against  another  party  in  the  cause,  he  stands  in  the 
situation  of  any  other  witness,  and  may  be  cross-examined  by 
the  adverse  party,  but  his  testimony  cannot  be  used  in  his  own 
favor;  yet,  when  he  is  examined  before  a  master  in  relation  to 
his  own  rights  in  the  cause,  the  examination  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  bill  of  discovery;  there  can  be  no  cross-examination  by  the 
counsel ;  and  he  cannot  testify  in  his  own  favor,  except  so  far  as 
his  answers  maybe  responsive  to  the  interrogatories -propounded 
to  him  by  the  adverse  party.  To  this  extent,  his  answers  are 
evidence  in  his  own  favor,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  answer 
of  a  defendant,  responsive  to  the  bill,  is  evidence  against  the 
complainant.  And  any  explanations,  necessary  to  prevent  any 
improper  inference  from  his  answer,  will  be  regarded  as  respon- 
sive to  the  interrogatory.  The  same  effect  is  allowed  to  answers 
given  upon  an  examination  viva  voce.^ 

§  872,  Oath  of  Acooonting  Party.  Where  the  account  is  of 
long  standingy  the  court  will  sometimes  give  peculiar  effect  to  the 
oath  of  the  accounting  party,  by  a  special  order,  allowing  him 
to  discharge  himself,  on  oath,  of  all  such  matters  as  he  cannot 
prove  by  vouchers,  by  reason  of  their  loss.*  So,  where  one  of 
several  executors  or  trustees  has  divested  himself  of  the  assets 

*  Boardman  v,  Jwkaon,  2  BaU  &  Beat,  886  ;  Hart  v.  Ten  Eyck,  iupra, 
^  Benson  o.  Le  Roy,  1  Paige  122.  And  see  Armaby  v.  Wood,  1  Hopk.  229  ;  Hollis- 
ter  V.  Barkley,  11  N.  H.  501.  And  although  it  la  well  aettled,  that  where  a  book  or 
paper  ia  produced  by  a  party,  from  which  he  ia  charged,  the  aame  book  or  paper  may 
oe  read  by  way  of  discharge  :  Darston  v.  Lord  Oxford,  1  £q.  Cas.  Abr.  10  ;  Bayly  v. 
Hill,  ib. ;  Boardman  v,  Jackson,  2  Ball  &  Beat  882  ;  Blount  v.  Burrow,  4  Bro.  Ch. 
Caa,  75 ;  8.  o.  1  Yes.  Jr.  546  ;  yet  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  diachaige  himself  by  a 
separate  affidavit :  Bidgeway  o.  Darwin,  7  Yes.  404  ;  nor  by  a  separate  and  independent 
statement  of  fact  in  hia  examination,  not  responsive  to  any  interrogatory :  Higbee  v. 
Bacon,  8  Pick.  484. 

1  Peyton  v.  Green,  1  £q.  Gas.  Abr.  11 ;  Holstoomb  t^.  Rivers,  1  Ch.  Caa.  127. 
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of  trust  fands,  bj  delivering  them  over  to  his  co-executors  or 
co-trustees,  the  court  will,  in  a  proper  case,  permit  him  to  dis- 
charge himself  by  his  own  oath,  instead  of  exhibiting  interroga- 
tories for  the  examination  of  the  others.^  But  this  is  allowed 
only  under  special  circumstances,  and  by  special  directions; 
witibout  which  the  master  will  not  be  authorized  to  permit  a 
party  to  discharge  himself,  by  his  own  oath,  from  the  sums 
proved  to  have  come  to  his  hands. ^  In  the  case,  however,  of 
small  sums,  under  forty  shillings,  it  is  an  old  rule  in  chancery 
to  permit  an  accounting  party  to  discharge  himself  by  his  own 
oath,  stating  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  payments,^  and 
swearing  positively  to  the  fact,  and  not  merely  to  his  belief.* 

§  873.  Admisiioiis.  In  considering  the  testimony  in  the 
cause,  greater  weight  and  effect  is  given  to  f<ict%  admitted  by  the 
parties  than  to  evidence  aliunde;  and  greater  regard  is  due  to 
solemn  admissions  in  judicio  than  to  admissions  by  the  parties 
en  pais.  Admissions  in  the  pleadings,  and  other  solemn  admis- 
sions in  judicio^  are  likened  to  algebraic /(Trmuto,  or  as  substi- 
tutes for  proof,  to  be  received  by  the  judge  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  final  decision  of  the  cause ;  and  are  deemed  more  satisfac- 
tory than  if  found  by  a  jury,  and  equally  conclusive  upon  the 
parties.^  The  court,  in  such  cases,  will  only  require  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  admission  was  understandingly  and  advisedly 
made,  either  in  the  pleadings,  or  in  the  cause,  as  a  substitute 
for  proof,  and  without  fraud,  in  order  to  hold  the  parties  con- 
clusively to  it ;  without  permitting  it  to  be  retracted,  except  by 

s  Dines  v.  Scott,  1  Tum.  k  Bass.  858 ;  2  Dan.  Gh.  Pr.  1428,  1429,  6th  Am.  ed. 
1230,  1231. 

*  Ibid.  It  has  been  held  sufficient  for  a  servant  or  an  apprentice,  in  answer  to  a  biU 
for  an  account,  to  say,  in  general,  that  whatever  he  received  was  by  him  received  and 
laid  out  again  by  his  master's  orders :  Potts  v.  Potts,  1  Vem.  207. 

*  1  Eq.  Cas.  Abr.  11,  pi.  18;  Anon.,  1  Vem.  283;  Marshficld  r.  Weston,  2  id. 
176 ;  Remsen  v.  Remsen,  2  Johns.  Ch.  601 ;  O'Neill  v.  Hamill,  1  Hogan  188.  And 
see  Whicherley  v.  Whicherley,  1  Vem.  470  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1425,  6th  Am.  ed.  1228. 


settlement  of  administration  accounts  in  the  Probate  Ck>urt,  though  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministratior  is  bound  to  verify  the  account  by  his  oath,  yet  he  is  not  therefore  a  com- 
petent witness,  upon  his  own  motion,  to  support  the  items  of  account,  except  as  to 
small  charges  under  forty  shillings :  Eniley  o.  Blanchard,  12  Pick.  166.  In  New  York, 
the  same  doctrine  is  recognized ;  but  the  sum  is  fixed  by  statute  at  twenty  dollars  / 
Williams  v.  Purdy,  6  Paige  166. 

*  Robinson  v.  Gumming,  2  Atk.  410.  |  Books  of  account  kept  by  a  trustee  and  her 
agents  may  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  disbursements  in  reference  to  the  trost  estate, 
wnere  the  trustee  could  not  produce  strict  voachers :  Cookes  v,  Gookes,  9  Jur.  N.  & 
843.} 

^  AnU,  VoL  I.  SS  186,  205,  527  d. 
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consent^  in  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  or  upon  a 
rehearing  of  the  cause.  And  whether  made  by  the  party  in 
person,  or  made  by  his  counsel,  is  immaterial ;  the  remedy  of 
the  party  being  only  against  his  counsel,  except  upon  proof  of 
fraud.  ^  From  admissions  of  this  conclusive  kind,  the  court  will 
infer  any  other  facts  naturally  deducible  from  them ;  and  when 
the  facts  thus  inferred  are  so  necessarily  connected  with  the 
facts  admitted,  that^  if  disproved,  the  admissions  would  thereby 
be  nullified,  the  evidence  offered  to  disprove  them  will  be 
rejected.  Thus,  if  it  be  admitted  that  a  certain  woman  is  a 
widow  of  an  individual  named,  their  marriage  and  his  death  are 
also  facts  which  the  court  would  conclusively  infer.  And  if 
the  admission  of  fact  be  made  in  the  defendant's  answer,  but 
the  fact  thus  legally  to  be  inferred  from  it  be  expressly  denied 
in  the  answer,  the  admission  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  court, 
notwithstanding  the  denial.  Thus,  where  the  case,  as  set  forth 
in  the  answer,  showed  that  the  plaintiff  had  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  controversy,  the  defendant  was  ordered  to  pay  money 
into  court  upon  the  strength  of  that  admission,  notwithstanding 
the  denial  of  such  interest  in  the  answer.^  So  where  a  bill  was 
filed  for  the  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  to  grant  a 
lease,  and  also  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  an  ejectment 
brought  by  the  defendant  against  the  plaintiff;  and  the  answer 
admitted  that,  when  the  defendant  let  the  plaintiff  into  posses- 
sion of  the  premises,  it  was  his  own  expectatiarij  and  probably 
that  of  the  plaintiff,  that  the  holding  would  last  as  long  as  the 
alleged  term,  but  that  neither  party  was  bound ;  the  court  held 
the  defendant  bound  by  this  admission  of  the  agreement,  and  re- 
fused to  dissolve  the  injunction.*  And,  on  the  principle  under 
consideration,  if  the  defendant  puts  in  a  plea  in  bar  of  the  bill, 
and  the  plaintiff  does  not  reply,  but  sets  down  the  plea  for 
argument,  the  matter  of  the  plea  will  be  conclusively  taken  for 
true.* 

§  374.    Same  Snbjeot*    Though  the  solemn  admissions  of  par- 

«  Bradiflh  p.  Gee,  AmbL  229.  To  a  bill  to  have  a  jointure  made  up  to  a  certain  amn, 
according  to  a  parol  agreement  before  marriage,  the  defendant  pleaded  in  bar  that  a  set- 
tlement was  made  by  a  deed,  subsequent  to  the  parol  agreement ;  and  it  was  held,  that 
the  deed  was  conclusive  evidence  that  in  it  all  the  precedent  treaties  and  agreements 
were  merged  :  Bellasis  v.  Benson,  1  Vem.  869. 

»  Doroville  v.  Solly.  2  Russ.  872.    And  see  Thomas  v.  Visitors,  etc.,  7  G.  &  J.  369. 

«  Attwood  r.  Barham,  2  Rnss.  186.    And  see  Gresley,  £q.  Evid.  459,  460. 

*  Gallagher  v.  Roberts,  1  Wash.  G.  C.  820. 
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ties  are  regarded  as  thns  concloBiye,  and  though  facts  admitted 
on  belief  only  are  ordinarily  received  as  true,  according  to  the 
maxim,  that  what  the  parties  believe  the  court  will  believe ;  yet 
whether  this  rule  is  applicable  to  admUsuyM  made  by  an  executor 
or  an  administrator^  upon  his  belief  in  regard  to  the  liabilities  of 
his  testator  or  intestate,  is  a  point  not  perfectly  clear.  In  one 
case,  where  a  bill  was  filed  by  a  creditor  against  an  administra- 
tor, who  in  his  answer  stated  that  he  believed  the  debt  was  due ; 
though  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  inclined  to  think  this  suffi- 
cient, yet  both  Mr.  Fonblanque,  of  counsel  with  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Richards,  as  amicus  curuBj  doubted  whether  it  was  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  decree;  and  an  interrogatory  was 
therefore  exhibited.^  Belief  of  a  party  personally  interested  in 
knowing^  seems  to  be  that  belief  which  is  intended  in  the  maxim. 
§  875.  2.  Testimony  of  Witneuas.  In  estimating  the  weight 
and  effect  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses^  there  are  no 
fixed  rules  of  universal  application ;  each  case  being  determined 
by  the  judge,  in  his  discretion,  according  to  its  own  circum- 
stances. Yet  it  has  been  judicially  said,  that,  where  a  witness 
against  the  moral  conduct  oE  another  is  under  a  necessity  of 
first  exculpating  himself,  no  regard  ought  to  be  given  to  his  evi- 
dence;^ that  the  positive  testimony  of  one  credible  witness  to  a 
fact  is  entitled  to  more  weight  than  that  of  several  others  who 
testify  negatively,  or,  at  most,  to  collateral  circumstances, 
merely  persuasive  in  their  character ;  ^  and  that  the  testimony 
of  a  willing  and  uncorroborated  witness,  who  merely  states  his 
understanding  of  a  conversation  between  the  parties,  is  entitled 
to  no  weight^  If  a  witness  swears  that  he  never  heard  of  a 
certain  transaction  at  or  before  a  certain  time,  this  is  regarded 
as  a  negative  pregnant  that  he  did  hear  of  it  after  that  time.^ 
So,  an  affirmation  by  a  vendor  that  he  did  not  recollect  his  hav- 
ing authorized  a  person  to  sign  his  name  to  a  covenant  for  title, 
will  not  be  deemed  either  a  denial  of  such  authority,  or  a  disbe- 
lief that  it  was  actually  given ;  and  further  proof  of  such  author- 
ity will  not  be  required,  if  the  owner  knew  of  the  sale  and 
acquiesced  in  it^ 

1  HUl  V.  Binney,  6  Yes.  788. 
^  Watkyns  v.  Watkyns  2  Atk.  97. 

s  Kennedy  v,  Kennedy,  2  Ala.   571 ;  Todd  o,  Haidie,  6  id.  698;  littlefield  v, 
Clarke,  8  Desaus.  165. 

*  PoweU  V.  Swan,  5  Dana  1. 

*  Walker  ».  Walker,  2  Atk.  100. 

*  Talbot  V,  Sibree,  1  Dana  56. 
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§  376.  Convenatioiw  ;  Deolaratioiis.  It  is  a  general  rule, 
applicable  not  only  to  evidence  of  conversations  or  declarations^ 
but  to  correspondence  on  a  particular  subject,  that  if  a  party 
makes  use  of  a  portion  of  a  conversation  or  correspondence,  he 
thereby  gives  credit  to  the  whole,  and  authorizes  the  adverse 
party  to  use  at  his  pleasure  any  other  portion  that  relates  to  the 
same  subject.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  court  is  bound, 
therefore,  to  give  to  every  part  of  such  evidence  equal  credit  and 
weight ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  it  be  treated  as  an  absolute 
nullity;  but  if  it  be  not  entirely  neutralized  by  opposing  evi- 
dence, such  weight  will  be  attributed  to  it  as  on  the  whole  it 
may  deserve.^ 

§  877.  WltneMM  known  beforehand.  It  is  obvious,  also,  to 
remark,  that  frequently  a  higher  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  have  either  been  shown  to  the  adverse 
"party  previous  to  their  examination,  according  to  the  ancient 
course  in  chancery,  or  sworn  in  open  courty  in  presence  of  the 
proctor  on  the  other  side,  according  to  the  practice  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  than  to  that  of  witnesses  whose  names  were 
unknown  to  the  adverse  party  until  their  depositions  were  pub- 
lished. For  in  the  former  case  the  party  had  ample  opportunity 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  witness,  and  to  impeach  it  if 
unworthy  of  credit,  while  in  the  latter  this  was  impossible. 
Yet  here,  also,  no  inflexible  rule  can  be  laid  down,  each  case 
being  chiefly  governed  by  its  own  circumstances. 

§  378.  Faleoe  in  Uno,  Falsoe  In  Omnlbne.  The  maxim,  ^  Falsus 
in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus,"  has  a  juster  application  to  witnesses 
in  chancery  than  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  For  in  the 
latter  tribunals  the  witness  is  not  only  examined  orally,  but  is 
subjected  to  a  severe  and  rapid  cross-examination,  without  suffi- 
cient time  for  reflection  or  for  deliberate  answers,  and  hence 
may  often  misrepresent  facts,  from  infirmity  of  recollection  or 
mistake ;  in  which  case,  to  apply  the  maxim  in  eztenso  to  his 
testimony  would  be  highly  unjust.  Yet  such  mistakes  must,  ol 
necessity,  detract  something  from  the  credit  due  to  his  accuracy, 

1  Gresley,  Eq.  Evid.  iM ;  Bartlett  v,  Oillard,  8  Roas.  166.  This  rale  is  restricted 
in  its  appucation  to  matters  relatinff  to  the  portion  already  addnced  in  evidence. 
Hence  tne  production  of  a  letter-book,  on  the  call  of  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to  prove 
the  sending  of  certain  letters  copied  therein,  does  not  entitle  the  defendant  to  read 
other  letters  in  the  same  hook,  not  referred  to  in  those  which  have  been  called  for : 
8turge  V,  Bochanan,  10  Ad.  &  El.  598.  And  see  Prince  v.  Samo,  7  id.  627  ;  Catt  v. 
Howard,  8  Stark.  5 ;  anU,  Vol.  I.  {  467. 
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though  he  may  not  be  chargeable  with  moral  turpitude.  But 
where,  according  to  the  course  of  chancery,  the  testimony  of 
the  witness  is  taken  upon  interrogatories  in  writing,  deliber- 
ately propounded  to  him  by  the  examiner,  no  other  person  being 
present;  and  where  ample  time  is  allowed  for  calm  recollection, 
and  any  mistakes  in  his  first  answers  may  be  corrected  at  the 
close  of  the  examination,  when  the  whole  is  distinctly  read  over 
to  him ;  there  is  ground  to  presume  that  a  false  statement  of  fact 
is  the  result  either  of  bad  design  or  of  gross  ignorance  of  the 
truth,  and  culpable  recklessness  of  assertion ;  in  either  of  which 
cases  all  confidence  in  his  testimony  must  be  lost^  or  at  least 
essentially  impaired.  If  the  statement  is  deliberately  and 
knowingly  false  in  a  single  particular,  the  credibility  of  the 
whole  is  destroyed ;  but  if  it  is  erroneous  without  a  fraudulent 
design,  the  credibility  is  impaired  only  in  proportion  as  the 
cause  of  the  error  may  be  chargeable  to  the  witness  himself.^ 

§  379.  3.  Affidavits.^  The  effect  of  judicial  documents  hav- 
ing been  considered  in  a  former  volume,  it  only  remains  to  take 
notice  of  the  nature,  admissibility,  and  effect  of  affidamtSj  in 
cases  peculiar  to  proceedings  in  chancery. 

§  880.  DeflnitioxL  An  affidavit  is  ^'  a  declaration,  on  oath  or 
affirmation,  taken  before  some  person  having  competent  and 
lawful  power  to  administer  the  same."^  It  is  essential  to 
public  justice  that  an  affidavit  be  so  taken  as  that,  if  false,  the 
affiant  may  be  indicted  and  punished  for  perjury ;  and  to  this 
end  the  rules  of  practice  respecting  the  form  and  requisites  of 
affidavits  are  constructed.  It  is  therefore  generally  required  in 
chancery,  that  a  cause  be  first  pending^  in  which  the  affidavit  is 
to  be  used ;  and  hence,  if  it  be  taken  before  the  bill  is  actually 

^  The  maxim,  thooffh  varioiialj  expressed  by  the  civilians,  has  reference  not  only 
to  falsehood  deliberat^y  perpetrated  in  writinffs,  but  to  mere  mistakes  in  an  oral 
examination.  "  Qui  in  nno,  imo  in  plurlbus,  minos  vera  acripserU,  in  cnteris  creden- 
dum  ei  non  est : "  Menoch.  Ooncil.  1,  n.  800.  "  Falsum  pnesumator  commisisse,  qui 
semel  falaarius  fait :"  Id.  Concl.  422,  n.  125.  "Falsum  dictum,  a  testibus  in  uno, 
et  in  aliqua  {wirte  sui  examinis,  totum  exaroen  reddat  falsum,  nee  probat:"  Mascard. 
De  Probationibus ;  GoncL  744,  n.  1 ;  "  Etiamsi  testis  ignomnter  in  una  parte  deposuis- 
set  falsum  ;  quia  tone  totum  examen  censetur  falsum,  et  non  probat.  Nam  testis  non 
debet  deponere,  nisi  id  quod  novit,  vel  vidit ;  et  in  hoc  non  potest  pnetendere  igno- 
rantiam  : "  Id.  n.  7.    And  see  arUe,  Vol.  I.  §  461. 

1  rSee  anU,  VoL  I.  §§  163  a,  844,  848,  849,  558.^ 

^8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1769,  6th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  i.  891 ;  Hind.  Ch.  Pr.  451.  {For  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  Knight  Bruce  on  the  relative  v^ue  of  evidence  given 
by  affidavit  and  by  depositions  taken  on  written  interrogatories,  and  on  the  use  of 
cross-examination,  see  Attorney-General  t*.  Carrington,  8  £ig.  Law  ft  £q.  78  (4  De  G. 
&  S.  140).  A  biU  cannot  be  read  as  an  affidavit  on  a  final  hearing  of  a  cause :  Airs  v. 
BUlops,  4  Jones  £q.  17.  (         ' 
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filed,  it  cannot  be  read,  but  will  be  treated  as  a  nullity.^  It  is 
sufficient  that  it  be  in  terms  so  positive  and  explicit  as  that  perjury 
may  be  assigned  upon  it^  It  must  be  properly  entitled;  for  an 
an  affidavit,  made  in  one  cause,  cannot  be  read  to  obtain  an 
order  in  another;^  and  an  affidavit  not  properly  entitled  as  of  a 
cause  pending,  or  otherwise  appearing  to  have  been  legally 
taken,  cannot,  if  false,  be  the  foundation  of  an  indictment  for 
perjury.*  But  it  is  sufficient  if  it  was  correctly  entitled  when 
it  was  sworn,  though  the  title  of  the  cause  may  afterwards  have 
been  changed  by  amendment^  It  is  also  sufficient,  where  there 
are  several  defendants,  if  it  states  the  name  of  the  first,  adding, 
^^and  others,"  without  naming  them;  if  there  be  no  other  suit 
pending  between  the  plaintiff  and  that  defendant  with  others. ^ 
It  is  also  proper,  though  not  indispensably  necessary,  that  the 
affidavit  of  any  person,  other  than  a  party  in  the  cause,  should 
state  the  true  place  of  residence  and  tiie  addition,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  affiant. 

§  881.  Office  of  an  Affidavit.  The  office  of  an  affidavit  is  to 
bring  to  the  court  the  knowledge  of  facts ;  and  therefore  it  should 
be  confined  to  a  statement  of  facts  tmZy,  as  they  substantially  exist, 
with  all  necessary  circumstances  of  time,  place,  manner,  and  other 
material  incidents.  It  is  improper  to  state  conclusions  of  law,  or 
legal  propositions,  such  as,  that  a  legal  service  was  made,  or  legal 
notice  given,  without  stating  the  manner ;  or  that  the  party  has 
a  good  defence^  without  stating  the  nature  and  grounds  of  it ;  but 
the  affidavit  should  state  particularly  how  the  service  was  made 
or  notice  given,  and  what  are  the  grounds  and  merits  of  his 
defence  or  claim,  that  the  court  may  judge  of  the  legality,  and 
whether  the  defence  or  claim  is  well  founded  or  merely  imaginary ; 
and  that  the  party  may  be  criminally  proceeded  against,  if  the 
statement  be  false.^    It  must  not  state  arguments,  nor  draw 

*  Hnghes  v.  Ryan,  1  Beat  827 ;  Anon.,  6  Madd.  276 ;  mijira^  §  190. 

*  Coale  V.  Chase,  1  Bland  187 ;  supra^  §  194. 
«  Lumbrozo  v.  White,  Dick.  150. 

*  Hawlej  V.  Donelly,  8  Paige  415.  And  see  Stafford  v.  Brown,  4  id.  860 ;  mprt^ 
$190. 

*  Hawes  v,  Bamford,  9  Sim.  658. 
7  White  V.  Hess,  8  Paige  544. 

^  Meach  v.  Chappell,  8  Paige  135  ;  Sea  Ins.  Co.  v,  Stebbins,  lb.  665 ;  8  Dan.  Ch. 
Pr.  1776,  5th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  L  894.  And  see  Backer  v.  Howard,  2  Bibb,  166 ;  Dayis 
V.  Gray,  8  Lit  451 ;  Thayer  v.  Swift,  Walk.  Ch.  (Mich.)  884.  |  Eyidence  of  belief  only 
is  admissible  on  interlocutory  application,  though  not  at  the  hearing  of  a  cause  ;  and 
the  grounds  of  such  belief  are  properly  stated  m  the  affidavit,  even  in  the  case  where 
■uch  grounds  consist  in  great  part  of  conversations  with  third  penoni,  who  might  be, 
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inferenceB,  nor  contain  other  irrelevant,  impertinent,  or  scandalooa 
matter;  otherwise  such  matter  will  be  expunged  by  the  court, 
with  or  without  reference  to  a  master^  and  the  partj  or  solicitor 
will  be  punished  in  costs.^ 

§  882.  Affidavit  miut  be  properly  sworn.  An  affidavit  must 
also  be  9wom  before  some  person  authorized  by  law  to  administer 
such  oaths;  and  generally  speaking,  any  person,  authorized  to 
take  depositions  or  to  examine  witnesses  in  the  cause,  is  qualified 
to  take  affidavits.^  Under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  regulat- 
ing the  practice  in  the  national  tribunals,  this  authority  is  given 
to  any  judge  of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  any  chancellor  or 
judge  of  any  superior  court  of  a  State,  any  judge  of  a  county 
court  or  court  of  common  pleas,  or  mayor  or  diief  magistrate  of 
any  city  in  the  United  States,  not  being  of  counsel  nor  interested 
in  the  suit;^  any  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  court 
to  take  acknowledgments  of  bail  and  affidavits ;  and  any  notary- 
public.^  And  an  affidavit,  taken  out  of  court,  and  not  thus 
sworn,  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  used.^  Under  the  laws  of  the 
several  States,  affidavits  to  be  read  in  the  State  courts  may 
generally  be  taken  before  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  or  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Regularly,  an  affidavit  must  not  be  sworn 
before  an  attorney  or  solicitor  in  the  cause  ;'^  but  in  some  States, 
this  is  no  valid  objection,  if  he  is  not  the  solicitor  of  record.^ 

§  383.  Affidavits  taken  in  other  States.  An  affidavit  may  also 
be  read  in  the  State  tribunals  if  taken  in  another  State  before  any 
commissioner  appointed  to  take  acknowledgments  and  administer 
oaths  under  the  authority  of  the  State  in  which  the  court  is 
holden;  or  before  a  master  in  chancery  in  such  other  State, 
though  not  such  commissioner ;  ^  or  taken  under  a  commission 
issuing  out  of  the  court  where  the  cause  is  pending ;  it  being,  in 
this  case,  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  court.^    If  it  appears 

bat  are  not,  produoed,  and  where  the  deponent  swears  that  he  disbelieyes  the  statements 
made  to  him  by  such  jpersons  :  Bird  o.  Lake,  1  H.  &  M.  111.  ( 

«  Powell  V.  Kane,  6  Paige  265  ;  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1777,  6th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  L  894,  896 ; 
Jobson  V,  Leiehton,  1  Dick.  112;  Phillips  v.  Muilman,  ib.  118.  Bat  an  affidayit  will 
not  be  referred  for  mere  impertinence,  after  an  affidavit  in  answer  to  it  has  been  filed  : 
Barton,  in  re,  1  Rass.  880 ;  Chimelli  v.  Chaavet,  1  Yoange  884. 

^  See  on  this  sabject,  ante.  Vol.  I.  §§  822-824  ;  supra,  1§  251,  819. 

a  Stat  U.  S.  1789,  c.  20,  §  80  ;  Vol.  I.  p.  88. 

»  Stat.  U.  S.  1812,  c.  26 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  679  ;  Stat.  U.  8.  1850,  c.  62. 

*  Haight  V,  Prop'rs  Morris  Aqueduct,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  601. 

*  Hogan,  in  re,  8  Atk.  818 ;  Smith  v,  Woodroffe,  6  Price  280;  9  id.  478  ;  8  Dan. 
Ch,  Pr.  1771,  6th  Amer.  ed.  voL  i.  891 ;  Wood  v.  Harpur,  8  Beav.  290. 

^  People  V.  Spalding,  2  Paige  826 ;  McLaren  v,  Charrier,  6  id.  580. 
1  Allen  V.  Stete  Bank,  1  Dev.  &  Bat  £q.  7. 
s  Gibson  v.  Tilton,  1  Bland  352. 
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that  an  affidavit  had  been  taken  at  a  place  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  magistrate  or  other  officer,  it  will  not  be  received ;  but  if 
the  place  does  not  appear,  it  will  be  presumed  to  have  been 
properly  taken.^  Indeed,  an  affidavit  taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  will  seldom  be  rejected,  if  it  appears  to  have  been 
duly  sworn  before  a  person  authorized  to  administer  such  oaths, 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  of  his  residence ;  and  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient if  the  person  be  proved  to  have  been  at  the  time  de  facto 
in  ^the  ordinary  exercise  ["of  the  authority  he  assumes.^  In  all 
these  cases,  the  liability  of  the  affiant  to  an  indictment  for  per- 
jury does  not  seem  to  be  much  relied  on,  in  considering  the 
admissibility  of  the  affidavit;  but  in  many  States  provision  is 
made  by  law  for  the  punishment  of  false  swearing  in  any  depo- 
sition or  affidavit  taken  under  a  commission  from  abroad. 

§  884.  Weight  and  Bffeot  of  Affidavits.  The  weight  and  effect 
given  to  affidavits  is  chiefly  in  admitting  them  as  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  ulterior  proceedings.  Thus,  where  an  affidavit, 
whether  of  the  party,  or  of  another  person,  is  required  in  support 
of  a  motion  or  a  petition  or  a  plea,  which  is  its  proper  use  and 
office,  it  is  ordinarily  received  for  that  purpose  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  which  it  contains.  The  like  effect  is  given  to 
affidavits  in  inquiries  before  a  master,  wherever  they  are  received, 
no  affidavit  in  reply  being  read,  except  as  to  new  matter,  which 
may  be  stated  in  the  affidavits  in  answer,  and  no  further  affidavits 
being  read,  unless  specially  required  by  the  master.^  They 
are  also  received  as  satisfactory  proof  of  exhibits  at  the  hearing, 
in  cases  already  mentioned.^  So,  in  certain  cases  of  fraudulent 
abstracting  of  the  plaintiff's  property  by  the  defendant,  we  have 
seen  that  the  amount  of  his  damages,  in  the  absence  of  other 
proof,  may  be  ascei*tained  by  the  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff  himself, 
to  which,  in  odium  spoliatoris^  full  credit  will  be  given.^  Con- 
clusive effect  is  also  given  to  the  affidavit  of  the  party  in  certain 

*  Parker  v.  Baker,  8  P^ige  428 ;  Lambert  o.  Maris,  Halst.  Dig.  p.  178. 

«  Pinkerton  v.  Barnalej  Canal  Co.,  8  Y.  &  J.  277,  n. ;  EUia  v,  Sinclair,  id.  278  ;  Loid 
Kinnaird  v.  Saltoun,  1  Madd.  227 ;  Ganrey  v.  Hlbbert,  IJ.  ft  W.  180 ;  8  Ban.  Ch.  Pr. 
1771-1778,  6th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  L  892.  But  see  Ramy  r.  Kirk,  9  Dana  867,  etmtra. 
The  certificate  of  a  notary  pablio  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  official  character  of  the 
foreign  magistrate  :  Hutcheon  v.  Mannington,  6  Yes.  823. 

1  Orders  of  April  8,  1818,  Did.  66 ;  Law's  Prac  U.  S.  Oouts,  p.  646.  jOn  the 
hearing  of  a  motion,  it  is  open  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  to  avail  himself  of  any 
affidavit  on  behalf  of  his  client  which  is  filed  at  the  time  when  he  is  called  on  to  address 
the  court :  Munro  v.  Wivenhoe  k  Brightlingsea  Bailway  Co.,  12  L.  T.  n.  a.  662.  | 

s  Supra^  )  810. 

•  St^mt,  i  844  ;  ante,  YoL  I.  S  848. 
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other  cases,  where  it  is  required  in  verification  of  his  statement, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  court.  Thus,  to  a  bill  of  interpleader^ 
it  is  requisite  that  the  plaintiff  should  make  affidavit  that  the 
bill  is  not  filed  in  collusion  with  either  of  the  defendants,  but 
merely  of  his  own  accord,  for  his  own  particular  relief.^  So,  in  a 
bill  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  de  bene  esse,  where,  from 
their  age  or  infirmity,  or  their  intention  of  leaving  the  country, 
there  is  apprehended  danger  from  the  loss  of  their  testimony, 
positive  affidavit  is  required  of  the  plaintiff,  stating  the  reasons 
and  particular  circumstances  of  the  danger,  and  the  material  facts 
to  which  the  witness  can  testify ;  lest  the  bill  be  used  as  an 
instrument  to  retard  the  trial ;  and  to  this  affidavit  full  credit  is 
given.^  If  the  affidavit  is  to  the  party's  belief  only,  and  does  not 
state  the  grounds  of  his  believing  that  the  witness  will  so  testify, 
or  does  not  state  that  he  is  the  only  witness  by  whom  the  facts 
can  be  proved,  it  will  not  be  sufficient.^  So,  where  an  accidental 
loss  is  the  essential  fact  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  court,  and  on 
that  ground  the  prayer  of  the  bill  is  not  only  for  discovery,  but 
also  for  relief ;  the  court  will  not  assume  jurisdiction  upon  the 
mere  suggestion  of  the  fact,  but  requires  preliminary  proof  of  it 
by  the  affidavit  of  the  party,  filed  with  the  bill ;  and  to  this  full 
ci'edit  is  given,  at  least  until  it  be  overthrown  by  proof  of  the 
hearing.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  bill  for  discovery  and  relief  in 
chancery,  founded  on  the  alleged  loss,^  or  the  unlawful  possession 
and  concealment  by  the  defendant  of  an  instrument  upon  which,  if 
in  the  possession  of  the  plaintiff,  an  action  at  law  might  be  main- 
tained by  him  against  the  defendant.^  The  reason  of  requiring 
such  preliminary  proof  in  these  cases  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the 

*  S  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1761,  by  Perkins,  5th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  ii.  1668 ;  Story  Eq.  PI. 
f§  291,  297 ;  Bignold  r.  Audland,  11  Sim.  28.  And  See  Langston  v.  Boylston,  2  Yes. 
Jr.  102,  103 ;  Steyenaon  v.  Anderson,  2  V.  &  B.  410.  In  Connecticnt,  this  is  not  ro- 
qoired :  Jerome  v.  Jerome,  5  Conn.  852  ;  Nash  v.  Smith,  6  id.  421,  426. 

A  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  452,  5th  Amer.  ed.  940  ;  Story  £q.  PI.  §  809  ;  Rnles  of  aronit 
Courts  U.  S.  in  Equity,  Reg.  70  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1117,  1118,  8d  Amer.  ed.  956 ; 
Oldham  v.  Carleton,  4  Bro.  C.  C.88  ;  Laragoity  v.  Att.-Gen.,  2  Price  172;  Mendi- 
zabel  V,  Machado,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  488. 

«  Rowe  V. ,  18  Ves.  261. 

7  Walmsley  «.  Child,  1  Yes.  841,  844 ;  Campbell  v.  Sheldon,  18  Pick.  8 ;  Thornton 
r.  Stewart,  7  iieigh  128.  In  Yiiginia,  an  affidavit  does  not  seem  to  be  required: 
Cabell  V,  Megginson,  6  Munf.  202.  If  the  proof  is  clear,  both  of  the  loss,  and  that 
the  instrument,  if  negotiable,  was  not  negotiated,  nor  payable  to  bearer,  so  ti^at  the 
defendant  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  exposed  to  pay  it  twice,  the  plaintiff  may  now 
recover  at  law.    See  ante,  VoL  II.  §  156. 

>  Anon.,  8  Atk.  17.  And  see  Livinnton  v,  Livingston,  4  Johns.  Ch.  297;  Laight  v, 
Morgan,  1  Johns.  Cas.  429 ;  Le  Roy  v.  Yeeder,  ib.  417 ;  1  Dan.  Oh.  Pr.  449,  450,  5th 
Amer.  ed.  892. 
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bill  is  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  from  a  court  of  law  to  a  court 
of  equity. 

§  385.  Same  Sabjeot.  Full  weight  and  credit  is  also  given  to 
the  plaintiffs  affidavit,  where  it  is  required  in  order  to  support 
an  ex  parte  application  for  some  immediate  relief,  in  cases  which 
do  not  admit  of  delay.  The  affidavit  in  such  case  must  be  made 
either  by  the  plaintiff  himself,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  some  person 
having  certain  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  ^  and  it  must  state  the 
facts  on  which  the  application  is  grounded,  positively  and  with 
particularity,  and  not  upon  information  and  belief  only,  nor  in  a 
general  or  a  doubtful  manner.^  It  must  also  state  either  an 
actual  violation  of  his  right  by  the  defendant,  or  his  apprehension 
and  belief  of  imminent  and  remediless  loss  or  damage,  if  the  case 
be  such,  together  with  the  facts  on  which  his  belief  is  grounded.^ 
If  the  application  be  for  an  injunction  to  stay  wcute^  or  other  irre- 
parable mischief,  the  affidavit  must  state  the  plaintiff's  actual  and 
exclusive  title  to  the  land  or  premises,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
defendant,  actual  or  apprehended,  in  violation  of  his  right.^  If  it 
be  to  restrain  the  infringeTnent  of  a  patent^  he  must  swear  to  his 
present  belief,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  oath,  that  he  is  the  origi- 
nal inventor ;  '^  or,  if  it  be  to  restrain  the  infringement  of  a  copy- 
righty  the  bill  being  filed  by  an  assignee,  he  must  state  facts 
showing  the  legality  of  the  immediate  assignment  to  himself.^ 
In  an  application  for  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regnoy  the  affidavit  must 
be  positive  and  direct,  that  a  debt  is  due  and  payable ;  that  it  is 
certain  and  not  contingent ;  that  the  plaintiff  believes  that  the 
defendant  actually  intends  to  go  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  the 
reason  which  he  has  for  believing  so;  and  that  the  debt  will 
thereby  be  endangered/  Nothing  short  of  such  directness  and 
particularity  will  suffice ;  except  that  in  matters  of  pure  account 
the  plaintiff's  belief  as  to  the  amount  of  the  balance  due  to  him  is 

^  8  DuL  Ch.  Pr.  1890,  5th  Amer.  ed.  yoL  ii  1669 ;  CampbeU  v.  MorriBon,  7  Paige 
157 ;  Lord  Byron  v,  Johnston,  2  Meriv.  29. 

s  Ibid. ;  Field  v.  Jackson,  2  Dick.  599 ;  Whitelegg  v.  Whitelegg,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  57, 
and  n.  by  PerkinB  ;  Stonn  v.  Bllann,  4  Johns.  Ch.  21. 

»  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1891. 

*  Hanson  v,  Gardiner,  7  Ves.  805 ;  Jackson  v.  Gator,  5  id.  688 ;  Eastbnm  v.  Kirk, 
1  Johns.  Ch.  444. 

*  Hill  o.  Thompson,  8  Meriv.  624. 

*  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1891,  5th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  ii.  1670. 

^  2  Story  En.  Jar.  §  1474 ;  Oldham  v.  Oldham,  7  Yes.  410  ;  Etches  v.  Lance,  ib. 
417 ;  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1981,  1982,  5th  Amer.  ed.  toL  ii  1706,  1707;  Bice  r.  Hale, 
5  Cosh.  241. 
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sufficient.^  Similar  strictness  is  required  in  affidavits  in  support 
of  applications  to  restrain  the  transfer  of  negotiable  securities,  or 
of  other  property,  or  the  payment  of  money,  or  the  like.  In  these 
and  all  other  cases,  where  the  danger  of  remediless  loss  or  dam- 
age is  imminent,  the  court  acts  at  once  upon  the  credit  given  to 
the  plaintiff's  affidavits  alone ;  but  in  other  cases  decided  upon 
affidavits,  where  no  such  necessity  exists,  they  are  ordinarily 
received  on  both  sides,  and  weighed,  like  other  evidence,  accord- 
ing to  their  merits. 

*  Rioo  V.  Gkudtiir,  8  Atk.  501 ;  Jackson  v.  Peine,  10  Yes.  164 ;  Hyde  v,  Whitfield, 
10  id.  844. 
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MARITIME  JURISDICTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PBEUMINABT  OBSEBYATIONS. 

§  886.  Jmifldlctlon.  The  administration  of  the  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisprodence  in  the  United  States  is  confided  originally 
and  exclasively  to  the  district  courts.^  From  the  final  judgments 
and  decrees  of  these  courts  in  admiralty  and  maritime  causes 
where  the  value  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs, 
exceeds  fifty  dollars,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Circuit  Court  next  to 
be  holden  in  the  same  district  ;^  and  where  the  value  exceeds  two 
thousand  dollars,  an  appeal  from  the  final  judgment  or  decree  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  in  such  causes,  lies  to  tiie  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.^  And  in  these  appeals,  as  well  as  in  equity 
causes,  the  evidence  goes  up  with  the  cause,  to  the  appellate  tribu- 
nal, and  therefore  must  be  reduced  to  writing.^  The  district 
courts  also  take  jurisdiction  of  certain  causes  at  common  law, 
the  consideration  of  which  is  foreign  to  our  present  design. 

§  887.  Same  Subject.  The  general  admiralty  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  divisi- 
ble into  two  great  classes  of  cases ;  one  dependent  upon  locality, 

1  U.  S.  CoDfit  art  8,  §  2 ;  Stat  1789,  o.  20,  |  9,  voL  L  p.  76;  Bey.  Stat  U.  S. 
2d  ed.  §  568.  ]In  The  Lottawanna,  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  558,  the  qnestioii  is  considered 
how  far  the  general  maritinie  law  is  operative  in  this  coantrr,  and  it  is  held  that  the 
phrase  of  the  Constitation,  "  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,"  means  the  general 
system  of  maritime  law  which  was  fiftmiliar  to  the  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the  coun- 
try when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  [ 

<  U.  a  Stat  1808,  c.  40,  [98,]  t  2,  yol.  u.  p.  244  ;  Bey.  Stat  U.  S.  2d  ed.  §  681. 

tFor  the  whole  subject  of  adminlty  jurisdiction,  see  Curtis,  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Fnited  States  Courts.!     CThere  have  been  many  statutory  changes  since  Greenleaf 
wrote.] 

*  IJ.  S.  Stat  1808,  c  40,  [98,]  §  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  244 ;  Rer.  Stat  U.  S.  2d  ed.  |  692. 
«  The  Boston,  1  Sunn.  882  ;  17.  S.  Stat  1789,  c.  20,  II 19,  80;  Stat  1808,  c.  98, 
t  2,  Tol.  iL  p.  S44. 
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the  other  upon  the  nature  of  the  contract  The  former  includes 
acts  and  injuries  done  upon  the  sea,  whether  upon  the  high  seas, 
or  upon  the  coast  of  the  sea,  or  elsewhere  within  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide.^    The  latter  includes  contracts,  claims,  and  services, 

^  ]The  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  oonrts  now  extends  over  all 
navigable  waters.  In  the  case  of  The  Thomas  Jefferson,  10  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  428,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  admiralty  jurisdiction  extended  only  to  "  waters  within 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.'*  In  subsequent  cases  it  was  decided  that  within  this 
limit  were  included  rivers  whose  waters  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide,  whether  the  water 
was  salt  or  fresh,  and  though  they  were  within  the  body  of  a  county :  Peyroux  v. 
Howard,  7  Pet.  (U.  S.)  824;  Waring  v.  Clarke,  5  How.  (U.  S.)  441;  Jackson  v. 
Steamboat  Magnolia,  20  id.  296.  S^  also  Steamboat  Orleans  v.  Phoebus,  11  Pet. 
(U.  S.)  175.  But  by  act  of  Congress  of  1845,  c.  20  (5  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  726), 
admindty  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  District  Court  over  coasting  veesds  of 
twenty  tons  burden  and  upward  upon  the  lakes  and  navigable  waters  connecting  the 
same.  In  the  case  of  The  Genesee  Chief  v.  Fitzhugh,  12  How.  (U.  8. )  448,  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  whether  Conffress  had  power  to  pass  such  an  act,  and  the  court  deoded 
that  it  had,  on  the  ground  that  the  admiralty  and  maritime  iurisdlction  extended  over 
all  namgcUie  icaters,  whether  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  or  not ;  and  that 
Congress  consequently  had  power  to  confer  this  new  jurisdiction  on  the  District  Court 
under  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  '*to  aU 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction."  Under  these  views  of  the  law  on  this 
subject  a  large  admiralty  practice  has  grown  up  on  the  great  inland  lakes  and  navi- 
gable rivers  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1845,  a  State  court 
has  not  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  admiralty  courts  of  the  United  States  of 
maritime  torts,  on  navigable  rivers,  where  one  of  the  parties  is  a  steamer  or  other 
vessel  employed  in  the  commerce  or  the  navigation  of  sudi  river :  The  Hine  v.  Trevor, 
4  Wallace  ( U.  S.)  555.  See  also  Brightly's  Digest,  title  **Admiralty,"  and  cases  cited.  | 
Finland  Isuces  lying  within  the  limits  of  a  State  are  not  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States :  Stapp  v.  The  Clyde,  48  Minn.  192.1  But  though  the  jurisdiction  of  admiralty 
has  been  so  much  extended,  by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  pilace,  that  tribunal  has  shown  a  disposition  to  restrict  it  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  subject-matter.  In  Cutler  v,  Rae,  7  How.  729,  a  libel  brought  by  the 
owner  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  voluntarily  stranded,  against  the  owner  of  the  cargo 
which  had  been  saved  and  restored  to  him,  for  contribution  to  general  aversge,  was 
dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  although  the  point 
was  not  raised  in  the  argument.  The  court  held  there  was  no  lien  for  the  general 
average  contribution  after  the  cargo  had  been  given  up  to  the  owner,  and  that  the 
admiralty  jurisdiction  ceased  with  the  lien. 

In  the  case  of  People's  Ferry  Company  r.  Beers,  20  id.  898,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  decided  that  the  builders  of  a  vessel  had  no  lien  thereon  for  labor 
and  materials  which  could  be  enforced  in  admiralty,  and  took  the  ground  that  a  con- 
tract to  build  a  ship  or  furnish  materials  for  her  construction  was  not  maritime : 
{Edwards  v.  Elliott,  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  582.  But  a  contract  to  furnish  a  ship  already 
afloat  with  propulsive  machinery  Is  :  The  Eliza  Ladd,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.  Dist.  Oregon, 
2  Cen.  L.  J.  822.  {  In  The  Richard  Busteed,  21  Law  Reporter  601,  decided  after  the 
case  in  20  How.,  Judge  Sprague  held  that  the  latter  case  decided  merely  that  such  a 
contract  gave  no  lien,  and  did  not  overrule  the  numerous  decisions  that  the  contract 
was  maritime  in  its  nature.  Accordingly  he  held  that,  where  a  lien  was  given  by  the 
law  of  the  State,  where  the  vessel  was  built,  it  might  be  enforced  in  the  admiralty 
courts.  But  in  the  case  of  Roach  v.  Chapman,  22  How.  129,  involving  a  question 
similar  to  that  decided  in  The  Richard  Busteed,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  such  a 
contract  was  clearly  not  maritime,  and  that  the  lien  created  by  tJie  State  law  could 
not  be  enforced  in  admiralty.  ]But  eee  The  Lottawanna,  21  WalL  (U.  S.)  558,  where 
the  subject  is  again  elaborately  considered,  though  perhaps  not  settled,  Cliflbrd,  J., 
dissentmg.  See  also  Taylor  v.  Str.  Commonwealth,  C.  Ct.  U.  S.  East  Dist.  Mo., 
Miller,  J.,  1  Cen.  L.  J.  502  ;l  [^Haritwen  o.  The  Louis  Olsen,  52  F.  652.  A  lien  given 
by  State  laws  for  labor  and  material  furnished  to  domestic  vessels  is  a  maritime  lien, 
and  the  State  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  :  The  Olide,  167  U.  S.  606 ;  Portland,  etc. 
Co.  V.  The  Willapa,  25  Or.  71.    The  question  of  the  existence  of  the  lien  claimed  is 
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purely  maritime,  and  rights  and  duties  appertaining  to  commerce 
and  navigation.  The  former  of  these  classes  is  again  divided  into 
two  branches ;  the  one  embracing  acts,  torts,  and  injuries  strictly 
of  civil  cognizance,  independent  of  belligerent  operations ;  ^  the 
other  embracing  captures  and  questions  of  prize,  arising  juri  helli? 

not  one  of  jurisdiction,  but  of  merits :  The  Resolate,  168  U.  S.  487.1  And  see  the 
next  note  as  to  the  jurisdiction  over  policies  of  insurance.  See  also  Taylor  v.  Carry  1,  20 
How.  588  ;  Grant  v,  PoiUon,  ib.  162. 

^  {Admiralty  courts  of  the  United  States  haye  jorisdiction  of  collisions  occurring  on 
the  high  seas,  between  vessels  owned  by  foreigners,  and  of  different  nationalities : 
The  Belgenland,  9  F.  576. 

In  cases  founded  on  tort,  the  admiraltr  courts  have  jurisdiction  only  where  the 
damage  is  done  on  tidewater,  not  where  the  cause  or^uiated  on  the  water,  and  the 
ujniT  was  substantially  done  on  shore.  Thus  in  The  Plymouth,  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  20, 
it  is  held  that  where  a  vessel  lyin^;  at  a  wharf  on  waters  subject  to  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion took  fire,  and  the  fire  spreadmg  itself  to  certain  storehouses  on  the  wharf,  con- 
sumed these  and  their  stores,  it  is  not  a  case  for  admiralty  proceeding.  Nelson,  J., 
says  :  "  It  will  be  observed  that  the  entire  damage  complained  of  by  the  libellants,  as 
proceeding  from  the  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew,  and  for  which  the  owners  of 
the  vessel  are  sought  to  be  charged,  occurred,  not  on  the  water,  but  on  the  land.  The 
origin  of  the  wrong  was  on  the  water,  but  the  substance  and  consummation  of  the 
injury  on  the  land.  It  is  admitted  by  all  the  authorities  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiralty  over  marine  torts  depends  upon  locality,  —  the  high  seas,  or  other  navi|;able 
waters  within  admiralty  cognizance ;  and  being  so  dependent  upon  locality,  the  juris- 
diction is  limited  to  the  sea  or  navigable  waters  not  extending  beyond  high-water 
mark.  .  .  .  But  it  has  been  strongly  argued  that  this  is  a  mixed  case,  the  tort  having 
been  committed  partly  on  water  and  partly  on  land ;  and  that,  as  the  origin  of  the 
wrong  was  on  the  water,  in  other  words,  as  the  wron^  began  on  the  water  (where  the 
admiralty  possesses  jurisdiction),  it  should  draw  after  it  all  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  act.  These  mixed  cases,  however,  will  be  found,  not  cases  of  tort,  but  of 
contract,  which  do  not  depend  altogether  upon  locality  as  the  test  of  lurisdiction, 
such  as  contracts  of  material-men,  for  supplies,  charter-parties,  and  the  like.  These 
cases  depend  upon  the  nature  and  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  whether  a  maritime 
contract,  and  the  service  a  maritime  service  to  be  performed  upon  the  sea  or  other 
naviptble  waters,  iJiough  made  upon  land.  The  cases  of  torts  to  be  found  in  the 
admiralty,  as  belonging  to  this  class,  hardly  partake  of  the  character  of  mixed  cases, 
or  have  at  most  but  a  verv  remote  resemblance.  They  are  cases  of  personal  wron^ 
which  commenced  on  the  land  ;  such  as  improperly  enticing  a  minor  on  board  a  ship, 
and  there  exercising  unlawful  authority  over  him.  The  substance  and  consummation 
of  the  wrong  were  on  board  the  vessel,  —  on  the  high  seas  or  navigable  waters,  —  and 
the  ixyurv  complete  within  admiralty  cognizance,  it  was  the  tortious  acts  on  board 
the  vessel  to  wnich  the  jurisdiction  attacned.  This  class  of  cases  may  well  be  referred 
to  as  illustrating  the  true  meaning  of  the  rule  of  locality  in  cases  of  marine  torts ; 
namely,  that  the  wrong  and  injury  complained  of  must  have  been  committed  wholly 
upon  the  high  seas  or  navigable  waters,  or,  at  lesst,  the  substance  and  consummation 
or  the  same  must  have  taken  place  upon  these  waters  to  be  within  the  admiralty  juris- 
diction. In  other  words,  the  cause  of  damage,  in  technical  language,  whatever  else 
attended  it,  must  have  been  there  complete. '*(  [^See  also  Johnson  v.  Chicago  Elevatoi- 
Co.,  119  U.  a  888  ;  ExparU  Phenix  Ins.  Co.,  118  id.  610-3 

*  8  Story  on  the  Constitution,  §  1662,  4th  ed.  §  1668.  The  sulgect  of  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  as  it  does  not  directly  affect  the  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence,  is 
deemed  foreign  from  the  plan  of  this  work,  and  therefore  is  onl^  incidentally  mentioned. 
It  is  weU  known  that  in  the  United  States  this  jurisdiction  is  asserted  and  actually 
maintained  in  practice  more  broadly  than  in  England.  The  history  and  grounds  of 
this  difference,  and  the  true  nature,  extent,  and  limit  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction, 
as  recognized  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  have  been  expounded 
with  masterly  force  of  reasoning  and  a£9uence  of  learning,  by  Mr.  Justice  otory,  in 
1815,  in  the  leading  case  of  De  liovio  v.  Boit,  2  Gall.  898-476  ;  and  by  Judge  Ware, 
in  llie  Huntress,  Daveis  98-111.  Other  cases  on  this  subject  are  mentioned,  and  a 
concise  summary  of  the  discussion  is  given,  in  1  Kent  Comm.  866-880,  and  notes,  to 
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The  cognizance  of  all  these,  except  the  last,  belongs  to  the 
instance  side  of  the  court,  or  what  is  elsewhere  termed  the 
Instance  Court  of  Admiraltj;  and  that  of  the  latter,  or  prize 
causes,  belongs  to  the  Prize  Court.  In  England,  a  distinction 
is  made  between  these  two,  thej  being  regarded  as  separate 
courts ;  the  former  being  the  ordinary  and  appropriate  court  of 
admiralty,  proceeding  according  to  the  civil  and  maritime  law, 
from  whose  decrees  an  appeal  lies  to  the  delegates ;  and  the  latter 
proceeding  according  to  the  course  of  admiralty  and  the  law  of 
nations,  with  an  appeal  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  appeals  in 
prize  causes.  But  in  this  country  these  two  jurisdictions  are  con- 
solidated and  vested  in  the  district  courts,  though  the  jurisdiction 
of  prize  is  dormant,  until  called  into  activity  by  the  occurrence 
of  war.* 

§  888.  Procedure.  In  the  infancy  of  this  court,  under  the 
present  national  Constitution,  it  was  required  by  statute  ^  that 
^^  the  forms  and  modes  of  proceedings  in  causes  of  equity,  and  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  shall  be  according  to  the 
course  of  the  dvH  lawP  By  a  subsequent  statute,^  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  ^'  the  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  shall  be,  in  suits 
of  equity,  and  in  those  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction, 

which  the  student  is  referred.  See  also  Curtis  on  Merchant  Seamen,  pp.  342-367 ; 
j[The  Kate  Tremaine,  5  Ben.  C.  C.  60  ;  Banta  v.  McNeil,  ib.  74  ;  The  Elmira  Shepherd, 
8  Blatchf.  C.  C.  341.  See  as  to  charter-parties  and  contracts  of  afireightment,  New 
Jersey  Steamboat  Company  o.  Merchants  Bank  of  Boston,  6  How.  (U.  S.)  844;  and 
More  wood  v.  Eneonist,  23  id.  493 ;{  CQ^^^  of  the  Pacific,  61  F.  213  ;  Dmnois  tr. 
The  Baracoa,  44  id.  102 ;  Haller  v.  Fox,  61  id.  298.1  The  jarisdiction,  as  asserted  in 
De  Lovio  v.  Boit,  includes,  among  other  things,  charter-parties  and  affreightments ; 
marine  hypothecations  and  bottomries  ;  contracts  of  material-men  ;  seameas  wages  : 
pThe  Resolute,  168  IT.  S.  437  p  contracts  between  part-owners ;  ayeraffes,  contribu- 
tions, and  jettisons;  and  policies  of  insurance.  To  these  may  be  added  salvage ; 
marine  torts ;  damages  and  trespasses ;  assaults  and  batteries  on  the  high  seas ;  seizures 
under  the  revenue  and  navigation  laws,  and  the  laws  prohibitory  of  the  slave-trade ; 
ransom ;  pilotage ;  and  surveys.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  over  policies  of 
insurance  was  re*affirmed  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  1822,  in  Peele  v.  Merchants'  Ins.  Co., 
8  Mason  28 ;  and  again  in  1842,  in  Hale  v.  Washington  Ins.  Co.,  2  Story  182 ;  and  is 
understood  to  have  oeen  approved  by  Marshall,  C.  J.,  and  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  ib. 
183  ;  1  Brock.  380  ;  though  denied  by  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  12  Wheat  638.  ]In 
Gloucester  Ins.  Co.  v.  Younger,  2  Curtis  C.  C.  322,  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  affirmed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  such  cases,  as  settled  by  the  previous  decisions  in  his  circuit, 
but  declined  to  give  his  own  opinion.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Taney,  C.  J.,  in  Taylor 
V,  Carryl,  20  How.  (U.  S.)  583.  [^De  Lovio  ».  Boit  was  approved  in  Insurance  Co.  ». 
Dunham,  11  WaU.  1.  But  a  contract  to  procure  insurance  is  not  a  maritime  contract: 
Marquardt  v.  French,  53  F.  603.1  The  court  has  jurisdiction  of  all  proceedings  con- 
sequent upon  the  judgment  to  ootain  satisfaction :  Campbell  9.  Hadley,  1  Sprsgue's 
Decisions  470.  \ 

^  1  Kent  Comm.  858-855  ;  Jennings  v.  Carson,  1  Pet  Adm.  1 ;  8.  o.  4  Cranch  2 ; 
Glass  V.  Sloop  Betsey,  3  Dall.  6,  16.  The  jurisdiction  of  prize  causes  was  afterwards 
expressly  vested  in  the  District  Courts  by  Stat  1812,  c  107,  §  6,  voL  ii.p.  761. 

I  U.  S.  Stat  1789,  c  21,  §  2,  vol.  i.  p.  93 ;  Rev.  Stat  U.  S.  2d  ed.|  913. 

«  U.  S.  Stat  1792,  c  86,  §  2,  voL  L  p.  276 ;  Bev.  Stat  U.  S.  2d  ed.  §  913. 
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according  to  the  principles,  rules,  and  usages  which  belong  to 
courts  of  equity  and  to  courts  of  admiralty,  respectively,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  courts  of  common  law."  The  course  of 
proceeding  in  the  civil  law  was  thus  made  the  basis  of  the 
general  rule  of  proceeding  in  these  courts.^  This  last  provision 
was  afterwards  extended  by  statute  ^  to  the  courts  held  in  those 
States  which  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  first  above  mentioned;  subject,  however,  to 
such  alterations  and  additions  as  the  courts  themselves,  in  their 
discretion,  might  deem  expedient,  or  as  the  Supreme  Court  might, 
by  rules,  prescribe.  And  by  a  later  statute,*  the  Supreme  Court 
is  fully  empowered,  from  time  to  time,  to  prescribe  and  regulate 
and  alter  the  forms  of  process  to  be  used  in  the  district  and  cir- 
cuit courts,  and  the  forms  and  modes  of  framing  and  filing  libels, 
bills,  answers,  and  other  proceedings,  and  pleadings  in  suits  at 
common  law  or  in  admiralty  and  in  equity  in  those  courts,  and  the 
modes  of  obtaining  and  taking  evidence ;  and  generally  to  regulate 
the  whole  practice  therein,  so  as  to  prevent  delays,  and  to  promote 
brevity  and  succinctness  in  the  pleadings  and  proceedings. 

§  889.  Same  Subject.  Under  this  last  statute  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  rules,  prescribing  with  some  particularity,  as  here- 
after will  be  seen,  the  method  of  pleading  and  of  practice  in  the 
district  and  circuit  courts,  not  only  in  suits  at  common  law,  but 
also  in  causes  of  equity  and  in  admiralty.  But  as  the  course  of  the 
civil  law  is  still  recognized  as  the  basis  of  the  practice  in  admiralty, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  law  is  still  to  be  resorted  to,  in  all  points  of 
proceedings  and  practice,  not  otherwise  regulated  by  the  rules 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that 
though  the  practice,  in  courts  of  equity  and  of  admiralty,  is  origi- 
nally deduced  from  the  common  fountain  of  the  civil  law,  it  has 
acquired,  in  its  progress,  a  diversity  of  modes  from  the  different 
channels  through  which  it  has  been  drawn ;  the  practice  in  equity 
having  been  mainly  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  canon  law, 
as  administered  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  while  the  general  rules 
of  practice  in  admiralty  have  come  to  us  more  directly  from  the 
Roman  civil  law,  though  somewhat  modified  by  the  maritime 
codes  subsequently  promulgated.^    It  is,  therefore,  material  for 

*  The  Adeline,  9  Cranch  284. 

«  U.  8.  Stat  1828,  c  68,  t  tf  ^oJ-  i^-  P-  28. 

*  U.  8.  Stat  1842,  c.  188,  §  6,  vol.  v.  p.  618. 

^  8  BL  Comm.  446 ;  1  Spence,  £q.  Jur.  of  Chancery,  pp.  709-712 ;  2  Browne, 
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us  to  understand  the  leading  rules  of  practice  in  the  Roman 
tribunals. 

§  890.  Same  Snbjeot;  ProoeM.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Roman  law,  the  party  aggrieved  might  summon  his  adversary  in 
person^  or  if  he  resisted  or  hesitated  (^struitve  pedes)y  might  seize 
him  (obtorto  collo)  and  drag  him  before  the  Prcetor;  but  after- 
wards,  and  prior  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  practice  was  settled 
in  nearer  conformity  to  that  which  has  come  down  to  our  times, 
by  causing  the  party  to  be  summoned  by  the  apparitors,  or  officers 
of  the  court.^  The  defendant  appearing  either  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion,  the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  offer  to  the  Prcetar\iv&  libel, 
or  cause  of  complaint,  in  writing,  and  with  it  produced  such  con- 
tracts or  instruments  as  were  the  foundation  of  his  title  or  com- 
plaint The  defendant  then  gave  bail  to  appear  at  the  third  day 
afterwards,  this  period  being  allowed  to  him  to  consider  whether 
or  not  he  would  contest  the  demand.  If  he  contested  it,  for  which 
a  formula  was  prescribed,  the  contestatio  litis  being  equivalent  to 
the  general  issue  at  common  law,  he  might  demand  that  the  plain- 
tiff be  sworn  that  the  suit  was  not  commenced  out  of  malice,  but 
that  the  debt  or  cause  of  action  was,  in  his  opinion,  well  founded ; 
and  the  plaintiff  might  require  the  oath  of  the  defendant  that  his 
defence  was  made  in  good  faith,  without  malice,  and  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  good  defence.^  These  oaths  were  termed  juramenta 
ealumnicB  post  litem  cantestatam ;  and  were  required,  not  as  evi- 
dence in  the  cause,  but  professedly  as  a  check  to  vexatious  litiga- 
tion.^   The  Prcetor  then  appointed  the  judges  {dabat  jiLdices\  for 

Ciy.  &  Adm.  Law,  pp.  84,  848 ;  Ware  298,  889.  I  commend  to  the  stadenf  s  attentiye 
perusal  the  decisions  of  Judge  Ware  in  the  District  Court  of  Maine,  which,  for  depth 
of  learning  and  copiousness  of  lesal  literature,  have  not  been  surpassed  by  those  of  any 
other  district  judffe  in  the  United  States. 

1  2  Browne,  Civ.  ft  Adm.  L.  850,  851. 

«  Gilbert,  Forum  Bomanum,  pp.  21,  22  ;  Ware  896.  •*  Et  actor  quidem  juiet,  non 
calunmiandi  animo  litem  se  movisse,  sed  existimando  bonam  causam  habere:  Reus 
autem  non  aliter  suis  allegationibus  utatur,  nisi  prius  et  ipse  Jurarerit,  quod  putans  se 
bona  instantia  uti,  ad  reluctandum  pervenerit :  *'  Code,  lib.  2,  tit.  69,  L  2. 

'  Ware  895,  896.  The  nature  of  this  remedy  is  thus  explained  by  the  learned 
judge  :  '*  In  aU  countries,  and  under  aU  systems  of  jurisprudence,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  establish  some  check  to  causeless  and  yexatious  litigation.  In  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  common  law,  the  principal  check  is  the  luibility  to  costs.  But  in  the 
Jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome,  it  appears  that  a  party  was  not  liable  for  the  costs  of 
the  adverse  party,  merely  because  judgment  was  rendered  against  him.  He  was  liable 
only  when  he  instituted  an  action  without  probable  cause ;  that  is,  when  the  suit  was 
yexatious,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  odumnious ;  and  then  costs  were 
not  giyen  against  him  as  part  of  the  judgment,  but  could  be  reoorered  only  by  a  new 
action,  called  an  action  of  calumny,  corresponding  to  an  action  for  a  malicious  suit 
at  common  law.  By  this  action,  the  party  could  recoyer  ordinarily  a  tenth,  but  in 
some  cases  a  fifth,  and  even  the  fouith,  of  the  sum  in  oontroyersy  in  the  fonner 
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trial  of  the  canse,  before  whom  the  contested  libel  was  brought, 
and  upon  this  libel  the  plaintiff  put  in  his  ^^  powtions^^  to  which 
the  defendant  was  obliged  to  answer,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
he  would  admit,  and  so  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  proving  it. 
But  if  he  denied  any  part  of  the  positions,  then  the  part  denied 
was  formed  into  distinct  **  articlesy^  and  upon  these  articles  inter- 
rogatories were  framed  to  be  exhibited  to  the  witnesses,  who  were 
examined  upon  these  alone  by  one  of  the  judges,  and  the  deposi- 
tions were  taken  in  writing  by  a  notary  or  one  of  the  judge^s 
clerks.  After  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  judges,  it  was  sent 
to  the  Prcetor  to  be  executed.^ 

§  891.  Same  Subject ;  Interrogatory  Action.  ^  Another  part  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  from  which  our  admiralty  practice  has 
been  in  part  derived,  is  the  interrogatory  actions  of  the  Roman 
law.  These  were  derived  from  the  edict  of  the  Praetor,  and  con- 
stituted a  part  of  that  large  portion  of  the  law  of  Rome  called  Jus 
prcBtorium  or  Jus  hanorarivm.  The  reason  of  the  introduction  of 
these  actions  was  this :  If  the  actor  demanded  in  his  action  more 
than  was  his  due,  he  failed  in  his  whole  demand ;  judgment  was 
rendered  against  him,  and  if  he  failed  for  this  cause,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  could  be  restored  to  his  rights  in  integrum.  As 
he  could  not,  in  all  cases,  know  the  precise  extent  of  his  rights,  or 
rather  of  the  defendant's  liability,  that  is,  whether  he  was  liable 
for  his  whole  demand,  in  solido^  or  for  a  part,  as  if  the  action  was 
against  him  in  his  quality  of  heir,  whether  he  succeeded  to  the 
whole  inheritance  or  to  a  part,  this  action  was  allowed  by  the 
Praetor,  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  discovery  to  compel  a  disclosure, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  actor  to  make  his  claim  to  corre- 
spond precisely  with  his  right  and  with  the  defendant's  liability."  ^ 

action.  This  was  giren  as  an  indemnity  for  his  expenses,  in  being  obliged  to  defend 
himself  against  a  vexatious  suit  (Gaii  Comm.  lib.  4,  §§  176-178 ;  Inst  4,  16, 1 ;  Yinn. 
in  loc.). 

''  In  the  time  of  Jastinian,  and  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period,  the  action  of  ealnmny 
had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  he,  as  a  substitute,  required  the  oath  of  calumny.  * 
"But  the  oath  of  calumny,  though  not  evidence,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  cause.  It  was  order^  by  Justinian  to  be  officially  recjuired  by  the  judge, 
although  not  insisted  upon  W  the  parties,  and,  if  omitted,  it  vitiated  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings (Qail,  Pract.  6bs.  L.  1 ;  Obs.  28,  1,  and  90,  1 ;  Huber,  Prselect,  vol.  L  L. 
4,  16,  2).  The  practice  of  requiring  the  oath  of  caJnmny  appears  to  be  preserved 
generallv  in  the  civil-law  courts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  not,  nowever, 
observed  in  France,  and  Dupin  condemns  it  as  conducing  more  to  perjury  than  to  the 
prevention  of  litigation,  which,  he  says,  is  more  effectufuly  checked  by  a  liability  for 
costs  (Heinn.  Recitationee,  ed  Dupin,  4,  16, 1)."    Ware,  pp.  896,  897. 

«  Gilb.  For.  Bom.  pp.  82,  28. 

1  Wan  897. 
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§  892.  Same  Snbjeot  ^^  Bj  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Zeno^ 
the  law  de  pluris  petitionee  hj  which  the  actor  failed,  if  he  de- 
manded too  much,  was  abolished,  and  bj  the  time  of  Justinian,  if 
not  at  an  earlier  period,  these  interrogatory  actions  had  faUen 
into  disuse,  as  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Callistratus  preserred 
in  the  Digest.  A  new  practice  arose  of  putting  the  interrogato- 
ries after  contestation  of  suit,  and  the  answers  thus  obtained, 
instead  of  furnishing  the  grounds  for  the  commencement  of  an 
action,  became  evidence  in  the  case  for  the  adverse  party.  This 
appears  from  the  law  referred  to  above :  ^  Ad  probationes  suffi- 
ciunt  ea,  quae  ab  adversa  parte  ezpressa  fuerint.'  The  general 
practice  of  the  courts,  which  have  adopted  the  forms  and  modes  of 
proceeding  of  the  Roman  law,  of  requiring  the  parties  to  answer 
interrogatories  under  oath,  called  positions  and  articles,  or  facts 
and  articles,  seems  to  be  derived  through  this  law  of  the  Digest, 
and  the  later  practice  of  the  Roman  forum,  from  the  ancient 
interrogatory  action ;  although  Heineccius  has  expressed  a  con- 
trary opinion.**  ^  This  form  of  proceeding  "  has  passed,  with  vari- 
ous modifications,  into  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  all  nations 
which  have  adopted  the  Roman  law  as  the  basis  of  their  jurispru- 
dence. Either  party  may  interrogate  the  other  as  to  any  matter 
of  fact  which  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  action  or  maintain 
the  defence,  and  the  party  interrogated  is  bound  to  answer,  unless 
his  answer  will  implicate  him  in  a  crime.  The  answer  is  evidence 
against  himself,  but  not  to  affect  the  rights  of  third  persons."  ^ 

§  898.  Ubei.  '^  Modern  practice  has  introduced  another  inno- 
vation, and  has  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  causes, 
the  introduction,  substantially,  of  the  positions  and  articles  into 
the  libel  itself,  although  regularly  they  cannot,  in  the  form  of 
positions  and  articles,  be  propounded  until  after  contestation  of 
suit,  and,  of  course,  not  until  after  the  answer  is  in.  A  libel  in 
this  form  is  said  to  be  an  articulated  libel,  or  a  libel  in  articles. 
The  evidence  sought  for  is  then  obtained  in  the  answer.  It  is  a 
special  answer  to  each  article  in  the  libel,  and  the  litis  contestation 
when  the  pleadings  are  in  this  form,  is  said  to  be  special  and  par- 
ticular, in  contradistinction  to  a  simple  libel,  and  a  general  answer 
amounting  to  the  general  issue.  An  issue  is  formed  on  each 
article. 

^^  From  this  account  it  is  apparent  that  the  practice  of  the  ad- 

1  Waro  898.  s  Ibid. 
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miraltj,  bo  far  as  relates  to  the  libel  and  answer,  is  in  its  forms 
identical  with  that  of  the  Boman  law.  As  in  the  Roman  law,  so 
in  the  admiralty,  the  parties  are  required  to  verify  the  cause  of 
action  and  the  defence  by  oath ;  the  libel  may  either  be  simple  or 
articulated,  and  the  answer  must  correspond  with  it ;  either  party, 
also,  may  require  the  other  to  answer  interrogatories  on  oath, 
touching  any  matters  which  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  libel 
or  the  answer/'  * 

§  894.  Answer.  In  the  Boman  practice,  the  libel  having  been 
filed,  the  defendant  answered  the  charge,  either  by  confessing  it, 
or  by  a  general  denial  of  its  truth,  which  is  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  litis  contegtatio  ;  or  by  a  defensive  exception ;  either 
declinatory  to  the  jurisdiction,  or  dilatory,  postponing  or  delay-" 
ing  the  suit,  or  peremptory,  answering  in  effect  to  the  plea  in  bar 
of  the  common  law.  The  defendant  having  pleaded,  the  plaintiff 
replied;  and  the  defendant  might  rejoin,  termed  a  duplication 
beyond  which  the  parties  were  seldom  suffered  to  go.^  But 
though  the  old  course  of  practice  in  the  admiralty  permitted  new 
matter  to  be  thus  introduced  by  way  of  replication  and  rejoinder, 
the  modern  and  more  approved  practice  is  to  present  new  facts 
when  rendered  necessary,  in  an  amendment  of  the  libel  and 
answer.^ 

§  895.  Modem  Rules.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  Boman  forms 
of  proceeding,  the  outlines  of  which  have  been  thus  briefly 
sketched,  the  rules  of  modern  practice  have  been  founded ;  and 
upon  this  basis  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  authority  given  by  the  statute  before  cited,  ^  has  constructed 
its  rules  of  practice  for  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  all 
causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  on  the  instance 
side  of  the  court     By  these  rules  it  is  ordered,'  that  all  libels  in 

1  Ware  899.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  language  of  Jndge  Ware,  on  thia 
aabject,  hia  lucid  and  succinct  account  of  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  Roman  tri- 
bunals being  precisely  adapted  to  my  present  purpose.  The  student  wiU  find  a  more 
extended  account  of  those  forms  of  proceeding  in  Gilbert's  Forum  Romanum,  o.  2-4. 
And  see  Story;  Eo.  PL  §  14,  n. ;  Oughton,  Ordo  Jndiciorum,  pauim;  Brissonius, 
De  Formulis  Fop.  llom.  ub.  6,  De  formulis  judiciariis.  See  also  Sherwood  v.  Hall, 
8  Sumn.  180. 

1  Browne,  Civ.  &  Adm.  L.  862-867,  416. 

>  The  Sarah  Ann,  2  Sumn.  208 ;  Coffin  v.  Jenkins,  8  Story  108,  121.  Kew  ma^ 
ters  may  also  be  introduced  by  way  of  supplemental  libd  and  answer  ;  as  in  Waring 
V.  Clarke,  6  How.  (U.  S.)  441.  ]&ee  Reg.  52 ;  17  How.  6 ;  Taber  v.  Jenny,  19  Law 
Rep.  27.] 

^  U.  S.  Stat  1842,  c  188,  §  6,  yoL  y.  p.  518  ;  mpra,  {  888. 

'  Reg.  28.  No  summons  or  other  mesne  process  is  to  be  issued  until  the  libel  is 
filed:  Reg.  1. 
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instance  causeSj  civil  or  maritime^  shall  state  the  natiwre  of  the 
cavse,  aS)  for  example,  that  it  is  a  cause  civil  or  maritime,  of 
contract,  of  tort  or  damage,  of  salvage,  or  of  possession,  or 
otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  if  the  libel  is  in  remj  that 
the  property  is  tinthin  the  district;  and  if  in  personam^  the  names, 
occupations,  and  place  of  residence  of  the  parties.  The  libel 
mtlst  also  propound  and  articulate  in  distirust  articles,  the  various 
allegations  of  fact,  upon  which  the  libellant  relies  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  suit,  so  that  the  defendant  may  be  enabled  to  answer 
distinctly  and  separately  the  several  matters  contained  in  each 
article ;  •  and  it  must  conclude  with  a  prayer  of  the  process  requi- 
site to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  libellant,  and  for  such  rdirf  and 
redress  as  the  court  is  competent  to  give  in  the  premises.  And 
the  libellant  may  further  require  the  defendant  to  answer  on 
oath  all  interrogatories  propounded  by  him  at  the  close  or  con- 
clusion of  the  libel,  touching  all  or  any  of  the  allegations  it 
contains.^  It  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  that  the  libel  be 
sworn  to  in  the  first  instance,  unless  when  it  is  founded  on  a 
claim  of  debt;  but  the  defendant  may  always  demand  the  oath 
of  the  libellant  to  the  libel,  if  he  chooses.^  In  suits  in  rem^ 
however,  the  party  claiming  the  property  is  required  to  verify 
his  claim  on  oath  or  affirmation,  stating  that  he,  or  the  person 
in  whose  behalf  he  interposes,  and  none  other,  is  the  true  and 
bona  fide  owner  of  the  property ;  and  also  stating  his  authority, 
if  he  is  acting  for  the  owner.  ^ 

*  The  Virgil,  2  W.  Rob.  204 ;  The  Boston,  1  Sumn.  828  ;  TreadweU  v.  Jomph,  lb. 
890.  In  a  suit  for  wages,  for  a  share  in  a  whaling  vojrage,  where  a  chaige  of  general 
and  habitual  miscondnct  is  to  be  made  out  in  defence,  it  should  be  propounded  in 
exact  terms  for  the  purpose :  and  where  specific  acts  of  misconduct  are  to  be  relied 
on,  they  should  be  specifically  aUeged,  with  due  certainty  of  time,  place,  and  other 
circumstances :  Macomber  v.  Thompson,  ib.  884  ;  Ome  v.  Townseno,  4  Mason  542. 
But  the  libel  need  not  state  matters  of  defence :  The  Aurora,  7  Cranch  882,  389. 
jThe  court  may,  in  any  stage  of  the  case,  require  the  parties  to  supply  any  ddect 
in  the  pleadings  :  The  Harre,  1  Ben.  297.  ( 

*  It  is  obvious  that  this  rule  expresses  nothing  more  nor  less  than  is  required  in  the 
old  Latin  couplet,  quoted  in  Conset's  Brief  DiBcourse  on  the  Form  of  a  libel : — 

Quit,  quid,  coram  quo,  quo  jure  petatur,  et  a  quo, 
Becte  compositus  qoique  Libellus  babet 

See  Hall's  Am.  Pract.  p.  124 ;  infra,  $  418. 

^  Hutson  V,  Jordan,  Ware  891 ;  Coffin  v.  Jenkins,  8  Story  121.  |And  see  The  L. 
B.  Goldsmith,  1  Newb.  128.  A  libel  filed  in  another  suit  is  not  evidence  against  the 
libellant  of  the  facts  stated  therein  :  Church  v,  Shelton,  2  Curtis  C.  C.  271.1 

*  Rules  in  Admiralty,  Reg.  26 ;  IT.  S.  v.  Casks  of  Wine,  1  Pet  547,  549 ;  House- 
man V.  The  North  Carolina,  15  id.  40.  As  to  the  persons  entitled  to  make  claim,  see 
The  Lively,  1  Gall.  815  ;  The  Sally,  ib.  401 ;  The  Adeline,  9  Cranch  244  ;  The  Bello 
Corrunes,  6  Wheat.  152 ;  The  Antelope,  10  id.  66 ;  The  London  Packet,  1  Mason  14 ; 
The  Packet,  8  id.  255 ;  The  Boston,  1  Sumn.  828,  888. 
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§  89i3.  infonnationB.  In  like  manner  it  is  required  that  in- 
formations and  libels  of  information^  for  any  breach  of  the 
revenue  or  navigation  or  other  laws  of  the  United  States,  should 
state  the  place  of  seizure,  whether  it  be  on  land,  or  on  the  high 
seas,  or  on  navigable  waters  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction;  and  the  district  within  which  the  property  is 
brought,  or  where  it  then  is.  The  information  or  libel  must 
also  propound,  in  distinct  articles,  the  matters  relied  on  as 
grounds  of  forfeiture,  averring  the  same  to  be  contrary  to  the 
statute  or  statutes  in  such  case  provided ;  and  concluding  with 
a  prayer  of  process,  and  notice  to  all  persons  in  interest,  to 
appear  and  show  cause  why  the  forfeiture  should  not  be 
decreed.^ 

§  897.  Amendments.  Informations  and  libels  may  be  amended 
in  matters  of  form,  at  any  time,  on  motion  as  of  course;  and 
new  counts  or  articles  may  be  filed  and  amendments  in  matters 
of  substance  may  be  made,  on  motion  and  upon  terms,  at  any 
time  before  the  final  decree.^  Where  merits  clearly  appear 
upon  the  record,  it  is  the  settled  practice  in  admiralty  not  to 
dismiss  the  libel  for  any  defect  or  mistake  in  the  statement  of 
the  libellant's  claim  or  title,  but  to  allow  him  to  assert  his 
rights  in  a  new  allegation.'  But  though  the  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples prevail  in  admiralty  courts  in  regard  to  amendments,  the 
libellant  will  not  be  permitted,  in  the  appellate  court,  to  intro- 
duce, by  way  of  amendment,  a  new  res  or  subject  of  controversy^ 
which  did  not  go  up  by  appeal.^ 

1  Rules  in  Admiralty,  Beg.  22.  Technical  niceties,  unimportant  in  themaelyes,  and 
standing  only  on  precedents,  the  reasons  of  which  cannot  be  discerned,  are  not  re* 
garded  in  libels  of  mformation  in  admiralty.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  offence  be  described 
ui  the  words  of  the  law,  and  be  so  described,  that  if  the  alle^tion  be  true,  the  case 
mnst  be  within  the  statute,  the  facts  being  so  indicated  as  to  give  reasonable  notice  to 
the  party  to  enable  him  to  shape  his  defence :  The  Hoppet,  7  Cranch  894 ;  The 
Samuel,  1  Wheat  15;  The  Merino,  9  id.  401 ;  The  Palmyra,  12  id.  IS. 

^  Rules  in  Admiralty,  R^.  24.  And  see  Ome  v,  Townsend,  4  Mason  541.  |  A  Ubel 
in  rem  against  a  vessel,  and  perBonally  against  her  master,  may  properly,  under  the 
present  practice  established  by  United  States  Supreme  Court,  be  joined.  And  if  the 
libellant  have  orijB^inaUy  proceeded  against  vessel,  master,  owners,  and  pilot,  the  libel 
may,  with  leave  ofthe  court,  be  amended  so  as  to  Apply  to  the  vessel  and  master  only 
in  the  way  mentioned :  NeweU  v.  Norton  and  Ship,  8  Wallace  (U.  S.)  257.  | 

*  The  Adeline,  9  Cranch  284  ;  Anon.,  1  GalL  22. 

*  Houseman  v.  The  North  Carolina^  15  Pet.  40,  50.  And  see  2  Browne,  Civ.  k 
Adm.  L.  p.  416 ;  The  Boston,  1  Sumn.  828;  [Eynoch  v.  The  S.  C.  Ives,  1  Newb. 
205  ;  Coffin  v.  Jenkins,  8  Story  C.  C.  108  ;  Udall  v.  Steamship  Ohio,  17  How.  (U.  S.) 
17.  But  see  Weaver  v,  Thompson,  1  WaU.  f  U.  S. )  Jr.  848.  For  the  rules  as  to  the 
amendment  of  answers  in  admiralty  on  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court,  see  Lamb  v.  Park- 
man,  21  Law  Rep.  589.  The  same  principle  of  amendment  applies  to  the  answer. 
Thus,  in  The  Oder,  18  F.  272,  an  amended  answer  was  permitted  to  be  filed  after  Uie 
case  had  been  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court    In  this  case  the  amendments  were  sup- 
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§  898.  Answer.  In  all  causes  civil  and  maritime,  whether  in 
rem  or  in  personam^  the  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the  allegations 
in  the  libel  must  be  on  oath  or  solemn  affirmation.  His  answer 
must  be  full,  and  explicit  and  distinct  to  each  separate  article 
and  separate  allegation  in  the  libel,  in  the  same  order  as  they 
are  there  numbered;^  and  he  is  required  to  answer,  in  like  man- 
ner, each  interrogatory  propounded  at  the  close  of  the  libel.  ^  But 
he  may,  in  his  answer,  object  to  answer  any  allegation  or  inter- 
rogatory in  the  libel,  which  will  expose  him  to  any  prosecution 
or  punishment  for  a  crime,  or  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  of  his 
property  for  a  penal  offence.'  If  he  omits  to  answer  upon  the 
return  of  the  process,  or  other  day  assigned  by  the  court,  the 
libel  may  be  taken  pro  con^esso  against  him.^  And  if  he  answers, 
but  does  not  answer  fully,  explicitly,  and  distinctly,  to  all  the 
matters  in  any  article  in  the  libel,  the  court,  upon  exception 
taken  thereto,  may  by  attachment  compel  him  to  make  further 
answer,  or  may  order  that  the  matter  of  exception  be  taken  pro 
confesso  against  the  defendant  to  the  full  purport  and  effect  of 
the  article  thus  insufficiently  answered.^  It  is  not,  however, 
bound  to  proceed  to  this  extent ;  but  in  such  cases  of  what  is 
termed  presumptive  eonfessionj  it  may  limit  the  presumption  to 
that  portion  of  the  article  to  which  the  exception  is  well  taken.  ^ 

ported  on  two  grounds.  1.  That  the  facts  as  they  were  proyed  in  the  case  showed  that 
the  allegation  which  was  to  he  amended  was  inserted  hy  an  accidental  error.  2.  That 
the  other  proposed  amendments  accorded  with  the  facts  as  proved,  and  did  not  intro- 
duce new  i8sues.J 

1  nrirffinia  Ins.  Co.  v.  Sundbers,  54  F.  889.  A  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  may  be 
joined  with  an  answer :    Inman  v.  The  lindrup,  70  id.  718.3 

*  Bules  in  Admiralty,  Beg.  27.  And  see  The  William  Harris,  Ware  867,  869 ; 
Coffin  V,  Jenkins,  8  Story  109  ;  Hutson  v.  Jordan,  Ware  885  ;  Dunlap's  Adm.  Piact. 
201,  202 ;  The  Boston,  1  Sumn.  828.  A  similar  answer  is  required  of  the  garnishee 
in  a  foreign  attachment :  Bules  in  Adm.  Beg.  87.  ]This  rule  does  not  apply  to  cases 
where  the  sum  or  value  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs, 
unless  ordered  by  the  district  judge :  Additional  Bule  in  Admiralty,  10  How.  5.  ( 

*  Bules  in  Admiralty,  B^.  81.  And  see  U.  S.  v.  Packages,  Gilp.  806, 818  :  Dunlap's 
Adm.  Pract  207.  -e  r        »        *  f 

*  Ibid.  Beg.  29.  And  see  Gierke's  Praxis,  tit  24 ;  Hall's  Adm.  Pract  p.  52.  If  the 
omission  is  through  ignorance  of  the  practice  of  the  court,  and  the  defendant  is  absent 
at  the  time  of  hearing,  the  court  is  not  precluded  from  receiving  any  evidence  which 
his  counsel,  as  amieua  eurioa,  may  offer :  The  David  Pratt,  Ware  495. 

^  Ibid.  Beg.  80.  Exceptions  to  any  libel  or  answer  may  be  taken,  for  surplusage, 
irrelevancy,  impertinence,  or  scandal ;  and  referred  to  a  master  as  in  equity :  ib.  Beg. 
86.  ]It  has  been  held  that  exception  cannot  be  taken  to  an  answer  oecause  the  re- 
spondent in  it  alleges  that  he  '*  is  ignorant "  as  to  some  of  the  allegations  of  the  libel, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  better  to  require  him  also  to  state  what  his  belief  about  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  allegation  is  :  The  City  of  Salem,  10  F.  848.  And  in  The  Minne- 
haha, L.  B.  8  Ad.  k  £c.  148,  Sir  Bobert  Phillimore  compelled  the  defendant  to  answer 
according  to  her  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  sa^ang  that  if  she  had  no  bdief 
about  the  matter,  a  statement  to  that  effect  would  be  a  sufficient  answer.} 

*  Dunlap's  Adm.  Pract.  204. 
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§  899.  IntexrogatoriaB  to  Llbellant,  or  Defendant  The  defend- 
ant may  require  the  perianal  answer  of  the  libellantj  upon  oath,  or 
solemn  affirmation,  to  any  interrogatories  which  he  may  pro- 
pound at  the  close  of  his  own  answer,  touching  any  matters 
charged  in  the  libel,  or  any  matter  of  defence  set  up  by  himself;' 
not  exposing  the  libellant  to  criminal  prosecution  or  punish- 
ment, nor  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  a  penal  offence.  And  in 
default  of  due  answer,  the  libel  may  be  dismissed,  or  the  libel- 
lant may  be  compelled  by  attachment  to  answer,  or  the  matter 
of  the  interrogatory  may  be  taken  pro  confesao  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  ^  This  right  of  requir- 
ing the  answer  of  the  adverse  party,  upon  oath,  to  interroga- 
tories pertinent  to  the  cause,  is  a  mutual  right,  and  may  be 
claimed  at  any  stage  of  the  cause,  even  down  to  the  hearing.' 

1  [;Stoffi^gaii  V.  The  Mezican  Prince,  70  F.  246.]] 

*  Bules  in  Admiralty,  Beff.  82.  Each  party,  on  the  instance  side,  may  require  the 
oath  of  the  other :  Oammell  v.  Skinner,  2  GalL  46  ;  The  David  Pratt,  Ware  495. 
A  person  intervening  pro  iniereaae  suo  has  the  same  privilege :  Rules  in  Admiralty, 
Keff.  84,  48. 

•  2  Browne,  Civ.  &  Adm.  L.  p.  416.  jThe  sulject  of  filing  interrogatories  in  admi- 
nilty  is  reffulated  by  the  rules  of  court.  Thns,  Rule  99  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
regulated  uie  practice  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  twenty-third  rule  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1844.  The  latter  covers  the  same  general  ground  as  the  former ;  and  m  the 
restrictions  interposed,  requiring  the  libellanfs  interrogatories  to  be  propounded  ''at 
the  close  of  the  lioel,"  it  controls  and  supersedes  the  former  rule  of  the  District  Court 
The  practice  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in  equity,  in  which  the  interrogatories  are 
limited  to  the  subjects  contabied  in  the  bill.  If  the  libellant  wishes  to  file  farther 
interrogatories,  Rule  51  of  the  Supreme  Court,  promulgated  in  1854^,  allows  him  to 
amend  nis  libel  upon  application  to  the  court ;  and  to  such  an  amended  libel,  when 
allowed,  the  desired  interrogatories  can  be  regularly  added,  under  Rule  28  :  The  Edwin 
Baxter,  82  F.  296.  The  answers  to  interrogatories  propounded  at  the  close  of  a  plead- 
ing under  admiraltv  mles  28  and  27,  are  not  strictly  evidence  in  the  cause,  in  any  dif- 
ferent sense  than  that  in  which  the  pleadings  are  evidence  :  Andrews  v.  Wall,  8  How. 
568.  Thouffh  sworn  to,  they  are  not  a  **  deposition,"  but  are  designed  rather  as  com- 
pulsory amplifications  of  the  pleadings  on  the  specific  subjects  propounded  in  the  inter- 
rogatories, so  as  to  dispense  with  the  taking  of  proofs  or  evidence  proper,  on  the  facts 
that  may  be  admitted.  The  replies  usually  make  part  of  the  answer  itself ;  but  it  is 
immaterial  whether  they  are  answered  as  a  part  of  a  pleading  or  sejMtrately.  As  evi- 
dence they  stand  like  the  pleadings  only.  They  are  proofs  of  the  record,  and  may,  like 
the  pleadings,  be  referred  to  by  eiuier  party,  w  hat  is  admitted  needs  no  further  proof ; 
but  as  respects  matters  which  still  remain  at  issue,  snch  answers  are  not  afiHrmative 
proof  in  favor  of  the  party  making  them :  Salmon  p.  The  Serapia,  87  F.  443.  These 
interrogatories  cannot  be  used  to  make  the  opposite  party  produce  documents.  An 
interesting  discussion  of  this  point  is  given  in  a  recent  case  in  the  Federal  Reports. 
In  this  cam  the  libellant  propounded  interrogatories  in  the  libel  under  Rule  28,  calling 
for  the  production  of  any  letters,  cablegrams,  or  correspondence  between  the  respond- 
ents and  l^eir  agents,  or  the  master,  relating  to  the  damage  to  cargo,  which  forms  the 
subject-matter  of  litigation.  Rule  28  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  admiralty,  provides 
that  the  libellant  may  require  the  defendant  to  answer  all  interrogatories  "touching 
dl  and  singular  the  allegations  in  the  libel."  The  court  held  that  the  interrogatories 
must  be  confined  to  the  allegations'of  the  libel,  —  that  is,  to  those  matters  or  particulars 
that  go  to  make  up  the  item  of  dama^  or  that  constitute  alleged  defects,  or  tiie  par- 
ticular acts  of  negligence,  or  specifications  of  negligence,  that  might  properly  be  averred 
in  the  libel  and  are  covered  by  it  in  at  least  general  tenns.    Contracts^  billa  of  lading, 
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§  400.  Power  to  refer.  Where  the  purposes  of  justice  require 
it,  the  court  has  power  to  refer  any  matters,  arising  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  suit,  to  one  or  more  eommiasioners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  court  to  hear  the  parties  and  make  report  therein ;  these 
commissioners  having  all  the  powers  of  masters  in  chancery.^ 

§  401.  Causes,  plenary  and  summary.  It  may  here  be  added, 
that,  in  the  Roman  law,  causes  are  either  plenary  or  nummary. 
Plenary  causes  are  those  in  which  the  order  and  solemnity  of 
the  law  are  strictly  observed,  in  the  regular  contestation  of  the 
suit,  a  regular  term  to  propound^  and  a  solemn  coruilusion  of  the 
acts;  the  least  omission  or  infringement  of  which  nullifies 
the  proceedings.  Summary  proceedings  are  those  in  which  this 
order  and  solemnity  are  dispensed  with;  the  suit  is  deemed 
contested  by  the  next  contradictory  act  concerning  the  merits, 
after  the  libel  is  put  in;  there  is  no  assignation  to  propound, 
and  no  express  conclusion.  And  all  causes  in  admiralty  are 
summary^  or  "instantaneous;"  it  being  of  primary  importance 
to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation  that  justice  be  done 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  ^ 

or  other  docnments,  when  directly  forming  the  salgect-matter  in  litiption,  may  be  the 
subject  of  interogatories,  and  perhaps  be  required  to  be  produced.  But  letters  passing 
between  the  defendants  and  their  agents  do  not  stand  in  any  such  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  this  suit.  If  the  fact  that  certain  information  was  communicated  to  the 
defendants  was  material,  that  might  authorize  inquiry  as  to  letters  oontaininff  such 
information.  But  that  is  not  the  present  case.  No  averment  as  respects  such  letters, 
or  any  information  they  contain,  could  here  be  properly  pleaded.  The  libellant  has 
the  right  to  interrogate  the  defendant  as  to  each  and  every  matter  put  in  issue ;  but  the 
rule  requires^he  defendant's  oath,  and  his  oath  only,  in  response  thereto.  It  does  not 
require  him  to  produce  documents,  much  of  which  would  be  hearsay,  as  mere  evidence 
in  the  libellanris  faGivor,  or  as  a  substitute  for  his  own  oath  as  regards  the  material  facts 
in  issue.  That  is  not  within  the  intent  of  the  rule.  The  inspection  of  documents  is  a 
different  matter,  and  is  obtained,  when  aUowed,  by  a  different  procedure,  or  under 
different  rules  :  Havermeyers  &  Elder  Sugar  Befining  Co.  o.  Gampania  Transatlantica 
Espanola,  48  F.  90.  | 

^  Rules  in  Admiralty,  Beg.  44  ;  mipra,  §§  882-386. 

^  2  Browne,  Civ.  k  Adm.  L.  413.  And  see  Gaines  v,  Travis,  8  Leg.  Obs.  48  ; 
Brisonius,  De  Verb.  Significat  verb.  Summatim  ;  Pratt  v.  Thomas,  Ware  485,  486. 
Hence  it  is,  that  courts  of  admiralty  do  not  require  all  tiie  technical  precision  and  ac- 
curacy in  pleading,  which  is  demanded  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  It  is  only  requi- 
site that  the  cause  of  action  should  be  plainly  and  explicitlv  set  forth,  not  in  any 
particular  formula,  but  in  clear  and  intelligible  language,  so  tnat  the  adverse  party 
may  understand  what  he  is  required  to  answer,  and  make  up  an  issue  upon  the  charge: 
Jenks  V.  Lewis,  lb.  52.  Courts  of  admiralty,  as  far  as  their  powers  and  jurisdiction 
extend,  act  upon  the  enlarged  and  liberal  jurisprudence  of  courts  of  eouity :  Brown 
o.  Lull,  2  Sumn.  448.  Hence  the  rule  appUes  here,  as  in  other  courts  of  equitgr>  that 
the  party  who  asks  aid  must  come  with  clean  hands:  The  Boston,  1  id.  828. 
Hence,  also,  it  is,  that  a  condemnation  against  one  defendant  who  is  in  contumacy,  or 
makes  no  answer,  does  not  prevent  another  defendant  from  contesting,  so  far  as  respects 
himself,  the  very  fact  which  is  thus  admitted  by  the  party  in  default :  The  Mary, 
9  Cranch  126, 148  ;  that  an  agreement  in  court,  in  i^espect  to  the  disposition  of  the 
cause,  if  made  under  a  mistake,  will  be  set  aside :  The  Hiram,  1  Wheat  440 ;  tiiat  the 
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court  willy  in  a  case  of  fraud,  or  aomething  equivalent  to  it,  or  for  other  strong  reasons, 
suffer  a  cause  to  be  reopened  for  the  correction  of  a  particular  error,  after  it  has  been 
dosed :  The  Fortitude,  2  Dods.  58 ;  The  Monarch,  1  W.  Bob.  21 ;  The  New  England, 
8  Sumn.  495,  506  ;  Jacobsen's  Sea  Laws,  pp.  895,  896  ;  that  it  will  not  lend  its  aid  to 
enforce  contracts  essentially  vicious,  or  tainted  with  fraud  or  extortion:  The  CSognac, 
2  Ha^.  Adm.  877 ;  and  that  it  will  interpret  maritime  contracts  with  ffreater  liberality 
than  IS  found  in  the  stricter  doctrines  of  the  common  law :  Ellison  v.  The  Bellona,  Bee 
106 ;  The  Nelson,  6  C.  Bob.  227 ;  JThe  Minerva,  1  Hagg.  847 ;  The  Prince  Frederic, 
2  id.  894 ;  The  Cypress,  1  Blatchf.  &  H.  88 ;  The  Triton,  ib.  282 ;  The  Betsey  and 
Bhoda,  Daveis  112  ;  The  Heart  of  Oak,  1  W.  Bob.  204.  But  though  courto  of  admi- 
ralty act  upon  equitable  principles,  the^  have  no  power  to  administer  equitable  rights 
in  cases  not  otherwise  within  their  junsdiction  :  Andrews  «.  Essex  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co., 
8  Mas.  C.  C.  6 ;  Davis  v.  Child,  Dav.  71  ;  Kellum  v.  Emerson,  2  Curt.  C.  C.  79 ; 
Kynoch  o.  The  S.  C.  Ives,  1  Newb.  205.  An  assignee  of  a  cKae  tti  action  may  sue  in 
his  own  name  in  the  admiralty.  And  this  is  so,  if  the  assignment  be  only  of  a  part  of 
the  entire  right :  at  least  the  respondents  cannot  object,  on  that  ground,  if  the  whole 
right  be  represented  by  the  libelliuits :  Swett  v.  Blsick,  1  Sprague^  Decisions,  574.  | 
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CHAPTER  n. 

EVIDENCE  IN  INSTANCE  CAUSES. 

§  402.  1.  General  Rniee.  The  rules  of  evidence  in  admiralty 
and  maritime  caoses,  as  well  as  in  causes  in  equity,  are  gen- 
erally the  same  as  at  common  law,  so  far  as  regards  the  rele- 
vancy of  evidence,  the  proof  of  the  substance  of  the  issue,  the 
burden  of  proof,  the  requisition  of  the  best  evidence,  the  com- 
petency of  witnesses,  and  some  other  points;  all  which  have 
been  sufficiently  treated  in  a  preceding  volume.  A  few  addi- 
tional particulars  only  will  here  be  noted,  which  either  dis- 
tinguish proceedings  in  admiralty,  or  illustrate  the  application 
of  those  rules  in  admiralty  courts.  ^ 

§  403.  Relevancy.  Thus,  as  to  the  relevancy  of  evidence,  it  is 
a  rule  in  admiralty,  that  the  proofs  and  allegations  must  coin- 
cide ;  evidence  of  facts  not  put  in  contestation  by  the  pleadings, 
and  allegations  of  facts  not  established  by  proofs  will  alike  be 
rejected.^    The  hearing  is  upon  the  pleas  and  proofs  alone; 

^  jThe  rules  of  evidence  are  perhaps  more  relaxed  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  than 
in  the  courts  of  common  law.  Thus,  such  courts  will  take  judicial  notice  of  matters, 
and  admit  documents,  not  strictly  proved:  The  J.  F.  Spencer,  3  Bened.  887.  t 

1  The  Sarah  Ann,  2  Sumn.  209  ;  Pettingill  v,  Dinsmore,  Daveis  211 ;  fWhite  p. 
The  Ranier,  45  F.  773;  Marshall  v.  The  Simwell,  68  id.  2281.  {But  the  freedom 
with  which  amendments  in  allegations  are  allowed  in  admiralty,  renders  this  rule 
almost  without  effect,  and  if  the  proof  offered  cannot  have  surprised  the  other  party, 
it  wiU  be  admitted.  Thus  courts  frequently  decide  collision  cases,  upon  points  not 
alleged  in  the  pleadings,  but  appearingin  the  evidence  :  The  Wm.  Penn,  3  Wash.  C. 
C.  484 ;  The  Lady  Ann,  15  Jur.  18 ;  The  Clement,  2  Curtis  C.  C.  863 ;  The  Aliwal, 
25  Eng.  L.  &  Ea.  602.  Cf.  Dupont  r.  Vance,  19  How.  (XT.  S.)  162.  Qn  a  libel  for 
services  rendered  at  the  master's  request,  evidence  of  an  express  contract  is  admissible 
under  an  averment  that  the  sum  demanded  therefore  became  due :  Yonng  v.  The 
Kendal,  56  F.  237.1  But  an  amendment  of  the  libel  asked  upon  the  trial  wiU  not  be 
allowed  if  it  introduces  a  new  and  somewhat  inconsistent  ground  of  claim,  and  no  evi- 
dence in  reference  to  such  claim  has  been  taken,  and  tne  witnesses  for  the  defence 
are  gone :  The  Keystone,  81  id.  416.  And  so  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  Hbel 
make  no  reference  to  a  distinct  cause  of  action,  the  libellant  cannot  insist  upon  it,  even 
though  he  has  given  evidence  to  support  it :  The  Pope  Catlin,  ib.  410.  Thus,  where 
damage  for  coal-dust,  as  a  separate  cause  of  action,  was  not  referred  to  in  either  of  the 
libels,  and  although  some  reference  was  made  to  it  by  the  libellants  in  dealing  with  the 
insurers,  and  a  few  questions  were  asked  concerning  coal-dust  by  the  claimants  in  their 
depositions  taken  in  1888,  yet  it  was  not  presented  as  a  separate  ground  of  claim  in  the 
action  until  the  trial  of  the  cause,  more  than  three  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship, 
and  long  after  the  respondent's  depositions  had  been  completed,  and  the  goods  sold  and 
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secundum  allegata  et probata;  but  the  appellate  court  will  some- 
times permit  parties,  in  that  courts  rum  allegata  allegarej  et 
nan  probata  probare,  under  proper  qualifications.^ 

§  404.  Burden  of  Proof.  So  as  to  the  burden  of  proof ,  the 
general  rule  is  recognized,  that  the  obligation  of  proving  any  fact 
ordinarily  is  incumbent  on  him  who  alleges  it.  Thus,  in  cases 
of  coUisionj  the  court  will  require  preponderating  evidence  to  fix 
the  loss  on  the  party  charged,  before  it  will  adjudge  him  to 
make  compensation.^    So  where,  in  an  instance  or  revenue 

beyond  the  reach  of  examinatioii,  an  amendment  of  the  libel  to  include  this  cause  of 
action  was  disallowed  at  the  trial :  The  Thomas  Melyille,  ib.  488  ;  Hays  v.  Pittsbui-gh 
G.  &  B.  Packet  Co.,  88  id.  552.  But  generally  in  admiralty  causes,  where  testimony 
is  taken  upon  aU  the  merits  of  the  case  without  objection,  and  no  surprise  or  ii^jury 
can  result  to  either  narty,  the  pleadings  will  be  deemed  conformed  to  the  proofs.  See 
The  Maryland,  19  ia.  561,  557,  and  cases  there  dted.  And  so,  also,  where  the  libel 
contains  only  a  general  charge  of  neffligence,  and  the  parties  go  to  the  trial  without 
any  other  spedficatiou  of  the  kind  of  negligence,  assent  to  proof  of  any  kind  of  negli- 
gence may  oe  inferred.  But  as  the  respondent  would  be  entitled,  on  demand,  to  have 
the  particulars  of  negligeuce  specified,  so,  where  the  libel  in  connection  with  an  aver- 
ment of  n^ligence  in  general,  sets  forth  the  particular  kind  of  negligence  for  which 
the  claim  is  made,  the  issue  must  be  deemed  limited  to  these  parliculars,  as  much  so 
as  if  a  bill  of  particulars  had  been  served  on  demand.  To  permit  an  amendment  by 
averring  substantially  a  new  cause  of  damage  at  the  trial,  where  seasonable  objection 
appears,  cannot  be  allowed  :  McE  inlay  v.  Moirish,  21  How.  848;  The  M.  M.  Caleb, 
10  Blatchf.  467,  471,  472 ;  The  Keystone,  nipra.\ 

>  The  Sarah  Ann,  2  Sumn.  210 ;  The  Karianna  Flor%  11  Wheat  88  ;  Tlie  Boston, 

1  Sumn.  881. 

1  The  Ligo,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  856;  {The  Wolverton,  18  F.  44;  The  Balph,  12 
id.  794.  But  see  pod,  §  407  and  notes.!  And  see  the  Columbine,  2  w.  Rob. 
80.  But  the  burden  of  proving  that  a  collision  with  a  vessel  at  anchor  arose  from  in- 
evitable accident  lies  on  Uie  party  assertinff  it :  The  GeoT;^,  9  Jur.  670.  See  infra, 
§§  406,  407.  ]So  when  the  action  is  one  for  cfamages  caused  in  any  way  by  nef;^ligenoe, 
the  allegations  of  negligence  must  be  proved  by  the  libellant :  The  Idarpesia,  L.  R. 
4  P.  0.  212;  The  Benmore,  L.  R.  4  Ad.  ft  £c.  182;  The  Heline,  Brow,  ft  Lush.  415, 
429  ;  The  Figlia  Majmore,  L.  R.  2  Ad.  ft  £c.  106  ;  The  Viscount,  11  F.  168;  The 
Mechanic,  9  id.  526  ;  ilie  Behera,  6  id.  400 ;  [Crawley  v.  The  Edwin,  87  id.  540 ;  The 
Meta,  88  id.  21.^  But  when  it  is  proved  that  goods  were  delivered  to  a  carrier  in  good 
condition,  and  by  him  delivered  damaged,  the  burden  of  evidence  of  non-negligence,  or 
that  the  damage  arose  from  an  exceptra  cause,  is  on  the  carrier :  The  Peter  der  Grosse, 
L.  R.  1  Prob.  Div.  414 ;  The  Emma  Johnson,  Sprag.  527  ;  The  Pharos,  9  P.  912.  See 
anle,  Vol.  II.,  Carriers.  An  exception  to  this  general  rule  exists  in  cases  of  a  launch. 
If  the  libellant  proves  that  the  respondent  vessel  was  launched,  and  in  the  process  of 
launching,  injures  the  vessel  of  tiie  libellant,  then  the  burden  of  proving  that  every 
proper  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  such  accidents  et  the  launch,  and  reasonable 
notice  was  given  of  the  intended  launch,  is  on  the  respondent :  The  Andalusian,  L.  R. 

2  Prob.  Div.  281 ;  The  Glengarry,  ib.  285 ;  The  United  States,  12  L.  T.  N.  8.  88 ;  The 
Blenheim*  2  WnL  Rob.  421  ;  The  Vianna,  Swa.  405.  So,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral role,  where  a  libellant,  opposing  an  intervenor's  daim  for  a  lien,  asserts  that  the 
lien  has  been  abandoned,  the  proof  required  of  the  abandonment  of  a  lien  will  be  strong 
and  dear :  The  Two  Marys,  10  F.  919 ;  The  Sirocco,  7  id.  599.  So  when  either  party 
asserts  a  contract,  tiie  burden  of  proving  the  existence  of  the  contract  lies  on  him  :  The 
James  Jackson,  9  id.  614.  So  in  collisions  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  a  vessel  adrift  to 
excuse  herself,  and  prima  fiieU  she  is  negligent  unless  her  owners  can  show  due  dili- 
gence when  she  collides  with  one  harmlesslv  and  faultlessly  at  anchor :  The  Louisiana, 
8  Wall.  164;  The  Jeremiah  Godfrey,  17  F.  738;  The  Chickasaw,  41  id.  688.  The 
burden  is  upon  a  vessel  claiming  a  departure  from  the  statutory  requirement  as  to 
right  of  way,  to  prove  "  (1)  that  a  proposition  to  depart  from  the  statute  was  made  by 
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cause,  a  prima  facie  case  of  forfeiture  is  made  out  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  on  the  claimant^ 
to  explain  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  by  the  production  of 
papers  and  other  evidence,  which,  if  the  ship,  as  he  alleges,  be 
innocent,  must  be  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control;  on 
failure  of  which,  condemnation  follows,  the  defect  of  testimony 
being  deemed  presumptive  evidence  of  guilt'  So,  where  a  for- 
feiture of  goods  is  claimed,  for  importation  in  a  vessel  not 
neutral,  the  burden  of  proof  of  the  vessel's  neutrality  is  devolved 
on  the  claimant,  he  holding  the  affirmative,  and  the  facts  being 
particularly  within  his  own  knowledge  and  privity;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  the  negative  averment,  as  to  the  neutral  char- 
acter of  the  property,  in  the  libel  or  information.^  And  gen- 
erally, where  the  law  presumes  the  affirmative,  the  proof  of  the 
negative  is  thrown  on  the  other  side ;  and  where  any  justification 
is  set  up,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  party  justifying.^    In 

her  by  means  of  aigxiAle  prescribed  by  rule  of  the  sapervising  inspectoTR,  and  in  due 
season  for  the  other  yessel  to  receive  the  proposition,  and  act  upon  it  with  safety ;  (2) 
that  the  other  vessel  heard  and  understood  the  proposition  thus  made ;  (8)  that  the 
other  vessel  accepted  the  proposition."  ** These  facts,"  says  Judge  Lonji^ear,  **  must 
be  made  out  by  clear  and  satisfactory  proofs.  They  must  not  be  left  to  inference.  The 
statute  in  question  is  one  of  vital  importance  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
npon  the  waters,  and  it  will  not  do  to  hold  a  party  blameless  for  a  departure  from  its 
phiin  provisions  upon  a  plea  of  an  agreement  or  license  to  do  so,  except  where  such 
agreement  or  license  is  admitted,  or  is  made  out  beyond  all  reasonable  &ubt  by  clear 
and  satisfactory  proof.  Where  the  sgreement  is  denied*  and  the  evidence  is  conflicting 
and  contradictory,  and  does  not  clearly  preponderate  in  finvor  of  sndi  agreement,  the 
statute  must  govern,  and  the  respoDsibuity  of  parties  must  be  determined  accordiiudy : " 
The  Clarion,  27  F.  180 ;  Hood  v.  The  Lehigh,  43  id.  601.  |  {When  the  libeUant  seeks 
to  hold  the  vessel  for  money  borrowed  by  the  master,  on  tne  ground  of  the  necessity  of 
the  vessel,  the  burden  is  on  the  libellant  to  show  such  necessity :  Bosh  and  Sons  Co. 
V,  Fitzpatrick,  78  id.  501.1 

*  The  Luminary,  8  Wneat  407,  412.  The  burden  of  proof  is  generally  on  the 
claimant  where  a  special  defence  is  set  up :  The  Short  Staple,  1  Gall.  104 ;  Ten  Hds. 
of  Rum,  ib.  188.  And  where  the  fact  is  clear,  and  the  explanation  doubtful,  the  court 
judges  by  the  fact :  The  Union,  1  Hsgg.  Adm.  86  ;  The  Paul  Shearman,  1  Pet.  C.  G. 
98.  Where  a  seizure  is  made,  upon  probable  cause,  pursuant  to  the  Revenue  Act, 
IT.  S.  Stat.  1799,  c.  22,  §  71,  the  statute  expressly  devolves  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  claimant. 

s  U.  S.  V.  Hayward,  2  Gall.  485. 

*  Ib.  p.  498  ;  TreadweU  v.  Joseph,  1  Sumn.  890.  {Baker  v.  Smith,  Holmes  85.  In 
the  admiralty  courts  the  ju<^  decides  upon  the  weight  of  tbe  testimony  and  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witnesses.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  \rT  whidi 
the  court  will  necessarily  be  guided  in  this  matter,  ^et  there  are  some  tests  which  have 
been  used  so  often  as  to  have  a  certain  quasi  authonty  as  rules.  Thus  it  has  been  said 
that  where  there  is  a  great  conflict  of  testimony  the  court  must  be  governed  chiefly  by 
undeniable  and  existing  facts  if  such  exist,  and  the  testimony  of  any  particular  witness 
should  be  compared  with  these  facts,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  inherentprobability  or  im- 
probability of  tus  story  :  The  Great  Republic,  28  WalL  (U.  S.)  20 ;  The  Hope,  4  F.  89 ; 
The  Mechanic,  9  id.  526. 

And  so  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  case  made  out  by  the  allegations  or  proof  of  one 
side,  or  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  is  in  itself  highly  improbable,  it  should  require  the 
most  convincing  proof  to  support  it,  or  may  be  disregarded  without  proof:  U.  S.  v. 
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cases  of  appeals^  also,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  appellant,  to 
demonstrate  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  a  mistake  or  error  of  law 
or  fact  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  or  gross  excess  in 
the  amount  of  damage  awarded.* 

Boi^r,  7  id.  198  ;  The  Helen  B.  Cooper,  7  Blatchf.  C.  G.  878  ;  The  LeverRons,  10  T* 
758.  So  that  if  a  witness  has  given  evidence  that  has  some  undoubted  and  egregious 
mistakes  or  errors,  the  rest  of  his  testimony  should  be  strictly  scrutinized :  The  Lever- 
sons,  aupra;  The  Sandringham,  ib.  556.  It  has  been  held  that  in  cases  of  collision, 
the  fact  that  seamen  of  one  vessel  are  called  as  witnesses  for  the  other  may  disparage 
their  testimony  :  The  Monticello,  I  Low.  184.  | 

^  Cushman  v,  Ryan,  1  Story  91,  97.  {Evidence  on  appeal.  When  a  case  in  admi- 
ralty is  appealed  from  the  District  Court  to  the  Circuit  Court,  if  the  dispute  in  the  case 
turns  on  a  question  of  fact,  and  there  is  a  conflict  of  evidence,  if  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  was  taken  orally  in  the  presence  of  the  District  Judge,  the  Circuit  Court  will 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  disturb  the  findings  of  the  District  Couit  on  a  question  of  fact, 
but  where  all  the  evidence  in  the  cause  in  the  District  Court  was  taken  \sj  deposition 
before  a  commissioner,  so  that  the  same  evidence  comes  before  the  Circuit  Court  which 
was  before  the  District  Judge,  the  Circuit  Court  may  go  into  questions  of  fact, 
and  even  admit  new  evidence :  Cooper  v.  The  Saratoga,  40  F.  511 ;  Downs  v.  The 
Excelsior,  ib.  271 ;  Brooman  v.  The  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  37  id.  118 ;  The  Alham- 
bra,  88  id.  77  ;  The  Oder,  18  id.  271.  So  when  witnesses  are  examined  orally  before 
a  commissioner  who  finds  certain  facts  thereupon,  the  Circuit  Court  wiU  not  disturb 
those  findings  without  strong  proof  of  error,  as  it  relies  somewhat  upon  the  commis- 
sioner's estimate  of  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  based  upon  their  appearance  and 
demeanor  before  him :  The  City  of  Troy,  ib.  47.  On  the  same  principle  it  seems  to  be 
a  matter  within  the  discretion  of  the  Circuit  Court  whether  it  will  go  into  questions  of 
fact  in  any  case,  and  disturb  the  findings  of  the  District  Court. 

On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Jiowever,  it  is  provided  by  statute  of  Feb.  16, 1875 
(1  Supp.  to  Rev.  Stat.  185),  that  the  Circuit  Court  in  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  on  the  instance  side  of  the  court,  shall  find  the  facts  and  the  conclusions 
of  law,  and  state  them  separately.  Such  findings  of  fact  are  conclusive,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  not  examine  into  the  evidence:  The  Annie  Lindley  v.  Brown,  11  F. 
447.  As  the  court  in  an  admiralty  case  is  the  arbiter  of  the  facts,  its  estimate  of  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses  may  be  based  upon  their  appearance  and  demeanor,  as  has 
been  suggested  above  :  The  Isaac  Bell,  9  id.  842.  The  English  courts  of  admiralty 
have  recognized  in  their  decisions  this  principle,  and  have  held  generally  that  where 
the  judgment  of  the  court  where  the  oral  hearing  is  had,  is  based  on  the  various  degrees 
of  credibility  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  oourt,  an  appellate  tribunal,  which 
has  not  the  same  means  of  judging  of  the  credibilily  of  the  witnesses,  will  not  ordinarily 
reverse  the  finding  of  the  judge  on  a  question  of  the  weight  of  the  evidence  only  :  The 
Sisters,  L.  R.  1  Prob.  Div.  117  ;  The  Singapore,  L.  R.  1  P.  C.  878  ;  The  Julia,  14  Moore 
P.  C.  210 ;  The  Alice,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  245.  But  this  is  nut  the  case  when  the  decision 
of  the  court  below  does  not  depend  on  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  but  on  the  in- 
ferences from  the  evidence  drawn  by  the  judge  :  Baggallay,  J.  A.,  in  The  Glannibanta, 
L.  R.  1  Prob.  Div.  283,  thus  states  the  principle:  '*In  the  course  of  the  argument  we 
were  much  pressed  with  the  language  from  time  to  time  made  us*^  of  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  admiralty  cases,  to  the  effect  that  if,  in  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  there  was  convicting  evidence,  and  the  judge  of  that  court,  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  witnesses  and  observing  their  demeanor,  had  come  on  the 
balance  of  the  testimony  to  a  clear  and  decisive  conclusion,  the  Judicial  Committee 
would  not  be  disposed  to  reverse  such  decision  except  in  cases  of  extreme  and  over- 
whelming pressure,  and  it  was  urged  upon  us  that  m  the  present  case  there  was  no 
such  extreme  and  overwhelming  pressure  as  should  induce  us  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  admiralty  division  as  to  the  question  of  fact  upon  which  its  decision  was  based. 
Now  we  feel,  as  stronsly  as  did  the  lords  of  the  Privj  Council,  in  the  cases  just  referred 
to,  the  great  weight  uiat  is  due  to  the  decision  of  a  judge  of  first  instance  whenever,  in 
a  conflict  of  testimony,  the  demeanor  and  manner  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  seen 
and  heard  by  him  are  material  elements  in  the  consideration  of  the  truthfulness  of 
their  statements.  But  t^e  parties  to  the  cause  are  nevertheless  entitled,  as  well  on 
questions  of  fact  as  on  questions  of  law,  to  demand  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
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§  405.  Best  Bvidenoe.  And  80,  also,  respecting  the  require- 
ment of  the  best  evidence^  the  principle  of  the  getieral  rule  is 
admitted  in  courts  of  admiralty,  although,  in  its  application, 
evidence  is  sometimes  received  as  the  best  evidence,  which  courts 
of  common  law  and  of  equity  would  reject  This  arises  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subjects  and  circumstances  which 
admiralty  has  to  deal  with,  and  from  the  impossibility  of 
otherwise  administering  justice  in  particular  cases.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  the  testimony  of  the  persons  on  board  the  ship 
of  the  salvors,  and  of  the  wreck,  and  of  those  on  board  ships 
coming  in  collision,  is  sometimes  received,  even  when  objection- 
able at  law  on  the  score  of  interest,  or  on  other  grounds ;  ^  as 
will  be  shown  in  another  place.  And  accordingly,  in  a  cause  of 
collision,  it  was  held,  that  the  protest  of  the  master  of  a  foreign 
vessel,  in  tow  by  the  vessel  run  foul  of,  being  res  inter  alios  acta^ 
was  not  admissible  in  evidence,  eooeept  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
where  other  evidence  could  not  be  obtained.^ 

§  406.  Presumptions.^  From  the  same  cause,  namely,  the 
peculiar  necessity  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  transactions  on 
shipboard  and  at  sea,  the  rules  of  presumptive  evidence  are  applied 
more  familiarly  and  with  a  larger  freedom  in  courts  of  admiralty 
than  in  equity  or  at  common  law.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
revenue  causes,  and  in  cases  of  collision,  and  of  collusive 
capture.     Accordingly,  where  the  res  gestae  in  a  revemue  cause 

and  that  ooort  cannot  excuse  itself  from  the  task  of  weighing  the  conflicting  evidence, 
and  drawing  its  own  inferences  and  conclusions,  though  it  should  always  bear  in  mind 
that  it  has  neither  seen  nor  heard  the  witnesses,  and  should  make  due  allowance  in 
this  respect"  Since  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of  1875,  Feb.  16  (1  Supp.  to  Rev. 
Stat  135),  above  referred  to,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  priuciple  would  not  apply  to 
appeals  from  the  Cirouit  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  the  midings  of  fact  in  the  Ciicuit 
Court  are  conclusive,  but  only  to  ap])eals  from  the  District  to  the  Ciicuit  Court  | 
^inal  jurisdiction  in  admiral^  cases  is  now  vested  in  the  Cirouit  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  will  follow  the  conclusions  of  the  trial  judge,  unless  based  on  evidence  mani^Uy 
insufficient :  The  Brandywine,  87  F.  652,  U.  S.  App.  The  Supreme  Court  wiU  follow 
the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts  on  questions  of  fact^  unless  such  decisions  are  dearly 
shown  to  be  erroneous :  Compania  La  Flecha  v.  Brauer,  168  U.  S.  104,  128.] 

^  See  m/m,  §S  412,  414.  {When  any  occurrence  which  took  place  on  board  a  ves- 
sel would  naturally  come  more  under  the  observation  of  those  on  board  the  vessel  than 
of  those  on  board  some  other  vessel,  more  weight  will  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter,  especially  if  the  latter  is  merely  negative  in  effect,  e.  g,  that 
thev  did  not  see  the  occurrence :  The  William  Crane,  11  F.  436.  | 

*  The  Betsy  Caines,  2  Hags.  Adm.  28.  {The  non-production  of  a  witness  who 
would  naturally  be  supposed  toknow  a  fact  or  facts  which  are  proved  in  the  case,  sup- 


has  since  become  insane :  The  Oder,  18  id.  272.1 
1  CSee  Vol.  I.  c  VI.] 
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are  incapable  of  an  explanation  consistent  with  the  innocence  of 
the  party,  condemnation  follows,  though  there  be  no  positive 
testimony  that  the  offence  has  been  committed.^  And  when  the 
question  arises  whether  an  act  has  been  committed  which  is  a 
cause  of  forfeiture,  an  apparent  intention  to  evade  the  payment 
of  duties,  though  not,  per  se^  a  cause  of  forfeiture,  will  justify 
the  court  in  not  putting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  party  an  inter- 
pretation as  favorable  as,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
disposed  to  do.'  In  cases  of  collisioT^  also,  where  the  evidence 
on  both  sides  is  conflicting  and  nicely  balanced,  while  the  court 
will  be  guided  by  the  probabilities  of  the  respective  cases  which 
are  set  up,  it  will  at  the  same  time  presume,  a  priori^  that  the 
master  of  a  ship  does  what  is  right,  and  follows  the  regular  and 
correct  course  of  navigation.^  It  will  also  be  presumed,  in 
maritime  transactions,  that  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of 
conducting  business  was  pursued;  as,  for  example,  that  where 
goods  are  shipped  under  the  common  bill  of  lading,  they  were 
shipped  to  be  put  under  deck.^  So,  in  cases  of  collision,  where 
the  evidence  is  nicely  balanced,  the  presumption  a  priori  is,  that 
the  master  would  follow  the  ordinary  course.^ 

§  407.  In  CasM  of  CoUlsion.  In  cases  of  collision,  the  rules 
of  presumption  are  deduced  from  nautical  experience  and  the 
settled  usages  of  navigation,^    Hence,  if  a  ship,  sailing  with  a 

s  The  Bobert  EdwaidB,  6  Wheat.  187. 

*  Ibid. 

^  The  Mary,  2  "W.  Rob.  244.  {In  cases  of  ooUisioii,  the  inferences  which  maj  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  proved  in  regard  to  the  vessels  may  outweigh  the  testimony  of  a 
witness,  if  it  conflicts  with  snch  inferences :  The  Oder,  18  F.  272 ;  «.  g.  when  it  is 
proved  that  the  lights  of  a  vessel  were  trimmed,  filled,  and  burnished,  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  burned  brightly,  which,  especially  if  corroborated  by  direct  testi- 
mony,  will  outweigh  the  direct  testimony  of  a  witness  who  swears  tliat  the  lights 
burned  dimly :  The  Golden  Grove,  ib.  674.  So,  in  a  case  of  collision,  although  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  vessels  had  no  proper  lookout  stationed  has  no  legal  effect  upon 
the  case,  if  it  is  proved  that  such  deianlt  had  in  no  way  caused  the  accident ;  yet  if 
there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  acxjident 
happened,  this  fact  that  on  one  of  the  vessels  there  was  no  proper  lookout  will,  if  the 
two  accounts  are  nearly  evenly  balanced,  and  a  portion  of  the  account  given  b^  tiiose 
on  that  vessel  is  improbable,  discredit  that  account  and  turn  the  baluice  of  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  other  vessel:  The  Excelsior,  12  id.  195.  { 

*  Yemard  v.  Hudson,  8  8umn.  405. 

*  The  Mary  Stewart,  2  W.  Rob.  244. 

^  {The  Clement,  2  Curtis  0.  C.  868,  where  it  appears  that  if  one  vessel  had  n^ected 
an  ordinary  and  proper  measure  of  precaution,  tne  burden  of  proof  will  lie  on  snch 
vessel  to  show  that  tne  collision  would  have  happened  without  her  fault  See  also  The 
Vir^,  2  W.  Rob.  201 ;  The  New  York  v.  Bea,  18  How.  (U.  S. )  228,  224;  The  H.  M. 
Wnght,  1  Newb.  495.  [If  the  vessel  has  not  violated  any  statutoir  regulations,  the 
burden  is  only  the  ordinary  one,  to  produce  a  preponderance  of  evidence :  The  H.  F. 
Dimock,  88  U.  S.  App.  647.^  lu  collision  oases,  courts  of  admiralty  regard  the  want 
of  a  light  on  board  a  vessel  at  night  as  strong  evidence  of  negligence :  [The  Glendale^ 
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fair  wind,  runs  down  another  sailing  upon  a  wind  or  plying  to 
windward,  it  is  presumed,  prima  facie^  to  be  the  fault  of  the 
former;  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  adjusted  accordingly.^  So^ 
if  both  ships  are  sailing  large,  or  going  before  the  wind,  in  the 
same  direction,  and  with  ample  sea-room,  and  one  runs  foul  of 
the  other,  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  fault  of  the  pursuing  ship. 
And  where  one  ship  is  at  anchor,  and  a  ship  under  sail  runs 
foul  of  her,  the  sailing  ship  is  presumed  to  be  in  fault'  This 
presumption  is  stronger  in  open  sea  than  in  rivers ;  but  it  has 
force  even  in  rivers,  where  due  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  current  or  tide  bearing  the  ship  out  of  her  apparent  course.^ 

42  id.  646. |]  This  is  more  especiaUy  the  case  with  Tesaels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  path 
of  other  vessels.  Bat  the  omission  is  only  evidence  of  negligence,  and  does  not  con- 
stitute it  in  all  cases.  See  The  Osprey,  2  WaU.  C.  C.  268;  XTre  v.  Coffhian,  19  How. 
(U.  S.)  66  ;  N.  Y.  &  Va.  C5o.  v,  Calderwood,  ib.  241 ;  The  Rose,  2  W.  Rob.  4 ;  The 
Iron  Duke,  ib.  877  ;  The  Victoria,  8  id.  49.  By  the  maritime  law,  a  vessel  at  anchor, 
in  a  thoroughfare,  in  a  dark  night,  is  bonnd  to  exhibit  a  light :  Lenox  v,  Winnisimmet 
Company,  1  Spragne  160.  | 

a  rrte  City  of  Augusta,  80  P.  297,  U.  S.  App.] 

»  n*  Mary  "^^  Tug  Co.  w.  British,  etc.  Co.,  1897,  A.  C.  861 ;  The  Bulgaria,  74  F.  898  ; 
The  Oregon,  158  U.  S.  186.  This  presumption  does  not  arise  in  case  of  a  collision  with 
a  derrick  anchored  in  a  crowded  channel  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  vessel :  Tlie 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  69  F.  791.1 

*-  Van  Heythuysen,  Mar.  Evid.  pp.  20,  21 ;  The  Woodrop  Sims,  2  Dods.  87 ;  The 
Chester,  8  Ha^.  818;  The  Baron  Holbeny;,  ib.  244 ;  Sills  0.  Brown,  9  C.  &  P.  601; 
The  Speed,  2  W .  Bob.  225 ;  The  Thames,  6  C.  Rob.  845 ;  The  Girolamo,  8  Hagg.  Adm. 
178;  The  Batavier,  10  Jur.  19;  (The  Lady  Franklin,  2  Low.  221;  Pierce  v.  Lang, 
1  id.  66.  80  when  one  ship  is  at  anchor,  and  another,  also  at  anchor,  drags  down 
upon  her,  the  presumption  is  that  the  moving  vessel  is  at  fault :  The  Lincoln,  ib,  46; 
Tne  City  of  Augusta,  80  F.  846.  So,  if  a  veasel  is  lyin^  in  a  dock,  and  another  comes 
into  the  dock,  and  a  collision  occurs,  the  presumption  is  that  the  moving  vessel  was 
in  fault :  The  John  W.  Hall,  18  id.  894  ;  The  (Jity  of  Lynn,  11  id.  889.  This  pre- 
sumption, however,  is  overcome  by  proof  that  the  vessel  in  the  dock  was  improperly 
moored.  Thus  where  a  vessel  was  moored  at  the  end  of  a  wharf,  in  such  a  manner 
that  her  bow  was  near  the  fender-pilinff  of  a  ferry  slip,  and  the  ferrv-boat,  entering  the 
slip,  struck  the  fender-piling,  causing  it  to  swing  bacK  so  far  that  lie  ferry-boat  struck 
the  bow  of  the  moored  vessel  and  injured  it,  the  court,  on  a  libel  by  the  injured  vessel, 
made  this  decision  :  "  The  Secret  (the  moored  vessel)  was  improperly  moored.  The 
space  over  which  the  piling  swayed  was  a  part  of  the  company's  slip,  and  the  Ubellants 
had  no  right  to  place  their  vessel  in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  tlie 
ferry-boat.  The  dangerous  position  of  the  moored  vessel  was  noticed  by  those  employed 
on  the  ferry,  earlv  in  the  morning,  and  they  called  the  attention  of  those  on  the  steam- 
ship to  it  several  times  during  the  day,  and  requested  them  to  haul  further  astern. 
This  they  did  not  do,  and  their  neglect  was  the  sole  cause  of  tlie  accident  I  find  no 
evidence  of  neglect  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  ferrv-boat.  She  seems  to 'have 
exercised  all  due  care  to  avoid  the  collision.  The  libellants  contend  that  she  was 
bound  at  all  events  to  avoid  the  collision  and  that  she  should  either  have  discontinued 
her  trips,  or  else  have  applied  to  the  harbor  master  to  compel  a  change  of  position  by 
the  Secret.  She  was  obviously  bound  to  do  neither.  She  performed  her  entire  du^ 
in  giving  notice  to  the  Secret  of  her  dangerous  position  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  in 
doing  what  she  could  to  avoid  coUision.  If,  after  notice,  the  Secret  saw  fit  to  retain 
her  position,  she  did  so  at  her  own  risk."  And  the  law  of  the  presumptions  on  this 
point  is  stated  thus:  ''  If  a  ship  in  motion  comes  into  collision  with  one  at  anchor  or 
moored  to  a  wharf,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  ship  in  motion,  unless 
the  anchored  or  moored  vessel  was  where  she  should  not  hare  been.  If  a  vessel  is 
anchored  or  moored  in  an  improper  place,  she  must  take  the  consequences  which  foirly 
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It  may  be  added,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  a  well-established 
rale,  where  two  vessels  are  approaching  each  other  on  opposite 
tacks,  that  the  vessel  on  the  larboard  tack  must  ^^  give  way, "  and 
the  vessel  on  the  starboard  tack  must  keep  her  course ;  ^  though 
the  former  may  be  close-hauled,  and  the  latter  may  have  the 
wind  several  points  free/  If  the  former  should  endeavor  to 
avoid  the  collision  by  passing  to  windward,  instead  of  giving 
way,  she  is  responsible  for  the  damage,  if  a  collision  should 
ensue.  "^  So,  if  the  latter,  with  the  like  endeavor,  should  bear 
up,  instead  of  keeping  her  course.^  But  though  these  rules  are 
not  lightly  to  be  disregarded,  yet  no  vessel,  especially  a  steamer, 
should  unnecessarily  incur  the  probability  of  a  collision,  by  a 
pertinacious  adherence  to  them;  but  where  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  collision,  shipmasters  are  bound  to  use  whatever  pru- 
dential measures  the  crisis  may  require,  in  order  to  avoid  it.^ 
A  steamer  is  always  to  be  treated  as  a  vessel  sailing  with  a  fair 
wind ;  and  is,  in  all  cases,  boimd  to  give  way  to  a  vessel  moved 
by  sails.  ^^ 

result  from  her  improper  condact :  ^La  Bourgoffne,  86  id.  476,  U.  S.  App.l  But  whether 
she  is  in  an  improper  place  or  not,  or  whether  properly  or  improperly  anchored  or 
moored,  the  other  yessel  must  avoid  her,  if  it  he  reasonahly  practicable  and  consistent 
with  her  own  safety: "  The  City  of  Lynn,  11  F.  &89.  In  another  case  it  was  held  that 
the  court  cannot  hold  vessels  lying  at  a  dock  with  their  bows  projecting  across  the 
entrance  of  slips,  or  the  entrance  of  narrow  canals  frequented  by  other  cnh,  free  from 
fiiult.  Such  projections  are  obstructions  to  rightful  navigation  in  thoroughfares  de- 
signed to  be  kept  open,  where,  without  any  ob^ructions,  there  is  none  too  much  room 
for  reasonable  navigation.  The  interests  of  navigation  require  that  such  entrance 
should  be  kept  open,  and  that  encroachments  that  make  the  passage  dangerous  should 
be  held  wrongful  on  the  part  of  projecting  vessels  as  respects  other  vessels  bound  In  or 
out :  The  Margaret  J.  Sanford,  80  id.  716.  In  the  case  of  The  Canima,  17  id.  271,  the 
projecting  vesMl  was  held,  on  appeal,  not  chargeable  with  damages,  on  the  sole  ground 
that  the  other  vessel  had  no  business  to  be  in  the  place  where  the  collision  occurred; 
otherwise  it  is  intimated  the  damages  would  have  been  divided,  f 

^  The  Ann  and  Mary,  2  W.  Bob.  189, 196  ;  The  Jupiter,  8  Hagg.  Adm.  820 ;  The 
Alexander  Wise,  2  W.  Rob.  66 ;  The  Harriett,  1  id.  182 ;  The  John  Brotherick, 
8  Jur.  276 ;  The  Leopard,  Daveis  198.  The  expression  ''giving  way,"  in  the  Trinity 
House  regulations,  means  getting  out  of  the  way  by  whatever  may  be  the  proper  meas* 
ures,  whether  it  be  by  porting  or  starboarding  the  helm :  The  Oaxelle,  10  Jur.  1066  ; 
The  Lady  Anne,  16  id.  18 ;  1  £ng.  Law  &  Eq.  670. 

*  The  Traveller,  2  W.  Bob.  197  ;  The  Speed,  ib.  226;  The  Jupiter,  8  Hagg.  Adm. 
820. 

7  The  Mary,  2  W.  Bob.  244. 

>  The  Jupiter,  8  Hagg.  Adm.  820 ;  The  Carolus,  lb.  848.  n. 

*  The  Hope,  1  W.  Bob.  167 ;  The  Viigil,  2  id.  201 ;  The  Itinerant,  ib.  240  ;  The 
Blenheim,  10  Jur.  79  ;  The  Lady  Anne,  1  £ng.  Law  &  Eq.  670 ;  B.  0. 16  Jur.  18 ;  ]The 
Ann  Caroline,  2  Wall.  (U.  S.)  688.  | 

^^  The  Leopard,  Daveis  198,  197  ;  The  Shannon,  2  Hagg.  178 ;  8  Kent  Comm.  281 ; 
{The  Eastern  State,  2  Curtis  C.  0.  141. 

So,  if,  in  a  case  of  collision,  the  libeDant,  a  sailing-vesMi,  proret  that  a  steamer  ran 
her  down,  and  in  proving  this  no  evidence  appears  of  negligenoe  on  the  part  of  the 
libellant,  s.  g,  that  her  lights  were  improperly  placed  and  carod  for,  or  that  her  course 
was  improper,  or  that  the  failed  to  signal  properlyi  a  presnmption  aiises  against  the 
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§  408.  From  SnppreBfllon  and  Spoliation  of  Papen ;  ^  Prodac- 
tlon  of  Dooomants.    In  regard  to  the  presumption  arising  from 

rospondent  yesael  that  she  was  the  vessel  in  default :  The  Golden  Grove,  18  F.  700 ;  The 
Pennsylvania,  12  id.  914;  The  Pottsville,  ib.  681 ;  The  Badger  Sute,  8  id.  526;  The 
Oregon,  27  id.  758 ;  Mazeas  v.  The  J.  D.  Peters,  42  id.  269 ;  The  Normandie,  43  id. 
154. 

If  the  two  colliding  vMsela  are  both  steamers  or  both  tsiling-vessela,  they  are  on 
e^oal  terms,  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  libellant  to  prove  all  the  allegations  in 
his  libel,  showing  the  default  to  be  in  the  other  vessel :  The  Wolverton,  18  id.  44 ; 
The  Ralph  M.  Hayward,  12  id.  794.    See  anU,  §  404,  note. 

So,  if  the  libellant  vessel  has  the  right  of  way,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  respond- 
ent vessel  to  show  that  she  was  not  in  fault :  The  Bessie  Morris,  13  id.  897 ;  [Bigelow 
V.  Anderson,  84  (J.  S.  App.  261.3  ^^  England  the  rule  is  that  when  a  sailing- vessel 
going  free  meets  a  steamer,  both  must  turn  to  the  rights  the  steamer  being  regarded  as 
a  vessel  goiuff  free :  The  City  of  London,  4  Notes  of  Cases,  40 ;  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  17  &  18  Vict.  §  296.  But  in  the  United  Stetes  the  rule  has  been  declared  to  be  as 
laid  down  in  the  text,  and  the  steamer  must  give  way  in  all  cases  :  The  Osprey,  17  Law 
Rep.  884 ;  The  Steamer  Oregon,  18  How.  (U.  S. )  570.  [The  fact  that  the  steamer  has 
a  barge  in  tow  is  no  excuse :  American  Mfg.  Co.  o.  The  Maverick,  84  F.  906,  U.  S. 
App.  J  In  Pearce  v.  Page,  24  How.  (IT.  S.)  228,  which  was  the  case  of  a  ooUiMon  be- 
tween a  flat-boat  descending,  and  a  steamer  ascending,  the  Ohio  River ;  McLean,  J., 
says :  "  The  self-moving  power  must  take  the  responsible  action.  .  .  .  When  a  floating 
IxMtt  follows  the  course  of  the  current,  the  steamer  must  judge  of  its  course  so  as  to 
avoid  it.  This  may  be  done  by  a  proper  exercise  of  skill,  which  the  steamer  is  bound 
to  use."  [Where  an  unincumbered  steamer  meets  a  tug  with  a  heavv  tow  in  a  narrow 
channel,  and  has  the  choice  of  sides  in  passing,  she  has  the  burden  oi  showing  that  the 
side  chosen  was  the  only  safe  side,  and  that  she  took  every  precaution  to  avoid  collision : 
The  Lucy,  42  U.  S.  App.  100.] 

There  have  been  numerous  decisions  which  establish  certain  facts  as  prima  fade 
proof  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  colliding  vessels. 

Fog,  —  Vessels  in  a  fog  are  required  to  reduce  their  speed  to  a  moderate  rate.  This 
rule  has  been  asserted  in  numerous  cases  both  as  to  steam-vessels  and  sailing-vessels. 
Thus,  in  a  recent  case,  it  is  said,  **  The  Umbiia  went  at  foil  speed,  not  in  order  to 
lessen  or  remove  danser  of  collision,  but  because  the  master  supposed  there  was  no 
danger  of  collision.  The  illegality  of  the  order  is  not  afiected  by  the  &ct  that  when 
the  master  of  the  IJmbria,  in  vicuation  of  law,  put  his  vessel  at  full  speed  in  a  dense 
fog,  he  was  aware  that  in  the  fo^  somewhere  shead  there  was  a  vessel,  ooi^ectured  by 
him  to  be  on  a  course  opposite  his  own : "  The  Iberia,  40  F.  897.  In  another  case, 
where  a  schooner  collide<t  with  a  steamer,  it  was  held  that  both  vessels  must  be  held 
to  blame  for  non-observance  of  the  rules  of  navigation :  —  the  schooner,  for  having  no 
mechanical  means  for  sounding  her  fog-horn  and  for  going  at  the  immoderate  speed  of 
six  knots,  having  nearly  all  her  canvas  set,  and  being  therefore  at  nearly  full  speed  in 
a  dense  fog ;  the  steamer,  for  going  at  too  great  speed,  —  nearly  seven  knots,  —  for 
ringing  up  *'full  speed"  very  soon  after  voices  had  been  heard  nearly  ahead,  without  any 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  dancer  was  past,  for  not  reversing,  as  well  as  stopping^ 
her  engines  when  voices  were  heard  nearly  ahead,  until  the  location  and  Erection  of  the 
other  vessel  were  ascertained  with  certainty,  and  for  changing  her  helm,  by  porting, 
under  such  circumstances,  without  at  the  same  time  reversing,  as  required  by  article  18 
of  the  rules  of  navigation :  Buck  v.  The  Wyanoke,  ib.  704 ;  The  Bnttanic,  89  id.  899. 
In  one  case  it  is  stated  that  a  rule  to  determine  whether  the  rate  of  speed  of  a  steamer 
in  a  fog  is  excessive,  is,  that  such  speed  only  is  moderate  as  will  permit  the  steamer 
seasonably  and  effectually  to  avoid  the  collision  by  slackening  speed,  or  by  stopping  and 
reversing,  within  the  distance  at  which  an  spproaching  vessel  csn  be  seen :  Macham  r. 
The  City  of  New  York,  35  id.  607.  Not  only  must  a  steamer  proceed  under  moderate 
speed  in  a  fog,  but  whenever  in  a  dense  fog  she  bean  a  whistle  on  either  bow  and 
approaching  and  in  the  vicinity,  she  must  stop  and  reverse :  The  Biittanic,  supra ; 
The  North  Star,  48  id.  809.  Rt  is  the  duty  of  a  vessel  hearing  a  fog-horn  to  stop  till 
the  position  or  course  of  the  other  vessel  is  ascertained :  The  Martello,  158  U.  S.  64.] 
And  when  a  steamer  mns  into  an  abrupt  fog  bank,  she  must  slow  down  previously^ 


1  ZSee  YoL  I.  S§  S7,  195  a,  566,  568.] 
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the  non-production  or  the  spoliation  of  papers^  as  the  title  to  ships 
and  their  cargoes  is  to  be  proved  chiefly  by  documents,  and 

80  as  to  be  at  moderate  speed  on  entering  it :  The  City  of  Alexandria,  81  F.  429. 
In  the  case  of  The  Normaudie,  43  id.  156,  an  interesting  discnssion  is  given  of  the 
theory  that  a  rate  of  speed  nearly  full  is  safer  in  a  foff  for  a  steamer  because  it  enables 
her  to  turn  mors  readily  as  occasion  may  require.  The  court  says,  "  For  the  Nor- 
mandie,  it  is  contended  that  her  speed  in  this  case,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
was  moderate  speed,  because  her  speed  was  reducc^l,  and  was  such  as,  considering  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  rapid  evolutions,  was  most  effectiye  to  enable  her  successfully 
to  avoid  collision  with  otlier  vessels  that  observe  the  rules  of  navigation.  The  recent 
case  of  The  Champagne  and  The  City  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  the  French  courts  has  been 
cited  in  support  of  this  contention.  There  the  Champagne  was  running  in  foggy 
weather  at  a  speed  of  14^  knots  an  hour.  She  heard  the  whistle  of  the  £io  Janeiro 
ahead,  or  a  little  on  her  port  bow,  and  thereupon  ported,  and  reduced  her  speed  to  10 
knots.  The  Rio  Janeiro  heard,  and  erroneously  located  the  whistles  of  the  Champagne 
on  her  starboard  bow,  and  accordingly  veered  to  port,  which  brought  the  two  vessels 
into  collision.  The  vessels  had,  in  fact,  been  approaching  veiy  nearly  head  and  head. 
The  erroneous  location  of  the  Champa^e's  whistle  by  the  Rio  Janeiro  was  ascribed  to 
inexplicable  fatality,  or  the  reverberations  of  the  sound  of  the  whistles  from  strata  of 
fo^  of  different  density.  The  court  of  appeal  at  Rouen  adopted  the  finding  of  the 
tribunal  of  Havre,  that  the  reduction  of  speed  from  14)  to  10  knots  was  m  keep- 
ing with  the  drcumstances,  and  proper  for  makins  the  necessary  evolutions  that  are 
required  to  execute  manoeuvres  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  collisions.  Both 
courts,  however,  found  the  further  fact  that  the  speed  of  the  Champa^e  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  collision  in  that  case,  nor  have  any  direct  relation  to  it,  and  therefore 
released  the  Champagne :  International  Her.  Rev.  1887  88,  pp.  500-548.  The  Court 
of  Cassation,  in  affimin^  the  judgment,  did  not  consider  tne  question  whether  her 
speed  was  moderate  withm  the  rule,  but  afiirmed  the  judgment  on  the  finding  of  fact 
below  that  the  rate  of  speed  was  in  that  instance  immaterial,  having  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  collision :  ib.  1889-00,  p.  7.  In  a  still  later  case  the  court  of  appeals  at 
llontpelier  held  the  steamer  Tonquin  in  fault  for  going  in  fog  at  a  speed  of  10  knots 
instead  of  5  :  ib.  1880-90,  pp.  204-207.  Very  similar  arguments  in  favor  of  higher 
speed  were  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  ^e  Pennsylvania,  10  Wall. 
125,  and  overruled ;  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  try  the  question  as  an  open  one  in  this 
court  The  maximum  speed  of  the  steamer  in  that  case  was  IS)  knots;  and,  nnder 
circumstances  very  similar  to  the  present,  a  speed  of  7  knots  was  held  excessive.  With 
improvements  in  steam-engines,  and  increased  facilities  for  handling,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble  that  one-half  the  maximum  speed,  when  full  power  is  held  in  reserve  for  immediate 
nse  in  emerffencies,  may  come  to  be  held  a  moderate  speed,  even  in  dense  fog,  in  those 
parts  of  the  nigh  seas  where  other  vessels  are  not  liable  to  be  met  But  the  speed  of 
the  Kormandie  in  this  case  was  more  than  half  of  her  maximum  speed.  There  is  no 
case  in  the  courts  of  this  conn  try  where  a  speed  of  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  speed, 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  present,  has  been  held  to  be  moderate  speed  within 
article  18.  No  doubt  certain  evolutions  could  be  effected  more  rapidly  with  a  speed  of 
10  to  12  knots  than  with  a  speed  of  6.  But  a  speed  of  10  or  12  xnots  was  not  more 
necessaiy  to  the  Normandie*s  safe  navigation  in  this  case  than  was  7  knots  in  the  case 
of  the  Pennsylvania.  Besides,  the  question  is  not  whether  certain  evolutions  can  be 
executed  in  less  time,  but  whether  the  Nonnandie,  when  meeting  a  vessel  suddenly  in 
a  fog,  could,  as  a  rule,  more  effectually  avoid  her  under  a  speed  of  10  or  12  knots  than 
when  under  a  speed  of  only  6  or  7  knots.  The  experiments  with  the  Normandie  testi- 
fied to  by  Lieut  Chambers,  do  not  favor  the  higher  rate  of  speed,  because  they  show 
that  the  ship  stone  in  less  space,  and  turns  more  within  a  given  area,  under  a  speed  of 
8  knots  than  uniier  a  speed  of  1 2  knots."  [A  vessel  going  at  greater  than  lawful  speed 
has  the  burden  of  showing  that  a  collision  was  not  due  to  her  uM^ligence :  The  Saale^ 
50  F.  7I6.3  So»  alMff  ft  vessel  entering  a  fog  is  obliged  to  mske  toa  signals  before 
entering,  so  as  to  avoid  danger  of  collision  with  vessels  on  the  edge  ofthe  bank :  The 
Perkiomen,  27  id.  574.  In  cases  of  sailing-vessels,  it  is  a  fault  not  to  have  a  regulation 
mechanical  fog-horn  sounded  in  a  fog;  a  fog-horn  blown  by  man  is  not  sufficient: 
The  CaUlonia,  48  id.  897  ;  Buck  v.  The  Wyanoke,  49  id.  704 ;  Adams  v.  The  Bolivia, 
48  id.  174;  (^Stahl  p.  The  Niagara,  84  id.  902,  U.  S.  App.]  In  case  of  sudden  shut- 
ting in  of  fog,  in  a  narrow  channel,  with  a  strong  tide,  the  case  may  be  one  of  inevitable 
•oddent :  Van  Dyke  v.  The  Bridgeport,  85  F.  159.    When  a  tow  is  separated  from  its 
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these  it  is  generally  in  the  power  of  the  true  owner  either  to 
produce,   or  satisfactorily  to  account  for  their  absence;  their 

tug  by  a  long  bawaer,  there  most  be  fog  Bignale  from  the  tow  as  weU  as  the  toff :  Haidy 
V.  The  Ralegh,  41  id.  528.  Siik  of  oolliaum  —  such  as  calls  for  action  on  the  part  of 
either  vessel  —  means  not  only  certainty  of  collision  if  no  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  it, 
but  danger  of  collision.  Thus,  huge  vessels  in  close  proximity,  going  at  hi^h  speed  on 
courses  that  converge,  even  if  only  by  one  point,  are  in  danger  of  collision,  and  in 
this  case  even  the  vessel  having  the  right  of  way  must  slacken  or  stop  if  llie  other 
does  not :  The  Aurania  &  TheBepublic,  29  id.  128.  But  if  the  vessel  having  the 
right  of  way  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  other  vessel  means  to  keep  on  in 
disregard  of  her  duty,  it  is  not  negligence  in  the  former  to  keep  on  her  right  of  way, 
and  It  may  be  negligence  if  she  does  not  do  so :  Brown  v.  The  West  Brooklyn,  46 
id.  61 ;  Meyers  Excursion,  etc.  Co.  v.  The  Emma  Kate  Boss,  41  id.  828.  Beating  out 
Tacks.  —  When  there  are  no  other  vessels  in  the  way,  nor  other  drcnmstances  calling  for 
a  change  of  course,  it  is  fault  if  a  sailing-vessel  in  the  near  presence  of  other  vessels 
bound  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  does  not  beat  out  her  tacks:  The  A.  W.  Thompson, 
89  id.  116.    See  also  The  AUianca,  ib.  478  ;  The  Coe  F.  Young,  46  id.  606.     PilU 


Flash  LighU, —  It  is  fault  in  a  sailing-vessel,  being  overtaken  by  a  steamer  or  other 
vessel  at  night,  not  to  show  a  flash  light  as  required  fy  the  rules  of  navigation  :  Cooper 
V.  The  Saratoga,  87  id.  121 ;  Fitzpatrick  v.  The  Stranger,  44  id.  818.  Tug  and  Tow,  ~ 
Special  rules  govern  the  course  of  tugs  with  tow  in  danger  of  collision.  A  tug  in  char;^ 
of  a  licensed  pilot  is  relieved  from  responsibility  of  avoiding  a  colUsion  if  she  foUows  hu 
direction :  The  Shubert  o.  The  Eiuar,  45  id.  499.  For  a  case  turning  on  particular 
circumstances,  see  Marine  Steamship  Co.  v.  The  Cyclops,  ib.  128.  (^A  tow,  however 
long,  is  permissible,  but  the  increased  risk  requires  increased  care  on  the_pflirt  of  the 
tug  and  tows :  The  H.  M.  Whitney,  86  id.  697,  U.  S.  App.l  LookouL  -—  The  lack  of  a 
proper  lookout  always  is  held  to  be  negligence,  unless  it  is  shown  that  it  could  not  have 
affected  the  result:  Aldrich  v.  The  W.  H.  Beaman,  45  F.  127  ;  The  Coe  F.  Toung, 
ib.  506;  McCabe  o.  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.,  81  id.  289 ;  Larsen  «.  The  Myrtle, 
44  id.  781.  QWhere  the  absence  of  a  lookout  does  not  contribute  to  the  accident,  such 
absence  is  immaterial :  The  Blue  Jacket,  144  U.  S.  871 ;  The  Kacoochee,  187  id. 
88O.3  Weight  of  Evidence,  --ThlB  in  admiralty  cases  is  for  the  judge  on  all  the 
&cts,  but  certain  species  of  evidence  have  been  so  frequently  oommented  upon  as  to 
have  a  certain  special  probative  force.  Thus  if  one  side  is  shown  to  have  grossly  misstated 
any  circumstances,  and  the  weight  of  evidence  is  doubtful,  this  will  turn  it  against 
him :  Nicole  v.  The  Grand  Isle,  84  F.  768.  Proof  that  the  witnesses  on  one  side  have 
out  of  court  made  statements  conflicting  with  their  evidence,  has  not  much  weight  un- 
less clear  and  strong :  Perry  «.  The  Nessmore,  41  id.  444.  Nice  mathematical  calcula- 
tions,  based  on  facts  not  clearly  proved,  have  not  much  weight  against  positive  testi- 
mony :  The  Newport,  86  id.  911  ;  Balmer  ».  The  City  of  Truro,  85  id.  817.  When  the 
primary  cause  of  the  accident  is  shown  to  have  been  a  peril  of  Uie  sea,  the  proof  that  it 
might  have  been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  skill  and  diligence  shonld  be 
clear :  The  Carl  Frederick,  88  id.  590.  If  the  theory  of  one  side,  examined  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  is  improbable,  and  that  of  the  other  is  accordant  with  the 
circumstances,  the  latter  will  prevail :  Thames  Tow  Boat  Co.  v.  The  Sarah  Thorp,  44  id. 
640.  If  a  deposition  shows  great  ignorance  or  untruthfulness,  its  weight  will  not  be 
great :  The  Martin  Brower,  27  id.  515.  The  testimony  of  those  on  board  of  a  vessel 
which  is  rapidly  changing  her  position  or  direction  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  per- 
sons on  bourd  another  vessel,  unless  circumstances  show  their  testimony  to  be  untrust- 
worthy :  The  Columbia,  29  id.  718.  The  omission  of  a  known  leeal  duty  is  such  strong 
evidence  of  negligence  that  in  anv  case  of  collision  happening  under  such  circumstances, 
the  offending  vessel  should  be  held  in  fault  unless  clear  and  indlBputable  evidence 
establishes  the  contrary :  Meyers  Excursion,  etc  Co.  «.  The  Emma  &ate  Ross,  41  id. 
828  ;  QTl^e  Britannia,  158  U.  S.  180 ;  The  Martello,  ib.  64;  The  Trave,  55  F.  117.3 

Accessory  Negligence,  —  It  being  established  that  the  negligence  of  the  libellant  wss 
the  inducing  cause  of  the  collision  and  loss,  the  charge  of  accessory  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  respondent  as  the  foundation  for  compelling  it  to  share  the  damsges  must 
be  dearly  made  out :  The  £.  B.  Ward,  Jr.,  20  id.  702 ;  CFhe  Oregon,  158  U.  S 
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non-production  always  leads  to  inferences  unfavorable  to  title 
of  the  claimant^  Hence  the  rule  of  omnia  prce^umuntur  contra 
spoliatorem  is  administered  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  with  more 
frequency  and  a  more  stringent  application  than  in  any  other 
tribunals.'  Thus,  though  the  spoliation  of  papers  is  not,  per  se^ 
a  cause  of  condemnation,  yet  if  it  is  attended  with  other  cir- 
cumstances of  suspicion,  the  guilty  party  will  not  have  the  aid 
of  the  court,  or  be  admitted  to  further  proof ;  ^  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  such  spoliation  appears,  in  a  case  otherwise  favorably 
circumstanced  for  the  party,  the  court,  for  its  own  satisfaction, 
will  order  further  proof  at  his  expense.^  The  mere  suppression 
or  non-production  of  papers,  not  destroyed,  leads  to  a  similar 
unfavorable  inference.  Thus,  in  a  cause  of  damage,  where  the 
master  of  the  aggressive  ship  addressed  a  letter  to  his  owners, 
and  gave  it  to  the  master  of  the  damaged  vessel  to  be  delivered 
to  them,  but  the  owners  did  not  produce  the  letter;  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  the  letter  contained  an  admission  of  the  damage.® 
And  we  may  here  add,  that  the  production  of  documents  in 
admiralty  is  governed  by  rules  substantially  like  those  in  similar 
cases  in  equity,  which  have  already  been  considered.^ 

186.|]    The  damages  are  not  divided  if  the  fault  of  one  be  slight,  bearing  bnt  little 

Sroportion  to  thefault  of  the  other :  The  Great  Republic,  28  Wall.  20  ;  Reid  Towing 
;  Wrecking  Co.  v.  The  Athabasca,  46  F.  666.  Large  allowance  must  be  made  to  a  re- 
spondent who  has  been  obliged  to  act  in  a  moment  of  impending  peril  of  coUision, 
produced  by  the  fault  of  another,  and  a  mere  mistake  does  not  make  the  vessel  liable : 
The  Jupiter,  1  Ben.  636  ;  The  Belle,  ib.  817  ;  The  Santiap  de  Cuba,  10  Blatchf.  444.  | 

Respecting  steamers  generally,  it  was  remarked,  by  Sir  John  Nicholl,  that  ''they 
are  a  new  species  of  vessels,  and  call  forth  new  rules  and  considerations ;  they  are  of 
vast  power,  liable  to  inflict  great  injury,  and  particularly  dangerous  to  coasters,  if  not 
most  carefully  managed ;  yet  they  may,  at  the  same  time,  with  due  vigilance,'  easily 
avoid  doing  (Htmage,  for  they  are  much  under  command,  both  by  altering  the  helm  and 
by  stopping  the  engines  ;  they  usually  belong  to  great  and  opulent  companies,  and  are 
fitted  out  at  great  cost ;  and  on  these  considerations,  when  they  afford  assistance,  they 
obtain  a  large  remuneration.  The  owners  of  sailing-vessels  have,  I  think,"  added  he, 
"  a  right  to  expect  that  steamers  wlU  take  every  possible  precaution  : "  The  Perth, 
8  Hagg.  Adm.  416,  416.  Hence  the  general  rule  in  the  text  has  been  adopted  ;  and 
accordingly  it  has  been  held,  that  a  steamer,  descending  a  river  in  the  night,  and  meet- 
ing a  sailing-vessel  ascending,  is  bound  to  ease  her  engine  and  slacken  her  speed,  until 
she  ascertains  the  course  of  the  sailing-vessel :  The  James  Watt,  2  W.  Rob.  270.  The 
usage  on  the  river  Ohio,  at  all  times,  is,  that  when  steamers  are  approaching  each  other 
in  opposite  directions,  and  a  collision  is  apprehended,  the  descendmg  boat  must  stop  her 
engine,  ring  her  bell,  and  float ;  leaving  to  the  ascending  boat  the  option  how  to  pass  : 
WilUamson  v.  Barrett,  18  How.  (IT.  BA  101. 

a  See  ante,  Vol.  I.  §  87 ;  Owen  v.  Flack,  2  Sim.  &  Stn.  606. 

*  The  Hunter,  1  Dods.  480 ;  The  Liverpool  Packet,  1  GalL  518.  And  see  in/ra^ 
§462. 

«  The  Rising  Sun,  2  C.  Bob.  104,  106  ;  The  Pizarro,  2  Wheat.  227,  241 ;  The 
Juffronw  Anna,  1  C.  Rob.  126 ;  The  Wdvaart,  ib.  122,  124 ;  The  Eenrom,  2  id. 
1,  16. 

»  The  Polly,  2  C.  Rob.  861. 

*  The  Neptune  2d,  1  Dods.  460. 
7  Supra,  §§  206-807. 
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§  409.  2.  Competency  of  "WitneeBee.  In  the  Roman  law, 
evidence  was  distinguished  into  two  classes ;  n^jneljj  plena  pro- 
batio^  or  full  proof,  and  semiplena  probatio,  or  half  proof.  The 
former  consisted  of  admissions  and  confessions,  the  testimony 
of  witnesses,  public  written  instruments  and  deeds,  judicial 
oaths  and  presumptions /t^m  et  dejure.  The  latter  consisted  of 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  private  books  of  account, 
common  fame,  and  comparison  of  handwriting.  And  the  con* 
junction  of  two  half  proofs  amounted  to  full  proof.  ^  But  though 
a  single  witness  ordinarily  made  but  half  proof,  yet  exceptions 
were  admitted  to  this  rule,  where,  in  cases  of  great  difficulty,  no 
other  evidence  could  possibly  be  had,  and  in  cases  of  minor 
importance,  or  where  the  witness  was  of  extraordinary  rank  or 
character;*^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  common  fame,  in  some 
cases,  was  received  as  equivalent  to  full  prooL^  But  this  dis- 
tinction of  proofs  is  scarcely  known  in  most  of  the  American 
courts,  and  is  seldom  admitted  in  any  of  them  as  a  rule  of 
decision ;  but  is  recognized  chiefly  as  the  original  source  of  the 
rule  by  which,  in  certain  cases,  the  oath  of  the  party  may  be 
received.* 

§  410.  PartieB.  In  regard  to  the  competency  of  the  parties  as 
witnesseSy  there  are  three  cases  in  which  their  oaths  are  admitted 
at  hearings  upon  the  merits,  in  courts  of  admiralty.^  The  first 
of  these  is  where  the  suppletory  oath  is  required.  This  oath,  as 
its  name  imports,  was  not  admissible  by  the  Roman  law,  unless 
in  aid  of  other  testimony  and  to  supply  its  deficiencies.  If 
nothing  was  proved,  or  if  full  proof  was  made,  there  was  no 
place  for  a  suppletory  oath.     It  was  only  where  half  proof  was 

^  2  Browne,  Civ.  &  Adm.  L.  870,  885. 

*  lb.  385.  These  exceptions  are  thus  ennmerated  by  Mascanlua :  "Qoando  unias 
testis  depositio  nemini  nocet,  et  alteri  prodest ;  —  quando  esset  arduum,  vel  nnllo  modo 
fieri  posset,  ut  plures  possint  haberi  testes ;  —  ^nando  somus  in  causis  possessorii 
qnaeqae  nullios  propemodum  sint  ponderie  ; — m  caosis  quie  breviter  et  snmmarie 
absolYuntur  et  dirimontur,  teste  7aide  digno : "  Mascard.  De  Plx>b.  Quest  11,  n.  14, 
17,  18,  19. 

*  Mascard.  De  Prob.  Concl.  286,  n.  1,  2 ;  ib.  Cond.  896,  n.  2  ;  ib.  GoncL  750,  n.  1. 
Common  fame,  among  the  civilians,  was  distinguished  from  notoriety,  which  they 
defined  as  a  species  of  ^roof,  *'  se  oculis  hominum,  aut  migoris  partis  eidiibratem,  nt 
nulla  possit  tergiversations  celari  aut  negari,  utpote  cujus  universus  populus,  aut  m^or 
pars  ejus  testis  esse  possit: "  Mascard.  De  Prob.  Con.  1107,  n.  4.  Ana  see  2  Browne, 
Civ.  &  Adm.  L.  p.  870. 

«  See  anU,  Vol.  I.  §  119. 

^  {In  the  United  States  the  rules  of  evidence  in  admiralty  cannot  be  changed  by  a 
State  statute:  The  Ship  William  Jarvis,  Sprague's  Decisions  485.  By  statute 
(IT.  S.  Rev.  Stat.  2d  ed.  §  858),  parties  and  persons  interested  in  the  suit  are  com- 
petent witnesses  in  the  United  States  courts.  (    [Bee  Yd.  I.  §  328  eJ^ 
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exhibited,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  means  of  making  full 
proof,  that  the  party's  own  oath  was  received,  as  the  complement 
of  the  measure  of  testimony  required ;  and  this  might  be  admin- 
istered in  all  cases.'  But  in  the  practice  of  our  own  admiralty 
courts,  though  the  right  of  resorting  to  the  suppletory  oath  in 
all  cases  of  partial  proof  is  still  insisted  on,^  yet  it  is  not  ordi- 
narily administered,  except  in  support  of  the  party's  books  of 
account,  or  other  original  charges  of  the  like  nature,  as,  for 
example,  charges  made  by  the  master,  on  the  back  of  the  ship- 
ping paper,  of  advances  made  to  the  seamen  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage.* 

§  411.  Deoisory  Oath.  In  the  second  place,  parties  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  what  is  termed  the  oath  decisory.  This  oath  was  of 
familiar  use  in  the  Roman  tribunals.  It  might  be  administered  by 
the  judge  to  either  party,  for  the  more  perfect  satisfaction  of  his 
own  conscience  in  cases  rendered  doubtful  by  the  weakness  or 
contradictions  of  the  testimony  already  in  the  cause  ;  or  it  might 
be  tendered  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  other,  submitting  to  have 
the  cause  decided  by  the  oath  of  his  adversary ;  which  the  adverse 
party  must  either  accept  or  tender  back  a  similar  offer ;  failing  to 
do  which,  he  must  be  condemned,  as  confessing  the  allegations 
against  him.^    This  mode  of  proof  is  known  to  have  been  resorted 

*  Hall's  Adm.  Proct.  p.  93  ;  Benedict's  Adm.  Pract.  §  586 ;  Dunl.  Adm.  Pract. 
p.  286  ;  2  Browne's  Civ.  &  Adm.  L.  p.  884.  The  practice  in  such  cases  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Hall,  from  Oughton's  EccL  Pract  tit  186.  **  If  the  plaintiff  has  not 
fally  proved  his  idlegation,  but  has  only  given  a  half  proof  thereof  {semiplenaprobatio), 
he  may  appear  before  the  judge  and  propound  as  foUows :  — 

"'I,  ^,  do  idlege  that  I  nave  proved  the  allegations  contained  m  mv  libel,  etc.  I 
say  that  I  have  proved  them  fully,  or  at  least,  half  fully ;  I  refer  myself  to  the  acts  of 
court  and  to  the  law,  and  therefore  pray  that  the  suppletoiy  oath  may  be  administered 
to  me,  for  so  the  law  and  justice  require.' 

"  Then  the  proctor  of  the  adverse  party  will  say :  — 

" '  I  deny  that  those  aUegations  are  true.  I  protest  of  their  nullity,  and  I  allege 
that  the  said  oath  ought  not  to  be  administered,  referring  myself  to  law.' 

"  Then  the  judge  shall  assign  a  time  to  hear  the  imrties  and  decree  thereon.  And 
if  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  party  who  prays  to  have  the  oath  administered  to  him 
has  made  more  tiian  half  proof,  or  at  least  half  proof  of  his  allegation,  he  is  bound  to 
administer  the  oath  to  him  in  those  cases  in  which  the  law  permits  it ;  consult,  how- 
ever, with  experienced  practitioners,  as  to  what  those  cases  are.  Then  the  party  shall 
make  oath,  '  th/U  of  his  own  certain  knowledge  thefctete  stated  in  his  allegation  are  trite.* 

"  If,  however,  the  party  against  whom  the  oath  is  prayed  should  be  ])roved  by  his 
adversary  to  be  a  person  of  infamous  or  bad  character,  the  oath  is  then  in  no  case  to 
be  administered  to  him : "    Hall's  Adm.  Pract  tUfi  supra. 

*  Dunl.  Adm.  Pract  p.  288  ;  Benedict,  Adm.  Pract  §  586. 

«  Ibid. ;  The  David  Pratt.  Ware  496,  505.  And  see  anU,  Vol.  I.  §§  117-119,  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  books  of  account. 

1  The  use  of  this  oath  is  founded  upon  several  texts  of  the  civil  law.  "  Maximum 
remedium  expediendarum  litium  in  usum  venit  jurisjurandi  religio  ;  qua,  vel  ex  pac- 
tione  ipsomm  litigatorum,  vel  ex  auctoritate  judicis,  deciduntur  controversis : "  Dig. 
lib.  12,  tit  2,  L  1.    Pothier  derives  its  authority  from  the  texts,  —  *'  Solent  enim 

VOL.  m. — 26 
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to  in  some  cases  in  the  American  courts,  so  far  at  least  as  a  tender 
of  the  oath  by  one  party,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  other ;  ^  but 
the  freedom  with  which  parties  may  interrogate  each  other  in 
limine^  and  the  infrequency  of  any  occasion  to  advert  to  the  dis- 

8»pe  judices,  in  dubiis  caiuis,  ezacto  mrejnTRndo,  secnndnm  enm  jadicare  qui  jura- 
verit  i'*  Dig.  lib.  12,  tit  2, 1.  31 ;  and,  **  in  bonso  fidei  contractibus,  necuon  [etiam] 
in  ceeteria  causis,  inopia  probatioDuni,  per  judicem,  jarejarando  causa  cognita  res 
decidi  oportet : "  Cod.  lib.  tit  1,  L  S.    Upon  these  he  comments  as  follows :  — 

"From  these  texts  it  follows^  that  to  warrant  the  application  of  this  oath,  three 
things  must  concur :  — 

"  1.  The  demand  or  the  exceptions  must  not  be  fully  proved,  as  appears  fay  the  terms 
of  L.  8,  Cod.  —  Inopia  Probation um.  When  the  demand  is  fully  proved,  the  ludge 
condemns  the  defendant  without  having  recourse  to  the  oath  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  exceptions  are  fully  proved,  the  defendant  must  be  discharged  from  the 
demand. 

"2.  The  demand,  or  exceptions,  although  not  fully  proved,  must  not  be  wholly 
destitute  of  proof ;  this  is  the  sense  of  the  terms,  in  rebus  dubiis,  made  use  of  in  the 
Law  81 ;  this  expression  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  demand,  or  exceptions,  are 
neither  evidently  just,  the  proof  being  not  full  and  complete,  nor  evidently  ui^ust, 
there  being  a  sufficient  commencement  of  proof.  *  In  quibus,'  says  Vinnius,  SeL  Qusest 
1,  44,  'judex  dubins  est,  ob  minus  plenas  probationes  allatas.' 

'*8.  The  judge  must  have  entered  upon  the  co«;nizance  of  the  cause,  to  determine 
whether  the  oath  ought  to  be  deferred,  and  to  which  of  the  parties.  This  results  from 
the  terms  causa  eognita,  in  L.  81. 

*'  Tliis  cognizance  of  the  cause  consists  in  the  examination  of  the  merits  of  the 
proof  of  the  nature  of  the  fact,  and  the  qualities  of  the  parties.  When  the  proof  of  the 
ract  which  is  the  subject  of  the  demand,  or  the  exceptions,  and  upon  which  the  deci- 
sion of  the  cause  depends,  is  full  and  complete,  the  judge  ought  not  to  defer  the  oath, 
but  to  decide  the  cause  according  to  the  proof. 

"Nevertheless,  if  the  judge,  for  the  more  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  conscience, 
defers  the  oath  to  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  decision  ought  to  be,  and  the  fact  upon 
which  it  is  deferred  is  the  proper  act  of  the  party  himself,  and  of  which  he  cannot  be 
ignorant,  he  cannot  refuse  to  take  it,  or  appeal  from  the  sentence ;  for  although  the 
judge  might,  and  even  ought,  to  have  decided  the  cause  in  his  favor,  without  requiring 
this  oath,  the  proof  being  complete,  he  has  still  done  no  injury  by  requiring  it,  since 
it  costs  the  party  nothing  to  affirm  what  is  true,  and  his  refusal  weakens  ana  destroys 
the  proof  which  he  has  made. 

'*  When  the  plaintiff  has  no  proof  of  his  demand,  or  the  proof  which  he  offers  only 
raises  a  slight  presumption,  the  judge  ought  not  to  defer  the  oath  to  him,  however 
worthy  of  credit  he  may  be.  Nevertheless,  if  the  circumstances  raise  some  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  judge,  he  may,  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  defer  the  oath  to  the  defendant 

"  So,  when  the  demand  being  made  out,  the  exceptions  against  it  are  only  sup- 

Sorted  by  circumstances,  which  are  too  slight  to  warrant  deterring  the  oath  to  the 
efendant,  the  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  defer  the  oath  to  the  plaintiff,  before  he 
decides  in  his  favor. 

"  I  would,  however,  advise  the  jud(|[es  to  be  rather  sparing  in  the  use  of  these  pre- 
cautions, which  occasion  many  peijunes.  A  man  of  integrity  does  not  reouire  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  to  prevent  his  demanding  what  is  not  due  to  him,  or  aisputing 
the  parent  of  what  he  owes ;  and  a  dishonest  man  is  not  afraid  of  incurring  the  guilt 
of  penury.  In  the  exercise  of  my  profession  for  more  than  forty  years,  I  have  often 
seen  the  oath  deferred ;  and  I  have  not  more  than  twice  known  a  party  restraiued  by 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath  from  persisting  in  what  he  had  before  asserted. 

**  It  remains  to  observe  the  following  difference  between  an  oath  deferred  by  the 
judge,  and  that  deferred  by  the  party :  the  latter  may  be  referred  back ;  whereas,  when 
the  oath  is  deferred  by  the  judge,  the  party  must  either  take  it  or  lose  his  cause ;  such 
is  the  practice  of  the  bar,  which  is  without  reason  charged  by  Fabenr  with  error ;  in 
support  of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  advert  to  the  term  refer ;  for  I  cannot  be  properly  said 
to  refer  the  oath  to  my  adversary,  unless  he  has  previously  defened  it  tome.  See  Yinn. 
Sel.  Quest  148 : "  Poth.  Obi.  Nos.  829-^85. 
*  Dunl.  Adm.  Pract  p.  290. 
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tinction  between  full  and  half  proof,  restricted,  as  we  have  just 
seen  it  to  be,  to  cases  of  book  accounts  and  the  like,  have  ren- 
dered the  oath  decisory  nearly  obsolete  in  modem  practice. 

§  412.  Partlea  l^itnaMas  from  Neoasflity.  In  the  third  place, 
parties  are  sometimes  admitted  as  witne%se%  from  necessity.  We 
have  shown,  in  a  preceding  volume,^  that  in  some  of  the  courts  of 
common  law,  parties  have  on  this  ground  been  held  competent 
witnesses,  while  in  some  others  this  has  been  doubted  or  denied. 
But  however  this  point  may  be  held  in  the  common-law  tribunals, 
the  course  of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  the  nature  of  the  causes 
before  them,  frequently  requires  the  admission  of  this  kind  of 
evidence,  without  which  there  would  often  be  a  failure  of  justice. 
Thus  salvors,  though  parties  to  a  suit  for  salvage,  are  admitted 
ex  necessitate  as  witnesses  to  all  facts  which  are  deemed  peculiarly 
or  exclusively  within  their  knowledge ;  but  to  other  facts  they 
are  incompetent,  on  the  general  ground  that  they  are  both  parr 
ties  and  interested.  The  exception  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
trusting  to  their  testimony  or  being  left  without  proof;  and  it 
is  admitted  no  further  than  this  necessity  exists.'  Parties  in  prize 
causes  are  also  admitted  as  witnesses,  on  the  same  principle,  as 
hereafter  will  be  seen.  And,  generally,  where  the  cause  of  action 
is  established  aliunde,  and  the  loss  is  proved  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by. the  fraud  or  tortious  act  of  the  defendant,  nothing 
remaining  to  be  shown  except  the  value  of  the  property  lost, 
taken  away,  or  destroyed,  and  this  being  incapable  of  proof  by  any 
other  means,  it  may  be  ascertained  by  the  oath  of  the  plaintiff.^ 

§  418.  Answer  how  far  Bvldenoe.  The  answer  of  the  defendant, 
though  sworn  to,  and  responsive  to  the  libel,  has  not  the  same 
weight  in  courts  of  admiralty  as  in  chancery,  nor  is  it  regarded 
strictly  as  testimony,  to  all  intents,  or  as  full  proof,  of  any  fact  it 
may  contain ;  and  yet  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  disregarded  by  the 

1  'AfUe,  Vol.  L  §  848. 

'  The  Heniy  Ewbank,  1  Snrnn.  400,  482.  And  see  The  San  Baniardina,  2  Hagg. 
Adm.  151 ;  The  Pitt,  ib.  149,  n. ;  The  Elizabeth  and  Jane,  Ware  85 ;  The  Boston, 
1  Snmn.  828,  845.  The  testimony  of  parties  in  admiralty,  it  is  said,  ought  never  to  be 
taken  except  nnder  a  special  order  of  conrt,  and  for  cause  shown,  aa  in  equity :  ibid. 
See  Swett  v.  Black,  Spnupe's  Dedaions,  574. 

*  2  Browne,  CSt.  i  Adm.  Law,  p.  884  ;  Dunl.  Admr.  Pract.  p.  287 ;  ante,  Vol  I. 
{  848,  n.  The  Roman  law  distinguished  between  losses  by  the  mere  fault  of  the 
defendant,  and  losses  occasioned  by  hiB&aud.  In  the  former  case  the  property  was 
estimated  at  its  intrinsic  value,  by  the  juramerUum  veritaHif  or  oaih  oftruik;  in  the 
latter,  by  the  juramenium  affectioniSy  at  its  peculiar  value  to  the  owner,  aa  a  matter  of 
personal  attachment :  Poth.  ObL  No.  886 ;  2  Browne,  Civ.  &  Adm.  Law,  Mipra.  But 
this  distinction  is  not  recognized  in  modem  praotioe. 
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judge,  or  treated  as  a  merely  formal  statement  of  the  gromid  of 
defence.  When  it  is  carefully  drawn,  and  it  appears,  from  com- 
paring it  with  the  facts  proved  in  the  case  by  disinterested  wit- 
nesses, that  the  defendant  has  stated  his  case  fairly,  or  with  no 
more  than  that  bias  which  one  naturally  feels  towards  his  own 
cause,  and  with  no  more  coloring  than  an  upright  man  might 
insensibly  give  to  facts  in  which  his  interest  and  feelings  are 
involved,  it  may  justly  have  a  material  influence  on  the  mind  of 
the  judge  in  coming  to  a  final  result.  But  there  is  no  technical 
rule  in  the  admiralty,  like  that  in  chancery,  which  binds  the  con- 
science of  the  court,  or  determines  the  precise  degree  of  credit  to 
which  the  answer  is  in  all  cases  entitled,  or  the  quantity  of  evi- 
dence by  which  it  may  be  overborne ;  but  it  receives  such  weight 
as,  in  the  particular  state  of  the  proofs,  and  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  judge  may  deem  it  to  deserve.^  A  claim  to 
a  vessel  or  cargo,  interposed  in  a  suit  for  forfeiture,  though 
sworn  to,  has  not  in  any  sense  the  dignity  of  testimony,  and  is 
not  received  in  evidence ;  but  is  said  to  amount  at  most,  to  ^'  the 
exclusion  of  a  conclusion."^  But  where  the  libellant  specially 
requires  the  answers  of  the  defendant,  under  oath,  to  interroga- 
tories distinctly  propounded  to  him,  touching  the  matters  in  issue, 
which  by  the  course  of  the  court  he  has  a  right  to  do,  these  an- 
swers are  treated  as  evidence  in  the  cause  for  either  party,  as  in 
chancery.  But  here,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  answer  to  the 
libel  itself,  no  particular  quantity  of  proof  is  required  to  over- 
come the  answers  to  the  interrogatories ;  but  they  are  weighed 
like  other  testimony.^ 

§  414.  Interested  WltneMes.^  In  regard  to  persons  not  parties  to 
the  suit,  the  general  rule  as  to  their  incompetency  as  witnesses, 
when  interested  in  the-  cause^  is  adopted  in  the  admiralty,  as  an 

1  Hutson  V,  Jordan,  Ware  885,  S87-S89,  894 ;  The  CruBader,  ib.  443  ;  Sherwood  v. 
Hall,  8  Sumn.  127, 181.  And  see  The  Matilda,  4  Hall,  Law  Jonm.  487 ;  The  Thomas 
and  Henry,  1  Brock.  867 ;  Cushman  v.  Ryan,  1  Story  91, 108;  Jay  v.  Almy,  1  Woodhu 
&  M.  262,  267.  {Thus,  in  The  Oder,  18  F.  272,  a  case  of  collision,  in  which  the  testi- 
mony was  all  taken  by  deposition,  the  judge  allowed  an  almost  conclusive  force  to  the 
averments  and  admissions  in  the  answer,  they  corresponding  to  the  testimony  of  the 
other  witnesses.  Cf.  Andrews  v.  Wall,  8  How.  (U.  S.)  567,  572 ;  The  H.  D.  Bacon, 
1  Newb.  276  ;  The  Napoleon,  Olcott  208.} 

s  The  Thomas  and  Henry,  1  Brock.  867. 

s  The  David  Pratt,  Ware  495;  Jay  v.  Ahny,  1  W.  &M.  262.  And  see  rules  in 
Admiralty,  Keg.  23,  27-30  ;  2  Browne,  Civ.  &  Adm.  Law  416 ;  Gierke's  Pnuds,  tit 
14 ;  Gammell  v.  Skinner,  2  GaU.  45  ;  supra,  §§  895,  898.  {A  foreigner  is  not  chaige- 
able  upon  his  declarations  or  admissions  in  English,  without  dear  proof  that  he  thor- 
oughly understood  what  he  said  and  what  was  said  to  him :  The  Lotty  Olcott,  829.  | 

^  tSee  VoL  L  §  828  6.] 
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instance  court,*  in  like  manner  as  at  common  law.^  But  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  are  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  admiralty,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  maritime  affairs.  Thus,  in  a  cause  of  collision,  the 
crew  of  the  vessel  proceeded  against  are  held  competent  witnesses 
from  necessity^  notwithstanding  they  may  be  sharers  in  the  profits 
and  losses  of  the  vessel,  and  do  not  deny  their  interest  in  the 
suit.^  Sometimes  parties,  thus  interested,  are  not  admitted  as 
witnesses  until  they  have  released  their  interest  and  are  thereupon 
dismissed  from  the  suit ; '  but  the  testimony  of  mere  releasing 
witnesses,  it  is  said,  ought  not  to  be  relied  on  to  prove  a  funda- 
mental fact  in  a  cause.* 

§  414  a.  Shipmaflter.  The  admissibility  of  a  shipm>aster  as  a 
fcitness  for  the  owners^  in  a  seamarCs  libel  against  them  for  wages j 
may  seem  to  fall  under  the  operation  of  the  same  principle,  so 
far  as  he  may  be  deemed  interested  to  defeat  the  claim.  But,  in 
truth,  there  seems  to  be  no  general  objection  to  his  competency 
in  such  cases,  though,  as  Lord  Stowell  remarked,  it  certainly 
may  be  necessary  to  watch  his  testimony  with  jealousy,  as  his 
conduct  may  constitute  a  material  part  of  the  adverse  case.^ 

§  415.  Seamen,  The  case  of  seamen^  joint  libellants  for  wages 
in  a  court  of  admiralty,  properly  falls  under  this  head.  For, 
though  by  the  admiralty  law  they  all  may  join  in  the  same  libel, 

<  The  BostoD,  1  Sumn.  828,  848. 

'  ]The  State  statutes  admitting  the  testimony  of  parties  and  interested  witnesses, 
though  adopted  in  the  United  States  courts  in  the  trial  of  civil  cases  at  the  common 
law,  nave  no  effect  upon  the  practice  of  those  courts  in  admiral^ :  The  Independence, 
2  Curtis  C.  C.  850.    And  see  The  Neptune,  Olcott  488.    But  CL  ante,  §  410,  note  a.  \ 

*  The  Catherine  of  Dover,  2  Hagg.  146.  In  a  cause  of  damage  by  collision,  the 
respondent  pleaded  as  an  exhibit  a  paper  signed  by  the  master  anacrew  of  the  ship  of 
the  Ubellant,  and  a  declaration  of  the  mate  of  the  same  ship.  The  mate  and  crew  were 
interested  in  the  suit,  in  respect  of  their  clothes,  which  had  gone  down  in  the  ship.  It 
was  held  that  the  admissions  and  declarations  of  the  mate  and  crew  were  not  competent 
to  be  received ;  but  that  those  of  the  master  were  admisssible :  The  Midlothian,  16  Jur. 
806 ;  6  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  666  ;  }The  Osceola,  Olcott  460 ;  The  Hudson,  ib.  896.  In  a 
suit  by  the  holder  of  a  bottomiy  bond  given  by  the  master  of  a  vessel,  in  a  forei^ 
port,  for  necessary  supplies,  the  master  is  a  competent  witness  to  prove  that  the  supplies 
were  furnished,  and  tnat  they  were  necessary :  The  Medora,  1  Sprague  188.} 

*  The  Pitt,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  149,  n.     And  see  The  Celt,  8  id.  828. 

*  La  Belle  Coquette,  1  Dods.  19.  But  in  cases  of  slave  capture,  the  evidence  of 
releasing  witnesses  has  been  held  good :  The  Sodedade  Feliz,  2  W.  Rob.  160.  (The 
master  who  hypothecated  the  vessel  on  a  bottomry  bond  is  a  competent  witness  for 
the  bondholder,  especially  if  released  by  him:  The  Brig  Magoun,  Olcott  66. |  An 
informer,  who  is  entitied  to  a  portion  of  a  fine,  forfeiture,  or  penaltv,  is  ordinarily  not 
admissible  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution.  The  statute  only  renders  him  competent 
when  "  he  shall  be  necessary  as  a  witness  on  the  trial ;  '*  of  which  necessity  the  court 
must  judge,  after  hearing  the  other  testimony  :  The  Thomaa  and  Henrv,  1  firock.  867  ; 
U.  S.  Stat  1799,  c  22,  §  91,  vol.  i.  p.  697. 

i  The  Lady  Ann,  1  £dw.  Adm.  286. 
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as  a  matter  of  favor  and  privilege,  on  the  general  ground  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  employment,  and  by  our  statute,^  in  proceedings  in  rem 
for  wages  they  are  bound  so  to  do,  the  general  privilege  of  admi- 
ralty law  being  thus  converted  into  a  positive  obligation ;  yet  they 
are  not  therefore  regarded  as  joint  parties  in  one  suit.  The  con- 
tract is  treated  as  a  several  and  distinct  contract  with  each  sea- 
man. Their  rights,  respectively,  are  separate,  and  the  defences 
that  may  be  set  up  by  the  owners  of  the  ship,  against  the  claim  of 
one  seaman,  may  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  that  of  another.  The 
answer,  therefore,  when  not  equally  applicable  to  all  the  crew, 
contains  in  separate  allegations  what  is  specially  appropriate  to 
each  in  particular;  and  the  decree  pursues  the  same  course, 
assigning  to  each  seaman  the  amount  of  wages  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  and  dismissing  tbe  libel  as  to  those  who  are  not  entitled 
to  any.  And  no  one  can  appeal  from  a  decree,  made  in  regard  to 
the  claim  of  another.  Their  only  interest,  then,  in  respect  to 
the  claims  of  each  other,  arises  from  their  joint  liability  to  costs ; 
and  as  the  costs  are  within  the  discretion  of  the  court,  this 
interest  is  not  deemed  sufficient  to  render  them  incompetent  as 
witnesses  for  each  other .^  At  all  events,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
court,  on  motion,  to  discharge  from  the  libel,  with  their  own  con- 
sent, those  whose  testimony  may  be  required.'  But  it  has  been 
held,  that  ordinarily  one  seaman  cannot  be  a  witness  for  another, 
in  a  libel  for  wages,  if  the  witness  and  the  party  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  matter  in  controversy ;  as,  for  example,  where  the 
question  is  as  to  the  loss  of  the  ship,  or  an  embezzlement  equally 
affecting  the  whole  crew,  or  negligence,  misfeasance,  or  malfeas- 
ance, to  which  all  must  contribute,  or  the  like.  But  where  their 
cases  are  distinguished  by  special  circumstances,  as  where,  not- 
withstanding their  contracts  are  similar,  the  breach  or  perform- 
ance of  one  may  happen  without  affecting  the  other,  one  seaman 
may  be  a  witness  for  another ;  although,  where  they  are  involved 
in  similar  breaches  of  contract,  they  are  to  be  heard  with  caution.^ 

1  U.  S.  Stat.  1790,  c.  29,  §  6,  vol  i.  p.  188. 

«  Oliver  v.  Alexander,  6  Pet  145-147  ;  {Ship  Elizabeth  v,  Rickers,  2  Paine  C.  C. 
291.  Bat  their  testimony  is  received  with  g^t  caution,  and  the  conrt  will  be  inclined 
rather  to  believe  the  master  when  he  has  no  interest :  The  Swallow,  Olcott  4;  Graham 
V.  Hoskins,  lb.  224.  f 

*  Dunl.  Adm.  Pract.  p.  289  ;  supra,  §  414.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
deemed  objectionable :  Dunl.  supra;  The  Betsey,  2  Bro.^a.)  850. 

*  Thompson  o.  The  Philadelphia,  1  Pet.  Adm.  210.     Whether  the  master  is  a  com- 

? stent  witness  for  the  owner,  in  a  libel  against  the  ship  for  wages,  has  been  doubted : 
he  William  Harris,  Ware  867.    Bat  see  The  Lady  Ann,  1  £dw.  Adm.  285,  that  he  is 
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§  416.  Experts.^  Courts  of  admiralty,  also,  like  courts  of  com- 
mon law,^  recognize  the  admissibility  of  experts^  or  men  of  science, 
to  testify  their  opinions  upon  matters  in  controversy,  pertaining 
to  the  art  or  science  in  which  they  are  peculiarly  skilled.  Thus, 
in  a  question  of  forfeiture  for  the  illegal  importation  of  certain 
hogsheads  of  rum,  it  was  held  competent  for  the  prosecution  to 
prove  the  place  of  origin  of  the  rum  by  its  particular  flavor,  ascer- 
tained, in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  by  the  taste  of  persons 
skilled  in  judging  of  the  article ;  the  sense  of  tasting  being  capa- 
ble of  acquiring,  in  many  instances,  as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy 
and  precision  as  the  eye.^  So,  on  questions  of  seamanship,  the 
opinions  of  nautical  men,  having  before  them  a  clear  statement  of 
all  the  facts,  are  admissible  evidence  in  courts  of  admiralty,  as  well 
as  those  of  men  of  science  on  points  of  science,  in  other  courts^ 
And  accordingly,  in  a  case  of  collision,  it  was  held,  that  a  nauti- 
cal person  was  a  competent  witness  to  say  whether,  upon  the 
plaintiffs  evidence  and  admitting  it  to  be  true,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  by  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  defendant's  servants  the 
collision  could  have  been  avoided.^ 

admissible.  He  is  not  admissible  to  prove  any  matter  of  defence  which  oriffinated  in 
his  own  acta,  and  for  which  he  is  responsible :  ibid.  He  is  not  admissible  for  the 
claimant,  in  a  libel  against  the  ship  for  forfeiture,  W  reason  of  an  illegal  act  done 
nnder  him:  Fidler  v.  Jackson,  Bunb.  140;  The  Nymph,  Ware  257;  The  Hope, 
2  GalL  48.  Neither  is  he  competent  to  prove  that  a  sufficient  medicine-chest  was  on 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  expense  of  medical  advice  on  the  seamen :  The 
William  Harris,  mpro.  The  proper  evidence  of  that  fact  is  the  testimony  of  a  respect- 
able physician,  who  has  examined  the  medicine-chest :  ibid.  }And  see  also  The 
Boston,  1  Sumn.  848  ;  The  Peytona,  2  Curt.  G.  C.  21.  In  the  latter  case,  it  was  held 
that  a  release  by  one  of  the  part  owners  of  the  ship  would  make  him  a  competent 
witness.  The  admissions  of  the  master  are  admissible  in  a  suit  for  wages  against  the 
owners :  The  Enterprise,  ib.  817.  | 

^  rSee  YoL  I.  §$  280,  810,  480  a»  441  b,  441  k,  579,  581  a.] 

s  See  anU,  Vol.  I.  §  440. 

*  U.  S.  v.  Ten  Hhds.  of  Rum,  1  Gall.  188  ;  The  Rose,  ib.  211. 

*  The  Ann  and  Mary,  7  Jur.  1001. 

^  Fenwick  v.  Bell,  1  C.  &  K.  812.  The  previous  decision  in  Sills  v.  Brown,  9  C.  & 
P.  601,  eofUra,  seems  to  be  regarded  as  hasty  and  unsound. 

The  crews  of  large  ships  are  distributed  into  classes,  according  to  their  different 
capacities ;  and  thus  the  grade  of  one's  seamanship  mav  be  ascertained  by  the  station 
he  may  have  held.  The  classification  is  stated  in  Van  Iieythuysen's  Marine  Evidence, 
p.  9,  as  follows :  — 

Boatswain's  mates 

Quartermasters 

Gunners  and  gunner's  mates 

Forecastle-men 

Foretop-men  )  ._.. 

MizMutop-men  {  ^^^®  ^^"^""^  »®*°»">- 

Maintop-men  Young  lads  and  indifferent  seamen. 

jThe  rules  governing  the  examination  of  experts  at  common  law  obtain  also  in  the 
admiralty  courts.    The  witness  may  be  asked  nis  opinion  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 


Best  men  in  the  ship. 
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§  417.  8.  Doomnenti.  The  general  rules  of  evidence  in  courts 
of  admiralty^  respecting  the  admissibility,  proof,  and  effect  of 
documentSj  whether  public  or  private,  are  the  same  with  those 
which  are  recognized  in  courts  of  common  law,  and  which  have 
already  been  considered.^  But  in  the  former  courts  there  are 
some  further  exceptions,  and  some  peculiar  illustrations  and 
applications  of  these  rules,  which  will  now  be  mentioned. 

§  418.  Vazions  KincUi  of  Dooumenti.  Documents  peculiar  to 
maritime  transactions  are  those  which  concern  either  the  owner- 
ship and  national  character  of  ships  and  vessels,  and  the  property 
on  board ;  the  contract  for  seamen's  wages  and  service ;  the  con- 
tract for  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  sea ;  and  the  log-book,  or 
journal  of  occurrences  on  board  the  ship,  relating  to  her  naviga- 
tion and  employment,  and  the  behavior  of  the  seamen. 

§  419.  Bm  of  Sale ;  ^  Regiflter ;  >  Title.  By  the  law  of  the  United 
States,^  the  title  to  vessels^  whether  by  absolute  bill  of  sale,  mort- 
gage, hypothecation,  or  other  conveyance  (except  the  lien  by  bot- 
tomry created  during  the  voyage),  is  not  valid  against  any  person 
other  than  the  vendor,  his  heirs  and  devisees,  or  other  persons 
having  actual  notice  thereof,  unless  the  instrument  of  conveyance 
is  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  collector  of  customs  where  the 
vessel  is  enrolled  or  registered.  But  though  the  bill  of  sale  is 
the  proper  muniment  of  title,  and  is  essential  to  the  complete 
transfer  of  the  ownership  and  of  the  national  character  of  any 
vessel,  and  in  the  ordinary  practice  in  admiralty  is  always 
required,  as  the  regular  commercial  instrument  of  title ;  ^  yet,  as 
between  the  parties  themselves,  the  title  may  be  sustained,  at 
least  by  way  of  estoppel,  by  any  evidence  competent  to  prove 

navigating  upon  a  hypothetical  state  of  facts :  The  Golden  Grove,  18  F.  674.  The 
Bessie  Morris,  ib.  897.  In  England,  it  is  usual  in  cases  of  collision  for  the  jud^e  to 
be  assisted  by  some  of  the  masters  of  the  Trinity  House  as  nautical  experts,  to  ^om 
he  refers  the  question  of  blame  under  proper  instructions  as  to  the  law.  Though 
their  decision  is  not  binding  upon  the  court,  it  is  usually  followed.  This  practice  does 
not  prevail  in  the  United  States.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  not  unusual  to  refer  the 
cause  to  nautical  experts  to  report  upon  facts  within  their  peculiar  knowledge :  Peele 
V.  Merch.  Ins.  Co.,  8  Mas.  27,  86  ;  The  Isaac  Newton,  1  Abb.  Adm.  588.  But  in  The 
Clement,  2  Curtis  C.  C.  868,  it  was  held  that  the  proper  course  was  to  get  tiie  opinion 
of  the  experts  upon  a  hypothetical  case.( 

1  Ante,  YoL  I.  §§  471-498,  657-582. 

1  rSee  Vol.  I.  §  261.] 

«  rSee  VoL  L  §§  498,  494.] 

»  U.  S.  Stat.  1860,  c.  27,  §1. 

*  ^n/«.  Vol.  I.  §  261 ;  8  Kent  Comm.  180-188 ;  Weston  v,  Penniman,  1  Mason 
806 ;  The  Sisters,  6  C.  RoK  155  ;  Abbott  on  Shipping,  b^  Story,  pp.  1,  19,  60-66, 
and  notes,  12th  (Eng.)  ed.  pp.  1,  47-55.  In  prize  courts  it  is  indispensable  in  proof 
of  title :  The  San  Jose  Indiano,  2  Gall.  284. 
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title  to  any  other  personal  chattel,  under  similar  circumstances.' 
The  register  is  not,  of  itself,  evidence  of  title  in  the  person  in 
whose  name  it  stands,  when  offered  in  a  suit  against  him,  in  order 
to  establish  his  liability  as  owner ;  ^  though  it  would  be  otherwise, 
if  it  were  shown  that  the  registry  in  his  name  had  been  procured, 
or  adopted  and  sanctioned,  by  himself.^  Nor  is  it  evidence  to 
disprove  the  title  of  a  party  claiming  as  owner,  because  his  name 
is  not  found  in  it ;  for  a  legal  title  may  exist,  independent  of  the 
register.®  Whether  it  would  be  evidence  in  his  favor,  is  not 
known  to  have  been  directly  decided ;  but  in  one  case,  where  a 
copy  of  the  register  was  rejected,  because  not  made  by  a  certify- 
ing officer,  no  question  was  raised  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the 
original,  either  by  the  learned  counsel,  or  by  the  eminent  judge 
who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court^  In  collateral  issues, 
such  as  in  trover,  for  the  materials  of  a  wrecked  ship  ^^  the  title 
may  be  proved,  prima  facie,  by  possession ;  ^  and  in  an  indictment 
for  a  revolt,  the  register  is  sufficient  evidence  of  title  to  sustain 
that  allegation  in  the  indictment.^^  No  vessel,  however,  can  be 
deemed  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  one  unless  she  is  registered,  and  the  owners  and  masters  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States.^  But  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  statutes 
that  a  register  becomes  necessary,  it  being  a  document  not  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  nations  as  evidence  of  a  ship's  national 

'  Note  4,  gupra;  Bizby  v,  Franklin  Ins.  Ck).,  8  Pick.  86;  Taggard  v,  Loring,  16 
Mass.  886 ;  Yinal  v,  BamU,  16  Pick.  401;  Wendover  v,  Hogeboom,  7  Johns.  808. 

*  Leonard  v,  Huntington,  15  Johns.  298. 

7  Sharp  9. United  Ins.  Co.,  14  Johns.  201 ;  Jones  v.  Pitcher,  8  Stew,  k  Port.  185 ; 
Tncker  v,  Baffington,  15  Mass.  477  ;  DanL  Adm.  Pract  288  ;  8  Kent  Oomm.  150  ; 
]  Flower  v.  Young,  8  Campb.  240  ;  Hacker  v.  Young,  6  N.  H.  95.  It  is  not,  however, 
conclusive:  Weston  v.  Penniman,  1  Mason  (C.  Ct.)  806;  Leonard  v.  Huntington, 
9Upra;  Bizby  v.  Franklin  Ins.  Ck).,  aupra;  Colson  v.  Bonzey,  6  Greenl.  (Me.)  474  ; 
Lord  V.  Feiguson,  9  N.  H.  880  ;  Ring  v,  Franklin,  2  Hall  1 ;  Pljinouth  Cordage  Co. 
V,  Sprague,  2  Law  Rep.  865.  Possession  seems  to  be  stronger  evidence  of  title  than 
registry  :  Bas  o.  Steele,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  881,  890  ;  Weaver  v.  The  S.  G.  Owens,  1  WalL 
Jr.  866.  See  further,  on  the  effect  of  the  register  as  evidence  of  ownership,  Myers  v. 
Willis,  88  £ng.  Law  &  Eq.  204,  209,  219 ;  17  C.  B.  77  ;  Mitcheson  v.  Oliver,  82  Eng. 
Law  k  Eq.  219  ;  5  El.  &  Bl.  419  ;  Mackenzie  v.  Pooley,  84  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  486 ;  11 
Ezch.  688.| 


8  Ibid.  And  see  Lord  v,  Ferguson,  9  N.  H.  880  ;  Abbott  on  Shipping,  p.  60,  n.  by 
Story,  12th  (Eng.)  ed.  p.  47.  The  register  is  not  necessaij  to  the  proof  of  the  national 
character  of  an  American  vessel,  even  in  an  indictment  for  piracy :  U.  S.  v.  Furlong, 


5  Wheat  184,  199. 

*  Coolidge  V.  New  York  Ins.  Co.,  14  Johns.  808  ;  Abbott  on  Shipping,  p.  68,  n.  by 
Story.  Cf.  12th  (EngJ  ed.  55.  {See  Flowers.  Young,  fupra ;  Lincoln  «.  Wrigh^ 
28  Pa.  76  ;  Weaver  v.  The  S.  O.  Owens,  1  Wall.  Jr.  866J 

M  Sutton  V.  Buck,  2  Taunt  802.    And  see  oMU^  YoL  II.  {  378. 

n  Ibid. 

^  U.  S.  V.  Jenkins,  8  Kent  Comm.  180,  n. 

u  United  States  Stot  Dec  81,  1792,  §§  1-5,  voL  L  pp.  287-290.    And  see  Abbott 
on  Shipping,  pp.  81-88,  notes  by  Story ;  8  Kent  Comm.  141-150. 
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character.^*     Nor  is  the  register,  or  the  bill  of  sale,  in  anj 
case,  concltmve  evidence  of  ownership.^ 

§  420.  Title  under  Judioial  Sales.  But  to  this  general  rule, 
that  the  bill  of  sale  is  indispensable  to  a  valid  title  by  the 
admiralty  law,  an  exception  is  allowed,  in  cases  of  judicial  sales 
by  order  of  a  court  of  admiralty,  whether  for  wages  or  salvage, 
or  upon  a  forfeiture,  or  for  payment  of  a  loan  on  bottomry. 
Whether  such  sale,  ordered  upon  a  survey  and  condemnation  as 
a  vessel  unfit  for  service^  is  valid,  is  a  point  not  perfectly  settled; 
but  it  has  been  said  that  courts  of  admiralty,  feeling  the  expe- 
diency of  the  power  to  order  sales  in  such  cases,  would  go  far  to 
support  the  title  of  the  purchaser;  and  in  this  country  the 
power  has  been  held  to  be  strictly  within  the  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion.^ A  further  exception  is  admitted  in  cases  of  condemna- 
tion as  prize  of  war.  In  all  such  cases,  the  title  passes  to  the 
purchaser  or  captor  by  virtue  of  the  judicial  order  or  sentence 
and  the  proceedings  thereon,  irrespective  of  any  bill  of  sale  or 
other  documentary  evidence  of  ownership. 

§  421.  Charter-party.  The  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  by  sea  is  regularly  made  by  a  charter-party  or  agreement 
in  writing,  whereby  the  whole  or  part  of  a  ship  is  leased  to 
another,  for  that  purpose,  on  payment  of  freight.  If  the  char- 
terer hires  the  entire  ship  for  the  voyage,  and  has  the  exclusive 
possession,  command,  and  navigation  of  the  vessel,  he  takes  the 
character  and  responsibilities  of  a  general  owner;  but  if  the 
general  owner  retains  the  possession  of  a  part  of  the  ship,  with 
the  command  and  navigation,  and  contracts  to  carry  a  cargo  on 
freight  for  the  voyage,  the  charter-party  is  considered  a  mere 
contract  of  affreightment,  sounding  in  covenant,  and  the  freighter 
does  not  take  the  character  or  legal  responsibilities  of  owner- 
ship.    But  the  contract,  in  either  case,  is  termed  a  charter- 

1*  AnU,  Vol.  I.  J  494  ;  Le  CheminaDt  v.  Pearson,  4  Taant.  867. 

"  Bixby  V.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.,  8  Pick.  86 ;  Colson  v,  Bonzey,  6  Gwonl.  474  ;  Hozey 
V.  Bachanan,  16  Peters  215. 

1  The  Tilton,  5  Mason  465,  474 ;  8  Kent  Comra.  181.  A  party  who  claims  prop- 
erty in  a  yeflsel,  derived  from  a  sentence  of  condemnation  by  a  foreign  tribunal,  is 
bound  to  prove  that  the  tribunal  was  lawfully  constituted.  Ordinarily,  foreign  courts, 
whose  origin  is  unknown,  wiU  be  presumed  legitimate,  until  the  oontrair  is  proved  ; 
but  if  the  court  appears  to  have  been  constitute  by  a  different  authority  from  what  is 
usual  among  civilized  nations,  as,  for  example,  by  a  military  commander,  the  party 
claiming  under  its  decree  must  show  that  the  court  was  constituted  by  competent 
author!^ :  SneU  v.  Foussatt,  1  Wash.  C.  0.  271 ;  &  c.  8  Binn.  289,  n.  ;  Cheriot  v, 
Foussat,  ib.  220. 
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party.  ^  By  the  codes  of  all  the  maritime  States  of  Europe, 
except  Great  Britain  and  Malta,  it  is  requisite  that  this  con- 
tract should  be  in  writing;^  and  the  same  rule  is  understood 
to  prevail  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  States  of  Central  and  South 
America,  in  which  the  Ordonanza  de  Bilbao  is  recognized  as 
an  authority.^  But  in  the  English  law,  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  hiring  of  ships  without  writing  is  undoubtedly  valid, 
though  disapproved  as  a  loose  and  dangerous  practice.^ 

§  422.  Bm  of  Lading.  The  proper  evidence  of  the  shipment 
of  the  particular  goods  to  be  conveyed,  pursuant  to  the  charter- 
party  or  contract  of  affreightment,  is  the  bill  of  lading.  This 
document,  though  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  contract 
by  any  express  English  or  American  statute,  is  required  by 
immemorial  maritime  usage;  and  is  made  essential  by  the  codes 
of  most  of  the  maritime  States  of  continental  Europe.  ^  By  the 
commercial  code  of  France,  it  is  requisite  that  the  bill  of  lading 
should  express  the  nature,  quantity,  and  species  or  qualities  of 
the  goods,  the  name  of  the  shipper,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
consignee,  the  name  and  domicile  of  the  captain,  the  name  and 
tonnage  of  the  vessel,  the  place  of  departure  and  of  destination, 
the  price  of  the  freight;  and  in  the  margin,  the  marks  and  num- 
bers of  the  articles  or  packages  shipped ;  and  it  is  required  to 
be  executed  in  four  originals,  one  each  for  the  shipper,  the  con- 
signee, the  master,  and  the  owner.  When  thus  drawn  up,  it  is 
legal  evidence  between  all  the  parties  interested  in  the  ship- 
ment, and  between  them  and  the  insurers.^    A  regulation  pre- 

^  Marcardier  v.  The  CShesapeake  Ins.  Co.,  8  Cranch  89,  40  ;  The  Volunteer,  1  Sninn. 
651,  565,  568  ;  Drinkwater  v.  The  Spartan,  Ware  156.  In  cases  of  donbt  upon  the 
face  of  the  charter-party,  ti^e  general  owner  is  deemed  owner  for  the  voyage  :  Certain 
Logs  of  Mahocany,  2  Sumn.  589,  597. 

3  St  Joseph,  Concordance  entre  les  Codes,  etc.,  pp.  69,  70,  265,  287,  807,  888,  866, 
405. 

»  lb.  p.  70. 

*  8  Kent  Comm.  204. 

*  St.  Joseph,  Concord,  pp.  70,  72,  74,  75.  Such,  by  this  author,  appears  to  be  the 
law  of  France,  Spain,  Portu^,  HoUand,  Prussia,  Russia,  Hambuig,  Sweden,  Wal- 
lachia,  Sardinia,  and  the  Ionian  Isles. 

3  Code  de  Commerce,  art  281,  282,  288.  And  see  Abbott  on  Shipping,  pp.  216, 
217,  and  notes  by  Stonr,  12th  (Eng.)  ed.  259,  260;  ]The  Peter  der  Grosse,  L.  R. 
1  Prob.  Div.  414  ;  The  Sally  Magee,  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  451.  The  biU  of  hiding  is,  how- 
ever,  only  fyritna  fade  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  articles  named  in  it  were  actuaUy 
shipped  on  the  vessel,  and  may  be  rebutted  by  other  evidence.  Thus  on  a  libel  by  the 
consignees  against  a  vessel  for  damages  for  non-performance  of  a  contract  of  affreight- 
ment, in  not  carrving  certain  bales  of  tobacco  to  their  destination,  it  appeared  b^  the 
testimony  of  ^e  fibellants,  that  if  the  number  of  bales  which  appeared  oy  the  bill  of 
lading  to  have  been  shipped,  had  actually  been  shipped,  in  addition  to  the  rest  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  t£e  bill  of  lading,  the  whole  caigo  would  have  exceeded  in  bulk 
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cisely  similar  in  its  terms  is  contained  in  the  codes  of  Portugal, 
Prussia,  and  Holland.^  In  the  other  continental  States  the 
substance  only  is  the  same.  And  by  the  general  maritime  law, 
this  document  is  the  proper  evidence  of  title  to  the  goods 
shipped ;  if  it  be  made  to  order,  or  assigns,  it  is  transferable  in 
the  market  as  other  commercial  paper,  and  the  indorsement  and 


the  capacity  of  the  TeaseVs  hold,  and  that  the  only  tobacco  delivered  was  a  smaller 
namber  of  balcM,  and  that  the  captain  of  the  yeaael  had  bean  approached  by  the  shipper 
with  a  proposition  to  scuttle  the  vesseL     Upon  the  whole  testimony,  the  court  held  that 
the  effect  of  the  biU  of  lading  as  prima  facie  evidence  was  overcome,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  positive  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  bales  shipped,  the  case  was  only  supported 
to  the  number  of  bales  delivered  :  The  Alice,  12  F.  496.    As  to  the  introduction  of 
secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  bill  of  lading,  the  rules  of  the  oommon  law 
are  in  force  in  the  admiralty  courts,  with  certain  exceptions.    Thus  where  the  libel- 
lants,  on  a  suit  for  possession  of  caivo,  presented  by  their  proctor  at  the  hearing  a 
paper  certified  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  Antwerp  to  oe  a  correct  copy  of  an 
original  bUl  of  lading  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  ubellants,  and  asked  that  it  be 
accepted  as  evidence  in  lieu  of  the  orudnal,  upon  the  grounds  that  the  Ubellants  had 
the  original  bill  of  lading,  but  deemea  it  best  not  to  expose  it  to  the  ri^  of  long  sea 
voysges,  before  they  could  judge  where  their  principal  claim  must  be  enforced,  the 
court  held  that  such  evidence  was  not  admissiole,  saying,  "It  is  much  better  that 
private  interests  and  individual  cases  should  suffer  than  that  the  rules  of  practice  and 
evidence,  established  by  the  wisdom  of  successive  generations,  in  successive  decisions, 
should  be  broken  down  or  ignored;  and  if  the  libelLmts  have  the  originals,  the  produc- 
tion of  them  can  be  but  a  question  of  time.    The  eeneral  rule  which  requires  tne  best 
evidence,  namely,  the  introduction  of  the  original  documents  embodying  contracts,  has, 
it  is  true,  certain  exceptions  ;  but  in  every  case  such  exception  is  based  upon  the  ina^ 
bility  of  the  party  to  procure  the  original,  and  this  has  been  so  repeatedly  affirmed  and 
so  conclusivelv  established  that  it  can  but  be  recognized  as  binding.    The  certificate 
attached  to  the  copy  states,  and  the  Ubellants  acknowledge,  that  the  original  is  in 
their  possession,  and  this  takes  the  case  from  the  rule  of  exceptions.    I  nave  been 
referred  to  no  case,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  one,  where  the  inconvenience  of  par- 
ties or  prospect  of  an  original  being  required  in  another  suit  has  been  considered  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  acceptance  of  a  copy  in  evidence."    The  case  also  contains  another 
point,  that  a  consular  certificate  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence,  except  when  it  has 
been  made  such  by  statute :  The  Alice,  ib.  923.    But  the  certificate  of  a  consul,  duly 
authenticated,  of  the  dischaige  of  a  sailor  upon  his  own  application,  and  with  the  mas- 
ter's consent,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  sucn  dischai^ :  llie  Paul  Kevere,  10  id.  156. 
On  the  effect  of  judgments  as  evidence,  see  The  Tubal  Gain,  9  id.  834,  and  the  valuable 
note  of  M.  M.  Bigelow,  Esq.,  in  that  place.    The  common-law  rule  that  parol  evidence 
is  inadmissible  to  vary  a  written  contract  applies  generally  to  courts  of  admiralty. 
Thus  a  bill  of  lading,  so  far  as  it  is  a  contract,  cannot  be  varied  by  parol  evidence : 
The  Delaware,  14  WalL  579  ;  Slocum  v.  Swift,  2  Low.  212.    CL  The  Golden  Rule, 
9  F.  884.     Lowell,  J.,  in  The  Quintero,  1  Low.  88,  says  on  this  point :  "  Whatever 
may  be  the  strict  rule  of  the  common  law,  1  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  in 
this  court,  a  sailor,  unable  from  any  cause  to  read  the  contract  which  he  has  subscribed, 
might  not  be  permitted  to  show  that  it  differed  from  his  oral  engagement  upon  clear  proof 
that  the  written  contract  had  not  been  read  or  explained  to  nim,  even  without  the 
element  of  positive  fraud,  which  probably  induced  the  admission  of  such  evidence  in 
Wope  t;.  Hemmenway,  1  Sprague  800."    Although  this  case  went  off  on  another 
point,  the  intimation  that  parol  evidence  might  be  admitted  to  vary  the  written  con- 
tract of  seamen,  if  the  contract  was  not  read  to  them  and  which  diffen  fh>m  the  oral 
agreement,  although  there  is  no  proof  of  legal  fraud.  Is  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  the  admiralty  court,  as  a  court  of  equity,  and  was  followed  by  the  same  judge  by  a 
decision  to  that  effect :  The  Tarquin,  2  Low.  858.     So  it  has  been  held  that  oral  evi- 
dence may  be  given  of  a  clause  in  a  contract,  agreed  upon  but  accidentally  left  out  in 
the  written  agreement :  The  Antelope,  1  id.  130.  ( 
*  St.  Joseph,  Concord,  pp.  72,  75. 
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delivery  of  it  transfers  the  property  in  the  goods  from  the  time 
of  delivery.* 

§  428.  Shipping  Articles.  Another  essential  document  is  the 
shipping  articles^  or  contract  for  the  service  and  wages  of  the 
seamen.  The  statute  of  the  United  States,  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service,  requires 
every  master  of  a  vessel  bound  from  the  United  States  to  a 
foreign  port,  and  every  master  of  a  vessel  of  more  than  fifty  tons' 
burden,  bound  from  a  port  in  one  State  to  a  port  in  any  other 
than  an  adjoining  State,  before  proceeding  on  the  voyage,  to 
make  a  written  agreement  with  every  seaman  on  board  his 
vessel,  except  apprentices  and  servants  of  himself  or  the  owners, 
declaring  the  voyage  or  voyages,  term  or  terms  of  time,  for 
which  such  seamen  shall  be  shipped.  And,  at  the  foot  of  such 
contract,  there  must  be  a  memorandum  of  the  day  and  hour  on 
which  each  seaman  renders  himself  on  board,  to  begin  the  voy- 
age agreed  on.^  Though  these  shipping  articles  are  signed  by 
all  the  seamen,  no  one  is  understood  to  contract  jointly  with  or 
to  incur  responsibility  for  any  of  the  others;  but  the  document 
constitutes  a  several  contract  with  each  seaman,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.*  It  is  part  of  the  necessary  documents  of  the  ship 
for  the  voyage,  and  is  prima  facie  evidence  in  respect  to  all 
persons  named  therein.  It  is  presumed  to  import  verity  until 
impeached  by  proof  of  fraud,  mistake,  or  interpolation;  and  is 
in  no  just  sense  the  private  paper  of  the  master,  but  is  properly 
the  document  of  the  owner,  as  well  as  of  the  other  parties,  to 
which  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  access,  and  of  the  contents 
of  which  he  cannot  ordinarily  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant*  If 
it  contains  any  agreement  with  the  seaman  contrary  to  the 
general  maritime  law,  or  to  the  policy  of  a  statute;  as,  for 
example,  that  the  seaman  shall  pay  for  medical  advice  and 
medicines,  without  any  condition  that  the  ship  shall  be  provided 
with  a  suitable  medicine-chest;  or  that  the  wages  shall  cease  in 

*  8  Kent  Comm.  207 ;  Abbott  on  Shipping,  p.  889  (Story's  ecL),  12th  (Eng.)  ed. 
275. 

1  U.  8.  Stat  1790,  o.  29,  §§  1,  2,  vol.  L  p.  181.  {Section  18  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1872,  17  Stat  262,  requiring  agreements  of  seamen  in  the  presence  of  a  shipping 
commissioner,  refers  only  to  the  agreements  mentioned  in  sect  12  of  the  same  act :  The 
Grace  Lathrop,  C.  Ct  U.  S.,  Dist  Mass.,  LoweU,  J.,  1  Cen.  L.  J.  189.  Bnt  see  etmtra^ 
that  it  refers  to  all  agreements,  U.  S.  v.  St  Ship  City  of  Mexico,  0.  Ct  U.  a,  East  Dist 
N.  Y.,  Woodraff,  J.,  1  Cen.  L.  J.  191.  [ 

*  Oliver  v.  Alexander,  6  Pet  146. 

*  Willard  v.  Dorr,  8  Mason  181. 
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case  of  capture,  or  during  the  restraint  of  the  ship,  —  the  stipu- 
lation will  not  be  allowed  to  stand,  unless  an  additional  com- 
pensation be  given  to  the  seaman,  entirely  adequate  to  the  new 
burdens,  restrictions,  or  risks  imposed  upon  him  thereby,  or 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  clause  be  fully  and  fairly 
explained  to  him.^  This  document  must  explicitly  declare  the 
ports  at  which  the  voyage  is  to  commence  and  terminate.^ 
Parol  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  to  vary  the  contract,  as  to 
the  amount  of  wages ;  ^  but  if  the  amount  is  omitted  by  mistake 
or  accident,  and  without  fraud,  either  party  may  be  permitted 
to  show,  by  parol  testimony,  what  was  the  amount  of  wages 
actually  agreed  upon  between  them.^  And  the  seaman  also  may 
show,  by  parol  evidence,  that  the  voyage  was  falsely  described 
to  him  at  the  time  of  signing  the  articles;^  or,  that  they  had 
been  fraudulently  altered  by  the  master,  since  he  had  signed 
them.^  But  parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  on  the  part  of  the 
seaman,  to  prove  an  agreement  for  any  additional  benefit  or 
privilege,  as  part  of  his  wages,  beyond  the  amount  specified  in 
the  shipping  articles.  ^^ 

§  424.  Same  Subject.  Though  the  statute  above  cited  con- 
tains no  express  declaration  respecting  the  effect  of  the  shipping 
articles  as  evidence  of  the  contract,  similar  to  the  English 
statute  on  that  subject,^  yet  they  have  been  held  to  be  the  only 

*  Harden  v,  Qordon,  2  Mason  541 ;  Brown  v.  Lull,  2  Snmn.  448,  450  ;  The  Juliana, 
2  Doda.  504  ;  8  Kent  Comm.  184.  And  see  Mr.  Curtis's  valuable  Treatise  on  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Merchant  Seamen,  pp.  54-68  ;  Flanders  on  Shipping,  p.  74. 

^  Magee  v.  Moss,  Gilp.  219. 

«  Yeacock  v,  McCall,  Gilp.  829. 

T  Wickam  ».  Blight,  Gilp.  462  ;  The  Harvey,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  79. 

^  Murray  t;.  Kellogg,  9  Johns.  227 ;  f  Pa^  v,  Sheffield,  2  Curtis  C.  0.  877 ;  Snow 
V.  Wope,  ib.  801.  Where  the  shipping  articles  were  in  the  usual  printed  form  for 
whaling  voyages,  with  an  additional  clause  in  writing  containing  novd  provisions  as  to 
the  mode  of  computing  the  shares  of  the  seamen,  it  was  held  that  the  seaman  was  not 
bound  by  such  new  provisions,  they  not  having  been  made  known  to  him  at  the  time  of 
shipment :  Mayshew  v,  Terry,  Sprague  584.  ( 

^  The  Eliza,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  182. 

If)  The  Isabella,  2  C.  Bob.  241  ;  Veacock  v.  McCall,  Gilp.  829.  The  contrary  seems, 
at  first  view,  to  have  been  held  by  Judge  Peters,  in  Parker  v.  The  Calliope,  2  Pet.  Adm. 
272 ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  that  case,  which  was  a  libel  by  the  cook  for  wages, 
the  owner  claimed  an  allowance  for  the  value  of  the  ship's  slush,  which  the  cook  had 
sold  and  appropriated  to  his  own  use ;  and  the  parol  evidence  admitted  by  the  judge 
went  to  show  that  the  slush  was  given  to  the  cook,  as  an  admitted  perquisite  of  his 
place  ;  the  evidence  being  admitted  to  repel  the  demand  of  the  owner,  as  oeing  unjust, 
and  not  to  support  an  original  claim  against  him.  {In  a  suit  for  wages,  if  the  shipping 
articles  are  not  produced  at  the  trial  upon  due  requirement  by  the  seaman,  his  state- 
ment of  their  contents  will  be  prima  fade  evidence  tiiereof ;  Stat.  July  20,  1790,  §  6  ; 
The  Osceola,  Olcott  450.  | 

1  6v  Stat.  2  Geo.  II.  c  86,  it  was  provided  that  the  agreement,  "  after  the  signing 
thereof,  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  to  aU  parties:"  The  IsabeUa,  2  G.  Bob. 
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primary  legal  evidence  of  the  contract  on  the  general  principle  of 
the  law  of  evidence ;  ^  although  the  charges  made  on  them,  of 
advances  to  the  seamen  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  are  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  such  payments,  until  verified  by  the  sup- 
pletory  oath  of  the  master.^  But  by  a  subsequent  statute, 
respecting  the  discharge  of  seamen  in  foreign  ports, ^  it  is, 
among  other  things,  required  that  the  ship  be  furnished  with  a 
duplicate  list  of  the  crew  and  a  certified  copy,  from  the  collector 
of  the  customs  in  the  place  of  clearance,  of  the  shipping  articles, 
and  that  ^  these  documents,  which  ahail  be  deemed  to  contain  all 
the  conditions  of  contract  with  the  crew^  as  to  their  service^  pat/j 
voyage  J  and  all  other  things^*^  shall  be  produced  by  the  master, 
and  laid  before  any  consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  there  may  be  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his 
duties  under  that  statute.  Such  being  the  effect  given  by  the 
statute  to  these  certified  copies  in  the  cases  therein  provided 
for,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  originals  were  under- 
stood and  intended  to  have  the  same  effect  in  all  cases.  And 
this  inference  is  supported  by  another  provision,  in  the  previous 
statute,^  that  in  any  suit  for  wages,  it  shall  be  incumbent  on 
the  master  or  commander  to  produce  the  contract  and  log-book, 
if  required,  to  ascertain  any  matters  in  dispute ;  otherwise,  the 
complainant  shall  be  permitted  to  state  the  contents  thereof, 
and  the  proof  to  the  contrary  shall  lie  on  the  master  or 
commander. 

§  425.  Same  Subject ;  Fteheiles.  In  the  fisheries^  also,  the 
contract  of  the  seamen  with  the  master  and  owner  is,  by  statute, 
reqi^red  to  be  in  writing,  in  all  cases  where  the  vessel  is  of  the 
burden  of  twenty  tons  and  upwards.  The  writing,  in  addition 
to  such  terms  of  shipment  as  may  be  agreed  on,  must  express 
whether  the  agreement  is  to  continue  for  one  voyage  or  for  the 
fishing  season,  and  that  the  fish  or  their  proceeds,  which  may 

241.  These  words  are  regarded  as  applicable  onlv  to  the  amount  of  wages,  and  the  Tojrage 
to  be  performed,  and  not  to  articles  in  which  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  specified,  nor  to 
other  stipulations  of  a  special  nature ;  the  oonrt  of  admiralty  deeming  itself  at  liberty,  on 
collateral  points,  to  consider  how  far  they  are  just  and  reasonable :  The  Prince  Fred- 
erick, 2  Hagg.  Adm.  894 ;  The  Harrey,  ib.  79 ;  The  Minenra,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  54.  The 
English  statutes  relative  to  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  have  been  revised,  improved, 
and  consolidated  by  Stat.  6  &  6  W.  IV.  c.  19. 

*  Bartlett «.  Wyman,  14  Johns.  2<S0 ;  Johnson  v.  Dalton,  1  Cowen  648»  649. 
s  The  David  Pratt,  Ware  496. 

«  U.  8.  Stat  1840,  c.  48,  §  1,  vol.  v.  p.  896. 

*  U.  S.  Stot  1790,  c.  29,  {  0>  ▼oL  L  p.  184. 
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appertain  to  the  fishermen,  shall  be  divided  among  them  in 
proportion  to  the  fish  they  respectively  may  have  caught.  It 
must  also  be  indorsed  or  countersigned  by  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  or  his  agent  ^  This  statute  was  not  intended  to  abridge 
the  remedy  of  the  seamen,  by  the  common  marine  law,  against 
all  who  were  owners  of  the  vessel  for  the  voyage ;  and  therefore 
it  has  been  held,  that  where  the  articles  are  not  indorsed  or 
countersigned  by  all  the  owners,  the  seaman,  in  a  suit  for  his 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fish,  may  show,  by  the  license,  and 
by  parol  evidence,  who  were  the  real  owners  of  the  vessel,  and, 
as  such,  responsible  for  the  proceeds.^  In  the  whale  fishery^ 
which  is  held  not  to  be  a  ^^ foreign  voyage,"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statutes  using  that  expression,  no  statute  has  yet  expressly 
required  that  the  contract  should  be  in  writing;  but  the  nature 
and  usage  of  that  trade  have  led  to  the  universal  adoption  of  a 
written  agreement.^ 

§  426.  Same  Subject  ;  Secondary  Bvidenoe.  If  the  shipping 
articles  are  lost^  the  rSle  d^iquipage  is  competent  evidence  of  the 
shipment  of  the  seamen,  and  of  the  contract  made  in  relation  to 
wages.  ^  For  though  the  articles  are  held  to  be  the  only  legal 
evidence  of  the  contract,  in  cases  where  by  law  they  are  required 
and  have  been  executed ;  yet  this  does  not  exclude  any  competent 
secondary  evidence,  where  the  original  is  not  to  be  had.  If, 
after  the  voyage  is  partly  performed,  the  seamen,  at  an  interme- 
diate port,  compel  the  master  to  enter  into  new  articles  at  a 
higher  rate  of  wages,  under  threats  of  desertion  in  case  of  his 
refusal,  the  new  articles  are  void,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  statute,  and  tending  to  sanction  a  violation  of  ^uty 
and  of  contract;  and  the  original  articles  remain  in  force. ^ 
Nor  is  the  original  contract  with  the  seamen  impaired  or  afiFected 
by  the  death,  removal,  or  resignation  of  the  master,  after  its 
execution.* 

§  427.  Same  Subject ;  Interpretation.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  contract^  as  well  as  of  all  other  agree- 
ments made  between  seamen  and  ship-owners  or  masters,  courts 

1  U.  S.  Stat.  1818,  c.  2,  $  1,  vol.  iiL  p.  2. 
s  Wait  V.  Glbbs,  4  Hck.  298. 

*  Curtis  on  Merchant  Seamen,  p.  60. 

^  The  Ketland  v.  Leberinff,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  201. 

*  Bartlett  v.  Wyman,  14  Johns.  260. 

*  U.  S.  V,  Cassedy,  2  Sumn.  582 ;  U.  S.  v,  Hamilton,  1  Hason  448 ;  U.  S.  o.  Haines, 
5  id.  272. 
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of  admiralty  will  take  into  consideration  the  disparity  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  position  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  will 
be  vigilant  to  afford  protection  to  the  seaman ;  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  arising  upon  the  contract^  They  are  said 
to  be  the  ^tvarda  of  the  admiralty ^'^^  ^^inopes  concilii,^^  "placed 
particularly  under  its  protection/'  in  whose  favor  the  law 
"greatly  leans;"  and  who  are  "to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  courts  of  equity  are  accustomed  to  treat  young  heirs, 
dealing  with  their  expectancies,  wards  with  their  guardians, 
and  cestuis  que  trust  with  their  trustees."^  Hence  an  acquit- 
tance or  a  general  release  under  seal,  executed  by  a  seaman  on 
the  payment  of  his  wages,  does  not,  in  admiralty,  operate  as  an 
estoppel,  but  is  treated  only  as  a  common  receipt,  and  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  what  it  expresses,  open  to  any  explanatory  or 
opposing  proof  which  would  be  received  in  a  court  of  equity.* 

§  428.  Log-book.^  Another  document,  universally  found  on 
board  merchant  vessels,  and  recognized  in  courts  of  admiralty, 
is  the  log-book,  or  journal  of  the  voyage,  and  of  transactions  on 
shipboard  from  day  to  day.  It  is  kept  by  the  master  or  mate, 
but  usually  by  the  latter ;  and  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
questions  of  prize,  of  average,  and  of  seamen's  wages,  as  well  as 
in  other  particulars.^  It  is  evidence  in  respect  to  facts  relating 
to  the  business  of  lading,  unlading,  and  navigating  the  ship, 

.   1  The  Minerra,  I  Hagg.  Adm.  855 ;  The  Hoghton,  8  id.  112 ;  The  Ada,  Daveis 
407. 

s  Ibid. ;  The  Madonna  d'ldra,  1  Dods.  89 ;  The  Elizabeth,  2  id.  407 ;  Harden  v. 
Gordon,  2  Mason  556  ;  8  Kent  Comm.  176 ;  Ware  869 ;  Brown  v.  Lull,  2  Sumn. 
448.  Iji  this  last  case,  Story,  J.,  ohserred,  that  **  courts  of  admiralty  are  in  the  habit 
of  watching  with  scrupulous  p^ousy  every  deviation  from  these  principles  in  the 
articles,  as  injurious  to  the  rights  of  seamen,  and  founded  in  an  unconscionable  ine- 
quality of  benefits  between  the  parties.  Seamen  are  a  class  of  persons  remarkable  for 
tneir  rashness,  thoughtlessness,  and  improvidence.  They  are  generally  necessitous, 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  own  rights  and  privileges,  and  for  the  most 
part  incapable  of  duly  appreciating  their  value.  They  oomoine,  in  a  sin jpilar  manner, 
the  apparent  anomalies  of  gallantry,  extravagance,  profasion  in  expenditure,  indiffer- 
ence to  the  future,  credulity,  which  is  easily  won,  and  confidence,  wnich  is  readily  sur- 
prised. Hence  it  is  that  baigains  between  them  and  shipowners,  the  latter  being 
persons  of  great  intelligence  and  shrewdness  in  business,  are  deemed  open  to  much  ob- 
servation and  scrutiny,  for  they  involve  great  inequali^  of  knowledge,  of  forecast,  of 
power,  and  of  condition.  Courts  of  admiralty  on  this  account  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider seamen  as  peculiarly  entitled  to  their  protection ;  so  that  tiiey  have  been,  by  a 
somewhat  bold  fUpire,  often  said  to  be  favorites  of  courts  of  admiralty.  In  a  Just  sense 
they  are  so,  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  and  the  protection  of  their  in- 
terests against  the  effects  of  the  superior  skill  and  shrewdness  of  masters  and  owners 
of  ships  are  concerned : "  2  Sumn.  449. 

*  The  David  Pratt,  Ware  495,  500,  501 ;  Harden  «.  Gordon.  2  Bfason  561,  562 ; 
Thomas  v.  Lane,  2  Sumn.  11 ;  Jackson  v.  White,  1  Pet,  Adm.  179. 

1  rSee  Vol.  L  §  495.] 

*  Jacobsen's  Sea  Laws,  pp.  77,  91. 

VOL.  III. —  27 
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the  course,  progreBS,  and  incidents  of  the  voyage,  the  transac- 
tions on  shipboard  touching  those  subjects,  and  the  employment 
and  conduct  of  the  crew,  but  matters  totally  foreign  from  these 
in  their  character  ought  not  to  be  entered  in  the  log-book ;  and, 
though  entered  there,  must  be  proved  by  other  evidence.  In 
respect  to  the  general  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  courts  of 
admiralty,  it  was  observed  by  Lord  Stowell,  that  the  evidence 
of  the  log-book  is  to  be  received  with  jealousy,  where  it  makes 
for  the  parties,  as  it  may  have  been  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  is  evidence  of  the  most  authentic  kind  against  the 
parties,  because  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  given  a  false 
representation  with  a  view  to  prejudice  themselves.  The  wit- 
nesses, when  they  speak  to  a  fact,  may  perhaps  be  aware,  that 
it  has  become  a  case  of  consequence,  and  may  qualify  their 
account  of  past  events  so  as  to  give  a  colored  effect  to  it  But 
the  journal  is  written  beforehand,  and  by  persons,  perhaps, 
unacquainted  with  any  intention  of  fraud;  and  may  therefore 
securely  be  relied  on  wherever  it  speaks  to  the  prejudice  of  its 
authors.^  The  log-book,  therefore,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  trutb  of  all  matters  properly  entered  therein,  in  every  par- 
ticular so  entered ;  and  to  be  falsified,  it  must  be  disproved  by 
satisfactory  evidence.^    When  offered  in  evidence,  it  must,  of 

*  The  Eleanor,  1  Edw.  Adm.  168.  And  see  UEtoile,  2  Dods.  118.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  log-book  of  the  party  saiaa  can  never  be  made  evidence  in  his  favor, 
under  any  shape :  The  Sociedade  Feliz,  1  W.  Rob.  811. 

^  Douglass  V.  Eyre,  Gilp.  147.  ]  In  The  Sandringham,  10  F.  556,  it  is  said  that  in  a 
libel  for  salvage,  the  log-book  is  not  evidence  against  the  salvors,  in  favor  of  the  vesseL 
In  The  Mary  C.  Gonery,  9  id.  222,  it  is  said  that  to  make  the  logof  any  value  in  caaea 
of  disrating  seamen,  the  entries  should  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  transactions  referred  tOi. 
The  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the  log-book  in  favor  of  the  vessel  in  cases  of  coU 
lision  is  fully  discussed  in  The  Henry  Cozon,  L.  R.  3  Probu  Div.  156*  The  facts  in 
that  case  were  these :  The  action  was  instituted  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  steamship 
Qange  against  the  owners  of  the  Henry  Coxon,  for  recovery  of  damages  arising  out  of  a 
collision  between  the  two  vessels  on  Saturday,  Jan.  12,  1878.  After  the  witnesses 
called  for  the  pluntififs  had  been  examined,  one  of  tihe  owners  of  the  Henry  Coxon  was 
examined  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  defendants,,  snd  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
aubeequently  to  the  collision  the  Henry  Coxon,  having  on  board  the  master  and  all  the 
crew  who  had  been  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  with  the  exception  of  the  sec- 
ond engineer*  had  been  despatched  on  a  voyage  to  Riga ;  that  she  was  known  to  have 
left  Rigs,  homeward  bound,  on  June  12,  1878»  and  to  have  passed  Copenhagen  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month,  but  that  nothing  since  had  been  heard  of  her,  except  that 
one  of  her  boats  had  been  picked  up.  The  second  engineer  of  the  Henry  Coxon  was 
also  examined  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  defendants.  He  stated  that  he  had  been 
below  at  the  time  of  the  collision  ;  that  the  log  of  the  Henry  Coxon  waa  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  first  mate,  who  had  been  on  deck  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  and  that 
the  entry  in  it  relating  to  the  coUiKion  had  been  made  on  the  Monday  morning  after 
the  collision,  and  had  been  signed  by  the  witness  after  it  had  been  si^ed  by  we  first 
mate.  The  entry  was  tendered  in  evidence  by  the  defendants.  Sir  Robert  Philli- 
more,  in  his  dedsion,  said :  **  The  Henry  Coxon  made  a  voyage  sabsaqoent  to  that  on 
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course,  be  accompanied  by  proof  of  its  genuineness  and  iden* 
tity.^  Alterations  and  erasures,  apparent  on  its  face,  do  not 
necessarily  preclude  its  admissibility  in  evidence  for  any  pur- 
pose, but  go  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  impair  its  value  and 
weight  as  an  instrument  of  evidence;  and  in  some  cases  may 
cause  it  to  be  rejected.^ 

§  429.  Bame  Bubjaot ;-  DaMrtfon.  For  certain  purposes,  proof 
by  the  log-book  is  made  indispensably  necessary,  by  the  statute 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  seamen  in  the  merchant 
service.^    By  this  statute,^  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  seaman 

which  the  collision  in  qnestion  in  this  action  oocnrred,  and  since  then  she  has  never 
been  heard  of.  It  miiat,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  she  has  perished  with  all  hands. 
Her  crew,  on  the  voyage  on  which  she  was  lost,  consisted  of  the  same  crew  who  were 
on  board  her  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  engines,  who  was  not  on  deck  at  the  time  of  the  collision.  In  these 
drcomstances  the  1<^  of  the  vessel  which  has  perished  is  tendered  by  the  defendant's 
counsel  as  being  evidence  in  the  action,  on  the  authority  of  several  cases,  the  earliest 
of  which  was,  I  think,  the  case  of  Price  v.  Earl  of  Torrington,  1  Salk.  285  ;  1  Sm.  Lead. 
Cas.  828  (7th  ed.),  and  it  is  contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  entries  in  this  log  were 
made  by  tne  first  mate  of  the  Henry  Coxon,  who  was  on  board  her  when  she  started  on 
her  voyace,  on  which  she  must  have  been  lost,  and  were  entries  made  by  him  in  the 
course  of  nis  duty,  and  contemporaneously  with  the  occurrence  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  relate,  the  court  ought  to  admit  them  as  evidence  in  ttus  case.  Now  I  think,  upon 
the  whole,  though  the  question  is  not  without  difficul^,  that  the  principle  to  be  gath- 
ered from  the  authorities  is  adverse  to  the  admission  of  the  log.  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
the  log  can  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  contemporaneous  instrument.  'Die  collision 
took  place  on  the  Saturday,  and  the  entrv  which  the  defendants'  counsel  have  referred 
to  appears  not  to  have  be^  made  until  tne  following  Monday  mominj;.  I  think  it  was 
to  toe  interest  of  the  person  who  made  the  entry  relating  to  the  colhsion,  to  represent 
that  the  collision  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  bad  navigation  of  the  Oange,  and  not 
of  his  own  vessel.  There  is  another  matter  to  consider.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  au- 
thorities point  to  this:  That  entries  in  a  document  made  by  a  deceased  person  can  only 
be  admitted  as  evidence  on  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  sought  to  make  this  log  admis- 
sible, when  it  is  clearly  shown  tnaX  the  entries  relate  to  an  act  or  acts  done  by  the  de- 
ceased person  and  not  by  third  parties.  Now  we  all  know,  as  matter  of  common 
knowleo^  in  these  proeeiBdings,  tnat  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  mate  to  enter  not  only  the 
manoeuvres  that  were  executed  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  all  the  matters  relating  to 
her  navigation,  but  also  to  state  what  waa  the  cause  of  the  collision,  and  whether  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  manoeuvres  and  navigation  of  the  other  ahip,  and  that  which 
is  set  down  in  the  log  in  respect  to  one  of  these  sets  of  facts  is  ordinarily  so  mixed  up 
with  that  relating  to  the  other  set,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate 
them  so  as  to  disentangle  the  parts  of  the  entiy  relating  to  what  was  done  by  the  vessel 
on  board  which  the  Icf  was  xept  from  those  parts  which  relate  to  what  was  done  by 
the  other  vesseL  I  tbmk  that  tnis  case  does  not  come  within  the  principle  of  the  cases 
where  the  evidence  of  this  kind  has  been  admitted."! 

•  n.  8.  9.  Mitchell,  2  Wash.  C.  G.  478 ;  8  id.  95 ;  Dunl.  Adm.  Pr.  268. 

•  Madder  v.  Beed,  DunL  Adm.  Pr.  261^ 

^  [A  eonsnrs  certificate  is  insufficient  to  prove  desertion :  Graves  v.  The  W.  F. 
Babcock,  85  F.  978,  U.  8.  App.1 

•  IT.  8.  Stat  1790,  c  29,  |  5^  Vol.  i  p.  188.  The  enactment  is  in  these  words  : 
"That  if  any  seaman  or  mariner,  who  shall  have  subscribed  such  oontract  as  is  herein* 
before  descnbed,  shall  absent  himself  from  on  board  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which  he 
■hall  so  have  shipped,  without  leave  of  the  master  or  officer  commanding  on  IxMurd ; 
and  the  mate  or  other  officer  having  charge  of  the  los-book,  shall  make  an  entry 
therein  of  the  name  of  such  seaman  or  mariner,  on  the  &v  on  which  he  will  so  absent 
himself,  and  if  saoh  seaman  or  mariner  shall  return  to  nis  duty  within  forty-eight 
hours,  such  seaman  or  mariner  shaU  foiiiBit  three  days'  pay  for  every  day  which  be  tStJl 
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shall  absent  himself  from  the  vessel  without  leave,  and  the  fact 
shall  be  entered  in  the  log-book  on  the  same  day,  and  he  shall 
return  to  his  duty  within  forty-eight  hours,  he  shall  forfeit  only 
three  days'  pay  for  each  day  of  absence;  but  if  he  shall  not 
return  within  the  forty-eight  hours,  he  shall  forfeit  all  the 
wages  due  to  him,  and  all  his  effects  on  board  the  vessel  or 
stored  on  shore  at  the  time,  and  be  further  liable  to  respond  in 
damages  to  the  owner.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  engraft  a 
new  rule  upon  the  general  maritime  law.  By  that  law,  deser- 
tion of  the  ship,  during  the  voyage,  animo  non  revertendij  and 
without  sufficient  cause,  connected  with  a  continued  abandon- 
ment, works  a  forfeiture  of  wages.  Mere  absence  without  leave, 
but  with  an  intention  of  returning,  or  without  such  intent,  if 
followed  by  seasonable  repentance  and  a  return  to  duty,  is 
not  followed  by  the  highly  penal  consequence  of  such  a  for- 
feiture. But  the  legislature,  considering  that  a  longer  absence 
might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  ship  or  the  due  progress  of 
the  voyage,  has  made  forty-eight  hours'  absence  without  leave 
eanclunve  evidence  of  desertion,  whereas,  upon  the  common 
principles  of  the  maritime  law,  it  would  be  merely  presumptive 
evidence  of  it.  The  fact  of  ab%ence  without  leave  must,  however, 
be  entered  on  the  log-book  (m  the  very  day  of  its  occurrence, 
as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  this  statute  forfeiture ;  and 
hence  the  log-book  becomes  the  indispensable  and  only  compe- 
tent evidence  of  the  fact^  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  state  that 
the  seaman  was  absentj  or,  that  he  left  the  ship ;  it  must  also  be 
stated  that  it  was  toithota  leave^  with  the  entry  of  his  name.^ 

§  430.  Same  Snbjeot.  But  though  the  log-book  is  thus  made 
indispensable  to  the  proof  of  a  statute  forfeiture  of  wages,  it  is 

80  absent  himself,  to  be  deducted  ont  of  his  wages  ;  bnt  if  aqy  seaman  or  mariner  shall 
absent  himself  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  at  one  time,  he  shall  forfeit  all  the 
wages  due  to  him,  and  all  his  floods  and  chattels  which  were  on  board  the  said  ship  or 
Tessel,  or  in  any  store  where  they  may  have  been  lodged  at  the  time  of  his  desertion, 
to  the  use  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  and  moreover  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to 
him  or  them  all  damages  which  he  or  they  may  sustain  by  being  obliged  to  hire  other 
seamen  or  mariners  in  his  or  tneir  place  ;  and  such  damages  snail  be  recovered  with 
costs,  in  any  oourt,  or  before  any  justice  or  justices,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  recoveiy 
of  debts  to  the  value  of  ten  dollan,  or  upwards." 

1  Cloutman  v.  Tunison,  1  Sumn.  878,  880 ,  The  Rovena,  Ware  800,  812,  818 ; 
Spencer  v,  Eustis,  8  Shepl.  519.  And  see  Coffin  v,  Jenkins,  8  Story  108  ;  Wood  r. 
The  Nimrod,  GQp.  88  ;  Snell  v.  The  independence,  ib.  140 ;  Knagg  v.  Goldsmith,  lb. 
207.  By  the  Stet.  7  A  8  Vict  c.  112,  j  7,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  owner  or  master,  in 
such  cases,  to  establish  tne  truth  of  the  entry  in  the  log-book,  by  the  evidence  of  the 
mate,  or  other  credible  witness. 

«  Abbott  on  Shipping,  p.  468,  n.  by  Story,  cf.  12th  Eng.  ed.  129 ;  Curtis  on 
Merehant  Seamen,  pp.  54,  184-186;  The  Bovena,  Ware  809,  814. 
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not  incontrovertible ;  but  the  charge  of  desertion  may  be  repelled 
by  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  entry,  or  that  it  was  made  by 
mistake.^ 

§  481.  Bame  Subject ;  Pleading.  In  order  to  admit  the  log- 
book in  evidence,  it  ought  regularly  to  be  pleaded  in  the  answer. 
But  this  rule  does  not  seem  to  be  always  strictly  enforced.  In 
a  suit  for  wages,  a  log-book,  brought  into  court  by  the  owners, 
not  pleaded,  but  asserted  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  mate, 
who  was  the  libellant,  was  permitted  to  be  adverted  to,  though 
resisted  by  the  other  party.  ^  The  afiSdavit  of  the  master,  in 
explanation  of  the  log-book  accompanied  by  a  letter  written  by 
him  recentifactOy  has  been  received.^  But  letters  written  by  the 
master  to  his  owners  immediately  after  a  seaman  had  left  the 
ship,  informing  them  of  his  desertion,  are  inadmissible  as  evi- 
dence of  that  fact;^  nor  will  an  extract  from  a  police  record 
abroad  be  received  in  proof  of  a  mariner^s  misconduct.^ 

§  482.  Other  Dooumenta.  There  are  other  documents,  admis- 
sible in  courts  of  admiralty  as  evidence  in  maritime  cases, 
which  are  required  by  the  laws  of  particular  nations,  or  by 
treaties,  the  consideration  of  which  belongs  rather  to  the 
general  law  of  shipping  than  to  the  law  of  evidence.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Sea  Letter j  which  declares  the 
nationality  of  the  ownership,  and  commends  the  vessel  to  the 
comity  of  nations;  the  Mediterranean  Passport,  required  by 
treaties  with  the  Barbary  Powers,  and  intended  for  protection 
against  their  cruisers ;  the  Certificate  of  Property ;  the  Orew-liet, 
MuBter-roll,  or  B6le  d* Equipage,  for  the  protection  of  the  crew 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage  during  a  war  abroad ;  ^  the  Inventory 
of  the  ship's  tackle,  furniture,  etc.,  and  of  the  several  ship's 
papers  relative  to  the  voyage,  for  proof  against  captors,  both  of 
the  dismantling  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the  destruction  or  sup- 
pression of  her  documents;  and  the  Manifest^  Invoices,  Certifi- 
cates of  Origin,  and  other  documentary  proof  of  the  character  of 
the  cargo.  ^ 

1  Ome  «.  Townaend,  4  Mascm  641 ;  Malone  v.  The  ICaiy,  1  Pet  Adm.  189  ;  Jones 
V.  The  Phceniz,  ib.  201;  Thompeon  o.  The  Fhiladelphii,  ib.  210;  The  Hercules, 
Spragae's  Decisions  584. 

^  The  Malta,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  158,  n. 

*  L'Etoile,  2  Dods.  114. 

*  The  Jupiter,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  221. 

«  The  Vibilia,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  228,  n. 
^  U.  8.  Treasory  Circular,  Feb.  25,  1815. 
.  *  See  Jaeobaen's  Sea  Laws,  book  1,  c  4,  5 ;  book  8,  c  4 ;  Commercial  Code  of 
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§  488.  4.  DapotlttoM.  The  testimcHiy  of  witnesses  in  civil 
causes  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  is  ordinarily  received  viva  voee^  in  summary  causes,  such 
as  those  for  seamen's  wages,  and  the  like ;  but  in  those  of  a 
graver  character,  especially  if  expected  to  be  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  evidence  is  usually  taken  in  depositions, 
under  a  commission.^  The  mode  of  taking  depositions,  having 
been  stated  with  sufficient  particularity  in  a  preceding  volume,^ 
will  not  here  be  repeated.  It  should,  however,  be  observed, 
that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  depositions  taken  under 
a  dedimuB  poteatatemy  and  those  taken  de  bene  esse^  under  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  Congress.  ^  The  provision  made  in  that  statute 
for  taking  depositions  de  bene  esae^  without  the  formality  or 
delay  of  a  commission,  is  restricted  to  the  cases  there  enumer- 
ated ;  namely,  when  the  witness  resides  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  t^e  place  of  trial,  or  is  bound  on  a  voyage  to  sea,  or 
is  about  to  go  out  of  the  United  States,  or  out  of  the  district 
and  more  than  the  above  distance  from  the  place,  and  before 
the  time  of  trial,  or  is  ancient  or  very  infirm.  But  whenever  a 
commission  issues  ^^to  take  depositions  according  to  common 
usage,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  failure  or  delay  of 
justice,"  whether  the  witness  resides  beyond  the  process  of  the 
court  or  within  it,  the  depositions  are  under  no  circumstances  to 
be  considered  as  taken  de  bene  esse^  but  are  absolute.^    The 

France,  art.  226;  Araould  on  Insurance,  623-625,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  616;  rOrace  v, 
Browne,  86  F.  155,  U.  8.  App.^.  {The  weather  reports  which  are  kept  by  the  signal 
service  station,  if  original  entries,  are  probably  evidence  in  an  admiralty  court. 
Similar  reports,  kept  by  the  coastguard  in  England,  were  received  in  England,  on  bdlng 
proved  to  oe  original  entries :  The  Catherina  Maria,  L.  R.  1  Ad.  &  Ec.  58. 

The  value  of  the  weather  reports,  kept  at  the  signal  service  stations  along  the  coast, 
as  evidence  in  an  admiralty  court,  is  thus  commented  on  by  Hughes,  D.  J.,  in  The 
Sandringham,  10  F.  556  :  '*  As  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  passing  upon  the  relative 
value  of  this  testimony,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  repose  entire  oonfi« 
dence  in  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  signal  service  as  to  facts  out  at  sea,  when  they 
conflict  with  testimony  of  experienced  and  credible  seamen.  Indeed,  these  reports 
cannot  be  received  between  parties  to  a  litigation  as  evidence  in  tiie  strict  legal  sense. 
They  lack  the  two  sanctions  necessarv  to  the  vslidity  of  legal  testimony,  i.  «.,  that  of 
being  given  upon  oath,  and  that  of  being  subjected  to  the  opportunity  of  cross- 
examination.) 

1  {The  Oder,  18  F.  272. f 

S  Ante,  VoL  I.  §§  820-825. 

s  U.  S.  Stat.  178(»,  c.  20, 1  80;  Tol.  L  p.  88,  Stiit  1798,  a  82,  |  6  2  ToL  i  pw  885; 
onfo.  Vol.  I.  §  822. 

^  Seitteant  v.  Biddle,  4  Wheat.  508.  }It  has  generally  been  held  in  the  English 
courts,  that  the  issuing  a  commission  to  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  a  foreign 
country  lies  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  the  courts  seem  somewhat  chary  of 
exercising  this  discretion  ;  and  where  the  expense  of  issuing  such  a  commission  would 
be  greater  than  the  cost  of  procuring  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses  in  court,  unless 
it  appears  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  procuring  saoh  attendance,  the  oommisaion 
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statute  provision  above  mentioned  does  not  apply  to  cases  pend* 
ing  in  the  Supreme  Court  but  only  to  cases  in  the  District  and 
Circuit  Courts.  Depositions  can  be  regularly  taken  for  the 
Supreme  Court  only  under  a  commission  issued  according  to  its 
own  rules.  ^  Under  the  statute,  it  has  also  been  held,  that  the 
circumstance  that  the  witness  was  a  seaman  in  the  naval  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  liable  to  be  ordered  on  a  distant  ser- 
vice, was  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  taking  his  deposition  de  bene 
e9se;  and  therefore  his  deposition  was  rejected.  But  it  was 
observed,  that  in  such  a  case  there  would  seem  to  be  a  propriety 
in  applying  to  the  court  for  its  aid.  ^ 

§  434*  Competanoy  of  Deponent.  Objections  to  the  competency 
of  a  deponent  should  be  made  at  the  time  of  taking  his  deposi- 
tion, when  it  is  taken  under  the  statute,  in  order  that  the  party 
may  have  opportunity  to  remove  them  if  possible.  But  if  the 
ground  of  objection  was  not  previously  known,  either  actually 
or  by  constructive  notice,  the  objection  may  be  made  at  the 
hearing.^  And  when  the  party,  against  whom  a  deposition  is 
taken,  expressly  waives  all  objection  to  it,  this  general  waiver 
must  be  imderstood  as  extending  to  the  deposition  only  in  the 
character  in  which  it  was  taken,  and  not  as  imparting  to  it  any 
new  or  different  character,  as  an  instrument  of  evidence. 
Thus,  where  a  deposition  is  taken  de  bene  esse,  and  the  adverse 
party  waives  all  objection  to  it,  it  is  still  only  a  deposition  de 
bene  esse^  and  does  not,  by  the  waiver,  become  a  deposition  in 
chief. « 

§  485.  Rules  gOTemlng  the  taking  of  Depoeltlone.  The  gen- 
eral  rules  for  the  conduct  of  commissioners,  parties,  and 
counsel,  in  taking  depositions,  are  substantially  the  same  in 
admiralty  as  in  equity.  But  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
subjects  of  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  persons  and  employments  of 
the  parties  and  witnesses,  and  upon  the  constant  necessity  of 
resorting  to  foreign  countries  for  proo^  courts  of  admiralty  are 
constrained,  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  to  administer  those 
rules  of  evidence  which  are  not  prescribed  by  statutes  with  less 

will  probably  be  refiued  in  a  ooait  of  admintlty  :  The  K.  Maiham,  L.  B.  1  Prob. 
DiY.  107.} 

»  The  Ai^,  2  Wheat  287. 

*  The  Samuel,  1  Wheat  9. 

1  U.  S.  V.  Hair  Pencils,  1  Paine  400. 

3  The  Thomaa  and  Heniy,  1  Brock.  867. 
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strictness  than  is  observed  in  other  tribunals.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  its  frequent  resort  to  letters  rogatory,  instead  of  a 
commission,  especially  where  the  foreign  government  refuses  to 
suffer  a  commission  to  be  executed  within  its  jurisdiction,  and 
deputes  persons,  appointed  by  itself,  to  take  the  depositions.  In 
such  cases,  especially,  it  will  suffice  if  the  testimony  sought  is 
substantially  obtained  from  the  witness,  as  far  as  he  is  able  to 
testify,  though  all  the  interrogatories  are  not  formally  answered. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that,  wherever  the  business  is  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  court,  the  ends  of  justice  seem  to  require  a 
departure,  in  some  degree,  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence; 
though  the  extent  to  which  this  departure  should  go  has  not  yet 
been  precisely  determined.^  So,  where  ka  order  of  the  court 
has  been  made,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  of  the  parties,  that  the 
commission  for  taking  testimony  should  be  closed  within  a 
limited  time;  the  court,  nevertheless,  in  its  discretion,  will 
enlarge  the  time,  upon  the  proof  of  newly  discovered  and  mate- 
rial evidence,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party  after  the 
execution  of  the  commission.*^ 

§  436.  AffldaTiiai.  In  regard  to  affidavits^  it  may  be  here 
observed,  that  in  instance  causes  they  are  seldom  of  use,  except 
in  some  cases  of  salvage,^  and  in  matters  relating  to  the  progress 
of  the  cause.  But  whenever  they  are  taken,  the  person  prepar- 
ing the  affidavit  ought  not  to  make  out  the  statements  of  fact  in 
language  contrary  to  the  natural  tone  in  which  the  witness  or 
party,  if  unassisted,  would  express  himself ;  but  should  state  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  as  the  affiant  would  himself  state 
them  if  examined  in  court  ^  As  to  their  admissibility  in  chief, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  court  will  not  receive,  on  the  mere 
affidavit  of  the  defendant,  facts  which  would  be  a  bar  to  the 
action ;  ^  nor  will  it,  upon  mere  voluntary  affidavits,  decide  upon 
charges  strongly  partaking  of  a  criminal  nature.^  Neither  is 
an  affidavit  admissible  in  explanation  of  depositions  and  supply- 
ing the  deficiencies  therein ;  it  being  either  a  contradiction  or  a 

1  Nelson  v,  U.  S.,  1  Pet.  C.  C.  287. 

s  The  Ruby,  5  Mason  451. 

^  In  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England,  when  cases  of  salvBge  are  brought 
upon  affidavits,  the  practice,  it  seems,  is,  for  the  mlvoro  examined  firat  to  release  their 
interest.  Dnnl.  Adm.  Pr.  265,  cites  The  Catherine  of  Dover,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  149, 152,  n. 
See  supra,  §  412. 

<  The  Towan,  8  Jur.  222. 

*  The  Lord  Hobart,  2  Dods.  101. 

^  The  Apollo,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  815. 
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repetition  of  the  depositions.^  Nor  will  the  court  receive  the 
affidavit  of  a  party  in  explanation  and  justification  of  his  con- 
duct in  certain  proceedings  which  had  appeared  in  evidence  in 
the  cause,  and  had  been  animadverted  upon  by  the  opposing 
counsel.^  The  general  nature  of  affidavits,  their  essential  requi- 
sites, and  their  weight  and  effect,  are  regarded  in  all  the  courts 
in  a  manner  substantially  the  same;  and  these  having  been 
already  fully  explained,  under  the  head  of  Evidence  in  Chancery, ^ 
no  further  consideration  of  the  subject  is  here  deemed  necessary. 

*  The  Oeondana,  1  Dods.  899. 
>  Wood  V.  Goodlake»  2  Cnrt  97. 
V  See  supra^  §§  879-886. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

PLEADINGS  AND  PBACnCB  IN  PRIZE  CAUSES. 

§  437.  We  have  already  seen  ^  that  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  prize  courts,  as 
recognized  in  the  law  of  nations.  The  mode  in  which  these 
powers  are  exercised,  so  far  as  it  is  peculiar  to  prize  causes, 
will  now  briefly  be  considered. 

§  438.  Captor  must  presanre  Papen.  Upon  the  capture  of  a 
vessel,  as  prize  of  war,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor  carefully  to 
preserve  all  the  papers  and  unitings  found  on  board  the  prize,  and 
to  transmit  the  whole  of  the  originals,  unmutilated,  to  the  judge 
of  the  district  to  which  the  prize  is  ordered  to  proceed ;  without 
taking  from  the  prize  any  of  the  money  or  other  property  fouod 
on  board,  unless  for  its  better  preservation,  or  unless  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  use  of  vessels  of  the  United  States.  ^ 
The  delivery  of  the  papers  is  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  that 
they  are  delivered  up  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were 
taken,  without  fraud,  addition,  subduction,  or  embezzlement 
And  the  master,  and  one  or  more  of  the  principal  persons 
belonging  to  the  captured  vessel,  are  also  to  be  brought  in  for 
examination.^  It  is  an  ancient  and  fundamental  rule  of  prize 
proceedings,  that  the  master,  at  least,  of  the  captured  ship 
should  be  brought  in,  and  examined  upon  the  standing  inter- 
rogatories, as  well  as  that  the  ship's  papers  should  accompany 
the  property  brought  before  the  court  The  omission  to  do  this 
must  be  accounted  for  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  or  the 
court  will  withhold  its  sentence,  even  in  very  clear  cases.  ^ 

1  Sttpra,  S  887. 

1  Stet.  1800,  c.  88,  §  1,  vol.  ii.  p.  46 ;  Articles  for  the  Gorerament  of  the  New, 
arts.  7,  8  ;  Wheat,  on  Captures,  p.  280.  The  practice  in  prize  causes  is  ably,  though 
somewhat  succinctly,  treated  in  the  appendix  to  1  Wheaton's  Reports,  Note  II.,  and 
2  Wheaton's  Reports,  Note  I.,  usually  attributed  to  »fr.  Justice  Story.     {Going  into  a 

Sort  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  court,  no  proceedings  being  taken  there,  does  not 
eprive  a  court  of  another  district,  where  proceedings  are  taken,  of  jurisdiction :  The 
Peterhofl;  Blatchf.  Prize  Cases,  468.  J 

*  Wheat,  on  Captures,  p.  280 ;  1  Wheat  495,  496. 

*  The  Arabella,  2  OaU.  870 ;  The  Flying  Fish,  ib.  874 ;  The  Speculation,  2  C.  RoK 
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The  duty  of  an  immediate  delivery  of  the  papers  is  equally 
stringent,  and  every  deviation  from  it  is  watched  with  un- 
common jealousy.  They  caimot,  in  any  case,  be  returned  to  the 
captors;  but  the  custody  of  them  belong  to  the  court  alone. ^ 
Nor  are  the  captors  permitted  to  decide  upon  the  materiality  of 
the  papers  to  be  preserved  and  brought  in ;  but  it  is  their  duty 
to  produce  all  which  are  found ;  the  determination  of  their  value 
and  relevancy  is  for  the  court  at  the  hearing.^ 

§  439.  Ck>miiilMionon  of  Prise.  It  is  the  practice  of  courts  of 
admiralty  and  prize,  in  time  of  war,  to  appoint  commissioners  of 
prize^  to  take  the  examinations,  in  preparatorioj  of  the  master 
and  persons  on  board  the  captured  ship,  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  respecting  the  captured  property  as  may  be  specially 
assigned  to  them  under  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  court 
These  ofBicers  are  duly  commissioned  and  sworn.  They  are 
ordinarily  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  prize,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  until  further  proceedings  are  had.^ 

§  440.  Idbal ;  Monition.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  captors  forth- 
with to  proceed  to  the  adjudication  of  the  property  captured,  by 
filing  a  libel  and  obtaining  a  monition  to  all  persons  claiming  an 
interest  in  the  property,  to  appear  at  a  day  assigned,  and  show 
cause  why  a  decree  of  condemnation  should  not  be  passed.  If 
they  omit  or  unreasonably  delay  thus  to  proceed,  any  person, 
claiming  an  interest  in  the  prize,  may  obtain  a  monition  against 
them,  requiring  them  to  proceed  to  adjudication ;  which,  if  they 
fail  to  do,  or  fail  to  show  sufiicient  cause  for  condemnation  of 
the  property,  it  will  be  restored  to  the  claimants,  on  proof  of 
their  interest  therein.  ^ 

§  441.  When  National  8Mp  is  Captor.  When  the  capture  is 
made  by  a  national  ship,  the  libel  is  filed  by  the  district 
attorney,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  of  tibe  officers  and 
crew  of  the  capturing  ship.^    It  briefly  alleges,  in  distinct 

293 ;  The  Anna,  5  id.  875,  [888],  885,  [847],  n.  ;   The  Dune  Catharine,  Hay  &  M. 
244. 

*  The  Diana,  2  GaU.  98,  95. 

*  The  London  Packet,  1  Haaon  14,  20 ;  The  Falcon,  BL  Pr.  Oaa.  52,  and  pamim, 
^  Wheat,  on  Captniee,  App.  pp.  8i2,  889. 

^  Wheat  on  Gaptnrea,  p.  280. 

^  {The  snit  ahonld  properly  he  hronght  in  the  name  of  the  United  States ;  hat  the 
ohjection  that  it  is  hronght  hi  the  name  of  the  captors  is  merely  formal,  and  cannot  he 
first  taken  on  appeal :  J^ker  v.  Montgomery,  18  How.  (17.  S.)  110.  See  also  Proceeds 
of  Prizes,  1  Ahh.  Adm.  495.  And  when  the  proceeds  of  prises  have  heen  hronght  into 
court,  the  parties  entitled  thereto  may  file  UImb  in  their  own  names :  ihid.) 
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articles,  first,  the  existence  of  tiie  war ;  secondly,  the  name  and 
rank  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  capturing  ship,  and  of  the 
ship  then  under  his  command ;  thirdly,  the  time  and  fact  of  the 
capture,  as  having  been  made  on  the  high  seas,  with  the  name 
and  general  description  of  the  vessel  or  property  captured; 
fourthly,  the  national  character  of  the  prize,  showing  it  to  be 
enemies'  property ;  fifthly,  that  the  prize  is  brought  into  a  cer- 
tain port  in  the  district  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ; 
sixthly,  that,  by  reason  of  the  premises,  the  property  has  become 
forfeited  to  the  United  States  and  the  captors,  and  ought  to  be 
condemned  to  their  use ;  and,  lastly,  praying  process,  and  moni- 
tion, and  a  decree  of  condemnation  of  the  property,  as  lawful 
prize  of  war.*  When  the  capture  is  made  by  a  privateer,  or  by 
private  individuals,  the  captors  employ  their  own  proctor,  and 
the  libel  is  filed  by  the  commander  of  the  privateer,  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  crew,  or  by  one  or  more  of  the  individual  captors, 
in  behalf  of  alL 

§  442.  Claim.  If  a  claim  to  the  property  is  interposed,  it 
should  be  made  by  the  owner  himself,  if  within  the  jurisdiction, 
and  not  by  his  agent ;  the  captors  being  entitled,  in  that  case, 
to  the  answer  of  each  claimant,  severally,  upon  his  oath.^  It 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  test  affidavit,  stating  that  the 
property,  both  at  the  time  of  its  shipment  and  at  the  time  of 
capture,  did  belong,  and,  if  restored,  will  belong,  to  the 
claimant;  but  an  irregularity  in  this  respect,  in  a  case  other- 
wise fair  and  free  from  suspicion,  will  not  be  deemed  fataL*  In 
general,  the  claimant  must  make  his  claim  and  affidavit,  with- 
out being  assisted  by  the  papers  in  shaping  them ;  and  if  they  be 
foimd  substantially  to  agree  with  the  documents,  he  will  after- 
wards be  permitted  to  correct  any  formal  errors  from  the  docu- 
ments themselves*  But  in  special  cases,  where  a  proper  ground 
is  laid  by  affidavits,  an  order  will  be  made  for  an  examination 

s  See  the  pieoedent  in  Wheat  on  Captnree,  Am,  No.  YIL  ;  The  Fortuno,  1  Dods. 
81.  I  The  captor  is  not  confined  to  the  case  on  inuch  the  seizure  was  made  ;  bat  may 
obtain  condemnation  on  a  different  gronnd,  if  the  &ct8  warrant  it :  Schacht  v.  Olter, 
83  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  28.  The  libel  need  not  aU^  for  what  cause  a  vessel  has  been 
seized,  or  has  become  prize  of  war.  It  is  enough  to  allege  the  capture  generally  as 
prize  of  war:  The  Andromeda,  2  Wallace  (U.  S.)  481 ;  The  Revere,  2  Sprague  107 ; 
Blatohf.  Prize  Cases,  pamm.\ 

1  The  Lively,  1  Gall.  815,  887 ;  The  Sally,  ib.  iOl ;  The  Adeline,  9  Cranch  286. 

iThe  daim  must  be  made  by  aU  the  owners,  equitable  as  well  as  Iqgal :  The  Ernst 
ierok,  88  Eog.  Law  &  Eq.  594.  | 
*  The  Adeune,  9  Cranoh  244,  286. 
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of  such  papers  as  are  necessary  to  the  party  to  make  a  proper 
specification  of  his  own  claim,  but  not  for  a  general  examination 
of  all  the  ship's  papers.'  It  is  also  a  general  rule,  that  no 
claim  shall  be  admitted  in  opposition  to  the  depositions  and  the 
ship's  papers.  But  the  rule  is  not  inflexible;  it  admits  of 
exceptions,  standing  upon  very  particular  grounds,  in  cases 
occurring  in  times  of  peace  or  at  the  very  commencement  of 
war,  and  granted  as  a  special  indulgence.  But  in  times  of 
known  war,  the  rule  is  never  relaxed.^  Neither  will  a  claim  be 
admitted,  where  the  transaction,  on  the  part  of  the  claimant, 
was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  or  is  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  nature.  * 

§  443.  Where  no  Claimant  appears.  Where  no  claim  is  inter- 
poaedy  if  the  property  appears  to  belong  to  enemies,  it  is  imme- 
diately condemned.  If  its  national  character  appears  doubtful, 
or  even  neutral,  the  court  will  not  proceed  to  a  final  decree, 
but  will  postpone  further  proceedings,  with  a  view  to  enable  any 
person,  having  title,  to  assert  it  within  a  reasonable  time ;  and 
this,  by  the  general  usage  of  nations,  has  been  limited  to  a 
year  and  a  day^  that  is,  to  a  full  year,  after  the  institution  of 
the  prize  proceedings.  If  no  claim  is  interposed  within  that 
period,  the  property  is  deemed  to  be  abandoned,  and  is  con- 
demned to  the  captor  for  contumacy  and  default  of  the  supposed 
owner.  ^  In  fine,  the  end  of  a  prize  court,  as  was  said  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  is  to  suspend  the  property  until  condemnation;  to 
punish  every  sort  of  misbehavior  in  the  captors;  to  restore 
instantly,  velis  velatis,  if  upon  the  most  summary  examination 
there  does  not  appear  sufficient  ground  to  condemn ;  but  if  the 
goods  really  are  prize,  to  condemn  finally,  against  everybody, 
giving  everybody  an  opportunity  of  being  heard.     A  captor  may, 

*  The  San  Jose  Indiano,  2  Gall.  269 ;  The  Port  Mary,  8  C.  Rob.  288.  |The 
claimant  of  a  veaael  seized  as  prize  is  aUowed  to  give  the  ship's  papers  in  evidence, 
and  is  bound,  therefore,  to  'see  that  they  are  tme  papers :  Cashing  v.  Laird,  6  Ben. 

408.  t 

«  The  Diana,  2  GaU.  98,  96,  97;  The  Yrow  Anna  Catherina,  5  C.  Boh.  15, 19,  [20, 
24]  ;  La  Flora,  6  Id.  1. 

*  The  Walsingham  Packet,  2  C.  Bob.  77,  78.  And  see  1  Wheat  App.  Note  II., 
p.  501,  and  cases  there  cited.  {The  claimant  will  not  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in  the 
appellate  conrt :  The  William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.  (U.  S.)  877.  | 

i  The  Harrison,  1  Wheat  298  ;  The  Staat  Embden,  1  C.  Bob.  26,  29.  ]The  testi- 
mony of  a  person  present  at  the  capture  of  a  vessel  and  cargo  is  admissible  against  the 
cargo,  the  monition  against  the  cargo  not  having  been  replied  to,  thoojEh  no  one  belong- 
ing to  the  captured  vessel  was  sent  as  a  witness :  The  Wave,  BL  Pr.  Gas.  829.| 
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and  must,  force  everj  person  interested  to  defend;  and  every 
person  interested  may  force  him  to  proceed  to  condemnation 
without  delay.* 

s  Lindo  v.  Bodney,  8  Dong.  618»  n.  {Then  is  great  Ixr^gnlarity  and  flezifaiHty  in 
the  procedure  of  prize  conrts,  and  at  any  stage  of  the  cases  errors  and  omissians  will  he 
corrected:  U.  8.  v.  Bales  of  Cotton,  1  Wodw.  886,  845.| 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EVIDENCE  IN  PRIZE  CAUSES. 

§  444.  1.  In  Preparatorlo.  The  prize  being  brought  in,  and  all 
the  papers  found  on  board  being  delivered  into  court,  and  notice 
thereof  being  given  by  the  captors  to  the  judge,  or  to  the  com- 
missioners of  prize,  the  next  thing  forthwith  to  be  done  is,  to  take 
examinations  of  the  captured  master  and  crew,  upon  the  standing 
interrogatories.  This  is  seldom  done  by  the  judge,  in  person,  but 
is  usually  performed  by  the  commissioners,  by  his  order.  The 
standing  interrogatories  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
judge,  and  contain  sifting  inquiries  upon  all  points  which  may 
affect  the  question  of  prize ;  of  which  those  used  in  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  England  are  understood  to  furnish  the 
most  approved  model,  and  are  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the 
practice  in  prize  causes  in  the  United  States.^ 

§  445.  Panons  ezaminad.  This  preparatory  examination  is  con- 
fined to  the  persons  on  board  the  prize,  at  the  time  of  capture, 
unless  the  special  permission  of  the  court  is  obtained  for  tlie 
examination  of  others.^  And,  in  order  to  guard  as  far  as  possible 
against  frauds  and  misstatements  from  after-contrivances,  the  ex- 
amination should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel,  and  without  permitting  the  witnesses  to  have  inter- 
course with  counsel.  The  captors,  also,  should  introduce  all  the 
witnesses  in  immediate  succession,  and  before  any  of  the  deposi- 
tions are  closed  and  transmitted  to  the  judge ;  for  after  the  depo- 
sitions are  taken  and  transmitted,  the  commissioners  are  not  at 
liberty,  without  a  special  order,  to  examine  other  witnesses  subse- 
quently adduced  by  the  captors.'  The  same  rule  is,  with  equal 
strictness,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  claimants.    Thus,  when 

^  1  Wheat  405.  The  English  interrogatories  ars  printed  at  lam  in  1  G.  Bob. 
S81-S80.  Those  need  in  the  United  States  may  be  Connd  in  2  Wheat.  Ann.  pp. 
81-87. 

1  1  Wheat  496;  The  Eliza  k  Eaty,  8  C.  Bob.  180, 190;  The  Henxick  4  Maria, 
4  id.  57 ;  The  Haabet  2  id.  174, 175 ;  The  Fortana,  1  Dods.  81. 

s  The  Specnlation,  2  C.  Bob.  293 ;  1  Wheat  498,  497. 
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a  person  calling  himself  the  snpercargo  of  the  prize,  produced 
himself  before  the  commissioners  two  days  after  the  vessel  came 
into  port,  and  offered  papers  in  his  possession,  they  refused  to  ex- 
amine him,  because  the  testimony  was  not  offered  immediately ; 
and  the  judge  confirmed  their  decision.*  The  ship's  papers  and 
other  documents  found  on  board  and  not  delivered  to  the  judge  or 
the  commissioners,  previous  to  the  examinations,  will  not  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence.* 

§  446.  Mode  of  Xbcamination.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  the 
examination^  though  it  is  upon  standing  interrogatories,  and  the 
witnesses  are  not  allowed  the  assistance  of  counsel,  yet  they  are 
produced  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  or  their  agents,  before  the 
commissioners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  regularity  of 
the  proceeding,  and  to  protect  the  witnesses  from  surprise  or  mis- 
representation. When  the  deposition  is  taken,  each  sheet  is  after- 
wards read  over  to  the  witness,  and  separately  signed  by  him,  and 
then  becomes  evidence  common  to  both  parties.^  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  commissioners,  not  merely  to  require  a  formal  direct  answer 
to  every  part  of  an  interrogatory,  but  to  require  the  witness  to 
state  the  facts  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  as  to  meet  the  stress 
of  every  question,  and  not  to  evade  a  sifting  inquiry  by  vague  and 
obscure  statements.^  To  prevent  fraudulent  concert  between  the 
witnesses,  they  are  examined  apart  from  each  other.  And  if  a 
witness  refuses  to  answer  at  all,  or  to  answer  fully,  the  commis- 
sioners are  to  certify  the  fact  to  the  court;  in  which  case  the 
witness  will  be  liable  to  be  punished  for  the  contempt,  and  the 
claimants  will  incur  the  penal  consequences  to  the  ship  and  cargo, 
resulting  from  a  suppression  of  evidence.  As  soon  as  the  exami- 
nations are  completed,  they  are  to  be  sealed  up,  directed  to  the 
judge  of  the  district,  and  transmitted  to  the  clerk's  office,  to- 
gether with  all  the  ship's  papers  which  have  not  already  been 
lodged  there  by  the  captors.* 

§  447.  Trial  in  First  Instanoe  on  Preparatory  Bvldanoa.  It  is 
upon  this  preparatory  teetimony^  consisting  of  the  ship's  papers, 
the  documents  on  board,  and  the  depositions  thus  taken,  ihat  the 
cause  isj  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  heard  and  tried»^    And  in 

>  The  Anna,  1  0.  Rob.  881. 

«  Ibid. ;  1  Wheat  497,  498 ;  The  Ann  Green,  1  GalL  281. 

1  The  ApoUo,  6  G.  Rob.  286. 

s  The  Ann  Qreen,  1  GalL  288,  284. 

s  1  Wheat  498. 

^  The  Yigilantia,  1  C.  Rob.  1,  4;  The  Ann  Green,  1  Gall  281,  282 ;  1  Wheat 
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weighing  this  evidenee,  the  master  and  the  orew  of  the  captored 
ship  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  having  no  interest  in  the  oondem* 
nation  of  the  vessel,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  as  being  ooncemed  to 
defend  their  employers ;  and  as  having  a  natural  prepossession  in 
favor  of  their  employment,  and  therefore  as  being  most  favorably 
inclined  to  the  side  of  the  claimant.  If  there  is  a  repngance  be- 
tween the  depositions  and  the  documents,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  conviction  of  the  court  must  be  kept  in  equUibrio 
until  it  can  receive  further  proof ;  for  though  such  is  the  general 
rule  in  courts  of  admiralty,  yet  it  is  a  rule  by  no  means  inflexible ; 
but  it  is  liable  to  many  exceptions,  sometimes  in  favor  of  deposi- 
tions, and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  on  the  side  of  the  doc- 
umentary evidence ;  the  preponderance  being  determined  by  the 
court,  upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.' 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  captured  property  itself, 
being  before  the  court,  constitutes  a  part,  and  often  an  essential 
part,  of  the  original  evidence  upon  which  the  cause  is  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  tried ;  affording,  in  many  cases,  a  certainty  which 
no  papers  can  give.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  proper  foundation  is 
laid,  ^e  court  will  direct  a  survey,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  property  in  question,  or  will  otherwise 
satisfy  itself  on  the  point,  by  proof.* 

448.  ModlfioatioiiA  of  tbm  Rule.  But  this  rule  of  the  law  of 
prize,  that  the  evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn  must,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, come  from  the  papers  and  crew  of  the  captured  vessel,  also 
admits  of  some  relaxation;  by  allowing  the  captors,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  adduce  extrinsic  testimony.  Thus,  depositions 
and  documents  may  sometimes  be  invoked  from  another  cauee^ 
and  papere  found  on  hoard  other  ships  may  sometimes  be  admitted, 
and  in  some  other  cases  of  reasonable  doubt  or  pregnant  suspicion, 
the  captors  will  not  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  diligent  in- 
quiries. But  no  papers  ought  to  be  admitted  as  coming  from  the 
shipj  which  are  not  produced  at  the  first  examination.^    Thus, 

40S$  The  Liverpool  Packet,  1  Gall.  616;    2  Browne,  CIy.  A  Adm.  Law,  p.  461; 

rrhe  Adula,  80  F.  861 ;  The  Newfomidland,  lb.  90 ;  The  Olinde  Rodng!M»,  ib. 

106.1 

^'Theyigilantia,  «upra.  ^   .  «.  ,.       ^  /, 

•  The  Uverpool  Packet,  1  Gall.  618,  620.     And  see  The  Carf  Walter,  4  C. 

Rob.  207,  218 ;   The  Richmond,  6  id.   825 ;  The   Jonge  Ifargaretha,    1  id.   180, 

101. 

1  The  Ann  Green,  1  Gall.  274,  282 ;  1  Wheat  400 ;  The  Apollo,  5  C.  Bob.  266 ; 

The  Vriendschap,  4  id.  166 ;  The  Nied  Elwln,  1  Doda.  64.    But  see  The  Romeo, 

6  G.  Bob.  861.   It  seems  that  papers  cannot  ba  inyocated,  except  when  the  cause  to 

VOL.  ni.  —  2S 
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where  a  ship  had  been  stopped  and  searched,  and  a  letter  had  been 
taken  out  bj  the  cruising  vessel,  and  the  ship  being  afterwards 
captured  and  libelled  as  prize,  it  was  prayed  by  the  captors  that 
this  letter  might  be  introduced  on  further  proof,  the  court  refused 
to  admit  it ;  the  learned  judge  observing,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
the  disposition  of  the  court  to  encourage  applications  of  this  kind ; 
that  it  had  seldom  been  done,  except  in  cases  where  something 
appeared  in  the  original  evidence  to  leact  to  further  inquiry ;  and 
not  where  the  matter  was  foreign  and  not  connected  with  the 
original  evidence  in  the  cause,  but  tended  to  lead  the  practice  of 
the  court  from  the  simplicity  of  prize  proceedings,  and  to  introduce 
an  endless  accumulation  of  proof.' 

449.  Joint  or  CoUnsiva  Captnra.  In  cases  of  Joint  or  eoUvr 
sive  capture,  also,  the  simplicity  of  prize  proceedings  is  necessarily 
departed  from ;  and  where,  in  these  cases,  circumstances  of  doubt- 
ful appearance  occur,  the  court  will  permit  the  parties  to  adduce 
other  evidence  than  that  which  is  furnished  from  the  captured 
vessel,  or  is  invoked  from  other  prize  causes.^ 

either  between  the  same  parties,  or  on  the  same  point  Applications  for  the  invocation 
of  proceedinfls  from  anotner  caose  have  been  rejected.  See  Dearie  v.  Southwell,  2  Lee 
93.  In  anotner  case,  the  role  was  stated  to  be,  that  original  evidence,  and  depositions 
taken  on  the  standing  interrogatories,  may  be  invoked  from  one  prize  canse  into 
another ;  but  depositions  taken  as  farther  proof  in  one  canse  cannot  be  used  in  another : 
The  Eicperimen^  4  Wheat.  84. 

*  The  Sarah,  8  C.  Rob.  830,  cited  and  approved  in  The  Liverpool  Packet,  1  Gall. 
516.     But  see  The  Romeo,  6  C.  Rob.  851 ;  in/ra^  §  468. 

^  The  Georffe,  1  Wheat.  408.  The  reasons  for  this  relaxation  of  the  role  were  thus 
explained  by  Marshall,  C.  J. :  *'  It  is  certainly  a  general  nde  in  prize  causes  that  the 
decision  should  be  prompt ;  and  should  be  made,  unless  some  good  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  it  exists,  on  the  papers  and  testimony  afforded  by  uie  captured  veesaj/or 
which  can  be  invoked  from  the  papers  of  other  vessels  in  possession  of  the  court  This 
rule  ought  to  be  held  sacred  in  that  whole  description  of  causes  to  which  the  reasons 
on  whidii  it  is  founded  are  applicable.  The  usual  controversy  in  prize  causes  is  between 
the  captors  and  captured.  If  the  captured  vessel  be  plainly  an  enemy,  immediate  con- 
demnation  is  certain  and  proper.  But  the  vessel  and  caroo  may  be  neutral,  and  may 
be  ca|)tured  on  suspicion.  This  is  a  grievous  vexation  to  tne  neutral,  which  oujrht  not 
to  be  increased  by  prolonging  his  detention,  in  the  hope  that  something  may  oe  dis- 
covered from  some  other  source  which  may  justify  condemnation.  If  his  papers  axe  aU 
clear,  and  if  the  examinations  in  prepanUorio  aU  show  his  neutrality,  he  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  immediately  discharged.  In  a  fair  transaction  this  will  often  be  the  case.  If 
anything  suspicious  appears  in  the  papers,  which  involves  the  neutrality  of  the  claim- 
ant in  doubt,  he  must  blame  himself  for  the  circumstance,  and  cannot  complain  of  the 
delay  which  is  neoeaBary  for  the  removal  of  those  doubts.  The  whole  proceedings  are 
calculated  for  the  trial  of  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize,  and  the  standing  interroga- 
tories on  which  the  preparatory  examinations  are  taken  are  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  the  truth  on  that  question.  They  are  intended  for  the  oontroversv  between 
the  captora  and  the  captured  ;  intended  to  draw  forth  everything  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  crew  of  the  prize,  but  cannot  be  intended  to  procure  testimony  respecting 
facts  not  within  their  knowledge.  When  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize  is  aecided 
in  the  affirmativ<^  the  stronff  motives  for  an  immediate  sentence  lose  somewhat  of  their 
force,  and  the  point  to  which  the  testimony  in  preparatorio  is  taken  is  no  longer  the 
question  in  controversy.    If  another  question  arises^  for  instanoe,  as  to  the  proportions 
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§  450.  Time  allowed  for  Preparatory  Bzamlnatlon.  In  regard  to 
the  time  within  whieh  the  preparatory  examination  mnet  be  com^ 
pletedj  no  particular  period  seems  to  be  definitely  fixed  by  the 
general  admiralty  law,  it  bemg  only  required  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  prize  proceedings,  the  utmost  despatch  be  observed.  But, 
by  the  English  law,  the  judge  or  commissioners  are  to  finish  the 
examination  within  five  days  after  request  made  for  that  pur- 
pose.^ This  period  has  been  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  the 
general  rule,^  and  it  certainly  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
just  mentioned. 

§  451.  2.  Doooments.  As  to  the  admisMility  of  documents  in 
prize  causes,  those  found  on  board  the  prize  are  of  course  admit- 
ted, from  that  circumstance  alone,  whatever  may  be  their  charac- 
ter ;  they  being  part  of  the  mainour^  io  to  spealc,  with  which  the 
prize  was  taken.  The  admissibility  of  other  documents  is  deter- 
mined by  the  general  rules  of  evidence  heretofore  considered. 
And  the  same  distinction  is  to  be  observed  respecting  the  proof  of 
documents ;  those  found  on  board  the  captured  vessel  being  ad- 
mitted, prima  fade^  without  other  proof  of  their  genuineness  than 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  there  found  and  the  verification  of 

in  which  the  owners  and  crew  of  the  capturing  yessel  are  entitled,  the  testimony  which 
will  decide  this  question  most  be  searched  for,  not  amonff  the  papers  of  the  prize 
vessel,  or  the  depositions  of  her  crew,  but  elsewhere,  and  liberty  must  therefore  be 
given  to  adduce  tnis  testimony.  The  case  of  a  joint  capture  has  been  mentioned,  and 
we  think,  correctly,  as  an  analogous  case.  Where  several  cruisers  claim  a  share  of  the 
prize,  extrinsic  testimony  is  a£nitted  to  establish  their  rights.  They  are  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  confined  to  the  testimony  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  crew. 
And  yet  tiie  standing  interrogatories  are,  in  some  degree,  adapted  to  this  case.  Each 
individual  of  the  crew  is  always  asked  whether,  at  the  time  of  capture,  any  other  vessel 
was  in  sight.  Notwithstanding  this  the  claimants  to  a  joint  interest  in  the  prize  are 
always  permitted  to  adduce  testimony  drawn  from  other  sources  to  establish  their 
claim.  The  case  before  the  court  is  one  of  much  greater  strength.  The  captors  are 
chaiged  with  direct  and  positive  fraud,  which  is  to  strip  them  of  rights  claimed  under 
their  commissions.  Even  if  exculpatory  testimony  could  be  expected  from  the  prize 
crew,  the  interrogatories  are  not  calculated  to  draw  it  from  them.  Of  course,  it  wiU 
rarely  happen  tha^  testimony  taken  for  tiie  sole  purpose  of  deciding  the  question 
whetiier  we  captured  vessel  ought  to  be  condemnea  or  restored,  should  furnish  suffi- 
cient lights  for  determining  whether  the  capture  has  been  h<mafidlA  or  collusive.  If 
drcnmstances  of  doubtful  appearance  occur,  justice  requires  that  an  opportunity  to 
explain  those  circumstances  snould  be  given ;  and  that  traud  should  never  be  fixed  on 
an  individual  until  he  has  been  allowed  to  dear  himself  from  the  imputation,  if  in  his 
power. 

"Under  these  impressions,  the  case  must  be  a  strong  one;  indeed,  the  coUudve- 
ness  of  the  capture  must  be  almost  confessed,  before  the  court  could  think  a  refusal 
to  sllow  other  proof  than  is  fnmidied  by  the  captured  vessel  justifiable : "  1  Wheat. 
40iMll. 

^  2  C.  Rob.  295,  n.  (a).  |If  a  witness  has  been  mided,  he  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  be  aUowed  to  give  additional  testimony,  after  his  ciepodtion  has  been 
oompleted  and  submitted  to  3ie  court :  The  Peterhofl;  BL  Pr.  Gas.  845.  | 

*  2  Browne,  Civ.  9t  Adm.  Law,  p.  446 ;  Jacobsen's  Sea  Laws,  p.  405. 
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them  by  the  znMter  of  the  ship;^  while  the  proof  ol  othef  papers 
is  governed  bj  the  other  rulee  above  referred  to* 

§  462*  ThUm  prereA  oaly  tty  BUI  of  Bele^  II  is  of  course  ex- 
pected that  every  ship  has  on  board  the  proper  OMl  unud  dacu^ 
mefits^  showing  her  fuManal  9haraet0r  and  dwurMp^  and  the 
innoceni  nature  ^  her  emplo^meni  ;  aad  that  these  are  carefnlly 
preserved  and  readily  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  captonu 
These  doeutnents  have  been  described  in  eonsidering  the  docomen^ 
tary  evidence  in  instance  causes.^  Bat  the  proof  of  title,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is  required  with  more  strictness  in  prise  pro* 
ceedings  than  in  others ;  and  hence  the  legal  title  of  the  ship  can 
be  asserted  in  the  prise  court  only  as  to  those  persons  to  whom 
it  is  eonveyed  by  the  bill  qf  sale^  irrsspeetive  of  any  equitable  in^^ 
terest  claimed  by  others ;  the  court  looking  aingly  to  the  bill  of 
sale,  the  document  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  decisive 
of  the  ownership.  If,  by  this  document,  the  vessel  stands  as 
enemy's  property^  it  ii  condemned  as  such,  leaving  equitable 
interests^  if  any  exist,  to  other  jurisdictions.^  And  so  impor*^ 
tant  is  the  production  of  this  document  deemed,  that  its  absence 
alone,  according  t6  the  constant  habits  of  the  admiralty  courti 
founds  a  demand  on  the  party  for  further  proof.^ 

§  45S«  Title }  SuspidoHS  otronnistuioee.^  The  grand  circumstan* 
ces,  which,  as  Dr.  Browne  observed,*  if  proved,  go  strongly  to  con- 
demn the  ship,  or  at  least  to  excite  strong  suspicion,  relate  chiefly 
to  this  documentary  evidence.  Among  these  are  said  to  be, — 
the  t&ant  of  complete  and  proper  papers  i  the  carrying  oifaUe  or 
oel&rahle  papers;  the  throwing  overboard  of  papers;' i^rsvama* 
tion  of  the  master  and  officers  in  their  testimony  in  preparatario  ; 
epoliation  of  papers ;  the  inabilitjf  of  the  master  to  give  an  account 
of  the  ownership ;  the  master's  own  domicile  and  national  charac- 
ter ;  his  conduct  J  and  that  of  the  vessel ;  the  time  when  the  papers 

^  The  Juno,  2  C.  t(ob.  132.  PA  paper  prepared  by  the  oommanding  aflleer»  stating 
the  eirGQinetaDcee  mader  which  the  oaptare  was  made,  and  inserted  l^  him  in  the  loa 
of  the  prize,  eaanot  he  aonsidered  at  the  hearing  m  j^r^nUerio/  the  NewfovndlanC 
80  F.  OO."] 

1  Supra,  §§  417-482. 

<  The  San  Jos4  Indiana,  3  QtJX.  384.  And  see  The  8istei%  6  a  Bob.  15&|  The 
YigilaDtia,  1  id.  li 

»  The  Welvaart,  1  C.  Rob.  132. 

1  CS«e  The  Olinde  llodrigues,  174  IT.  6.  SlO.] 

*  2  Browne,  Civ.  k  Adm.  L.  p.  461. 

>  CThe  Olinde  Rodrignes,  174  U.  8.  610.1  |So  is  tiie  refasal  to  permit  the  papers 
to  be  taken  on  boafd  a  belligerent  TSMel  lor  ejumination:  The  reterhoflL  BL  Pr. 
Cas.  463.1 
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were  drawn  and  exeented,  and  whether  before  or  after  Ae  exist- 
ence of  the  war.^  It  has  already  been  eeea^  that  the  pre- 
eumption  from  the  ipoliatum  of  papers  ariaea  more  readilj  in  the 
admiraltj  courts  tiian  in  oilier  tribunala,  and  is  administered  with 
greater  stringency  and  freedom;  but  in  prize  causes  this  strin- 
gencj  is  exhibited  with  more  vigilance  and  foroe  titaii  in  tibose  on 
the  instance  side  ot  the  ooiirt.  Neutral  masters  are  held  to  be  not 
at  liberty  to  destroy  papers ;  and  if  tbqr  do  so,  the  explanation 
that  Hi&y  were  mere  priyate  letters  will  not  be  receiTed.*  The  act 
alone  was  ground  of  condemnation,  by  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
this  rale  is  said  to  be  administered  in  Uie  French  and  other  conti- 
nental eonrts,  to  the  extent  of  the  principle ;  but  in  the  British 
prise  courts  the  rule  is  modified  to  this  extent,  that  if  all  other 
circumstances  are  clear,  this  alone  shall  not  be  damnatory,  if  sat- 
isfactorily accounted  for ;  as,  for  example,  if  it  were  done  by  a 
person  wiib  intent  to  promote  private  interests  of  his  own  J  A 
similar  modification  of  the  rule,  in  principle,  is  admitted  in  the 
United  States.^ 

§  454.  8.  Competency  of  Proof.  It  has  already  been  stated,  in 
regard  to  witnesses  in  tiie  instance  court,^  that  the  objection  of 
their  compet^dcy,  on  the  score  of  interest,  was  generally  held 
valid,  as  it  is  at  common  law«  But  in  the  prize  court,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subjecte  in  judgment,  it  is  oId^ous  that  this  rule 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to  many  and  large  exceptions.  The 
practice  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England  prior  to  the 
recent  stetuto  on  this  subject  seems  not  to  have  been  perfectly 
uniform,  though  apparentiy  inclining  against  allowing  the  objee* 
tion  of  interest  to  prevail  upon  the  question  of  capture.'  But  in 
the  United  Stetes  it  has  been  clearly  held,  that  the  comm<m-law 
as  to  competency  is  not  applicable  to  prize  proceedings ; 


^  f The  facts  that  the  vessel  is  off  her  coarse,  and  that  her  loff-hook  cannot  be  found, 
fuw  s^spicioia  cjxeamstanoei :  The  Joseph  H.  Toons,  Bl.  Pr.  Gas,  228.  So,  that  oar- 
tain  parts  of  the  carao  are  not  on  the  manifest :  The  Peterhoff,  ib.  468  ;  and  the  ab- 
•SBoe  of  a  bill  of  lading,  or  manifest,  or  charter-party,  or  inyoioe :  The  Ella  Warley, 
ib.  288 ;  The  Stephen  Hart,  ib.  887 ;  The  Spnngbok»  ib.  48i, }  ^Loitering  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  blockaded  port  after  being  warned  away  is  snfficient  evidence  of  guilty 
intent  to  condemn  the  vessel :  The  Veidbundlaiid,  89  F.  510.1 

*  Supra,  i  408 ;  ]The  Bermuda,  8  Wall  (U.  S.)  (^14 ;  The  Mersey,  Bl.  Pr.  Gas.  187.  | 

*  The  Two  Brothers,  1  C.  Rob.  188. 

"  7  The  Hendrick  and  Alida,  Hay  St  Mar.  106 ;  The  Hunter,  1  Dods.  480.  And  see 
The  Marift  Msgdalana,  Hay  a  Mac  847;  The  Bking  Sun,  2  C.  Bob.  104. 

>  The  Pizarro,  2  Wheat.  227. 

^  Supra^  {  414. 

s  The  Maria,  1  C.  Bob.  840,  858  ;  The  Drie  Qebnedsn,  6  id.  889,  n.  (a) ;  The 
Galen,  2  Dods.  21 ;  The  Catherine  of  Dover,  2  Hagg.  145. 
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and  that  in  prize  courts,  no  person  is  incompetent  as  a  witness 
merely  on  the  ground  of  interest ;  but  the  testimony  of  every 
witness  is  admissible,  subject  to  all  exceptions  as  to  its  credibil- 
ity ;  and  accordingly,  upon  an  order  for  further  proof,  where  the 
benefit  of  it  is  allowed  to  the  captors,  their  attestations  have  been 
held  clearly  admissible.^  The  testimony  of  the  master,  officers, 
and  crew  of  the  captured  ship  is  also  admissible,  in  all  stages  of 
the  cause,  on  the  same  principle.  But  where  a  neutral  ship  was 
captured  for  a  breach  of  blockade,  and  a  question  arises  from  the 
destination  of  the  ship,  though  in  other  cases  the  court  is  dis- 
posed to  give  great  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the  master  and 
mate,  their  testimony,  in  this  case,  will  not  be  deemed  entitled  to 
any  advantageous  preference.  For,  if  there  was  a  fraudulent 
design  to  evade  the  blockade,  the  master,  and  probab^  the  mate 
also,  as  his  accomplice,  must  have  been  the  principal  agents ;  and 
therefore,  where  they  speak  of  the  situation  of  the  vessel,  their 
testimony  must  be  outweighed  by  that  of  the  common  seaman, 
unless  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  these  have  been  debauched 
by  the  captors.^ 

§  455.   Allan  Bnemy  generaUy  not  admlBsible  as  a  'Witness.     It 

is,  however,  contrary  to  the  practice,  of  the  prize  court,  to  send  a 
commission  to  take  evidence  in  an  enemy's  country ;  ^  not  that 
an  alien  enemy  is  in  all  cases  and  universally  disabled  as  a  wit- 
ness, but  that  the  cases  of  exception  are  few.  Thus,  an  Ameri- 
can resident  in  France  during  a  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  therefore  subject,  in  England,  to  all  the  disabilities 
of  a  French  merchant  as  to  the  power  of  becoming  a  claimant  in 
a  prize  proceeding,  was  nevertheless  deemed  not  incompetent  as 
a  witness,  on  that  account.^ 

§  456.  Offlolal  Declarations  of  Foreign  States.^  The  cffieiai  decla- 
rations of  a  foreign  State  are  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  admissible 
in  evidence.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  demand  for  salvage  on  an 
American  vessel,  recaptured  from  a  Spanish  cruiser,  which  had 
taken  her  as  prize  on  the  ground  that  she  was  bound  to  Malta, 
then  a  belligerent  port,  with  a  cargo  of  provisions  and  naval 
stores,  a  document  under  the  seal  and  sign-manual  of  the  Presi- 

s  The  Anne,  8  Wheat  485,  444.    And  see  The  Giotiua^  9  Cnnch  868. 

«  The  Jamea  Cook,  1  £dw.  Adm.  261. 

1  The  MagnoB,  1  G.  Bob.  85;  The  Diana,  2  GaU.  07. 

s  The  Falcon,  6  C.  Boh.  197. 

^  CSee  YoL  I.  {{  491,  492. j 
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dent  of  the  United  States,  declaring  that  the  cargo  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  and  destined  for  the  supply  of  its 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  Vas  held  admissible  in  proof  of 
that  fact.  The  learned  judge  on  that  occasion  observed,  that 
great  respect  is  due  to  the  declaration  of  the  government  of  a 
State;  not  to  the  extent,  which  has  sometimes  been  contended 
for,  that  the  convoy  of  a  vessel  of  the  State,  or  public  certificates 
that  the  goods  on  board  are  the  property  of  its  subjects,  should 
at  once  be  received  as  sufficient  to  establish  that  fact,  and  to 

*  supersede  all  further  inquiry ;  because  it  is  very  possible  for 
governments  to  be  imposed  on  with  regard  to  facts  of  that  nature, 
which  they  can  take  only  on  the  representation  of  interested  in- 
dividuals. But  when  there  is  an  averment  like  this,  relative  to 
their  aum  immediate  aetSj  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  comity  and 
respect  due  to  the  declarations  of  an  independent  State,  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  an  assertion  which  could  not  have  been  made  but 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  fact.^ 

§  457.  4.  Mode  of  taking  Testimoziy.  We  have  seen  that  the 
preparatory  examinations,  in  prize  causes,  are  ordinarily  taken 
before  the  commissioners  of  prize,  upon  the  standing  interroga- 
tories, and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  before  the  judge.    Other 

.  testimony  is  taken  in  the  mode  usual  in  other  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction,  which  has  been  sufficiently  stated. 
But  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  all  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  where  new  evidence  may  be 
admissible,  the  testimony  of  witnesses  must  be  taken  under  a 
commission,  issued  from  that  court,  or  from  any  circuit  court 
under  the  direction  of  a  judge  thereof,  upon  interrogatories  and 
cross-interrogatories  duly  filed ;  but  the  rule  does  not  prevent  any 
party  from  giving  oral  testimony  in  open  court,  in  cases  where  by 
law  it  is  admissible.^  No  other  seal  is  necessary  to  be  affixed  by 
the  commissioners  to  their  return,  than  the  seal  to  the  envelope.^ 
§  458.  5.  Presumptions.^  In  prize  courts  there  are  certain  pre- 
sumptions which  legally  affect  t^e  parties,  and  are  considered  of 

*  The  Hnntrefls,  6  G.  Rob.  110.  ]The  Preridenf  r  proclamation  of  blockade  is  con- 
dnuTe  eyidenoe  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war :  Prize  Gases,  2  Black  (U.  S.)  636.  | 

1  Rnles  of  the  Supieme  Goart,  Reg.  27 ;  The  London  Packet,  2  Wheat  871. 

s  Grant  v,  Naylor,  4  Oranch  228 ;  Dnnl.  Adm.  Pract  265. 

^  rrhere  is  no  presmnption  that  a  nentral  has  notice  of  the  existence  of  a  blockade ; 
nor  obes  the  mere  fact  uiat  a  vessel  on  her  reffnlar  route  touches  at  a  port  where 
notice  of  tiie  biookade  might  haye  been  reoeirea  by  cable,  create  such  presumption, 
where  there  is  no  proof,  and  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  news  of  the  blockade 
had  been  cabled  to  such  port:  The  Olinde  Rodrigues,  89  F.  106.] 
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general  applieation,  and  which  therefore  deserve  particiilar  notioe 
in  this  place.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  national  character  of  the  ship,  and  the  domicile  and 
nationality  of  the  master  and  claimants. 

§  459.  Title ;  Own«n]iip ;  PreMmipttozi.  In  regard  to  the  tide 
and  atpnersMp,  possession  is  presumptive  evidence  of  property,  and 
therefore  justifies  the  capture  of  fdiips  and  cargoes  found  in  the 
enemy's  possession,  though  it  may  not  always  furnish  sufficient 
ground  for  condemnation.^  If,  upon  further  proof  allowed  to  the 
claimant,  there  is  still  a  defect  of  evidence  to  show  the  neutral 
character  of  the  property,  it  will  be  presumed  to  belong  to  the 
enemy.'  Ooods  found  in  an  enemy's  ship,  are  presumed  to  be 
enemy's  property,  unless  a  distinct  neutral  character  and  docu- 
mentary proof  accompany  them.*  Where  a  ship  has  been  cap- 
tured and  carried  into  an  enemy's  port,  and  is  afterwards  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  neutral,  the  presumption  is,  that  there  has 
been  a  regular  condemnation,  and  tlie  proof  of  the  contrary  rests 
on  the  claimant  against  the  neutral  possessor.*  Ships  are  pre- 
sumed to  belong  to  the  country  under  whose  flag  and  pass  they 
navigate ;  and  this,  although  purchased  by  a  neutral,  if  they  are 
habitually  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  enemy's  country ;  even 
though  there  be  no  seaport  in  the  territory  of  Uie  neutraL^  This 
circumstance  is  held  conclusive  upon  their  character,  against  tiie 
claimant ;  he  being  not  at  liberty  to  deny  the  character  which 
he  has  worn  for  his  own  benefit  and  upon  the  credit  of  his  own 
oath  or  solemn  declaration.  But  it  is  not  conclusive  against 
others ;  for  these  are  still  at  liberty  to  show  that  the  documen- 
tary and  apparent  character  of   tiie  ship  was  fictitious,  and 

1  The  Resolution,  2  Dall.  19,  22.  [See  Prize  Cases,  2  Black  (U.  S.)  686.f  [The 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  claimant  to  show  that  the  enemy's  property  is  within  the 
exception  of  a  proclamation,  and  that  cargo  shipped  In  an  enemy's  vessel  by  nentnls 
to  parties  in  the  enemy's  country  is  neutral  property.  But  caigo  shipped  from  the 
captor's  oountry  to  a  neutral  port  in  an  enemy  s  vessel  is  presnmptivnly  neulnl :  The 
Buena  Ventura,  87  F.  927.1  «r-         r       ^ 

«  Wheat,  on  Captures,  App.  p.  812 ;  The  Magnus,  1  C.  Rob.  81,  86  ;  IThe  Jenny. 
5  Wall.  (U.S.)  877.1  »       »i  J» 

•  2  Wheat.  App.  p.  24.  {Where  a  vessel  was  captured,  on  an  illegal  voyage  from  an 
enemy's  port,  and  her  papers  were  all  destroyed  before  the  capture,  so  that  her  national 
character  did  not  distinctly  appear,  and  the  master,  who  was  a  British  anlgect  and  the 
only  claimant,  claimed  a  sum  of  money  which  was  found  on  board,  and  his  statements 
made  in  his  depositions  were  inconsistent,  it  was  held  that  her  charaoter  as  a  neutral 
was  not  made  out,  and  that  the  money  was  forfeited :  The  Wando,  1  Low.  18.  The  Ull  of 
lading  is  weak  evidence  of  owneidup  of  caigo :  The  Sally  Magee,  8  Wall.  (U.  &)  i61.| 

«  The  Countess  of  Lauderdale,  4  C.  Rob.  288 ;  2  Wheat  App.  p.  85. 

*  The  Yigilantia,  1  C.  Rob.  1,  16;  The  Vrow  Anna  n«f^«tri«>  5  i^  1^  ijq. 
2  Wheat  App.  p.  28. 
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assnmed  for  porposeB  of  deception.*  So^  tixe  produce  of  an 
enemy's  colony  is  conclanvely  presumed  to  be  enemy's  property, 
so  far  as  the  qnestion  of  prize  is  concerned,  vbatever  the  local 
residence  of  the  true  owner  of  the  soil  may  be ;  and  accordingly, 
the  claim  of  a  neutral  Qerman  to  the  produce  of  a  plantation 
descended  to  him  in  a  belligerent  Dutch  colony  was  rejected.^ 
§  460.  Joint  Capture ;  Famnuaptton.  In  questions  of  Joint  cap^ 
tuTBy  also,  there  is  an  important  presumption  in  prize  law,  in 
favor  of  public  ships  of  war;  it  being  geaierally  and  with  few 
exceptions  presumed  that  all  such  ships  actually  in  tight  were 
assisting  in  the  capture,  and  therefore  are  entitled  to  a  share  in 
the  prize.'  And  the  benefit  of  this  presumption  is  extended  to 
all  ships  associated  together  by  public  authority;  as,  for  example, 
in  a  blockading  squadron;  though  tiiey  were  not  aU  in  actual 
sight  at  the  moment  of  the  capture.'  But  in  tiie  case  of  a  daim 
of  joint  capture  by  a  private  vessel,  this  presumption  is  not 
admitted ;  but  the  claimant  must  prove  actual  intimidation,  or 
actual  or  constructive  material  assistance.^  The  reason  of  this 
distinction  is,  that  public  ships  are  under  a  constant  obligation  to 
attack  the  enemy  and  capture  his  ships  wherever  seen ;  and  it  is 
presumed  that  the  performance  of  this  duty  is  always  intended ; 
but  privateers  are  under  no  such  obligation,  their  commissions 
being  taken  for  mere  purposes  of  private  gain  by  plunder,  which 
they  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  or  not,  at  their  pleasure.  And  in 
regard  to  public  ships  in  sight,  the  presumption  may  be  repelled 
by  proof  that  the  ship,  claiming  as  joint  captor,  had  discontinued 
the  chase,  and  changed  her  course,  in  a  directum  inconsistent 
with  any  intent  to  capture ;  or  by  proof  of  other  circumstances 
plainly  and  openly  inconsistent  with  such  design.* 

*  The  Fortana,  1  Dods.  87 ;  The  Success,  ib.  181 ;  2  Wheat.  Appu  t>.  80.  fOr  that 
the  transfer,  imder  which  the  i^parent  ownership  is  in  tiie  eDemy,  was  merelj  eolomble  : 
The  Ocean  Bride,  88  Eng.  Law  A  Eq.  676.  In  ease  of  an  aUsffed  sale  to  a  neutral  just 
before  the  war,  the  court  will  require  fhll  proof  of  the  sale,  TaTuey  pries,  and  payment : 
The  Ernst  Merck,  ib.  694.    See  also  The  Soglaizie,  ih.  587.} 

T  The  Phoenix,  5  C.  Bob.  20  ;  The  Yrow  Anna  Catharina,  IK  164, 170;  Boyle  «• 
Bentson,  9  Cnindd  191. 

^  The  Dordrecht,  20.  Bob.  (»,  64;  The  Robert,  Sid.  194. 

s  The  FormgheidC  8  a  BoK  811, 816;  La  Flore,  5  id.  869  ;  2  Wheat  App.  p.  60. 

*  {The  same  rule  applies  to  revenue  cutters  as  to  privateers :  The  Bellona,  Edw.  68.} 

*  See  2  Wheat  App.  pp.  60-67,  where  this  subject  is  treated  more  fuller,  and  the 
eases  are  dted.  jIn  The  Sefana,  1  Low.  80,  this  piindple  of  Isw  is  ably  discussed  by 
Lowell,  J.  The  racts  were  these.  The  ease  arose  oat  of  the  action  of  August,  1864, 
in  the  Bay  of  Mobile.  After  the  ships  under  the  immediate  command  of  Admiral 
Farra|;nt  had  passed  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines,  Hi^  had  an  enaagement  with  the  rebel 
xam  Tennessee,  and  captmnd  her,  and  afterwards  the  Selma  and  odlier  Teasels.     These 
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§  461.  Bnamy ;  PrMtimptlon.  As  to  the  qnestion,  who  are  to  he 
considered  enemies  or  not^  the  presumption  is,  that  everj  person 
belongs  to  the  country  in  which  he  has  a  domicile,  whatever  may  be 
the  country  of  his  nativity  or  of  his  adoption.^  And  the  masters 
and  crews  of  ships  are  deemed  to  possess  the  national  character 
of  the  ships  to  which  they  belong,  during  the  time  of  their  employ- 
ment.^ A  neutral  consul,  resident  and  trading  in  a  belligerent 
country,  will  be  presumed  and  taken,  as  to  his  mercantile  charac- 
ter, to  be  a  belligerent  of  that  country.'  Although  a  person  goes 
into  a  belligerent  country  originally  for  a  temporary  and  special 
purpose  only,  yet  if  he  continues  there  during  a  substantial  part 
of  the  war,  and  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  disengage  himself, 
contributing,  by  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other  means,  to  the 
strength  of  that. country,  the  original  and  special  purpose  of  his 
coming  will  not  suffice  to  repel  the  presumption  of  his  hostile 
character.^ 

latter  yeaselB  were  the  salject  of  the  proceedings  in  this  case.  Three  vessels  of  the 
Federal  Squadron,  which  were  not  adapted  to  passins  the  batteries,  were  stationed, 
some  of  them  near  the  main  channel  and  others  in  Mississippi  Sound,  about  twenty 
miles  distant  by  water  from  that  entrance,  but  much  nearer  the  bay  by  way  of  Grant's 
Pass,  had  that  passsge  been  open;  but  it  had  been  wholly  obstructed  by  barriers 
put  there  by  the  Confederate  army.  The  duties  of  these  two  squadrons  of  vessels  were 
to  aid  the  troops  in  landing  and  besieging  the  forts,  and  to  pursue  any  hostile  vessel 
that  might  approach  their  stations  from  without  or  within  the  bay ;  and  the  first 
squadron  was  iMsides  to  assist  any  of  the  Federal  yesseLs  that  might  faU  to  pass  the 
batteries,  and  put  back  in  distress.  The  question  which  arose  upon  this  state  of  facts 
was  whether  both  or  either  of  these  divisions  stationed  outside  the  bay  were  entitled  to 
share  in  the  captures  above  mentioned.  Lowell,  J.,  after  reviewinff  the  English 
authorities,  and  stating  the  English  law  substantially  as  it  is  given  by  Aof.  Qreemea^ 
holds  that  the  true  construction  of  the  prize  acts  of  tiie  IJnited  States  is  difierent  from 
the  English  and  does  not  include  such  constructive  captors ;  but  that  neither  a  whole 
fleet  engaged  in  the  closest  association  known  to  the  English  law,  that  of  an  authorized 
blockade,  nor  such  parts  of  that  fleet  as  may  by  orders,  seneral  or  special,  pre  chase  to 
a  vessel  violating  the  blockade,  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  oonstmetive  captore ; 
but  only  those  which  fulfil  the  statute  definition  by  being  within  signsl  distance  of  the 
actual  captor,  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  and  by  statute,  1864,  c  174,  §  10,  ^'  under 
cireumstances  and  in  such  condition  as  to  be  able  to  render  effective  aid  if  required." 
Cf.  The  Cherokee,  2  Spra^e  286. 

The  limit  of  '*  signal  distance  "  in  such  cases  varies  with  the  dreumstanoes  of  the 
case,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  etc  It  must  be,  in  any  case,  a  distance  within 
which  a  signal  might  in  that  particular  case  be  seen  if  given.  Under  ordinary  cireum- 
stances, the  distance  at  which  the  day  signals  can  be  raidhas  been  held  to  be  six  miles : 
The  B.  E.  Lee,  1  Low.  86.J 

1  The  Indian  Chief;  8  C.  Rob.  12,  22;  The  President,  5  id.  278 ;  The  Ann  Green, 

1  GalL  274  ;  The  Venus,  8  Cranch  258.    See  2  Wheat.  App,  27. 

*  The  Embden,  1  C.  JU>b.  16 ;  The  Endraught,  ib.  22 ;  The  Bemon,  ib.  102 ; 

2  Wheat  App.  p.  28. 

>  The  Indian  Chief,  8  C.  Rob.  22. 

*  The  Harmonv,  2  C.  Bob.  822.  The  subject  of  belligerent  character  arising  from 
mercantile  domicile  is  further  pursned  in  2  Wiieat  App.  pp.  27-29.  ]Personid  hos- 
tility of  the  ownen  of  property  is  not  essential.  It  is  enoush  if  it  appear  that  the 
propertv  has  been  in  such  relation  to  the  enemy  that  a  court  of  prize  may  deal  with  it 
as  if  it  belonged  to  the  enemy :  The  Amy  Warwick,  2  Sprsgue  148.    A  traitor  or  rebel 
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may  also  be  an  enemy,  notwithstanding  he  owes  allegiance :  ibid.;  The  Lilla,  ib.  177. 
See  also  The  Gray  Jacket,  6  Wall.  (U.  8.)  842 ;  The  William  Bagaley,  ib.  877  ;  The 
Pearl,  ib.  574 ;  The  Sea  Lion,  ib.  680 ;  The  Springbok,  ib.  1 ;  The  Peterhoff,  ib.  28.  [ 
[When  a  yeasel  is  chartered  by  a  neatral  owner  to  an  enemy  sabject  with  foU  power 
to  control  her  yoyages  and  engage  in  illicit  trade,  she  Ib  to  be  treated,  when  found  try- 
ing to  break  a  bloclude,  as  enemy's  property:  The  Adola^  89  P.  851.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FUBTHEB    PBOOF.^ 

§  462.  Thb  cause  having  been  heard,  upon  the  ship's  papers 
and  the  preparatory  examinations,  if  upon  such  hearing  it  still 
appears  doubtful,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  allow 
or  require  further  proof,  either  from  the  claimants  alone,  or 
equally  from  them  and  the  captors.^  In  some  cases  it  is  re- 
quired by  the  court,  for  its  own  relief  from  doubt ;  in  others,  it  is 
allowed  to  the  party,  to  relieve  his  case  from  suspicion;  and 
it  may  be  restricted  to  specific  objects  of  inquiry.  It  may  be 
ordered  upon  affidavits  and  other  papers,  introduced  without  any 
formal  allegations,  which  is  the  more  modem  and  usual  mode, 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  convenience;  or  it  may  be  ordered 
upon  plea  and  proofs  according  to  the  more  ancient  course ;  in 
which  case  the  cause  is  opened  to  both  parties,  de  novo^  upon 
new  and  distinct  allegations.^  Plea  and  proof  has  been  termed 
<<  an  awakening  thing ; "  admonishing  parties  of  the  difficulties 
of  their  situation,  and  calling  for  all  the  proof  which  their  case 
can  supply.^  When  further  proof  is  allowed  to  the  claimants,  in 
the  ordinary  mode,  the  captors  are  not  permitted  to  contradict, 
by  affidavits,  the  testimony  brought  in ;  counter-proof  on  the  part 
of  the  captors  being  admissible  only  under  the  special  direction  of 
the  court.* 

§  468.  By  Order  of  Court.  Further  proof  may  be  ordered  hy  the 
court  it8e(fy  upon  any  doubt  arising  from  any  quarter ;  whether 
the  doubt  arises  solely  from  the  evidence  already  in  the  cause,  or 

1  See  on  this  sabjeot,  1  Wheat  App.  Note  I.;  2  Wheat  App.  Kote  II. 

«  ]The  SaUy  Magee,  8  WalL  (U.  S.)  452  ;  The  Sarah  Starr,  BL  Pr.  Cas.  60  ;  The 
Thomas  Watson,  ib.  120 ;  The  Sarah,  ib.  128.  |  Farther  proof  is  not  pecoliar  to  prize 
causes.  The  court  wiU  order  it  on  the  instance  side,  in  a  revenue  cause,  whero  the  evi- 
dence is  so  contradictory  or  ambiguous  as  to  render  a  decision  difficult :  The  Samuel, 
1  Wheat  9. 

>  The  Minenra,  1  W.  Bob.  160. 

*  The  Magnus,  1  C.  Rob.  88.  And  see  2  Browne,  Civ.  &  Adm.  L.  p.  458 ;  The 
Adriana,  1  C.  Rob.  313  ;  The  Sally,  1  GaU.  408. 

*  The  Adriana,  1  C.  Rob.  818. 
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is  rftised  by  cireunuitaiices  extrinsic  to  that  evidence.  But  this 
is  rarely  done  upon  the  latter  ground,  unless  there  is  also  some- 
thing in  the  original  evidenoe  which  suggests  further  inquiry. 
Thus,  where  a  Tessel  was  stopped  and  searched  by  a  ship  of 
war,  and  a  letter,  disclosing  the  hostile  character  of  the  vessel, 
was  found  on  board  and  was  transmitted  by  the  searching  officer, 
officially,  to  the  king's  proctor,  after  which  the  vessel,  being  per* 
mitted  to  proceed,  was  captured  and  sent  in  by  another  cruiser ; 
this  letter,  under  the  circumstances,  was  allowed  to  be  intro* 
duced  on  further  proof.^  Where  the  case  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
not  liable  to  any  just  suspicion,  upon  the  original  evidence,  the 
court  is  not  disposed  to  favor  the  introduction  of  extraneous  mat* 
ter,  or  to  permit  the  captors  to  enter  upon  further  inquiries.^ 
And  where  further  proof  is  ordered  by  the  court  expressly  with 
respect  to  the  property  and  destination  of  the  ship  on  the  return 
Voyage,  and  it  is  accordingly  furnished  by  the  claimants,  the  cap- 
tors will  not  be  permitted  to  argue  for  a  condemnation  on  a  new 
ground  disclosed  by  the  further  proof,  but  the  court  will  confine 
all  objections  to  the  points  already  designated  for  further  investi* 
gation.^ 

§  464.  At  Raquest  of  Claimant.^  In  cases  of  reasonable  doubt, 
the  court  will  admU  the  claimaiU  to  further  proofs  where  his 
conduct  appears  fair,  and  is  not  tainted  with  illegality.^  It  is 
the  privilege  of  honest  ignorance,  or  honest  negligence,  to  neu* 
trals  who  have  not  violated  the  law  of  neutrality ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, for  the  absence  of  a  bill  of  sde  of  a  ship  purchased  in  the 
enemy's  country.^  So,  where  the  bill  ol  lading  is  unaccompanied 
by  any  invoioe  or  letter  of  advice,  the  neutral  claimaiit  may  be 
admitted  to  further  proof,  even  though  the  ship  and  the  residue 
of  the  cargo  were  belligerent,  and  the  master  had  thrown  papers 
overboard.^    Further  proof  will  also  be  allowed  to  the  claimant, 

A  The  Romeo,  0  0.  Rob.  861.  Bat  in  »  prior  ceie,  en  appUoaikm  nearly  aimilar* 
was  nfiued.  The  Sarah,  8  id.  880;  aiupra,  |  448.  And  see  The  liverpool  Paoket» 
1  Gall.  026 ;  The  BoUinea  end  Janstoff,  2  id.  78,  82. 

s  Ibid.;  The  Alexander,  1  Gall.  682. 

«  The  Lydiahead,  2  Aotan  188.  {Xn  The  NeUie  (BL  Pr.  Oss.  667),  the  esse  was 
ordered  to  stand  for  fturl^  proof  though  no  witnesses  were  sent  with  the  prize,  and  no 
reason  oiyen  for  the  tsilors,  and  thsre  was  no  evidence  either  that  the  blockade  was 
Tiolatea  or  the  captnred  property  was  enemy  property.  | 

^  rrhe  claimant  cannot  more  for  the  diaonaiige  of  tne  ship  on  the  ground  that  the 
oaptors  eyidenee  is  insofficient  to  hold  it,  and  at  the  same  time  reeerve  the  right  to 
adduce  farther  proof  if  hu  motion  is  denied  :  The  OUnds  Bodrigues,  174  U.  a  610*3 

*  The  Bothnea  and  Janstoff,  2  Gall.  82. 

s  The  Welvaart^  1  0.  Bob.  128, 124. 

4  The  Friendschaft,  8  Wheat  14,  48. 
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where  the  captors  have  been  giulty  of  irregularity,  in  not  bring- 
ing in  the  papers,  or  the  master  of  the  captured  ship.^  Bnt 
where  further  proof  is  allowed  the  claimant,  proof  by  his  own 
affidavit  is  indispensably  necessary,  as  to  his  proprietary  interest, 
and  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction;  and  the 
absence  of  such  proof  and  explanation  always  leads  to  consider- 
able doubt^  If ,  upon  an  order  for  further  proof,  the  party  dis- 
obeys or  neglects  to  comply  with  its  injunctions,  such  disobedience 
or  neglect  will  generally  be  fatal  to  his  claim  J 

§  465.  At  Reqaect  of  Captors.  In  alhunng fwrthcr  proof  to  cap* 
tors  J  the  court  is  more  reluctant,  and  sparing  in  its  indulgence ; 
rarely  allowing  it  when  the  transaction  appears  unsuspicious 
upon  the  preparatory  testimony;  and  never,  unless  strong  cir- 
cumstances or  obvious  equity  require  it.  And  in  such  cases  it  is 
admissible  only  under  the  special  direction  of  the  court;  which 
can  never  be  obtained  where  the  captors  have  been  guilty  of 
gross  misconduct,  gross  ill-faith,  or  gross  negligence,  the  attend- 
ant of  fraud ;  or  where  the  case  does  not  admit  of  a  fair  explana- 
tion on  their  side ;  for  the  court  will  not  trust  with  an  order  for 
further  proof  those  who  have  thus  shown  that  they  mean  to 
abuse  it.^ 

§  466.  Where  Claimant  la  gnUty  of  Neglect.  An  order  for  fur- 
ther proof  will  also  be  r^tcsed  to  the  claimant^  where  he  has  been 
guilty  of  culpable  neglect,  or  of  bad  faith,  or  other  misconduct, 
justly  forfeiting  his  title  to  this  indulgence  from  the  court^ 
Thus,  it  has  been  refused  to  the  shippers  in  a  hostile  ship,  who 
had  neglected  to  put  on  board  any  documentary  evidence  of  the 
neutral  character  of  the  shipment.'.  So,  where  a  neutral  had 

•  The  London  Packet,  1  Mason  14. 

•  The  Venus,  6  Wheat  127 ;  U  Neieyda,  8  id.  108,  171. 

7  La  Nere^da,  tupra,  {The  claimant  will  not  be  allowed,  npon  further  proof,  to 
contradict  his  own  testimony,  in  the  preparatory  examination,  as  to  domicile  or 
national  character :  £1  Telegrafo,  1  Newb.  888  ;  [The  Adula,  89  F.  851.3  The  ctotm- 
ant  m&j  move  for  the  order,  and  show  the  grounds  of  the  application  by  affidavit,  or 
otherwise,  at  any  time  before  the  final  decree  is  rendered  ;  and  such  an  order  may  also 
be  made  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  making  of  it  anywhere  is 
•controlled  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  It  is  made  with  great  caution,  because 
of  the  temptation  it  holds  out  to  fraud  and  peijury.  It  is  made  only  when  the  interests 
of  justice  clearly  require  it :  The  SaUy  Magee,  8  WalL  (TJ.  S.)  459.  If  the  motion  for 
leave  to  produce  further  proof  be  refused,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  :  U.  S.  v.  The  Lilla, 
2  Cliff.  (C.  Ct.  U.  S.)  160.  f 

1  The  Bothnea  and  Janstoff,  2  GalL  78,  82  ;  The  Geoige,  lb.  249;  852;  The  Actor, 
Bl.  Pr.  Gas.  200 ;  The  Annie,  ib.  209 ;  The  Elizabeth,  ib.  250.  TAs  to  what  wiU 
permit  the  captors  to  have  further  proo^  see  The  Newfoundland,  89  F.  99 ;  The  Olinde 
Bodrigues,ib.  105.1 

1  n'he  Springbok,  Bl.  Pr.  Gas.  484 ;  The  Gray  Jacket,  6  WalL  17.  S.  842.] 

•  The  Flying  Fish,  2  GaU.  874. 
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fraudulently  attempted  to  cover  and  claim  as  his  own  an  enemy's 
interest  in  the  captured  property,  and  afterwards  applied  for  the 
admission  of  further  proof  as  to  his  own  interest  in  the  same 
property.^  So,  where  there  has  been  a  concealment  of  material 
papers,^  or,  a  fraudulent  spoliation  or  suppression  of  papers ;  ^ 
or,  where  the  ship  purchased  of  the  enemy  has  been  left,  in  the 
management  of  the  former  owner,  in  the  enemy's  trade  ;^  or, 
was  captured  on  a  return  voyage,  with  the  proceeds  of  her  out- 
ward cargo  of  contraband  goods,  carried  under  false  papers  for 
another  destination ;  '*  or,  where  the  goods  were  actually  shipped 
for  neutral  merchants,  between  enemy's  ports,  but  with  a  color- 
able destination  to  a  neutral  port ;  ®  or,  where  any  other  gross 
misconduct  is  proved  against  the  claimants,  or  the  case  appears 
incapable  of  fair  explanation ;  ^  or,  the  further  proof  is  inconsist- 
ent with  that  already  in  the  case ;  ^  or,  the  case  discloses  mala 
fides  on  the  part  of  the  claimant^  ^ 

§  467.  ForUier  Proof,  how  taken.  As  to  the  mode  of  taking  tea- 
timony  in  cases  of  further  proof,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  mere 
oral  testimony  is  never  admitted ;  but  the  evidence  must  be  in 
documents  and  depositions,  taken  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned. In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it  is  taken 
upon  commissions  alone.^ 

s  The  Betsey,  2  Gall.  877.  And  see  The  Merrimack,  8  Granch  817;  The  Graaf 
Bernstoff,  8  C.  Bob.  109  ;  The  Eenrom,  2  id.  15 ;  The  Rosalie  &  Betty,  ib.  848,  859; 
{The  Ida,  29  £ng.  L.  &  £q.  574 ;  Lush.  (Adm.)  6.[ 

«  The  Fortona,  8  Wheat  286. 

*  The  St.  Lawrence,  8  Granch  484.  Bat  if  the  master  should  snppress  papers  relat- 
ing solely  to  his  own  interest,  this  will  not  affect  the  claim  of  the  owners :  Tne  Rising 
Sun,  2  C.  Rob.  108. 

«  The  Jemmy,  4  C.  Rob.  81  »  The  Nancy,  8  C.  Rob.  122. 

«  The  Carolina,  8  C.  Rob.  75. 

•  The  Vroaw  Hermina,  1  C.  Bob.  168, 165 ;  The  Hazard,  9  Cranch  209 ;  The  Pi- 
zarro,  2  Wheat  227. 

10  The  Euphrates,  8  Cranch  885  ;  The  Orion,  1  Acton  205.  Bat  that  this  rale  is 
not  inflexible,  see  La  Flora,  6  C.  Rob.  1. 

n  The  Juffiouw  Anna,  1  C.  Rob.  126. 

1  The  Geoige,  2  Gall.  249,  252 ;  Boles  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Reg.  25,  27;  awpra^ 
{457. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PBEUMINABY  OBSERVATIONS. 

§  468.  Martial  Law ;  Military  Law.  In  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  evidence  in  courts-martial  we  are  led  first  to  observe  the 
distinction  between  martial  law  and  that  which  is  commonly,  and 
for  the  sake  of  this  distinction,  termed  military  law.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  relates  more  directly  to  the  subjects  of  juris- 
diction, but  in  its  results  it  affects  the  rules  of  eyidence.  Li  the 
language  of  Lord  Loughborough,  ^^  where  martial  law  prevails,  the 
authority  under  which  it  is  exercised  claims  a  jurisdiction  over  all 
military  persons,  in  all  circumstances.  Even  their  debts  are  sub- 
ject to  inquiry  by  a  military  authority ;  every  species  of  offence, 
committed  by  any  person  who  appertains  to  the  army,  is  tried, 
not  by  a  civil  judicature,  but  by  the  judicature  of  the  regiment  or 
corps  to  which  he  belongs."  ^  It  extends  also  to  a  great  variety 
of  cases  not  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  army,  such  as  plots 
against  the  sovereign,  intelligence  to  tlie  enemy,  and  the  like.^ 
It  is  ^^  founded  on  paramount  necessity,  and  is  proclaimed  by  a 
military  chief;"  and  when  it  is  imposed  upon  a  city  or  other 
territorial  district,  all  the  inhabitants  and  all  their  actions  are 

1  Grant  v.  Gould,  8  H.  Bl  98. 

*  Whether  persons  not  belonging  to  the  army  can  properly  be  subjected  to  martial 
law  has  been  seriouidy  doubted.  See  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hai-grave,  in  Rowers  Beports, 
p.  zliv.  In  the  more  limited  view  of  its  extent,  martial  law  applies  only  to  military 
persons,  but  reaches  all  their  transactions,  whether  civil  or  military ;  wnile  mUiiary 
law  is  restricted  to  transactions  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  army.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  generally  conceded,  that  persons,  taken  in  open  Rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment, may  lawfully  be  tried  and  punished  by  martial  law ;  so  that  the  point  principally 
in  dispute  is,  whether  persons  can  be  tried  oy  that  law  for  acts  of  rebellion  committed 
long  previous  to  their  arrest.  This  point  was  much  discussed  in  Ireland,  in  the  case 
of  Cornelius  Crogan,  who  was  condemned  and  executed  by  the  sentence  of  a  military 
court,  for  having  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  without  having  been  taken 
in  arms.  His  offence  was  that  of  acting  as  commissary  of  supplies.  See  Howe's  Rep. 
pp.  1-142. 
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brought  within  the  sweep  of  its  dominion.^  But  military  law 
has  its  foundation  and  limits  in  the  statutes  for  establishing  rules 
and  articles  for  the  government  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  the 
instructions  and  orders  issued  by  the  executive  magistrate  pursu- 
ant thereto,  and  in  virtue  of  his  authority  as  Commander-in-Chief.^ 
Its  jurisdiction  extends  only  to  those  who  are  impart  of  the  army^ 
in  its  various  grades  and  descriptions  of  persons ;  and  it  is  lim- 
ited to  breaches  of  military  dvtyfi  These  breaches  of  duty  are  in 
many  instances  strictly  defined ;  particularly  in  those  cases  which 
are  fatally  or  highly  penal ;  but  in  many  others  it  is  impossible 
more  precisely  to  mark  the  offence  than  to  call  it  a  neglect  of 
discipline.** 

§  469.  Same  Subject.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  while  martial 
law  may,  or  does,  in  fact,  assume  cognizance  of  matters  belonging 
to  civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  jurisdiction,  military  law  has  respect 
only  to  the  latter.  The  tribunals  of  both  are  alike  bound  by  the 
common  law  of  the  land  in  regard  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  as 
well  as  other  rules  of  law,^  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the 

'  {The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Ist  April,  1851,  in 
reference  to  the  Ceylon  re^Uion  of  1849,  '*that  martial  law  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  will  of  the  general  who  commands  the  army  ;  in  fact,  martial  law  is  no  law  at 
all."  And  Earl  Grey,  on  the  same  occasion,  said,  **  that  he  was  gUd  to  hear  what  the 
nohle  Duke  had  said  with  reference  to  what  is  the  true  nature  of  martial  law  ;  for  it  is 
exactly  in  accordance  with  what  I  myself  wrote  to  my  noble  Lord  Torrington,  at  the 
period  of  those  transactions  in  Ceylon.  I  am  sure  I  was  not  wrong  in  law,  for  I  had 
the  advice  of  Lord  Cottenham,  Lora  Campbell,  and  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  J.  Jer- 
vis),  and  explained  to  my  noble  friend  that  what  is  called  proclaiming  martial  law  is 
no  law  at  all,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  public  safety,  in  circumstances  of  great  emer- 
gency, setting  aside  all  law,  and  acting  under  the  military  power :  **  Finlayaon  on 
Martial  Law,  Preface,  vii;  Pari.  Deb.  1851,  Ceylon.} 

*  [See  Swaim  v,  U.  S.,  165  U.  S.  653.] 

^  Where  an  officer  was  charged  with  scandalous  and  infamous  conduct,  1st,  in  snb- 
mitting  tamely  to  imputations  upon  bis  honor,  and,  2dly,  in  attempting  to  seduce  the 
wife  of  another  officer ;  and  was  acquitted  upon  the  first  specification,  oat  was  found 
guilty  of  the  fact  in  the  second,  but  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  "  scandalous  and  infa- 
mous conduct,  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  ; "  the  sentence  was  disproved 
and  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that  the  fact  itself,  in  the  latter  specification,  divested  of 
all  connection  with  the  discipline  of  the  army,  was  not  a  subject  of  military  cogni- 
zance :  Case  of  Capt.  Gibbs,  Simmons  on  Courts-Martial,  pp.  4S9-441.  But  where 
the  fact  itself  involves  a  breach  of  military  discipline,  sucn  as  striking  an  inferior 
officer,  and  using  opprobrious  language  towards  him,  though  the  party  is  aequitted  of 
the  charge  of  '*  scanoalous  and  infamous  conduct,  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man," yet  he  may  well  be  sentenced  under  the  specification:  Case  of  Lt.  Dunkin, 
Simmons,  pp.  442,  448. 

«  2  H.  Bl.  100 ;  1  McArthur  on  Courts-Martial,  pp.  83-^7 ;  1  Kent  Comm.  341, 
n. ;  Wolton  v.  Gavin,  15  Jur.  329  ;  16  Q.  B.  48  ;  Mills  v.  Martin,  19  Johns.  7,  20-22  ; 
Smith  V.  Shaw,  12  id.  257. 

^  "  The  act  for  punishing  officers  and  soldiers  by  martial  law  has  only  laid  down 
such  rules  for  the  proceedings  of  courts- martial  as  were  intended  to  differ  from  the 
usual  methods,  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  ;  it  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that, 
where  the  act  is  silent,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  manner  of  proceeding  at 
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manner  of  proceeding;  but  courts-martial,  when  administering 
the  military  law,  having  cognizance  only  of  criminal  offences,  are 
bound  by  the  rules  of  evidence  administered  in  criminal  cases  in 
the  courts  of  common  law ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  convict 
the  prisoner  until  all  reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt  is  removed ; 
allowing  the  presumption  of  innocence,  in  all  cases,  to  operate  in 
his  favor  ;^  whereas,  when  taking  cognizance,  under  martial 
law,  of  matters  of  merely  civil  conduct,  such  as  the  non-pay- 
ment of  debts,  or  the  like,  they  ai*e  at  liberty  to  decide  according 
to  the  preponderance  of  testimony  on  either  side.'  The  obliga- 
tory force  of  the  common  law  of  evidence  was  solemnly  recog- 
nized in  England,  in  the  case  of  the  mutineers  in  the  ship 
Bounty.  These  men  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  there  being  no  evidence  against  one  of  the  prisoners, 
he  was  offered  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  another  of  them,  who 
insisted  on  the  right  to  examine  him ;  the  court,  however,  by 
advice  of  the  judge-advocate,  refused  to  permit  him  to  be  exam- 
ined, saying  that  the  practice  of  courts-martial  had  always  been 
against  it;  and  the  prisoner  was  condemned  to  death.  But 
upon  the  sentence  being  reported  to  the  king,  execution  was 
respited  until  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  taken ;  and  they  all 
reported  against  the  legality  of  the  sentence,  on  the  ground  of 
the  rejection  of  legal  evidence,  and  the  prisoner  thereupon  was 
discharged.* 

§  470.  Conxta-maxtlal.  A  court-martial  is  a  court  of  limited 
and  special  jurisdiction.  It  is  called  into  existence  by  force  of 
express  statute  law,  for  a  special  purpose,  and  to  perform  a  par- 
ticular duty ;  and  when  the  object  of  its  creation  is  accomplished, 

oouitB-martial  should  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  other  established  courts  of  jadica- 
tare : "  Adye  on  Courts-Martial,  p.  45. 

3  2  Mc Arthur,  pp.  52,  54.  J  *'  Martial  law  is  a  Z«b  nan  Bcripta :  it  arises  on  a  para- 
mount necessity  to  oe  judged  of  by  the  executive.  Martial  law  comprises  all  persons. 
AU  are  under  it  in  the  country  or  district  in  which  it  is  proclaimed,  whether  they  be 
civil  or  military.  There  is  no  remilar  practice  laid  down  in  any  work  on  miHtaiy  law, 
as  to  how  courts-martial  are  to  be  conducted,  or  power  exercised  under  martial  law ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  I  should  say  that  it  should  approximate  as  near  as  possible  to  the  regu- 
lar forms  and  course  of  justice,  and  the  usage  of  the  service,  and  that  it  should  be  con- 
ducted with  as  much  humanity  as  the  occasion  may  allow,  according  to  the  conscience 
and  the  sood  judgment  of  those  intrusted  with  its  execution."  Vide  £v.  of  Sir  D. 
Bundas,  Judge-Advocate-General,  before  the  Ceylon  Committee,  1849-50 :  Finlayson 
on  Martial-Law,  883.  | 

>  Supra,  §  29 ;  Adye,  pp.  45,  48,  97-116. 

«  Muspratt's  Case,  2  McArthur  158 ;  1  East  S12,  818.  And  see  Stratford's  Case, 
ib. ;  Simmons  on  Courts-Martial,  pp.  485-487 ;  ante.  Vol.  I.  §§  858,  868 ;  Home  v. 
Bentinck,  2  Brod.  &  Bing.  130.    See  also  Capt  Shaw's  trial,  pamm. 
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it  ceases  to  exist.  The  law  presumes  nothing  in  its  favor.  He 
who  seeks  to  enforce  its  sentences,  or  to  justify  his  conduct  under 
them,  must  set  forth  affirmatively  and  clearly  all  the  facts  which 
are  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  legally  constituted,  and  that 
the  subject  was  within  its  jurisdiction.  And  if,  in  its  proceedings 
or  sentence,  it  transcends  the  limit  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  and  its  officer  who  executes  its  sentence,  are 
trespassers,  and  as  such  are  answerable  to  the  party  injured,  in 
damages  in  the  courts  of  common  law.^ 

§  471.  Pleadings.  It  is  not  proposed  here  to  describe  the  course 
of  practice  and  forms  of  proceeding  in  courts-martial,  except  so 
far  as  they  may  respect  the  rules  of  evidence ;  and  this  is  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  the  complaint  or  accusation.  These  proceedings 
being  of  a  criminal  character,  the  party  accused  is  entiUedj  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ^^  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cau8e  of  the  accusation  "  against  him ;  and  this,  not  in  general 
terms,  but  by  a  particular  statement  of  all  that  is  material  to 
constitute  the  offence,  set  forth  with  reasonable  precision  and 
certainty  of  time  and  place,  and  in  the  customary  forms  of  law. 
In  other  words,  the  accusation  ought  to  be  drawn  up  with  all  the 
essential  precision,  certainty,  and  distinctness  which  the  prisoner 
is  entitled  to  demand  in  an  indictment  at  common  law;  though 
it  needs  not  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  same  technical  forms,  the 
same  reasons  applying  alike  in  both  cases.^    Hence,  in  a  charge 

1  Wise  V.  Withers,  8  Cranch  881,  887  ;  Daffield  v.  Smith,  8  S.  &  R.  590 ;  Mills  v. 
Martin,  19  Johns.  7,  82 ;  Smith  v,  Shaw,  12  id.  257,  265 ;  Brooks  v.  Adams,  11 
Pick.  442  ;  State  v,  Stevens,  2  McGord  82.  {A  sailor  in  the  United  States  navy  was 
complained  of  hefore  a  court-martial  for  desertion.  He  was  acquitted  of  that  chai^ 
but  found  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  desert,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  The  sen- 
tence was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  executed,  by  the  United  States 
marshal  by  order  of  the  President.  In  an  action  brought  against  the  niiLrah<>^!  for  fidse 
imprisonment,  it  was  held  that  the  offence  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court- 
martial,  that  the  validity  of  its  proceedings  in  a  case  within  its  jurisdiction  could  not  be 
inquired  into  elsewhere,  and  that  the  marshal  was  protected  by  his  warrant :  Dynes  v. 
Hoover,  20  How.  (U.  S.)  66.  "  Martial  law  cannot  arise  from  a  threaterud  invasion. 
The  necessity  must  be  actual  and  present ;  the  Invasion  real,  such  as  effectually  closes  the 
courts,  and  deposes  the  civil  administration.  ...  If,  in  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war, 
the  courts  are  actually  closed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  administer  criminal  justice 
according  to  law,  then,  on  the  theatre  of  active  military  operations,  where  war  really 
prevails,  there  is  a  necessity  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  civil  authority,  thus  over- 
thrown, to  preserve  the  safety  of  the  army  and  society ;  and  as  no  power  is  left  but  the 
military,  it  is  allowed  to  govern  by  martial  rule  untU  the  laws  can  have  their  free 
course ;  as  necessity  create  the  rule,  so  it  limits  its  duration  ;  for  if  this  government 
is  continued  after  the  courts  are  reinstated,  it  is  a  gross  usurpation  of  power.  Martial 
rule  can  never  exist  where  the  courts  are  open,  and  in  the  proper  and  nnobetmcted 
exerdse  of  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  also  confined  to  the  locality  of  actual  war." 
Davis,  J. :  Sx  parte  Milligan,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Dec.  Term,  1866, 
4  Wall.  2.    Cf.  ^  parte  Mason,  105  U.  a  696.  | 

1  See  supra,  §  10 ;  Kennedy  on  Ck>urt8*Martial,  pp.  81,  82;  2  McArthur  on  Coorta- 
Martial,  pp.  8,  9. 
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of  mtUiny^  it  is  essential  to  state  that  the  act  was  done  in  a  mutt" 
rums  or  seditiims  manner/  in  a  charge  of  murder j  it  is  necessary 
to  state  that  the  prisoner,  of  his  malice  aforethaughtj  feloniously 
murdered  the  deceased ;  as  is  required  in  an  indictment  for  that 
crime  ;^  and  so  in  all  other  offences  at  common  law ;  but  in  pros- 
ecutions for  other  offences^  the  practice  is  to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  statute  or  article  in  which  they  are  described,  with  a  suffi- 
cient specification  of  the  act  constituting  the  offence.® 

§  472*  Aooiisation.  The  accusation^  in  courts-martial,  which 
stands  in  place  of  the  indictment  in  courts  of  common  law,  is 
composed  of  charges  and  epecifications.  The  office  of  the  charge 
is  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  article  of  war 
under  which  it  falls ;  and,  therefore,  it  generally  is  either  couched 
in  the  language  of  the  article  itself,  or  is  stated  in  general  terms, 
as  a  violation  of  such  an  article,  mentioning  its  number.  The 
former  mode  is  regarded  as  most  proper,  and,  therefore,  is  usually 
pursued ;  especially  where  the  article  includes  various  offences, 
or  is  capable  of  violations  by  various  and  different  actions.  The 
latter  is  allowable  only  where  the  article  describes  a  single 
offence,  in  which  no  mistake  can  be  made.^  The  specification 
states  the  name  and  rank  of  the  prisoner,  the  company,  regiment, 
etc.,  to  which  he  belongs,  the  acts  which  he  committed,  and  which 
are  alleged  to  constitute  the  offence,  with  the  time  and  place  of 
the  transaction ;  and  where  the  essence  of  the  offence  consists  in 
hurting  or  injuring  the  person  or  property  of  another,  the  name 
'  and  description  of  the  person  injured  should  be  stated,  if  known ; 
and  if  not,  then  it  should  be  alleged  to  be  unknown.'  If  the 
prosecutor  is  unable  precisely  to  state  the  time  and  place  of  the 
offence,  he  may  charge  that  the  fact  was  committed  at  or  near 
such  a  place,  and  on  or  about  such  a  time.  But  this  is  not 
to  be  permitted,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  without  the  sacrifice 
of  justice,  as  it  tends  to  deprive  the  prisoner  of  some  advantage 
in  making  his  defence.'  In  fine,  though  courts-martial,  as  has 
just  been  observed,  are  not  bound  to  all  the  technical  formalities 
of  accusation  that  prevail  in  courts  of  law,  yet  they  are  bound  to 

s  See  Mfnu,  §  180. 

8  2  McArthnr  on  Courts-Martial,  pp.  8,  9. 

1  O'Brien  on  Military  Law,  p.  238. 

*  O'Brien,  p.  284 ;  tupro,  §§  12,  22.  The  specification,  like  a  bill  in  equity,  should 
state  the  fact  to  be  proved,  but  not  the  evidence  by  which  the  fust  b  to  be  proved. 
See  Whaley  v.  Norton,  1  Vem.  488. 

*  Kennedy,  p.  82. 
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observe  the  essential  principles  on  which  all  charges  and  bills  of 
complaint  ought  to  be  framed,  in  all  tribunals,  whether  civil, 
criminal,  or  military;  namely,  that  they  be  sufficiently  specific 
in  the  allegations  of  time,  place,  and  facts,  to  enable  the  party 
distinctly  to  know  what  he  is  to  answer,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  it  in  proof  at  the  trial,  and  to  enable  the  court  to  know 
what  it  is  to  inquire  into  and  try,  and  what  sentence  it  ought  to 
render,  and  to  protect  the  prisoner  from  a  second  trial  for  the 
same  offence^ 

^  See  SimmoQB  on  0oiirt8-Martial«  p.  151 ;  ante^  Vol.  II.  §  7 ;  Kennedy,  p.  81 ; 
Army  Regnlationa^  art.  87.  The  nature  of  the  accusation,  in  courte-martaal,  may  more 
clearly  appear  from  the  following  precedents  -^ 

1.  On  Army  HegtUaUons,  art,  5. 

Accusation  a^inst  lieutenant  A.  B.,  of regiment  (or  -**—  corps)  of  the  ttrmy 

of  the  United  States. 

Charge, 

Using  contemptuous  words  against  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Specijications, 

For  that  Lieutenant  A.  B.,  of  — —  rc^ment  <etc.),  did  use  the  following  contemp- 
tuous words  against  the  President  of  the  United  Stat^  or  {if  in  converacUion)  woids  of 
simUar  import ;  namely  {here  specify  the  words).  Said  words  being  used  by  him  in  a 
conversation  (or  ^fteech,  addreee,  toriiing,  or  publication^  as  the  ease  may  be)  held  {de- 
Iwered  or  published,  etc. )  at  or  near  -^— ,  on  or  about  the  —  day  of  — ,  A.  D.  18— 
{or  ctherunse  describe  (he  publication),    (See  O'Brien,  p.  296.) 

On  Navy  ItegtUatianSf  art,  18. 

Charges  and  specifications  thereof,  preferred  against  Captsin  J.  Si.  of  the  navy  of 
the  United  States,  by  Captain  J.  H.,  of  said  navy. 

Charge  1st, 

Treating  with  contempt  his  superior  officer,  being  in  the  ezecntion  of  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

Specification  1st, 

For  that  the  said  Captain  J.  S.,  on  or  about  the  — —  day  of '— — ,  in  the  year , 

being  then  in  command  of  the  United  States  ship  — — ^>  Jying  in  the  harbor  of , 

did  write  and  send  a  contemptuous  letter  to  Captain  J.  a,,  commandant  of  the  Navy 

Yai-d  at ,  of  the  purport  following  :  to  wit,  {here  the  letter  is  setjbrth).    Thereby 

imputing  to  him  unworthy  motives  in  {here  staUng  the  ti^vrious  tendency  emd  meani$u 
of  the  letter),     (See  Captain  Shaw's  Trial,  p.  4.) 

It  has  been  said,  that  where  the  party  is  accused  of  having  used  disrespectful  or  in- 
sulting language,  tiie  words  themselves  ought  not  to  be  set  forth  in  the  specification, 
because  tiaa  would  suggest  to  the  nrosecutor^s  witnesses  the  testimony  expected  from 
them,  and  be  equivalent  to  asking  tnem  leading  questions.  See  Kennedy,  p.  83.  But 
it  may  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  to  omit  this  would  deprive  the  prisoner  of 
the  precise  information  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation  to  wliich  he  is  justly  entitled  in 
order  to  prepare  his  defence.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lememboed,  that  where  the  Ian- 
gusge  is  profane  or  obscene,  the  law  does  not  reouire  it  to  be  precisely  stated,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  does  require  that  its  nature  be  indicated  only  in  genoal  and  becoming 
terms.  In  other  cases,  the  injury  above  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Kennedy  may  be  prevented 
by  omitting  to  read  the  specification  in  the  hearing  of  the  witness.  See  Simmons, 
pp.  462,  468. 
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§  478.  Answer.  The  prisoner's  answer  to  the  accusation  may 
be  by  a  special  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, that  it  has  been  improperly  or  illegalij  detailed ;  or,  that  it 
is  not  composed  of  the  requisite  number  of  officers  ;  or,  that  the 
offence  is  purely  of  civil  and  not  of  military  cognizance ;  or,  that 
he  is  not  of  a  class  of  persons  amenable  to  its  jurisdiction.  Or, 
he  may  answer  by  s^plea  in  bar;  such,  for  example,  as  that  the 
period  of  time,  within  which  a  prosecution  for  the  offence  might 
be  commenced,  has  already  elapsed ;  or,  that  he  had  once  been 
legally  tried  for  the  same  offence ;  or,  that  tiie  proper  authority 
had  officially  engaged  that,  on  his  becoming  a  witness  for  the 
government  against  an  accomplice  for  the  same  offence,  he  should 
not  be  prosecuted.  And  if  these  pleas  are  overruled,  he  still  may 
put  the  allegations  in  issue  by  the  general  plea  of  not  guilty  ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  criminal  courts,  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment.^ 

§  474.  Judge-Advooate.  The  judge-advocate^  or  some  person 
deputed  to  act  in  his  stead  for  the  occasion,  conducts  the  prose- 
cution in  the  name  of  the  United  States ;  but  he  is  required  so 
far  to  consider  himself  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner  after  the  pris- 
oner has  pleaded  to  the  accusation,  as  to  object  to  any  leading 
question  to  any  of  the  witnesses,  or  any  question  to  the  prisoner, 
the  answer  to  which  might  tend  to  criminate  himself.^ 

§  475.  Courts  of  Inqniry.  Courts  of  inquiry^  in  England,  are 
not  regulated  by  any  statute,  nor  by  any  standing  regulation, 
but  depend  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  of  the  superior  officer 
convoking  the  court,  both  as  to  the  officers  who  may  compose  it, 
and  as  to  every  particular  of  its  constitution.  It  is  not  a  judicial 
body,  but  is  rather  a  council;  having  no  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  not  of  the  army  or  navy,  as  the  case  may 
be,  nor  to  administer  oaths  ;  nor  is  any  issue  formed  which  it  is 
competent  to  try.^  But  in  the  American  military  and  naval 
service,  these  courts  have  a  legal  constitution  ^  and  authority. 
Military  courts  of  inquiry  may  be  ordered  by  the  general  or 
commanding  officer,  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three  officers,  and 
a  judge-advocate  or  other  suitable  person  as  a  recorder,  all  of 
whom  are  sworn.  They  have  the  same  powers  as  courts-martial 
to  summon  witnesses  and  to  examine  them  on  oath;  and  the 

1  Maltby  on  Courts-Martial,  pp.  58-^ ;  2  McArthar,  pp.  26,  27 ;  O'Brien  on  Mili- 
tary Law,  pp.  247-251. 

^  Army  Regnlations,  art.  69. 

^  SimmoDA,  pp.  96-99;  1  McArthnr,  pp.  107-118;  «i/Via,  §  498. 
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partdeB  accnBed  may  cross-examine  the  witnesses.^  Naval  courts 
of  inquiry  may  be  ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  commander  of  a  fleet  or  squad- 
ron ;  and  are  constituted  and  empowered  in  the  same  manner.' 
The  proceedings  of  these  courts  are  authenticated  by  the  signa- 
tures of  the  president  of  the  court  and  of  the  judge-advocate ; 
and  in  all  cases  not  capital,  nor  extending  to  the  dismission  of  an 
officer  in  the  army,  nor  of  a  commissioned  or  warrant  officer  in 
the  navy,  they  are  admissible  in  evidence,  provided  that  oral  tes- 
timony of  the  facts  cannot  be  obtained.^ 

'  Army  Regnlatioiui,  art.  91. 

s  U.  S.  Stat.  1800,  c  88,  §  2,  art  1,  YoL  II.  p.  61. 

«  Army  RegulatiopB,  art  92 ;  U.  S.  Stat  1800,  c  88,  §  2,  art.  2»  toL  ii.  p.  51. 
{A  milituy  oommiaaion  ia  a  tribanal  as  weU  known  and  recognized  in  the  I^ted 
States  as  a  oonrt-martial,  though  the  limits  of  its  joiisdiction  and  mode  of  prooedore 
are  not  so  well  defined :  State  v.  Stillman,  7  Coldw.  (Tenn. )  841.  { 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EYIDENGE  IN  COUBTS-MABTIAL* 

§  476.  1.  (General  Rnlec.  It  has  already  been  intimated,  that 
courts-martial  are  bound,  in  general,  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
law  of  evidence  by  which  the  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  are 
governed.  The  only  exceptions  which  are  permitted  are  those 
which  are  of  necessity  created  by  the  nature  of  the  service,  and 
by  the  constitution  of  the  court,  and  its  course  of  proceeding. 
Thus  the  rule  respecting  the  relevancy  of  evidence  ^  prohibits  the 
court-martial  from  receiving  any  evidence  of  matters  not  put  in 
issue  by  the  charge,  or.  which  would  implicate  the  prisoner  in  a 
new  and  distinct  offence,  or  in  a  degree  or  extent  of  guilt  not 
appearing  in  the  charge  on  which  he  is  arraigned.^  This  rule, 
however,  does  not  forbid  inquiry  into  circumstances  which,  though 
collateral,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  specifications,  yet  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  matter  charged ;  as,  for  example,  on  a  charge 
of  larceny  of  specified  goods,  the  fact  that  other  goods,  stolen  at 
the  same  time  and  from  the  same  place,  were  found  in  the  pris- 
oner's possession,  unaccounted  for,  may  be  shown,  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  the  prisoner  as  the  person  who  stole  the  missing 
goods.^  So,  also,  on  a  charge  of  desertion,  the  essence  of  which 
depends  on  the  intention  not  to  return,  evidence  is  admissible  that 
the  prisoner,  on  the  night  of  his  departure,  committed  a  highway 
robbery,  for  which  he  had  been  tried  and  convicted.^  The  circum* 
stances  of  the  robbery  might  be  irrelevant ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
crime,  proved  by  the  record  of  his  conviction,  would  warrant  the 
inference  that  he  did  not  intend  to  return.  On  the  same  principle, 
on  a  charge  of  using  contemptuous,  disrespectful,  or  unbecoming 
language  towards  his  commanding  officer  at  a  stated  time,  or  in 
a  particular  letter,  evidence  that  the  accused  at  other  times  used 

1  ArUe,  Vol.  I.  §  50. 

>  SimmoDB,  p.  420 ;  Kennedy,  p.  62. 

s  SimmonB,  p.  422.    And  lee  cmU^  YoL  I.  If  52,  58. 

«  Ibid. 
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similar  language  on  the  same  subject,  is  admissible,  in  proof  of 
his  intent  and  meaning  in  the  language  specified  in  the  accu- 
sation.* 

§  477.  Character  of  Prisoner.  In  regard  to  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  of  the'  priaonet^s  character,  when  offered  by  himself, 
courts-martial  do  not  appear  to  have  felt  any  of  the  doubts  which 
criminal  courts  have  sometimes  entertained ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  ever  been  their  practice,  confirmed  by  a  general  order,  to 
admit  evidence  in  favor  of  the  prisoner's  character,  immediately 
after  the  production  of  his  own  proofs  to  meet  the  charge,  what- 
ever may  be  its  nature ;  and  even  to  permit  him  to  give  in  evi- 
dence particular  instances  in  which  his  conduct  has  been  publicly 
approved  by  his  superiors.  But  the  prosecutor  has  no  right  to 
impeach  the  prisoner's  character  by  evidence,  unless  by  way  of 
rebutting  the  evidence  already  adduced  by  the  prisoner  himself;  ^ 
much  less  will  the  prosecutor  be  permitted  to  give  evidence  in 
chief,  as  to  the  prisoner's  general  habits  of  life,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  has  a  general  disposition  to  commit  offences  of  the  kind 
of  which  he  is  accused.  The  prisoner,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
always  meet  the  charge  by  evidence  of  his  own  habits  of  life  and 
traits  of  character,  of  a  nature  opposed  to  the  commission  of  any 
offence  of  that  kind ;  as,  for  example,  in  answer  to  a  charge  im- 
plicating his  courage,  he  may  prove  his  character  for  personal 
bravery  and  resolution. 

§  478.  Opinions.  The  opinions  of  witnesses  are  perhaps  more 
frequently  called  for  in  military  trials  than  in  any  others ;  but 
the  rule  which  governs  their  admissibility  is  the  same  here  as 
elsewhere,  and  has  already  been  stated  in  a  preceding  volume.^ 
But  it  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  where  the  manner  of  the  act  or 
of  the  language  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged  is  essential 
to  the  offence,  as,  whether  the  act  was  menacing  and  insulting, 
or  cowardly  or  unskilful,  or  not,  or  whether  the  language  was 
abusive,  or  sarcastic,  or  playful,  the  opinion  which  the  witness 
formed  at  the  time,  or  the  impression  it  then  made  upon  his 
mind,  being  contemporaneous  with  the  fact,  and  partaking  of  the 
res  gestce,  is  not  only  admissible,  but  is  a  fact  in  the  case  which 
he  is  bound  to  testify.    But  in  cases  of  military  science,  affecting 

B  Simmons,  p.  428  ;  supra,  §  168.    And  see  anU,  Vol.  II.  §  418. 
1  Simmons,  pp.  427-429 ;  Kennedy,  p.  61 ;  O'Brien,  p.  191.    And  aee  ntpra,  §§  25, 
26 ;  ante,  Vol.  I.  §§  54,  66. 

1  Ante,  Vol.  I.  §§  440,  441,  676,  680,  n. 
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the  prisoner,  and  depending  on  a  combination  of  facts  which  are 
already  in  testimony  before  the  court,  and  upon  which  every 
member  of  the  court  is  competent,  as  a  military  officer,  to  form 
an  opinion  for  himself,  it  is  deemed  hardly  proper  to  call  upon  a 
witness  to  state  his  opinion,  nor  is  he  bound  to  give  it  if  called 
for.^  It  is,  however,  perfectly  proper  to  put  questions  involving 
opinion,  to  an  engineer,  as  to  the  progress  of  an  attack,  or  to  an 
artillery  officer,  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  his  arm,  if  directed  in 
a  certain  assumed  manner ;  such  questions,  though  belonging  to 
military  science,  not  being  presumedly  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  member  of  a  coui*t-martial.^ 

§  479.  Prisoner  may  show  that  a  Stranger  to  the  Proceedinga  did 
the  Aot.  Testimony  is  sometimes  admissible,  which  goes  to  impli- 
cate a  third  person  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  trial ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, where  it  is  essential  to  the  prisoner's  own  justification  that  he 
should  show  that  the  fact  was  done  by  another,  and  not  by  him- 
self, such  testimony  will  be  received,  notwithstanding  it  may  tend 
to  criminate  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  proceedings.^ 

§  480.  Proof  of  Bnbstanoe  of  Isane  sufficient.  The  rule,  that  it 
is  sufficient  if  the  substance  of  the  issue  or  charge  be  proved^  with- 
out requiring  proof  of  its  literal  terms,  is  also  applied  in  courta- 
martial  in  the  same  manner  as  at  conunon  law.  Thus,  where  a 
prisoner  is  charged  with  the  offence  of  desertion,  and  the  proof  is 
merely  that  he  was  absent  without  leave ;  the  latter  fact  is  the 
substance  of  the  issue,  constituting  in  itself  an  offence  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  conviction ;  the  motive  and  design,  which  raise  it  to 
the  crime  of  desertion,  being  only  concomitants  of  the  act.  So, 
on  a  charge  of  offering  violence  to  a  superior  officer,  by  discharg- 
ing a  loaded  musket  at  him  while  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  and  punished  on  proof  of  the  fact 
of  violence,  though  it  be  not  proved  that  he  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  rank  or  authority  of  the  officer ;  the  principal  fact  being 
the  violence  offered,  and  the  rank  and  authority  of  the  officer 
being  circumstances  of  aggravation.  So,  also,  where  an  officer 
is  charged  with  behaving  in  a  scandalous  and  infamous  manner, 
unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ;  and  the 

<  See  Admiral  Keppel's  Trial,  2  McArthnr,  pp.  185-146:   Geosral  WliiteIocke*8 
Trial,  id.  147-154. 
*  Simmons,  p.  483. 
1  Kennedy,  p.  68. 
1  Ante,  VoL  I.  S  56. 
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facts  specified  and  proved  do  of  themselves  coDstitnte  a  breach  of 
military  discipline  and  good  order,  but  the  charge  of  scandalous 
and  ungentlemanly  conduct  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence; 
yet  enough  is  proved  to  justify  a  conviction  and  sentence  for  the 
minor  offence  involved  in  the  specification.^  But  if  the  facts 
stated  in  the  specification  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  a 
breach  of  discipline,  or  fall  within  military  cognizance,  and  the 
imputation  of  scandalous  and  ungentlemanly  conduct  is  not 
proved,  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.^ 

§  481.  Time  and  Plaoe.  The  allegations  of  time  and  place  gen- 
erally need  not  to  be  strictly  proved.  But  if  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  is  limited  to  a  particular  territory,  the  offence  must  be 
alleged  and  proved  to  have  been  committed  within  that  territory ; 
and  the  like  strictness  of  allegation  and  proof  is  necessary,  where 
the  prosecution  is  limited  within  a  particular  period  of  time  after 
the  offence  was  committed.^  The  usual  allegation  as  to  time  is, 
<^on  or  about"  such  a  day ;  but  where  the  offence  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  on  a  precisely  specified  day,  and  is  proved 
to  have  been  committed  on  another  and  different  day,  it  is  said 
to  be  in  strictness  the  duty  of  the  court  to  specify,  in  their  finding, 
the  precise  day  proved.^ 

§  482.  Best  Evidence  required.  The  rule,  also,  requiring  the 
best  evidence  of  which  the  cascj  in  its  nature^  is  susceptible^  is  the 
same  in  military  law  as  at  common  law/  In  the  administration 
of  this  rule,  a  clear  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  best 
possible  evidence,  and  the  strongest  possible  assurance.  The 
rule  merely  requires  the  production  of  such  evidence  as  is  primary 
in  its  nature,  and  not  secondary  or  substitutionary.  Hence  it 
demands  the  production  of  original  documents,  if  they  exist  and 
can  possibly  be  obtained,  rather  than  copies  or  extracts.  But  it 
does  not  insist  on  an  accumulation  of  testimony,  where  the  fact 
is  already  proved  by  one  credible  witness.  In  cases  of  necessity, 
it  admits  the  prosecutor  as  a  competent  witness.    Thus,  if  an 

3  Simmons,  pp.  487,  488,  448.  And  see  Army  Regulations,  art.  88  ;  Lt  Dunkin's 
Case,  Simmons,  p.  442 ;  supra,  §  468,  n. 

*  Captain  Giob's  Case,  Simmons,  p.  489. 

^  See  cmU,  Vol.  I.  §§  56,  61,  62. 

'  Simmons,  pp.  444,  445,  n.  ]  As  courts-martial  have  a  jarisdiction  coextensive  with 
the  country,  the  question  of  place  is  of  minor  importance.  Proof,  therefore,  that  the 
offence  was  committed  in  a  place  different  from  that  aUeged,  it  being  still  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  tibe  court,  is  sufficient :  De  Hart's  Mil.  Law,  867  ;  ante,  §  12,  n.  f 

1  Ante,  VoL  I.  §  82.  [The  importance  of  this  role  is  clearly  shown  by  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Dreyfus  case.^ 
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inferior  officer  is  prosecuted  by  his  superior,  on  a  charge  of  insult- 
ing him  when  cUone^  hj  opprobrious  and  abusive  language,  the 
prosecutor  is  a  competent  and  sufficient  witness,  to  support  the 
charge.* 

§  483.  Ezceptioiis.  Courts-martial  also  admit  es^eptians  to  this 
rule,  similar  to  those  admitted  at  common  law.  Thus,  on  the 
trial  of  an  officer  or  soldier  for  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  his 
superior,  it  is  not,  in  general,  necessary  to  produce  the  commission 
of  the  superior  officer  in  order  to  prove  his  official  character  and 
rank ;  but  evidence  that  he  had  publicly  acted  and  been  recognized 
and  obeyed  as  an  officer  of  the  alleged  grade,  and  that  this  was 
known  to  the  accused,  will  be  sufficient,  prima  faciei  to  establish 
that  fact.  So,  on  a  charge  of  desertion  or  other  offence  against 
military  discipline,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  accused 
received  the  pay,  or  did  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  without  other 
proof  of  his  enlistment  or  oath.  And  where  an  officer  is  charged 
with  a  breach  of  the  particular  duty  of  his  office,  proof  that  he 
had  acted  in  that  character  will  be  sufficient,  without  proving 
his  commission  or  appointment.^ 

§  484.  Presnmpticns.  Illustrations  might  be  added  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  common-law  rules  of  presumption^  and  of  the  other 
rules  which  govern  in  the  production  of  evidence ;  but  these  will 
suffice  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  general  doctrines  of  evidence 
upon  the  proceedings  in  courts-martial. 

§  485.  2.  Attendance  of  'Witneeses.  Respecting  the  power  of 
eourts^martial  to  procure  the  attendance  of  untnesseSy  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  these  courts,  like  all  others  which  are  intrusted 
with  power  definitively  to  hear  and  determine  any  matter,  have 
inherent  power,  by  the  common  law,  to  call  for  all  adequate 
proofs  of  the  matters  in  issue,  and  of  course  may  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses.^  The  summonses,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  and  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  are  issued  by  the 
judge-advocate,  and  are  served  by  the  provos1>-marshal  or  his 
deputy,  or  by  a  non-commissioned  officer  appointed  to  that  duty.* 

<  Lt.  Thackera/s  Case,  2  McArtbnr  108, 104 ;  ib.  App.  No.  17 ;  Case  of  Paymaster 
Francis  Simmons,  p.  450. 

1  Simmons,  p.  454.    And  see  ante.  Vol.  I.  §  92 ;  B.  v,  Gardner,  2  Gamp.  513. 

^  ^n^Vol.  I.  §  809.  ]  Every  jud^-advocate  of  a  conrt-martdal  shall  have  power 
to  issne  the  like  prooess  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear  and  testify  which  conrts  of  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  within  tiie  State,  Territory,  or  district  where  snch  military  courts  shall 
be  ordered  to  sit,  may  lawfully  issue:  Bey.  Stat.  (U.  8.)  2d  ed.  1878,  §  1202,  and  so  of 
courts  of  inquiry,  ib.  §  1842,  art  118.( 

s  2  McArthur,  p.  17.    Courts  of  inquiry  have  the  same  power  to  summon  witnesses 
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If  the  witness  is  an  officer,  he  may  be  summoned  by  a  letter  of 
request  from  the  judge-advocate ;  and  if  he  is  a  soldier^  a  letter  is 
addressed  to  his  commanding  officer,  requesting  him  to  order  the 
soldier's  attendance.  Persons  not  belonging  to  the  army  or  navy, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  summoned  by  a  subpcena.  If  the  court 
was  called  by  an  order,  and  all  witnesses  were  therein  required  to 
attend,  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  military  witness,  to  attend, 
when  summoned,  it  is  said,  would  subject  him  to  arrest  and  trial 
for  disobedience  of  orders.'  But  irrespective  of  such  express 
order  to  attend,  it  is  conceived  that  a  neglect  to  attend,  without 
a  sufficient  cause,  would  subject  a  military  person  to  arrest  and 
trial  for  a  breach  of  discipline,^  and  any  person  to  attachment 
and  punishment  for  a  contempt  of  court^  The  production  of 
writings,  in  the  possession  of  a  party  or  a  witness,  is  obtained  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  civil  cases.^ 

§  486.  Ttetimony  mn«t  be  under  Oath.  All  witnesses  in  courts- 
martial,  and  courts  of  inquiry,  whether  military  or  naval,  must  be 
sworn ;  but  the  manner  of  the  oath  may  admit  of  some  question- 
In  the  Navy  Regulations  it  is  only  required,  in  general  terms,  that 
^^  all  testimony  given  to  a  general  court-martial  shall  be  on  oath 
or  affirmation,"  without  prescribing  its  form :  ^  but  in  the  Army 
Regulations,^  though  it  is  required  that  ^  all  persons  who  give 
evidence  before  a  court-martial  are  to  be  examined  on  oath  or  affir- 
mation,^^ yet  the  article  proceeds  to  add,  —  **  in  the  following  form," 
—  "  You  swear,  or  affirm  (as  the  case  may  be),  the  evidence  you 
shall  give  in  the  case  now  in  hearing,  shall  be  tiie  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  So  help  you  Ood.V  ^  The  con- 
cluding part  of  tiiis  formula  is  that  to  which  persons  who  are 
conscientiously  opposed  to  taking  an  oath  most  strenuously 
object;  and  the  question  has  arisen,  whether  this  form  is  impera- 
tively required  to  be  used  in  all  cases,  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
which  is  administered  in  the  civil  tribunals  to  persons  conscien- 
tiously scrupulous  of  taking  an  oath.    In  a  parallel  case  in  the 

as  courta-martial  haye,  and  to  examine  them  on  oath  :  Aimy  B^golatbna^  art.  91 ;  Navy 
Begulatioua,  U.  S.  Stat.  1800,  c.  88,  §  2,  art.  1,  voL  ii.  p.  61. 

^  Simmons,  p.  192. 

^  Kennedy,  p.  88. 

^  In  the  Navy  Regnlations,  this  power  is  expressly  given ;  bnt  It  tt  an  inherent 
power  in  every  conrt,  authorized  to  summon  witnesses  liefore  it.  See  U.  S.  Stat  1800, 
c  88,  §  1,  art  87 ;  ib.  §  2,  art.  1,  vol.  u.  pp.  50,  51. 

«  AnU,  Vol.  I.  §§  809,  558-564. 

1  U.  S.  Stat  1800,  c  88,  §  1,  art  87,  vol.  ii  p.  50. 

'  Army  Regulations,  art.  78. 

•  {Rev.  Stat  (U.  S.)  2d  ed.  1878,  $  1842,  art.  92.| 
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English  seryice,  it  has  been  said  that  this  form,  without  devia- 
tion, was  to  be  observed  in  the  examination  of  military  witnesses, 
with  reference  to  whom  it  was  imperative ;  but  that,  with  respect 
to]  persons  not  controllable  by  the  article  of  war,  the  form  might 
be  varied,  to  meet  their  peculiar  views  of  religious  duty.* 

§  487.  3.  Competency  of  'Wltneeeee.  The  rules  in  regard  to  the 
eampeteney  of  toitnesses  are  the  same  in  courts-martial  as  in  the 
courts  of  the  common  law.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen,-^  the  prose- 
eutor  is  admissible  as  a  witness ;  as  also  are  the  members  of  the 
court.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  court  cannot  receive,  in 
private,  any  conmiunication  in  tiie  nature  of  testimony  from  one 
of  its  members ;  neither  ought  his  private  knowledge  of  any  fact, 
not  testified  by  him  as  a  witness,  to  influence  his  decision  in  the 
cause ;  but  if  he  knows  any  fact  material  to  the  issue,  he  is  bound 
to  disclose  it  to  the  parties  or  to  the  court,  that  he  may  be  called 
and  sworn  as  a  witness.*  He  is  not  thereby  disqualified  from  re- 
suming his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  court;  but  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  members,  without  him,  to  constitute  the  court, 
it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  usage  in  civil  courts  that  he 
should  withdraw.' 

§  488.  Same  Babject.  Persons  incompetent  as  witnesses  at 
common  law  by  reason  of  deficiency  of  understanding,  insensibility 
to  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter in  controversy,  infamy,  or  for  other  causes,^  are  for  the 
same  reasons  incompetent  to  testify  in  courts-martial.  And  the 
mode  of  proof  of  these  disqualifications  is  in  all  courts  the  same. 
In  regard  to  infamy  arising  from  conviction  and  sentence  by  a 
court-martial,  the  prisoner  is  never  thereby  disqualified  until  the 
sentence  has  been  approved  by  the  superior  authority,  where  such 
approval  is  required ;  nor  is  he  then  disqualified,  unless  the  crime 
itself  is,  in  legal  estimation,  an  infamous  crime.*    The  crime  of 

*  Simmons,  p.  208.  This  author's  own  oinnion,  stated  in  a  nots,  seems  much  more 
consistent  with  the  general  policy  of  the  law,  and  with  sound  principles  of  constmction  ; 
namely,  that  the  article  was  merely  intended  to  insure  uniformity  m  the  form  adopted, 
when  not  at  yariance  witii  the  established  religions  principles  of  any  sect  to  whicn  the 
witness  may  profess  to  belong. 

1  Sufyra,  §  482 ;  2  McArthnr,  105,  106. 

*  Simmons,  p.  466  ;  2  Mc ArUiur,  p.  86 ;  Maltby,  p.  48  ;  Adye,  p.  57. 

*  Simmons,  p.  224.  {Bv  statute  of  1878,  March  16,  20  Stat  at  L  80,  it  is  enacted 
thaty  in  the  triai  of  criminal  cases  in  courts-martial  and  courts  of  inquiry,  the  prisoner 
is  a  competent  witness  if  he  requests  to  be  allowed  to  testifj^,  and  not  otherwise,  and  his 
failure  to  make  that  request  shall  not  create  any  presomption  against  him.  | 

»  AiUe,  VoL  I.  §§  227-480. 

*  Ante,  Vol.  I.  }§  872-876. 
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desertion  is  not  an  offence  of  this  description ;  and  of  conrse  a 
conviction  for  it  does  not  render  the  party  legally  incompetent  to 
testify,  however  it  may  affect  the  credibility  of  his  testimony.^ 

§  489.  FeUow-prisonen.  As  to  the  competency  of  fellow-prw- 
onersy  as  witnesses  for  each  other,  where  several  are  joined  in  the 
same  proseeiUion,  though  the  general  principle  is  the  same  in 
courts-martial  as  it  has,  in  a  preceding  volume/  been  stated  to  be 
in  suits  at  law ;  yet  there  is  a  diversity  in  its  application,  arising 
from  a  diversity  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts.  It  is  clear  that, 
in  such  cases,  in  the  common-law  courts,  where  against  one  or 
more  of  the  prisoners  there  has  been  no  evidence,  or  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  a  conviction,  a  verdict  and  judgment  of  ac- 
quittal may  immediately  be  rendered,  at  the  request  of  the  others, 
and  the  person  acquitted  may  then  be  called  as  a  witness  for  them. 
But  the  regular  course  for  a  prisoner  to  adopt  in  that  case,  in 
a  court-martial,  would  be,  on  the  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the  charges, 
to  apply  to  the  authority  that  appointed  the  court,  urging  the 
necessity  of  a  separate  trial ;  and  if  this  is  not  granted,  an  appli- 
cation to  the  court  is  still  open  to  the  prisoner ;  and  the  court  may 
proceed  to  a  sentence  of  acquittal  of  the  party  not  proved  to  be 
guilty,  and  whose  testimony  is  desired,  and  adjourn  any  further 
proceeding,  until  sufficient  time  is  afforded  for  this  sentence  to  be 
confirmed.^  But  no  good  reason  is  perceived  against  admitting 
the  acquitted  party  as  a  witness  for  the  others,  immediately  upon 
his  acquittal  by  the  court-martial,  without  waiting  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  sentence. 

§  490.  4.  Ezamlnatlcn  of  'Witnesses.  Witnesses  in  courts-mar- 
tial are  invariably  examined  in  open  court,  in  presence  of  the  par- 
ties, except  in  those  cases  where  depositions  are  by  law  admissible, 
when  taken  pursuant  to  the  regulations.  It  is  not  competent  for 
the  court  to  examine  a  witness  by  a  deputation  of  some  of  its 
members  for  that  purpose ;  though  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  in  the  inability  of  an  important  witness  to  attend  at  the  place 
appointed  for  the  court  to  assemble,  the  court,  with  the  permission 
or  by  the  order  of  the  authority  convening  it,  may  assemble  at  the 
quarters  or  residence  of  the  witness.^ 

§  491.  'Witnesses  examined  apart.    In  the  ordinary  practice  of 

*  Simmons,  p.  481. 

1  AnU,  Vol.  I.  §§  867-869,  868. 

^  Simmons,  p.  486 ;  Muspratt's  Case,  2  McArthor  p.  168.    And  see  Adye^  p.  57* 

^  Simmons,  pp.  461,  462  ;  Adye,  p.  116. 
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the  court,  the  taitnesies  are  examined  apart  from  each  other,  no 
witness  being  allowed  to  be  present  during  the  examination  of  an- 
other who  is  called  before  him.  But  this  rule  is  not  inflexible ;  it 
is,  in  modem  practice,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Nor 
is  it  ever  so  rigidly  observed  as  to  exclude  the  testimony  of  a 
person  who  has  inadvertently  been  present  at  the  examination  of 
other  witnesses.^  The  judge-advocate  and  the  prosecutor  being 
necessarily  present  during  the  whole  trial,  ought,  if  witnesses,  to 
be  sworn  immediately  after  the  case  is  opened  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution ;  nor  is  it  deemed  proper,  at  any  subsequent  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  to  examine  them  in  chief,  unless  when  they  are 
called  as  witnesses  for  the  prisoner.'  The  court,  however,  in 
proper  cases,  and  in  its  discretion,  will  confront  any  two  or  more 
witnesses  whose  testimony  is  contradictory;  by  recalling  them 
after  the  close  of  the  cross-examinations,  that  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  to  explain  and  reconcile  their  respective  statements,  and 
to  discover  the  truth  of  the  fact.^ 

§  492.  Bvldenoe  taken  in  "Writing.  All  evidence  orally  given  in 
eourte-martial,  is  taken  dovm  in  writing  by  the  judge-advocate,  and 
recorded  on  the  proceedings,  in  the  words  of  the  witness,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  and  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  received  by  the  court. 
A  question,  being  reduced  to  writing  by  the  person  propounding  it, 
whether  it  be  the  prosecutor,  the  prisoner,  or  a  member  of  the 
court,  is  handed  to  the  president,  and,  if  approved  by  him,  it  is 
read  aloud  and  entered  by  the  judge-advocate  on  the  proceedings ; 
after  which,  if  no  objection  to  it  is  sustained,  it  is  addressed  to  the 
witness.  If  it  is  objected  to  by  a  single  member  only,  of  the 
court,  the  party  propounding  it  is  entitled  to  the  collective  opinion 
of  the  whole  court  as  to  its  admissibility.  And  if  the  question  is 
rejected  by  the  court,  the  question  and  its  rejection  are  still  en- 
tered of  record  with  the  proceedings.  If  a  witness  wishes  at  any 
time  before  the  close  of  all  the  testimony  to  correct  or  retrace  any 
part  of  his  evidence,  in  which  he  has  been  mistaken,  he  will  be 
allowed  to  do  so ;  but  this  must  be  done  by  an  addition  to  what  he 
has  before  stated,  and  not  by  way  of  erasure  or  obliteration;  it 
being  important,  in  all  cases,  that  the  superior  authority,  which 

1  2  Mc Arthur,  p.  88  ;  Maltby,  p.  65 ;  Simmons,  p.  466 ;  Kennedy,  p.  86.  And  see 
ante.  Vol.  I.  §  482;  O'Brien,  p.  208. 

*  Simmons,  pp.  464,  465 ;  2  McArthnr,  p.  106. 

*  Simmons,  p.  468 ;  Kennedy,  p.  85. 
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reviews  the  evidence,  shoald  have  an  accurate,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
dramatic  view  of  all  that  transpired  at  the  trial.^ 

§  498.  Rlsht  of  Court  to  oall  'WitnoMes  sno  motn.  Whether  a 
court-martial  has  a  rigkt^  of  its  own  accord,  to  call  uriinesses  before 
it  who  are  not  adduced  by  either  of  the  parties,  is  a  point  which 
has  frequently  been  agitated,  and  upon  which  opposite  opinions 
have  been  held,  the  more  modem  being  in  the  negative.^  It  is  at 
least  highly  inexpedient,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  the  court  should 
thus  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  trial ;  since  the  necessity  of 
it  may  always  be  avoided  by  suggesting  the  name  of  the  witness  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parties,  whose  interest  might  induce  them 
to  summon  him:  And  in  regard  to  questions  directly  propounded 
by  the  court,  though  its  right  to  do  so  cannot  be  denied,  yet  the 
exercise  of  the  right  certainly  does,  in  effect,  prevent  either  party 
from  objecting  to  the  legal  propriety  of  the  question ;  for  this  has 
been  prejudged  by  the  member  propounding  it.  If  the  question  is 
perfectly  clear  of  doubt,  as  to  its  admissibility,  there  can  no 
mischief  result  from  its  being  put  by  the  court. 

§  494.  Order  of  Zbeamination  and  Trial.  TJhe  order  and  course 
of  the  examination  of  vntneeeee  in  courts-martial,  and  of  their  cross- 
examination  and  reexamination,  are  the  same,  in  general,  as  has 
been  stated  in  trials  at  law.^ 

§  495.  5.  Depoaitioiifl.  By  the  general  principles  of  military  law, 
depositions  are  not  admissible  in  evidence.  It  is  only  in  those  cases 
of  crime,  where,  by  statutes,  they  are  made  admissible  on  the  trial 
of  indictments,  that  courts-martial,  in  the  English  service,  have 
admitted  them.^  But  in  the  American  service,  it  is  specially  or* 
dered,  that,  ^^  on  the  trial  of  cases  not  capital,  before  courts-mar- 
tial, the  depositions  of  witnesses,  not  in  the  line  or  staff  of  the 
army,  may  be  taken  before  some  justice  of  the  peace,  and  read  in 
evidence ;  provided  the  prosecutor  and  the  person  accused  are 
present  at  the  taking  the  same,  or  are  duly  notified  thereof."^ 
This  regulation,  being  a  statutory  exception  to  the  general  rule 
which  excludes  depositions,  must  be  confined  to  the  cases  ex- 
pressly mentioned ;  namely,  to  cases  not  capital,  and  to  persons 

1  Maltby,  pp.  44,  65,  66 ;  2  McArthur,  pp.  44,  45 ;  Simmons,  p.  472  ,*  O'Brien, 
p.  285  ;  Kennedy,  p.  105. 

1  See  2  licArthur,  p.  107 ;  Simmons,  p.  467  ;  O'Brien,  p.  259 ;  Kennedy,  pp.  182- 
148. 

1  AnU,  Vol.  I.  99  481-469. 

^  2  McArthnr,  p.  121 ;  Simmons,  p.  509. 

'  Anny  R^gnlations,  art  74.    Ana  see  Maltby,  p.  65 ;  O'Brien,  p.  186. 
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not  in  ihe  line  or  staff  of  the  army.  In  capital  cases,  and  with 
respect  to  persons  belonging  to  the  line  or  staff,  the  admissibility 
of  depositions  is  governed  by  the  general  mle.^ 

§  496.  Baroeptions  by  Statute.  Depositions^  when  tdken  pursi^ 
ant  to  the  above  regulation^  it  is  conceived,  ought  to  be  taken  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  causes  stated  in  the  acts  of  Congress  on  that 
subject ;  which,  as  they  have  been  sufficiently  stated  in  a  preced- 
ing volume,^  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat.  It  may,  however, 
be  added,  that  though  a  deposition  has  been  informally  taken,  and 
therefore  is  not  admissible  under  the  statute,  it  may  still  be  read 
as  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  witness  to  contradict  ot  disparage 
the  testimony  he  may  have  orally  given  in  court.  It  was  formerly 
held,  that  what  a  witness  has  been  heard  to  state  at  another  time, 
may  be  given  in  evidence  to  confirm,  as  well  as  to  contradict,  the 
testimony  he  has  given  in  court ; '  but  this  is  not  now  admitted^ 
unless  where  the  witness  is  charged  with  a  design  to  misrepresent, 
arising  from  some  recently  acquired  relation  to  the  party  or  the 
cause ;  in  which  case  his  prior  statements  may  become  material, 
in  order  to  disprove  the  charge,  by  showing  that  he  had  made  the 
same  statement  before  such  relation  existed.^ 

§  497.  6.  Publlo  and  Prlvata  Wcltlnga.  The  rules  already  stated 
in  a  former  volume,^  in  regard  to  the  inspection,  proof,  admissi- 
bility, and  effect  of  public  records  and  documents,  and  of  private 
writings,  as  they  are  founded  on  general  principles  applicable 
alike  to  all  judicial  investigations,  are  recognized  in  all  judicial 
tribunals,  whether  civil,  military,  or  criminal ;  subject  to  a  few 
exceptions  and  variations  of  administration,  necessarily  arising 
from  their  diversities  of  constitution  and  forms  of  proceeding. 
These  it  only  remains  for  us  briefly  to  illustrate,  by  a  few  military 
examples. 

§  498.  Raoorda  of  Courta  of  Inquiry*  In  regard  to  public  mUi" 
tary  records^  it  has  been  adjudged  that  the  report  of  a  court  of 

*  {The  depositions  of  witnesses  residing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  or  Ter- 
ritory, or  district  in  which  any  military  conrt  may  be  ordered  to  sit,  if  taken  on 
reasonable  notice  to  the  opposite  party,  and  dnly  authenticated,  may  be  read  in  eri- 
dence,  before  snch  conrt,  in  cases  not  capital :  Bev.  Stat.  (U.  S.)  2d  ed.  1878,  §  1842, 
art.  91.  [ 

1  ^nte.  Vol.  I.  S§  823-824.  See  U.  S.  Stat  1798,  c.  20,  $  80,  YoL  I.  p.  88  ;  U.  S. 
Stat  1798,  0.  22,  f  6,  VoL  I.  p.  835;  U.  S.  SUt  1827,  c  4,  vol.  iv.  p.  197. 

s  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  46,  §  14 ;  2  McArthnr,  p.  120  ;  Kennedy^  p.  98 ;  Cooke  o. 
Cnrtis,  6  H.  &  J.  98. 

•  AnU,  Vol.  I.  f  469  ;  Bull.  N.  P.  294  ;  2  Phil.  Evid.  445,  446. 
1  AnU,  VoL  I.  S§  471-498,  557-582. 
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inquiry  is  a  privileged  commnnication,  and  cannot  be  called  for 
without  the  consent  of  the  superior  military  authority  which  con- 
vened the  court ;  nor  can  an  office  copy  of  it  be  admitted  without 
such  permission.  It  stands  on  the  footing  of  other  secrets  of  state, 
heretofore  mentioned.^  Therefore,  where  the  conmiander-in-chief 
directed  a  military  inquiry  to  be  held,  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  afterwards  sued  the  president  of 
that  court  for  a  libel,  alleged  to  be  contained  in  his  report,  and  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  commander-in-chief;  it  was  held, 
upon  the  broad  principle  of  State  policy  and  public  convenience, 
that  the  report,  being  a  matter  of  advice  and  information  given 
in  the  course  of  public  duty,  and  for  the  regulation  of  a  public 
officer,  could  not  be  disclosed  to  the  world  at  the  pleasure  of 
private  persons,  in  a  private  suit,  without  permission  from  the 
superior  authority;  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  case  at  bar, the 
evidence  was  properly  rejected.^  In  the  JEnglish  service,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  court  of  inquiry  are  held  not  admissible  in  a  eaurt- 
martialj  as  evidence  of  the  facts  detailed  in  the  testimony  there 
recorded ;  and  rightly ;  for  those  courts  in  England  are  not  con- 
sidered as  judicial  bodies,  they  have  not  power  to  administer 
oaths,  nor  any  inherent  power  to  summon  witnesses ;  and  the 
right  of  the  accused  party  to  appear  or  take  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings is  questioned ;  it  being  deemed  rather  a  council  than  a 
court.^  But  in  the  American  service,  as  we  have  seen,^  courts  of 
inquiry  are  established  by  law,  and  have  a  judicial  character,  with 
the  same  power  with  courts-martial  to  summon  and  examine 
witnesses,  and  giving  the  accused  the  same  right  to  cross-examine 
and  interrogate  them.  Their  proceedings,  therefore,  are  expressly 
made  admissible  in  evidence  in  courts-martial  in  cases  not  capi- 
tal, nor  extending  to  the  dismission  of  an  officer ;  provided,  that 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  oral  testimony  cannot  be  ob- 
tained.^ 

§  499.  Of  Courts-martial.  The  records  of  courta-martial,  being 
the  records  of  judicial  tribunals  legally  constituted,  may  be  proved 
and  admitted  in  evidence,  and  have  effect,  like  all  other  judicial 

1  AnU,  Vol.  I.  9  261. 

*  Home  V.  Lord  Bentinck,  2  Brod.  &  Bing.  180 ;  Simmons^  p.  471. 

*  Simmons,  pp.  96,  98,  508 ;  1  McArthur,  pp.  107-118 ;  nqtra,  §  475. 

*  Supra^  §  475. 

»  Army  Begalatioxis,  art  92 ;  U.  a  Stat  1800,  c  83,  §  2,  art.  2 ;  YoL  I.  p.  61 : 
{Rev.  Stet  U.  &  2d  ed.  1878,  $  1842,  art  121.} 
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records.^  G-eneral  orders  and  reguLationBy  issaed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  law,  or  bj  the  Secretary  of  War, 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  within  the  scope  of  their  authority, 
when  duly  promulgated,  are  presumed  to  be  known  to  all  military 
persons,  and  therefore  will  be  taken  notice  of  by  courts-martial ; 
the  printed  copies  being  used  merely  to  refresh  the  memory. 
The  Articles  of  War^  both  for  the  land  and  naval  service,  being 
enacted  by  Congress,  are  judicially  taken  notice  of  by  all  persons, 
as  other  public  statutes.^ 

§  500.   AU  "WxltingB  made  Part  of  tbe  Record.     All  writings  and 

documents,  whether  public  or  private,  which  are  admitted  in  evL 
deuce,  are  noticed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court ;  and  copies  of 
them  should  be  embodied  in  the  proceedings  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  produced  in  evidence ;  or,  if  voluminous,  extracts  of  so 
much  as  may  bear  on  the  question  and  is  required  by  either  party, 
may  suffice.  If  their  genuineness  is  admitted  by  the  party  against 
whom  they  are  produced,  the  admission  also  should  be  recorded. 
If,  instead  of  being  thus  embodied,  copies  of  them  are  annexed  to 
the  proceedings  as  an  appendix,  they  should  be  numbered,  and  let- 
tered, and  referred  to  in  their  proper  place  in  the  proceedings,  and 
each  copy  should  be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  judge- 
advocate,  or  the  president  of  the  court.^ 

§  501.  Private  Letters  as  to  Prisoner's  Character.  Though  private 
letters  are  not  legal  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in  them,  and 
therefore  are  not  admissible  in  evidence  for  that  purpose,  and 
cannot  be  annexed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  courts ;  yet  the  usage 
of  courts-martial  allows  an  exception  to  this  rule,  in  regard  to 
letters  in  favor  of  the  prisoner's  character ;  by  permitting  him  to 
embody  them  in  his  defence ;  whereby  they  become  part  of  the 
proceedings,  and  thus  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  authority 
which  revises  the  sentence,  and  receive  their  due  weight  and 
consideration.^ 

1  TAnd  cannot  be  collatenUy  Attacked:  Swaim  v.  IT.  S.,  165  IT.  S.  558  ;  U.  S.  v, 
Fletcher,  148  id.  84.1 

*  Simmons,  pp.  500-502.    And  see  amte,  Vol.  L  §9  471-509. 

1  Sinmions,  p.  508. 

1  Kennedy,  pp.  119,  120 ;  Colonel  Qnentin's  Trial,  p.  85. 
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[The  niimemli  in  this  Index  refer  to  the  Volume ;  the  figures,  to  the  Sections.] 


A. 

ABATEMENT,  plea  of  alien  enemy  in,  ii.  19. 
def  ectiye  or  improper  serrice  of  process,  ii  20. 
defective  serrice  on  partnership,  ii.  20,  n.  1. 
misnomer,  ii.  21,  180. 

bill  not  found  by  twelve  of  the  grand  jury,  ii.  22. 
irregularity  in  impanelling  or  sunmioning  grand  jury,  ii.  22,  and  note. 
non-tenure  and  disclaimer,  ii.  23. 
non-]oinder  of  oarties,  ii.  24, 181. 

m  partnersnip  cases,  iL  20  n.  1,  25. 
pendency  of  prior  suit,  ii.  26. 
Judgment  in,  when  peremptory,  ii.  27. 

damages  in,  ii.  27. 

ABDUCTION,  wife  competent  to  prove,  i.  848. 

ACCEPTANCE  AND  INDORSEMENT,  not  ezpUcable  by  parol,  i.  276. 
what  it  admits,  iL  164, 165. 

(See  Bills  of  Exohakgb  and  Promissort  Notes.) 

ACCESS,  when  presumed,  i.  28. 

ACCESSORY,  not  a  competent  witness  for  the  principal,  L  407. 

who  is,  iii.  40,  41. 

before  the  fact,  iii.  42,  44. 

after  the  fact,  iii.  47,  48. 

none  in  treason,  iii.  48,  245. 

or  in  manslaughter  or  misdemeanors,  iii.  48. 

countermanding  the  order,  is  absolved,  iii.  45. 

when  he  mav  be  tried,  iii.  46. 

how  charged,  iii.  49. 

proof  of  tne  charge,  iii.  49,  60. 

husband  and  wife,  when  accessory  to  each  other,  iU.  48. 

(See  Principal.) 
ACCIDENT,  evidence  of  other  injuries,  etc.,  at  same  place,  i.  14  v, 

ACCOMPLICE,  may  be  convicted  on  his  own  confession,  if  he  refuse  to  tes- 
tify, i.  219,  879. 
who  IS,  1.  882. 

when  admissible  as  witness,  i.  879. 
must  be  corroborated,  i.  880. 

ACCORD  AND  SATISFACTION,  substance  of  this  issue,  ii.  28. 
what  is  a  good  accord  and  satisfaction,  ii.  28. 
this  a  question  of  law,  ii.  28  a. 
when  admissible  under  the  general  issue,  ii.  29. 
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ACCORD  AND  SATISFACTION,  — con^tioi. 
proper  parties  to,  ii.  30. 
aooord  alone,  when  no  bar,  ii.  80. 
aooord  with  tender  of  satisfaction,  when  sufficient,  ii.  81. 
part  performance  of  accord  insufficient,  ii.  81,  n.  7. 
when  payment  and  acceptance  in  satisfaction  are  both  pat  in  issue,  ii  82. 
when  presumed  from  lapse  of  time  alone,  ii.  33. 

{See  Patmbnt.) 

ACCOUNT,  rendered,  as  an  admission,  i.  212. 
action  of,  ii.  84,  85. 
between  whom  it  lies,  ii.  85. 
pleadings  in,  ii.  86. 
privity  necessary  to  support)  ii.  87* 
material  ayerments  in,  u.  87. 
evidence  under  issue  of  ^ene  eamputavitf  ii.  88. 
plea  of  ne  ungues  bailiffs  iL  88. 
auditors  in,  ii.  89. 
judgpnent  quod  conqmtet,  effect  of,  ii  89. 

ACCOUNT-BOOKS.    See  Books. 

ACCOUNTS,  voluminous,  secondary  evidenoe  of,  i.  568  A. 

ACCUSED,  character  of,  i.  14  b,  14/ 
as  witness,  i.  838  a,  444  6. 

entitled  to  precise  statement  of  his  offence,  iii.  10. 
to  be  confronted  with  witnesses,  i.  163  a,  iiL  11. 
as  witness  in  his  own  behalf,  iii.  89  a. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  joint  debtor,  i.  174, 184  b. 
of  payment  of  receipt,  i.  212. 
ceitincate  of,  whether  impeachable  by  parol,  i.  276. 
of  debt,  what  amounts  to,  iL  440-448. 
effect  of,  ii.  440,  n. 

ACQUITTAL,  record  of,  when  evidence,  i.  588. 

ACT,  public,  judicial  notice  of,  L  6  ft. 
of  Legislature,  i.  480,  491. 

ACT  OF  GOD,  what  is,  ii.  219. 
when  it  excuses,  ii.  219. 

ACTS  OF  STATE,  admissible  in  prize  causes,  iii.  456. 
how  proved,  i.  479,  487. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  LOSS,  when  and  how  far  conclusive,  L  212,  ii.  898. 

(See  Admissions.) 

ADMINISTRATION,  letters  of,  how  proved,  i.  519. 
prima  facie  evidence  of  death,  L  41,  550. 
loreign,  effect  of,  i.  544. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  competency  of,  as  a  witness,  i.  847, 402. 
admissions  by,  L  179. 

promise  by,  when  it  must  be  in  writing,  L  267. 
sales  by,  presumed  regular,  i.  20. 

ADMIRALTY,  courts  of,  and  seals,  judicially  noticed,  i.  5,  479. 
judgments,  when  and  how  far  conclusive,  i,  525,  541. 
Jurisdiction  of  AdmiraUy  and  Maritime  Courts^  iii.  886. 

includes  what,  iii.  887,  notes. 

not  limited  by  the  tide  in  this  country,  iii.  886,  n.  L 

Instance  Courts,  iii.  887. 

Prize  Courts,  iii.  d87« 
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ADMIRALTY,  —  continued. 
Instance  CauseSy 

Forms  of  Proceedings  in,  iii.  388-401. 
by  the  Roman  law,  iii.  389-394. 
in  the  United  States  courts,  iii.  895-401. 
libel,  its  requisites,  iii.  395,  397. 
information,  iii.  396,  397. 
amendments  in,  iii.  397. 
answer  of  defendant,  iii.  894,  398. 
upon  information  and  belief,  iii.  398^  n.  4. 
of  libellant  to  interrogatories,  iii  399. 
commissioners,  reference  to,  iii.  400. 
causes,  plenary,  what,  iii.  401. 
summary,  what,  iii.  401. 
Prize  CauseSy 

Pleadings  and  Practice,  iii.  437-448. 
delivery  of  papers,  iii.  438. 
commissioners  of  prize,  iii.  489. 
monition,  iii.  440. 
libel,  iii.  440,  441. 
claim,  iii.  442. 
condemnation,  iii.  443. 
Evidence, 

(1)  General  Rules,  in.  i02-408. 

more  lax  than  at  law,  iii.  402,  ».  1,  448,  n.  2. 

on  appeal,  iii.  404,  n.  5. 

as  to  relevancy,  iii.  403. 

as  to  burden  of  proof,  iii.  404. 

best  evidence,  iii.  405. 

presumptions,  iii.  406,  407. 

collisions,  iii.  407. 

spoliation  etc.,  of  papers,  iii.  408,  458. 

full  and  half  proof,  iii.  409. 

(2)  Competency  of  witnesses,  iii.  409-416. 
of  parties,  iii.  410-413. 

suppletory  oath,  iii.  410. 

decisory  oath,  iii.  411. 

-from  necessity,  iii.  412. 

salvors,  iii  412. 

captors,  iii.  412. 
defendant's  answer,  iii.  413. 
weight  of  answer,  iii.  413. 
interested  persons,  iii.  414,  454. 
shipmasters,  iii.  414,  a. 
seamen,  though  having  interert,  iii.  414,  415. 
experts,  iii.  416. 

(3)  Documents, 

in  general,  iii.  417. 

kinds  of,  iii.  418. 

bin  of  sale,  iii.  419. 

register,  iii.  419. 

judicial  sale,  iii.  420. 

charter  party,  iii.  421. 

bill  of  lading,  iii.  422. 

shipping  articles,  iii.  423. 

in  the  merchant^ervice,  iii.  428, 424. 

fisheries,  iii.  425. 
r6le  d'iquipage,  iii.  426,  482. 
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ADMIRALTY,  —  continued. 

(3)  Documents,  —  continued, 

role  of  interpretatioa  of  seamen's  contracts,  iii.  427. 
log-book,  iii.  428. 

its  requisites,  iii.  428,  429. 

how  far  evidence,  iii.  428-430. 

must  be  pleaded,  iii.  431. 
sea-letter,  432. 

Mediterranean  passport,  iii.  432. 
certificate  of  property,  iii.  432. 
crew-list^  iii  432. 
inyentory,  iii.  432. 
manifest  iii.  432. 
inyoices,  ilL  432. 
certificates  of  origin,  iii.  432. 
weather  reports,  iii.  432,  n.  2. 
admissibility  of,  in  prize  causes,  451. 
proof  of,  iii.  451. 
nature  and  necessity  of,  iii.  452. 
effect  of  want  of,  iii.  453. 

(4)  Depositions^ 

mode  of  taking,  iii.  433-435. 
affidavits,  iii.  436. 

(5)  Evidence  in  Prize  Causes^ 
in  preparatorio,  iii.  444. 

by  standing  interrogatories,  iii.  444. 
of  what  persons,  iii.  445. 
manner  of  examination,  iii.  446. 
value  of  this  testimony,  iii.  447. 
invocation  of  documents,  iii.  448. 
other  testimony,  when  admitted,  iii.  449. 
when  closed,  iii.  450. 
competency  of  proof, 
interested  person,  iii.  414,  454. 
enemies,  iii.  455. 
declarations  of  States,  iii.  456. 
mode  of  taking  testimony,  iii.  457. 
presumptions  of  title  and  ownership,  iii.  458^  459. 
of  assistance  in  capture,  iii.  460. 
enemy's  property,  what  presumed  to  be,  iii.  461. 
further  proof,  when,  iii.  462. 
by  plea  and  proof,  iii.  462. 
ordered  by  the  court,  iiL  468. 
allowed  to  claimant,  iii.  464. 

to  captors,  iii.  465. 

when  refused,  iii.  466. 

oral  testimony  excluded,  iii.  467. 
ADMISSIONS, 

1.  In  General. 

general  principle,  i.  169. 

admissions  and  confessions  distinguished,  i.  170,  218  a. 

party  need  not  be  asked  before  proving  an  admission,  i.  170  a. 

2.  Persons  whose  Statements  are  receivable  as  Admissions, 

parties  to  the  record,  i.  171. 

same:  nominal  parties,  i.  172, 173. 

same:  joint  promisors ;  parties  in  a  testamentary  cause ;  etc.,  i.  174 ; 

ii.  352. 
same:  town  corporators,  i.  175. 
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ADMISSIONS,  —  conhnti^d 

2.   Persons  whose  Statements  are  receivable  as  Admissums,  —  continued. 

same:  mere  community  of  interest  not  enough,  i.  176. 

same:  interest  must  first  be  shown,  i.  177. 

same :  answers  of  parties  in  chancery,  i.  178. 

same:  interest  must  exist  at  time  of  admission  made,  i.  179l 

persons  not  parties  to  the  record ;  in  general,  L  180, 181. 

same:  referees  ;  apfNointees ;  interpreters,  i.  182-184. 

same:  conspirators,  i.  184  a. 

tort  feasors,  ii.  90. 

insured,  ii.  409,  n.  2. 

same:  partners,  i.  184  &. 

same:  agents,  L  184  c,  184  d, 

same:  husband  and  wife,  i.  186. 

paramour,  ii.  46. 

same:  attorneys  of  record;  pleadings,  i.  186. 

deputy-sheriff,  ii.  683. 

same:  principal  and  surety,  i.  187, 188. 

same:  privil^  of  estate;  ancestor  or  grantor  during  ownership,  i. 
189. 

same:  yendor  or  assignor  of  personalty,  i.  190. 

party  or  privy  need  not  be  culed,  i.  191. 
8.    What  Kinds  of  Condwst  or  Utterances  amount  to  an  Admission. 

offers  of  compromise,  i.  192. 

statements  made  under  constraint,  i.  198. 

statements  made  incidentally  or  in  unrelated  transactions,  i.  194. 

assuming  a  character,  i.  195. 

conduct:  falsehood  and  fraud;  manufacturing  and  destroying  evi- 
dence, L  195  a. 

failure  to  produce  evidence,  i.  195  5. 

failure  to  produce  documents,  i.  195  c. 

repairs  and  precautions  after  an  injury,  i.  195  d, 

sundry  kinds  of  conduct,  i.  196. 

failure  to  repudiate  another's  assertion ;  statements  made  in  a  party's 
presence,  i.  197,  198. 

possession  of  documents ;  unanswered  letters ;  books  of  a  society  or 
corporation,  i.  199. 

4.  Sundry  Limitations, 

weiebt  and  value  of  admissions,  i.  200. 

explanations ;  putting  in  the  whole  of  a  conversation,  document,  or 

correspondence,  L  201. 
same:  other  modes,  i.  201  a. 
admissions  based  on  hearsay,  L  202. 

parol  admissions  of  title  or  of  contents  of  documents,  i.  208,  568  k. 
dispensing  with  attesting  witness,  i.  569  b. 

5.  Conclusive  Admissions  (Estoppel ;  Judicial  Waiver), 

admissions  as  estoppels  between  parties,  i.  204. 

judicial  admissions,  i.  205. 

same:  admissions  by  mistake,  i.  206. 

admissions  acted  upon,  as  giving  rise  to  estoppels,  i.  207-210. 

admissions  in  deeds,  i.  211. 

non-judicial  admissions,  not  conclusive,  L  212. 

6.  Sundry  Admissions. 

of  signature,  ii.  16,  and  notes,  164, 165. 
of  seaworthiness,  ii.  401,  n. 
of  marriage,  ii.  462. 

means  of  compelling,  ii.  16,  and  notes ;  ill.  808,  n. 
(See  Confessions;  Equity;  Hearbat.) 
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ADULTERY,  evidence  of,  i.  14  o. 

provable  by  oonfession  in  diyoroe  ease,  L  217. 

competency  of  husband  or  wife,  in  proceedings  based  on,  i.  834. 

nature  of  tne  evidence  to  establish,  ii.  40. 

proved  by  evidence  of  proximate  circumstanoes,  ii.  41. 

general  cohabitation,  ii.  41. 

general  conduct,  creating  a  tunieio  tnolentOf  ii.  41. 
when  proved  by  impression  and  belief  of  witnesses,  ii.  42. 
when  continuance  of,  presumed,  after  proof  of  one  act,  iL  48. 
of  wife,  when  birth  of  child  evidence  of,  ii.  44. 
of  husband,  acts  in  proof  of,  ii  44. 
of  either,  when  proved  by  visit  to  brothel,  ii  44. 

by  disease,  li.  44. 
when  proved  by  confession  of  party,  ii.  45. 

by  evidence  ofparticeps  cHminu,  or  private  detectives,  ii.  4d. 
to  what  time  the  evidence  must  relate,  ii.  47. 
when  evidence  of  acts  not  chained  is  admissible,  ii.  47. 
proof  of,  upon  indictment  for  this  crime,  ii.  48. 
when  and  what  evidence  of  marriage  is  requisite,  ii.  49,  50. 
proof  of  identity  of  parties,  when  requisite,  ii.  60. 
evidence  in  defence  of  action  for  crim.  con.,  ii.  51. 

of  collusion  between  husband  and  wifc^  ii.  51. 

of  connivance,  and  connivance  defined,  ii.  51,  and  note9. 

of  passive  sufferance  of  husband,  iL  51. 
under  plea  of  recrimination,  ii.  52. 
of  condonation,  li.  53,  54. 

proof  of  damages,  iL  55. 

1>roof  of  mitigation  of  damajpes,  ii.  5($. 
etters  of  wife,  when  admissible  for  husband,  ii.  57. 
general  character  of  wife,  in  issue  (see  Seduction),  iL  58. 

ADVERSE  POSSESSION,  presumption  from,  L  16. 
words  as  characterizing,  i.  108. 

ADVICE  OF  COUNSEL  in  maUcioos  prosecution,  ii.  450. 

AFFIDAVIT,  when  admissible,  i.  163  a. 
made  by  parties,  i.  348,  349,  558. 
made  hj  wife,  i.  344. 
in  admiralty  (see  Equity),  iii.  436. 

AFFIRMATION,  substituted  for  an  oath,  L  370  a. 

AFFIRMATIVE.     See  Burden  of  Proof. 

AGE,  appearance  as  evidence  of,  i.  14  I. 

testimonjr  to  one's  own  age,  L  113  c,  430  k. 
proof  of,  ii.  363. 

AGENCY,  nature  and  definition  of,  ii.  59. 
proof  of,  directly  or  indirectly,  ii.  60. 

by  deed,  when  necessary,  ii.  61. 

where  a  corporation  aggregate  is  principal,  iL  62. 

by  writing,  when  necessary,  ii.  63. 

by  testimony  of  the  agent  himself,  ii.  63. 

by  inference  from  relative  situation,  ii.  64,  64  a. 
proof  of,  by  habit  and  course  of  dealing,  i.  14n.;  ii.  64  a,  n.  2,  65,  66. 

by  possession  of  n^^tiable  or  other  security,  a.  65. 

by  subsequent  ratification,  ii.  66. 

by  long  acquiescence,  ii.  67. 

not  by  agent's  declarations  or  acts,  ii.  63,  n.  1. 
effect  of  ratification  of  tortious  act,  ii.  68. 
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AGENCY,  —continued. 

liability  of  principal  for  tortiouB  act,  ii.  68. 
revocation  of,  ii.  68  a. 

AGENT,  presnmption  in  fayor  of  authority  of,  i.  21. 
admissions  oi,  i.  184  c,  234. 

when  a  competent  witness  for  the  principal,  i.  416,  417. 
may  prove  his  own  authority,  if  parol,  i.  416. 
when  his  authority  must  be  in  writing,  L  269. 

AGREEMENT.    See  Contract. 

ALIA  £:iV'0iZ3//il,  in  assault,  ii.  91. 
or  defence,  in  assault,  u.  95-96. 

ALIEN  ENEMY,  plea  of,  ii.  19. 

ALIBIf  burden  of  proof  of,  i.  81  b, 
evidence  of,  i.  14  r. 

ALMANAC,  as  evidence,  i.  162/. 

ALTERATION,  of  written  contracts  by  oral  agreements,  i.  802. 
of  instruments,  effect  of,  i.  564. 
presumption  as  to  time  of,  i.  565. 
burden  of  proof  as  to,  i.  564. 
expert  testimony  to,  i.  581  a. 
in  a  will,  when  deliberative  and  when  not,  ii.  681. 

{See  Private  Writings.) 

AMBIGUITIES,  parol  evidence  admissible  to  explain,  i.  275-805  m. 

AMENDMENT,  in  admiralty  proceedings,  iii.  397. 
of  record,  when  allowed,  ii.  11. 
of  process,  in  the  names  of  parties,  ii.  11  a. 
of  pleadings,  ii.  lib, 

under  recent  Enelish  statutes,  ii.  lib,  c,  d. 
when  not  allowed,  ii.  11  «. 

ANCESTOR.    SeeRmR. 

ANCIENT  BOUNDARIES.     See  Boundary. 

ANCIENT  WRITINGS.    See  Writings. 

ANIMAL,  character  of,  i.  14  b,  14  ^,  14  p, 
evidence  by  scent,  etc.,  i  14  s. 
pedigree,  i.  114  c. 

ANSWER,  to  interrogatory,  admission  by,  i.  552. 

what  amount  of  evidence  necessary  to  disprove,  i.  260. 
admissible  for  defendant,  i.  351,  551. 

EToof  of,  i  512. 
Y  maU,  assumed  genuine,  i.  575  c. 
01    one  defendant  in  chancery,  when  admissible  against  the   other, 

i.  178,  210 ;  iii.  283. 
in  chancery,  whether  conclusive,  iii.  370. 
admissible  for  defendant,  iii.  284,  285. 
proof  of, 

in  pleading,  ii.  5,  n. 

in  admiralty,  iii.  413. 

before  court-martial  (see  Equity),  iii.  473. 

APPOINTMENT  TO  OFFICE,  how  proved  by  acting  in  it,  i.  88,  83.  563 ; 
iii.  483. 

APPRENTICESHIP,  contract  of,  must  be  in  writing,  i.  274. 

APPROPRIATION  OF  PAYMENTS.     See  Payment. 

ARBITRATION   AND   AWARD,   modes   of  submission,  and   remedies 
thereon,  ii.  69. 

VOL.  III. — 81 
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ARBITRATION  AND  AW ARD,-- continued. 

strict  rules  of  law  not  binding  upon  arbitratoT%  onlen  so  stipolaited  in  the 

submission,  ii.  81,  n.  2. 
remedy  by  action  of  debt^  ii.  70,  80,  n.  2L 
proof  of  the  submission,  ii.  71. 

when  by  parol,  ii.  72. 

of  the  authority  of  the  umpire,  ii.  73,  78. 

of  the  execution  of  the  award,  iL  74. 

of  notice,  publication,  and  deliyery  of  the  award,  iL  75. 

of  demand  of  payment,  when  necessary,  ii.  76. 

of  performance  by  plaintiff,  ii.  77. 
award,  how  far  conclusiye,  i.  183,  n.,  184 ;  ii.  79,  80. 
defences  to  an  action  upon  an  award,  ii.  78. 

arbitrators,  when  and  now  far  competent  witneaaea,  L  249;  iL  72,  ».,  78. 
proof  of  reyocation  of  the  submission,  ii.  79. 
minority  of  party,  ii.  80. 
refusal  of  arbitrators  to  act,  iL  80. 
eyidence  under  non  assumpsit,  ii.  81. 
arbitrators  not  bound  to  disclose  grounds  of  award,  L  249. 

ARBITRATOR,  as  witness,  i.  254  c. 

ARGUMENT  OF  COUNSEL,  who  entitled  to  begin,  L  75. 
not  to  contain  hearsay,  i.  162  p. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS,  as  eyidence  of  pedigree,  L  105. 

ARREST,  witness'  exemption  from,  i.  816. 

as  evidence  of  bad  character  of  witness,  i.  461  h. 

without  process,  when  lawful  (see  Witkesses),  iii.  123,  n* 

ARSON,  what,  iii.  61. 

what  is  a  dwelling-house,  iii.  52,  and  n.  4. 
when  burning  of  one's  own  house  is,  iii.  53.^ 
proof  of  ownership,  iii.  64,  67. 

actual  burning,  iii.  65. 

felonious  intent,  iii.  56. 

night-time,  iii.  57. 

burning  out-house,  iii.  57. 

ARTICLES  OF  THE  PEACE,  by  wife  against  husband,  i.  343. 

ARTICLES  OF  WAR,  L  449. 

ASCRIPTION  OF  PAYMENTS.    See  Payment. 

ASSAULT  AND  BATTERY,  of  wife  by  husband,  L  343. 
assault,  what,  ii  82. 

intent,  material  in,  ii.  83. 
battery,  what,  ii.  84. 

intent,  material  in,  ii.  85. 

or,  freedom  from  fault,  ii.  85. 
when  defence  must  be  specially  pleaded,  ii.  85. 
proof  of  time  and  place,  how  far  material,  ii.  86. 
when  plaintiff  may  waiye  one  trespass  and  proye  another,  ii.  86. 
when  be  is  bound  to  elect,  ii.  86. 
actual  battery  need  not  be  proyed,  ii.  87. 
consequential  damages,  when  to  be  specially  laid,  ii.  88,  89. 

proof  of,  ii.  88. 

when  not  necessary  to  allege,  ii.  89. 
damages,  what  to  be  alleged,  and  what  may  be  prov^  without  special 

ayerment,  ii.  89. 
confessions  and  admissions,  when  admissible,  ii.  90. 
oonyiction  on  indictment,  when  eyidence  in  a  ciyil  action,  ii.  90. 
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ASSAULT  AND  BATTERY,  —  con/iViti^J. 
idlegation  of  alia  enormia^  its  office,  ii.  91. 
defences  in,  classes  of,  and  mode  of  pleading,  ii.  92. 
evidence  under  th*e  general  issue,  ii.  93. 
evidence  of  intention,  when  material,  ii.  94. 

when  admissible,  ii.  94. 

necessity,  when  admissible,  ii.  94. 
evidence  under  plea  of  son  assaidt  demesne^  ii.  96. 

with  replication  of  de  injuria^  ii.  95. 

with  replication  in  justification,  ii.  95. 

when  pleaded  with  the  general  issue,  iL  96. 

replication  of  de  injuria^  ii.  96. 

plea  of  moderate  easHgavity  ii.  97. 
moUiter  manus  itnpostiU,  ii.  98. 

justification  of  act  done  to  preserve  the  peace,  iL  00, 100. 
indictment  for  an  assault^  iii.  6o. 
what  is,  iii.  59,  60,  61. 
intent,  when  essential,  iii.  61. 
boxing-matches,  iii.  62,  and  n.  5. 
by  menace,  when,  iii  61. 
accidental  violence,  when  no  assault,  iii.  62. 
lawful  correctiou  no  assault^  iii.  6& 
in  self-defence,  iii.  64. 
in  defence  of  property,  iii.  65. 
in  prevention  of  crime,  iii.  66. 

ASSESSMENT  BOOKS,  admissibUity  and  effect  of,  i.  484. 

ASSETS,  proof  of,  in  hands  of  executor,  ii.  847. 
in  hands  of -heir,  ii.  360. 

ASSIGNMENT,  of  chases  in  action,  i.  173. 

ASSIGNOR,  admissions  by,  i.  190. 

ASSUMPSIT,  action  of,  when  barred  by  prior  leoovexy  in  tort,  i.  682. 
in  place  of  action  of  account,  ii.  84,  85. 
when  implied,  iL  102. 
when  not,  ii.  103. 

when  plaintiff  must  declare  on  the  special  contract,  ii.  104. 
when  plaintiff  may  declare  on  common  counts  only,  ii.  104. 
form  of  common  counts,  ii.  105,  n. 
proof  of  the  consideration,  ii.  105. 

other  material  facts,  under  the  general  issue,  ii.  106* 

damages,  ii.  106. 

request,  ii.  107, 108. 
moral  obligation,  when  sufficient,  iL  107,  ft. 
promise,  wnen  implied,  ii.  108. 
irom  tortious  conversion,  ii.  108,  n. 
privity,  what  is  sufficient,  ii.  109. 
parties,  want  of  proper,  when  fatal,  ii.  110. 
proof  of  particular  capacity  of  plaintiff,  ii.  110,  129. 
unlawfulness  of  contract,  when  fatal,  ii.  111. 
count  for  money  lent,  proof  of,  ii.  112. 

money  paid,  ii.  113. 

when  defendant's  order  to  pay  must  be  proved,  ii.  114. 

what  payments  are  deemed  officious,  ii.  114. 

when  contribution  may  be  had,  ii.  115. 
under  a  judgment,  iL  116. 
count  for  money  nad  and  received,  proof  of,  iL  117, 118. 

when  delivered  in  trust,  ii.  119. 
count  for  money  had  and  received,  when  obtained  by  wrong,  iL  120, 121. 
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ASSUMPSIT,  —  continMd. 

count  for  money  bad  and  received,  when  paid  npon  a  forged  secnrity, 

ii.  122. 
count  for  money  had  and  received,  when  paid  npon  a  mistake  of  facts  or 

of  law,  ii.  123. 
count  for  money  had  and  received,  when  paid  upon  a  consideration 

which  has  failed,  ii.  124. 
count  for  money  had  and  received,  when  paid  upon  an  agreement  re- 
scinded, ii.  124. 
count  for  money  had  and  received  by  agent,  action  for,  ii.  125. 
count  upon  an  account  stated,  proof  of,  ii.  126-129  a. 
for  work  and  labor,  ii.  136  a. 

pleas  by  defendant  in  abatement,  of  misnomer,  iL  130. 
coverture,  ii.  130. 
want  of  parties,  ii.  131,  132. 
partnership,  ii.  134. 
replication  to  plea  of  want  of  parties,  ii.  133. 
when  nolle  prosequi  may  be  entered,  ii.  133. 
replication  of  infancy,  when  bad,  ii.  133. 
general  issue,  what  may  generally  be  shown  under,  ii.  135. 
what  matters  in  discharge  may  be  shown  under,  ii.  136. 
when  failure  of  consideration  may  be  shown  under,  ii.  136. 

(See  Contract.) 

ATHEISTS,  as  witnesses,  i.  368. 

ATTACHMENT,  of  witness,  for  contempt,  i.  319. 

ATTEMPT  to  commit  crime,  iii.  2. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  WITNESSES,  how  procured,  i.  309. 

ATTESTATION  OF  COPIES,  mode  of,  i.  506. 

ATTESTING  WITNESS,  declarations  of  deceased,  i.  462. 
character  of,  impeachable,  iii.  444  d. 
rule  requires  him  to  be  called,  i.  569. 
kind  of  document  afEected,  i.  569  a. 

opponent's  admission,  as  dispensing  with  the  rule,  i.  569  b. 
vmo  is  attesting  witness,  i.  569  c. 
number  of  witnesses  to  be  called,  i.  569  d, 
exceptions:  (1^  ancient  instruments,  i.  570. 

(2)  claim  oy  opponent  under  the  instrument,  i.  571. 

(3)  attesting  witness  unavailable,  i.  572. 
diligent  search,  i.  572  a. 


(4)  official  bonds ;  registered  deeds,  i.  573. 
((  — 


5)  instrument  not  directly  in  issue,  i.  573  b. 
witness  unavailable  in  person ;  proof  of  signature,  i.  575. 

ATTORNEY,  admissions  of,  i.  186. 

whether  a  competent  witness,  i.  254  c. 

privileged  communications  by  client,  i.  237-245. 

reason  for  the  privilege,  i.  238. 

who  is  a  legal  adviser,  i.  239. 

purpose  and  nature  of  the  communication,  i.  240. 

opinion  of  counsel,  i.  240  a. 

consultation  as  conveyancer ;  title-deeds  and  other  documents,  i.  241. 

attorney  as  a  party,  i.  242. 

consultation  for  unlav^ful  purpose,  i.  242  a. 
death ;  and  waiver,  i.  243. 
communications  not  within  the  principle,  i  244. 
actions  by,  in  general,  ii.  138. 
actions  for  fees,  evidence  in,  ii.  139. 

by  partners,  ii.  140. 
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ATTORNEY,  —  cofiHnued. 

retainer,  effect  of,  ii.  141,  142. 

authority  of,  ii.  139,  141,  notes, 

conduct  of  business  by,  ii.  142. 

extent  of  undertaking,  and  liability,  ii.  144,  145. 

defences  to  action  by,  for  fees,  ii.  143. 

when  negligence  may  be  shown,  ii.  143. 
what  damages  recoyerable  against,  ii.  146. 
what  amenable  to  summary  jurisdiction,  ii.  147. 
actions  against,  for  misconduct  causing  loss  of  debt,  ii.  148. 

loss  of  title,  ii.  149. 
burden  of  proof  between  attorney  and  client,  in  equity,  iii.  253. 

(See  Priyilbobd  Communications.) 

AUCTIONEER,  agent  of  both  buyer  and  seller,  i.  269. 

AUDITOR'S  REPORT,  presumed  correct,  i.  44. 

AUTHORITY,  when  it  need  not  be  proved,  ii.  316,  n. 

{See  Appointment  to  Office.) 

AUTOPTIC  PROFERENCE,  i.  13  a,  13  y. 

AUTREFOIS  ACQUIT,  iii.  35-38. 

AUTREFOIS  CONVICT  (see  Judgment),  iii.  35-38. 

AWARD,  arbitrators  not  bound  to  disclose  grounds  of,  i.  254  c. 
generally  conclusive,  i.  183, 184. 

(See  Arbitration  and  Award.) 


B. 

BAIL,  as  a  competent  witness  for  principal,  i.  430. 

BAILOR,  as  a  competent  witness,  i.  348. 

BANE  BILL,  holder  not  bound  to  explain  possession,  i.  81. 
other  forgeries,  etc.,  as  evidence,  i.  14  q. 

BANK-BOOKS,  i.  474,  484. 

BANKRUPT,  admission  by  omission  of  debt  from  schedule,  i.  196. 
when  competent  as  a  witness,  i.  392. 
declarations  of,  i.  108,  162  c. 

BANKRUPTCY,  effect  of  discharge  to  restore  competency,  i.  430. 
examination  of  bankrupt  as  confession,  i.  226. 

(See  Solvency.) 

BAPTISM,  register  of,  i.  483,  493. 

BARON  AND  FEME.    See  Husband  and  Wife. 

BARRATRY,  loss  by.  ii.  390. 

what  constitutes  the  crime,  iiL  66,  67. 

indictment  for,  iii.  66,  n. 

proof  of  (see  Maintenance),  iii.  67. 

BASTARDY,  constancy  of  accusation,  i.  162  h,  469  c. 
other  acts  of  intercourse,  i.  14  o. 
resemblance,  as  showing  paternity,  i  14  s. 
cross-examination  of  complainant,  i.  14  o. 

(See  Legitimacy.) 
who  are  bastards,  ii.  160. 
adulterine,  how  proved,  ii.  150,  n. 
when  parents  are  competent  witnesses,  ii.  151. 
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BASTARDY,  —  continued. 
period  of  gestation,  ii.  152. 
may  be  shown  by  proving  marriage  void,  ii.  153. 

parents  divorced,  ii.  153. 
may  not  be  shown  bv  proving  marriage  voidable,  iL  15S. 
when  legitimacy  will  be  presomed,  ii.  153. 

BATTERY.    See  Assault  ani>  Battert. 

BENEFICIARY,  right  of,  to  sue  on  contract,  ii.  109. 

BELIEF,  as  evidence,  i.  430  t. 
religions,  i.  369,  370,  378  b, 

(See  Experts  ;  Opinions  ;  Witnesses.) 

BEST  EVIDENCE,  defined,  L  81  h-Si,  97  a--97  d. 

BIBLE,  family  record  in  as  evidence,  i.  114  d. 

BIGAMY,  proof  of,  L  140  c,  339. 

BILL  IN  EQUITY.    SeeEqurrr, 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE,  parties  to,  when  incompetent  to  impeach,  L  383^85. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  PROMISSORY  NOTES, 

non-joinder  of  parties,  ii.  25,  n.  1. 

by  what  law  governed,  iL  153  a. 

varieties  of  liability  and  remedies  upon,  ii.  154. 

made  by  a  firm,  ii.  478,  notes, 

material  allegations  in  actions  upK>n,  ii.  155. 

must  be  pleaded  according  to  their  le^  effect,  ii.  14,  15. 

(1)  existence  of  the  instrument,  proof  of,  li.  156,  157. 

when  lost,  ii.  156. 

when  made  by  partner,  ii.  167. 
what  must  be  shown  nnder  the  general  issue,  ii.  157. 
signature  of  the  instrument,  proof  of,  ii.  158,  159, 162. 

when  dispensed  with,  ii.  159,  and  note. 
identity  of  the  instrument,  what  is  descriptive  of,  ii.  160. 

of  parties  to  the  instrument,  proof  of,  ii.  158,  160. 
currency,  when  value  of,  to  be  proved,  ii.  160. 
usances,  when  to  be  proved,  ii.  160. 
alteration  in,  i.  564,  note,  566,  568;  ii.  160,  and  note. 
presentment  at  a  particular  place,  when  not  necessary,  ii.  160 

(2)  proof  that  defendant  is  a  party  to  the  instrument^  ii.  161. 

by  his  acceptance,  ii.  161. 

by  his  promise  to  accept  a  non-existing  bill,  ii.  161,  n. 
proof  that  defendant  is  a  party  by  testimony  of  other  parties,  wh^  ii.  161. 

(3)  plaintiff's  interest,  or  title  to  sue,  must  be  proved,  ii.  163. 

when  admitted  by  acts  of  defendant,  ii.  164. 

limitation  of  such  admissions,  ii.  165. 
admission  of  procuration,  what  is,  ii.  164. 

of  indorsements,  what  is,  ii.  165. 
indorsements,  what  must  be  alleged  and  proved,  ii.  166. 
partnership,  when  to  be  proved,  ii.  167. 
indorsement  in  blank,  effect  of,  ii.  163,  n.,  168. 
action  by  drawer  v.  acceptor,  evidence  in,  ii.  169. 

indorser  v.  acceptor,  ii.  169. 

accommodation  acceptor  v.  drawer,  ii.  170. 
other  actions  founded  on  return  of  bill,  evidence  in,  ii.  169. 
consideration,  when  impeachable,  ii.  171-173. 

(4)  plaintiff  must  prove  breach  of  contract  by  defendant,  ii.  174. 

presentment,  when,  ii.  174-176,  186  a. 
presentment,  when  not  excused,  ii.  177. 

at  what  time  to  be  made,  ii  178, 179, 181. 
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BILLS  OP  EXCHANGE  AND  PROMISSORY  NOTES,  —  c^wKintied. 

at  what  place,  ii.  180,  180  a,  180  h. 

when  provable  by  entries,  ii.  182. 
protest,  when  necessary  to  be  proved,  ii.  183. 

when  want  of,  excused,  ii.  184,  196. 

when  not  necessary,  ii.  185. 
dishonor,  notice  of,  necessary,  ii.  186. 

due  diligence  in,  a  mixed  question,  ii.  186. 

form  of  notice,  and  by  whom  to  be  given,  ii.  186. 

when  to  be  given,  ii.  186,  187. 

when  sent  hj  post,  ii.  187,  188. 

when  plaintiff  must  prove  that  it  was  received,  ii.  187. 

when  received  as  collateral  security,  ii.  186  a. 

when  agent  or  banker  treated  as  holder,  ii.  187  a. 

where  parties  reside  in  the  same  town,  ii.  188. 

variance  in,  what,  ii.  189. 

when  waived,  ii.  190, 190  a. 

when  not,  ii.  1^. 

knowledge  of  the  fact,  sufficient,  ii.  190  a,  n. 

probabilitv  of  the  fact,  not,  ii.  190  a,  n. 

by  letter,  how  proved,  ii.  191,  193. 

notice  to  produce,  ii.  191,  192. 

to  what  place  to  be  sent,  ii.  194. 
want  of  notice  of,  when  excused,  ii.  195, 196. 

in  case  of  banker's  checks,  ii.  195  a. 

excuse  need  not  be  averred,  ii.  197. 
payment  by,  ii.  419-421. 
defences  to  actions  on,  ii.  198-202. 

by  impeaching  consideration,  ii.  199. 

by  other  equities  between  original  parties,  ii.  200. 

by  matter  in  discharge  of  acceptor,  li.  201. 
of  other  parties,  ii.  201. 

by  matter  in  discharge  of  parties  oollaterally  liable^  IL  202. 

by  new  agreement,  ii.  202. 
competency  of  parties  to,  as  witnesses,  ii.  203-207. 

drawer,  ii.  203. 

partner,  ii.  203,  486. 

maker,  ii.  204. 

acceptor  or  drawee,  ii.  205. 

payee,  ii.  206. 

mdorser,  ii.  207. 
{See  Indorsembnt;  Promibsobt  Note;  Witnesses.) 

BILL  OF  LADING,  iii.  422. 

BILL  OF  PARCELS,  may  be  explained  by  parol,  i.  805. 

BILL  OF  SALE,  absolute,  may  be  shown  conditional,  i.  284. 
as  evidence  of  title,  iii.  419,  452. 

BIRTH,  register  of,  i.  484. 
certificate  of,  i.  497. 

BIRTHPLACE,  provable  by  family  repute,  i.  114/ 

BISHOPS  REGISTER,  i  474,  483,  484. 

BLASPHEMY,  what,  iii.  68,  69. 
indictment  for,  iii.  68,  n. 
proof  of,  iiL  70. 

BLANK,  in  an  instrument,  when  and  by  whom  it  may  be  filled,  L  567,  568, 
568  a. 
parol  evidence  to  interprel^  i.  305  k. 
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BOND,  absolute,  may  be  shown  by  parol  to  be  conditional,  i.  28i. 
ooDsideration  for,  presumed,  i.  19. 
office,  how  proyed,  i.  573. 

BOOK  CHARGES,  i.  120  c. 

BOOKS,  of  science,  L  162  t. 
shop,  i.  120  b. 
of  account,  i.  120  a. 
of  deceased  rectors,  i.  155. 

office  books,  corporation  books,  i.  474-476,  403-495. 
possession  of,  or  access  to,  as  an  admission,  i.  199. 
possession  of,  as  showing  knowledge,  i.  14  p. 

{See  Hearsay  ;  Records.) 

BOUNDARY,  surveyor's  marks,  provable  by  parol,  i.  94. 
judicially  noticed,  when,  i.  6. 
provable  by  reputation,  i.  128a-140. 
provable  by  declarations,  i  140  a. 

BREACH  OF  PROMISE  of  marriage,  character  as  evidence,  i.  14  <f,  14  A. 

BRIBERY,  what,  iii.  71. 
indictment  for,  iii.  71. 
completed  by  the  offer,  iii.  72. 
not  purged  by  refusal  to  act  as  promised,  iii.  72. 
by  corrupting  a  voter  how  proved,  iii.  73. 

BURDEN  OF  PROOF,  in  general,  i.  Uto-Uy,  74-81  d. 
testator's  capacity,  i.  77. 
insanity,  i.  81  a, 
alibi,  i.  81  b. 
alteration,  L  564. 
ciiminal  cases,  i.  81  b. 
by  preponderance  of  evidence,  i.  81  d. 
in  aoatement,  ii.  18. 
of  insanity  in  probate  of  wills,  ii.  689. 

in  actions  on  promissory  notes,  etc.,  fraudulently  put  in  circulation,  IL 172. 
of  interest  in  insurance,  ii.  379,  n.  1. 
in  action  for  libel  or  slander,  ii.  423. 

for  malicious  prosecution,  iL  454. 
as  to  limitations,  ii.  431. 
as  to  payments,  ii.  516. 

in  action  against  sheriff,  ii.  587,  n.  2,  592,  n.  2. 
in  criminal  cases,  iii.  24. 
in  indictments,  iii.  24. 

of  negative  averments  in  indictments,  iii.  24,  n. 
in  cases  of  suppression,  fabrication,  or  destruction  of  evidence,  iii.  34. 
in  homicide,  iii.  140. 
in  eauity,  iii.  253. 
in  admiralty,  iii.  404. 
in  patent  cases,  ii.  487,  n.  3. 

BURGLARY,  what,  iu.  74,  75. 
night-time  essential,  iii.  75. 
breaking,  actual,  iii.  76. 

constructive,  iii.  76,  77. 
entry,  what  is,  iii.  78. 

into  a  mafmon-house,  iii.  79,  80. 

inhabited,  iii.  79. 
ownership  of  house,  iii.  81. 
proof  of  intent,  iii.  82. 

fact  of  breaking,  iii.  83. 

time  of  breaking,  iii.  83. 

BUSINESS,  usual  oouise  of,  presumption  from,  i.  38,  40. 
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c. 


CANCELLATION,  of  deed  or  will,  effect  of,  i.  265,  268,  568. 

CAPACITY,  presumed,  i.  28,  367. 

CAPTURE,  loss  by,  ii.  888. 

CARE.     See  Nkglioknge. 

CARRIER,  as  a  witness,  i.  416. 

CARRIERS, 

liability  of,  and  remedies  against,  ii.  208. 
forms  of  declaration  against,  ii.  210  n. 

(1)  contract,  proof  of,  ii.  209. 

when  it  most  be  proved  in  tort,  ii.  214. 

termini  and  variance,  ii.  209. 

proper  parties  to  the  suit,  iL  210  n.,  212. 

common,  proof  of  contract  supplied  by  law,  ii.  210. 

who  are  such,  ii.  211. 

(2)  delivery  of  goods,  proof  of,  ii.  213. 

(3)  loss  or  non-delivery  of  goods,  proof  of,  ii.  213. 
when  plaintiff's  oath  admissible,  ii.  213. 

proof  of  joint  interest  in  assumpsit,  ii.  214. 

in  tort,  ii.  214. 
whether  carrier  may  restrict  his  own  liability,  ii.  215. 
notice  by,  burden  of  proving,  ii.  216. 

when  by  advertisement,  proof  of,  ii.  216. 

when  several  different  notices,  ii.  217. 

effect  of,  how  avoided,  ii.  218. 

waiver  of,  ii.  218. 
negligence,  etc.,  on  whom  is  the  burden  of  proof,  ii.  218. 
private,  excused  by  accident,  ii.  219. 
common,  what  excuses,  ii.  219. 
when  excused  by  act  of  plaintiff,  ii.  220. 
of  passengers,  liabilities  of,  as  to  persons,  ii.  221. 

as  to  luggaee,  ii.  221,  notes. 

liable  only  lor  negligence,  ii.  222,  and  note,  222  a,  n. 

in  cases  of  mutuid  negligence,  ii.  221  n. 
of  passengers,  burden  of  proof  on,  ii.  222. 

breaking  of  coach  presumptive  proof  of  negligence,  ii.  222. 

when  not  bound  to  receive  or  convey,  ii.  222  a. 

who  are  passengers,  iL  222,  n.  1. 

CASE,    ACTION   UPON    THE,  distinction    between  trespass  and  case, 
ii.  224,  225. 
lies  for  injuries  to  relative  rights,  ii.  225. 

whether  case  lies  for  injuries  to  absolute  rights  with  force,  ii.  226. 
proof  of  joint  interest  in  several  plaintiffs,  necessary,  ii.  227. 

of  Joint  liability  in  defendants,  when  necessary,  ii.  228. 
allegation  of  time,  when  material  to  be  proved,  ii.  229. 
malice  and  negligence,  proof  of,  ii.  230,  and  n.  1. 
misrepresentation,  ii.  230  a. 
for  injury  to  real  property,  ii.  230  b. 
general  issue,  evidence  under,  ii.  231. 
special  pleas,  when  necessary,  ii.  232. 

damap^e  resulting  from  want  of  due  care  by  plaintiff,  ii.  232  a,  and  n.  1. 
liability  of  master  for  servants,  ii.  224,  n.  3,  232 ,6,  and  notes. 
for  waste  (see  Trespass),  ii.  654. 
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CERTIFICATES,  of  Secretary  of  State,  proof  by,  L  470. 
by  public  officers,  in  what  cases  admissible,  i.  485,  498. 

CERTIORARI,  to  remove  records,  L  502. 

CESTUI  QUE  TRUST,  admissions  as  evidence  against  his  tmstee,  i.  180. 

CHANCERY.    See  Answer,  Bill,  Dbpositions,  Equitt. 

CHARACTER,  of  party  or  third  person,  i.  14  6-161  rf. 
of  witness,  in  impeachment,  i.  442-444  d,  461  a-461  d, 
of  witness,  in  support,  i.  469  a. 
of  animiJ,  i.  146,  14^,  14;7. 
when  is  in  issue,  i.  146,  14 A;  ii.  458. 

when  it  is  relevant  to  the  issue,  i.  14  6-14  A;  ii.  458,  557;  iii.  116,  •»  4. 
when  it  is  in  issue  in  criminal  cases,  i.  14  6-14  A;  iii  25,  26. 
in  courts-martial,  iii.  477. 
of  person  injured,  iii.  27. 
of  prosecutrix  for  rape,  L  14  6, 14^,  14  o;  iii.  214. 

CHAMPERTY.    See  Maintenance. 

CHARTER-PARTY,  iii.  421. 

CHEATING,  what  constitutes  this  crime,  iii.  84. 
indictment  for,  iii.  84. 
selling  unwholesome  food,  iii.  85. 
by  false  weights,  tokens,  etc.,  iii.  86. 
proof  of  this  crime,  iii.  84,  87,  88. 

CHILDREN,  competency  as  witnesses,  L  867, 370  d. 
legitimacy  presumed,  L  28. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,  definition  of,  L  18, 18  a. 

principles  of,  i.  14-14  v, 

CLERGYMEN,  confessions  to,  L  229. 
confessions  as  privileged,  i.  247. 

CLERK,  of  attorney,  when  not  compellable  to  testify,  i.  289. 

COERCION,  of  wife  by  husband,  when  presumed,  i.  28. 

COHABITATION,  as  presumptive  evidence  of  legitimacy,  i.  82. 

COLLATERAL,  facts,  when  excluded,  i.  14, 14  a. 
writings,  contents  of,  i.  563  m,  563  o. 
contradiction  of  witnesses,  i.  461  e,  461/. 

COLLISION,  rules  for  avoiding,  iii.  406,  407,  and  notes. 
competency  of  witnesses  in,  iii.  414. 

COLOR,  as  affecting  competency  of  witness,  i.  378  6. 
as  a  material  averment,  i.  65. 

COMMISSION,  to  take  testimony,  i.  320. 

COMMITMENT,  proved  by  calendar,  L  493. 

COMMON,  customary  right  of,  provable  by  reputation,  i.  187. 

COMMUNICATIONS,  privileged,  i.  237-254. 

COMPARISON  OF  HANDWRITING,  i.  576-681. 

COMPETENCY,    See  Witness. 

COMPLAINT.     See  Rape. 

COMPROMISE,  offer  of,  as  an  admission,  i.  192. 

CONDEMNATION,  of  prize,  i.  541. 

CONFESSION  OF  GUILT,  difference  between  confessions  and  admissions, 
i.  170. 
In  general, 

what  is  a  confession,  i.  213. 
weight  of  confessions,  i.  214,  215. 
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CONFESSION  OP  GUILT, --continued. 

Confessions  as  Sufficient  Evidence  for  Conviction. 

judicial  confessions ;  plea  of  guilty,  i.  216. 

proof  of  corpus  delicti  as  corroboration,  i.  217. 

confessions  of  treason,  i.  217  a. 
Construction  of  Confessions. 

confession  to  dq  taken  as  a  whole,  i.  218. 
Admissibility  of  Confessions. 

general  principle,  i.  219. 

tests  in  applying  the  principle,  L  219  a. 

judge  and  jury,  i.  219  b. 

various  specific  inducements,  i.  220,  220  a. 

confessions  induced  by  spiritual  exhortations,  by  trick,  etc.,  i  220  b, 

confessions  while  under  arrest,  i.  220  c. 

removing  the  improper  inducement,  L  221. 

persons  m  authority,  i.  222,  228. 

confessions  at  an  examination  before  a  magistrate,  i.  224-226. 

magistrate's  report  of  examination  conclusive,  i.  227,  228. 

corroborative  discoveries,  as  curing  a  defective  confession,  i.  231, 282. 

confession  of  other  persons ;  conspirators,  i.  152  (/,  238,  234. 

agents,  i.  284. 

adultery,  ii.  45. 
•     assault,  ii.  90. 

CONFIDENTIAL  COMMUNICATION.  5e«  Petvileged  Communication. 

CONFIRMATION,  of  testimony  of  accomplices,  when  required,  i.  880-382. 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS,  as  to  legitimacy,  ii.  150  n. 
as  to  crimes,  iii.  28. 

CONFRONTATION,  necessity  of,  163/ 

CONGRESS,  public  acts  of,  judicially  noticed,  i  6  ft. 

(iSee  Journals;  Law;  Writings.) 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  of  guilt,  L  lip. 

CONSENT,  when  implied  from  silence,  i.  197-199. 
difference  between  and  submission,  iii.  59  n.,  211. 

CONSEQUENTIAL  INJURIES,  ii.  88,  89, 

(^See  also  Damages.) 

CONSIDERATION,  failure  of,  he  who  alleges  must  prove,  i.  81 ;  ii.  124. 
whether  required  in  writing  under  Statute  of  Flrauds,  i.  268. 
want  of,  provable  by  parol,  i.  284,  285,  304. 
when  necessary  in  submission  to  arbitration,  ii.  79,  n.  5. 
proof  of,  in  assumpsit,  ii.  105. 
moral  obligation  as,  ii.  107. 
want  of,  in  defence  to  assumpsit,  ii.  136. 

for  specialty  and  negotiable  mstruments,  presumed,  i.  19,  ii.  171-173. 
when  divisible,  ii.  136. 

CONSOLIDATION  RULE,  party  to,  incompetent  as  a  witness,  i.  395. 

CONSPIRACY,  defined,  iii.  89,  and  notes,  90. 
who  are  conspirators,  iii.  40. 
objects  of  the  crime,  iii.  90. 
gist  of  the  offence,  iii.  90  a,  91. 
mode  of  proof,  iii.  92,  93,  96. 
acts  and  declarations  of  each  conspirator  admissible  against  all,  i.  184  a, 

iii.  94. 
means  of  accomplishing,  when  to  be  alleged  and  proved,  iii.  95. 
proof  of  criminal  intent,  iii.  96. 
acquittal  or  death  of  one  conspirator,  its  effect,  iii.  97. 
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CONSPIRACY,  —  continued. 

admissibility  of  wife  of  one,  iii.  98. 

liability  of  wife  to  indictment  with  her  hosband,  iii.  98. 

correspondence  between  conspirators,  when  admissible,  iii.  99. 

CONSPIRATORS,  declarations  of  other,  i.  184  a. 
as  witnesses  for  each  other,  i.  407. 
flight  of  one,  no  evidence  against  another,  1.  233. 

CONSTABLE,  confessions  made  under  inducements  by,  i.  222. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW,  affecting  rules  of  evidence,  i.  2  a, 

CONSTRUCTION,  of  documents,  for  court  or  jury,  i.  81/,  81  g,  ii.  489. 
defined,  i.  277,  287. 

CONTEMPT,  attachment  of  witness  for,  i.  319. 

in  arresting  a  witness,  or  preventing  his  attendance,  L  816. 

CONTINUANCE,  presumption  of,  1.  14 1,  41. 
of  insanity,  i.  14  /. 

CONTRACT,  when  presumed,  i.  47. 

proved  by  other  contracts,  i.  14  n, 

must  be  proved  as  laid,  i.  66. 

what  is  matter  of  description  in,  i.  6&-68. 

parol  evidence  to  contradict  or  vary,  i.  275-305. 

implied  in  fact,  ii.  107. 

implied  in  law.     See  Assumpsit. 

(^See  AccoBD  and  Satisfaction;  Account;  Acknowledgment;  Ad- 
missions ;  Agency  ;  Axtrrations  ;  Ambiguity  ;  Ancient  Writ- 
ings; Arbitration  and  Award;  Assumpsit;  Bills  of  Exchange 
AND  Promissory  Notes;  Bond;  Boundaries;  Carriers;  Con- 
struction; Covenant;  Custom;  Damages;  Deed;  Description; 
Documents;  Entries;  Equity;  Estoppel;  Executors  and  Admin- 
istrators; Experts;  Forgery;  Frauds,  Statute  of;  Infancy; 
Insurance;  Limitations,  Statute  of;  Onus  Probandi;  Parol 
Evidence  ;  Partnership  ;  Payment  ;  Presumptions  ;  Private 
Writings;  Seal;  Spoliation;  Tender;  Witnesses  ;  Writing ; 
Written  Instruments.) 

CONTRADICTING  a  witness,  i.  461  «. 

CONVEYANCE  of  legal  estate,  when  presumed,  i.  45. 

CONVEYANCER,  communications  to,  privileged,  i.  241. 

CONVICTION,  record  of,  as  evidence,  i.  372,  461  b. 
in  action  for  assault,  ii.  90. 

COPY,  may  be  used  to  refresh  recollection,  i.  439  6,  439  c. 

(See  Writings.) 
COPY  OF  A  COPY,  i  563  r. 

COPYRIGHT,  ii.  510-615. 

action  for  infringing,  ii.  510. 

proofs  by  plaintiff,  i.  14  j,  ii.  511-614. 

entry  of  cop^ight,  ii.  611,  511  a. 

authorship,  li.  612. 

assignment,  ii.  613. 

infringement,  ii.  514. 
defences  in  this  action,  ii.  615. 
when  injunction  mav  issue,  ii.  515. 
inspection  of  the  work  (see  Patents),  iii.  329. 
CORONER,  testimony  before,  1.  163  a. 
confession  before,  App.  III. 
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CORPORATIONS,  books  of,  how  proved,  i.  493. 
access  to,  as  an  admission,  i.  199. 
defactOy  ii.  482,  n.  3. 

Eroof  of  agent's  authority,  ii.  62- 
bel  by,  iii.  179,  notes, 
CORPORATOR,  when  admissible  as  a  witness,  i.  331-833. 

admissions  by,  i.l75,  199. 
CORPUS  DELICTI,  confession  as  proof  of,  i.  217. 

importance  of  proving,  iii.  19,  30. 
CORRESPONDENCE,  the  whole  read,  i.  201. 

diplomatic,  admissibility  and  effect  of,  i.  491. 
CORROBORATION,  accomplices,  i.  380. 

answer  in  chancery,  i.  260. 

perjury,  i.  257. 

rape,  i.  260  b. 

seduction,  i.  260  b. 

of  witness  by  prior  similar  statements,  i.  469  b. 

of  witness  by  good  character,  i.  469  a, 
COSTS,  liability  to,  as  rendering  incompetent,  i.  401,  402. 

in  ejectment  {see  Witnesses),  ii.  366. 
CO-TRESPASSER,  when  admissible  as  a  witness,  i.  357,  359. 
COUNSEL,  client's  communications  to,  privileged,  i.  237-245. 

stating  facts  in  argument,  i.  162  p. 

reading  treatises  to  jury,  i.  162  k. 
COUNTERFEIT,  whether  provable  by  admission,  i.  563  /. 

other  forgeries  as  evidence,  i.  14  q. 

COUNTERPART,  as  original  evidence,  i.  563  jp.  -ox 

must  be  accounted  for,  before  secondary  evidence  is  used,  i.  563  6. 
COURT,  questions  for  court  or  jury,  i.  81  e. 

judicial  notice,  i.  6. 

jurisdiction  of,  i.  518,  544,  545,  558. 
not  presumed,  1.  38  a. 

proceedings  in,  how  proved,  i.  510,  518,  550. 

admiralty,  seals  of,  judicially  noticed,  i.  5,  479. 
judgments  of,  i.  525,  541. 

exchequer,  judgments  in,  i.  525,  541. 

foreign,  judgmente  in  i.  540-546.       ^ 

probate,  decrees  of,  when  conclusive,  i.  518,  ooO, 

COURTS-MARTIAL, 

Proceedings  in,  iii.  468-475. 
martial  law,  iii.  468,  469. 
military  law,  iii.  468,  469. 
jurisdiction,  iii.  470. 
criminal  nature  of,  in.  471. 
accusation,  iii.  472. 
charge  and  specification,  iii.  472. 

answer,  iii.  473. 
pleas,  iii.  473. 
judge-advocate,  iii.  474. 
courts  of  inquiry,  iii.  475. 

Evidence,  ^   ^ 

(1)   General  rules,  Hi,  p^-^M. 

as  to  relevancy,  iii.  476. 

character,  iii.  477. 

opinions,  iii.  478. 

stranger  doing  the  act,  iiL  479. 
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COURTS-MARTIAL,  —  continued. 

Evidence^  substance  of  issue,  ixi.  480. 
time  and  place,  iii.  481. 
best  evidence,  iii.  482. 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  iii.  488. 
official  character,  iii.  483. 

(2)  Attendance  o/ioitnesses, 
military  persons,  iiL  485. 
not  military,  iii.  485. 
how  sworn,  iii.  486. 

(3)  Competency  of  witnesses^ 
the  prosecutor,  iii.  487. 
persons  infamous,  iii.  488. 

interested,  iii.  488. 
deficient  in  mind,  iii.  488. 
deserters,  iii.  488. 
joint  fellow-prisoners,  iii.  489. 

(4)  Examination  of  witnesses,  iii  401. 
in  open  court,  iii.  490. 

apart  from  each  other,  iii.  49L 

in  writing,  iii.  492. 

by  the  court,  suo  motu,  iii.  493. 

(5)  Depositions, 

not  ^nerally  allowed,  iii.  495. 
admitted  in  cases  not  capital,  iii.  495. 
how  taken,  iii.  496. 

(6)  Writings,  ni,  iffi . 

report  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  iii.  498. 

records  of  courts-martial,  iii.  499. 

general  orders,  iii.  499. 

articles  of  war,  iii.  499. 

should  be  recorded  in  the  proceedings,  ilL  500. 

private  letters,  iii.  601. 

COVENANT, 

declarations  in,  ii.  239,  n.,  240,  n.,  242,  n.,  243,  n.,  245,  «. 
no  general  issue  in,  ii.  233. 
proof  of  the  instrument,  ii.  234. 

performance  of  condition  precedent,  ii.  235. 

breach  of  covenant,  ii.  236,  237. 

of  covenant  of  indemnity,  ii.  236. 

of  covenant  in  the  alternative,  ii.  236,  n.  5. 
breach  to  be  substantially  proved,  ii.  237. 
notice,  when  necessary,  li.  238. 
against  defendant,  as  assignee  of  covenantor,  ii.  239. 

defences  by,  ii.  239. 
by  plaintiff,  as  assignee,  evidence  by,  ii  240. 
real,  what  are  such,  ii.  240. 

who  may  sue  thereon,  ii.  240. 
of  seisin,  what  is  a  breach  of,  ii.  241. 
of  freedom  from  incumbrance,  breach  of,  ii.  242. 
for  quiet  enjoyment,  breach  of,  ii.  243. 
of  warranty,  breach  of,  ii.  244. 

against  assigning  and  underletting,  breach  of,  ii.  246. 
to  repair,  breach  of,  ii.  245  a. 
plea  of  non  est  factum,  effect  of,  ii.  246. 

evidence  under,  ii.  246. 
plea  of  performance,  who  must  prove,  ii.  247. 

(^See  Private  Wbitinob.) 
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COVERTURE.    See  Husband  and  Wife. 

CREDIT  OF  WITNESSES,  is  for  the  jury,  i.  81  e. 

(See  Witnesses.) 

CREDITOR,  when  competent  as  a  witness,  i.  302. 

CRIME,  how  far  one  is  evidence  of  another,  L  14  q, 
burden  of  proof  of,  i.  74,  81  h. 
amount  of  proof  necessary,  i.  81  c. 
conviction  of,  as  affecting  witness,  i.  372,  461  h, 
showing  innocence  of  crime  used  to  discredit,  i.  467. 
competency  of  husband  and  wife,  on  trial  of  the  other  for,  i.  334. 
attempt  to  commit,  iii.  2. 
intent,  iii.  12-19. 

persons  capable  of  committing,  iii.  8. 
infants,  iii.  4,  9. 
insane  persons,  iii.  5,  9. 
drunkenness,  iii.  6. 
femes  covert^  iii.  7. 

persons  under  constraint  and  dnren,  iii.  7. 
idiots  and  lunatics,  iii.  9. 
corporations,  iii.  9,  n.  2. 
how  to  be  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  iii.  10. 
charee  of,  how  answered,  iii.  12. 
proof  of  names,  iii.  22. 

quantitjT  of  evidence  necessary,  iii.  29,  and  notes, 
destruction  of  evidence,  iii.  34. 
not  excused  by  ignorance  of  law,  iii.  20. 
when  excused  by  ignorance  of  fact,  iii.  21. 

(^See  AccKssoRT  ;  Accomplice  ;  Adultert  ;  Arson  ;  Assault  and 
Battery  ;  Barratry  ;  Babtardy  ;  Blasphemy  ;  Bribery  ;  Bur- 
glary; Character;  Confessions;  Conspiracy;  Conviction; 
Corpus  Delicti;  Courts-Martial;  Drunkenness;  Embracery; 
False  Pretences  ;  Forgery  ;  Homicide  ;  Indictment  ;  Insanity  ; 
Larceny  ;  Libel  ;  Maintenance  ;  Malice  ;  Malicious  Prose- 
cution ;  Particeps  Criminis  ;  Perjury  ;  Polygamy  ;  Pre- 
sumptions; Privileged  Communications;  Rape;  Riots,  Routs 
AND  Unlawful  Assemblies;  Robbery;  Treason;  Variance; 
Witnesses.) 

CRIMINAL  CONVERSATION,  letters  of  wife  to  a  hosband,  i.  102. 
other  acts  of  intercourse,  i.  14  o. 
wife  competent  to  prove,  i.  254,  337,  344. 

CRIMINAL  LAW,  difference  of  rules  of  eyidence  in,  i.  2  a. 

CRIMINATION,  privilege  against  self-crimination,  i.  469  d. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION,  in  general,  i  446. 

necessity  of,  for  depositions  and  former  testimony,  i.  168  a->16d  e* 

order  of  examination,  i.  466  a. 

to  character,  i.  461  a. 

to  contents  of  letters,  i.  463. 

CURRENCY,  when  judicially  noticed,  i.  6. 

CURTESY,  tenant  by,  a  competent  witness  for  the  heir,  1.  389. 

CUSTODY,  of  ancient  writings,  i.  5756. 

CUSTOM  AND  USAGE,  proved  circumstantially,  i.  14  n. 
provable  by  reputation,  i.  128. 
number  of  witnesses,  i.  260  a. 
as  evidence  of  an  act,  i.  14y. 
of  law  merchant,  judicially  noticed,  L  5. 
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CUSTOM  AND  USAGE,  ^  continued. 
used  to  explain  writing,  i.  292-294. 
how  different  from  prescription,  iL  248. 
usage,  how  proved,  iL  249. 
locfu,  how  proved,  ii.  249,  250. 

usage  of  trade,  what  and  how  proved,  ii.  251,  and  q.  1. 
must  both  be  proved  by  evidence  of  facts  only,  ii.  252. 

by  what  witnesses,  ii  252. 
usage  founded  on  forei^  laws,^  how  proved,  ii.  252. 

proof  of,  by  one  witness,  ii.  252. 
customary  right  of  common,  provable  by  reputation,  i.  128,  131,  187,  n., 
405. 

(SetfHsABSAY;  Prescriftion.) 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  books,  inspection  of,  i.  475. 
oontents  of,  how  proved,  i.  503/. 


D. 

DAMAGES,  proof  of,  right  to  begin,  i.  75. 
character  as  mitigating,  i.  14  d. 
waiver  of,  parol  evidence,  i.  304. 
presumption  as  to  amount,  i.  48. 
what,  and  when  given,  iL  253. 

vindictive  or  exemplary,  ii.  89,  258,  n.,  254,  n.  2,  275,  n.  8. 
general  and  special,  defined,  ii.  254. 
to  be  assessed  by  the  jury,  ii.  255. 

nominal,  when  plaintiff  may  take  judgment  for,  ii.  254,  255. 
must  be  the  natural  and  proximate  consequence  of  the  wrongful  act,  ii. 

256,  and  note,  635  a. 
liquidated,  how  to  be  proved,  ii.  257. 

what  are  such,  ii.  258,  259. 
proof  of,  not  confined  to  amount  and  value  alleged,  ii.  260. 
may  be  assessed  beyond  alleged  value,  ii.  260. 

not  beyond  ad  damnum,  ii.  260. 
measure  of,  general  rule,  ii.  253,  n.,  261. 

when  no  particular  sum  or  quantity  is  proved,  ii.  255. 

on  bills  of  exchange,  ii.  261. 

on  contracts  to  deliver  goods,  ii.  261,  and  notes. 
to  replace  stock,  ii.  261. 
to  convey  land,  ii.  261,  n. 
for  labor  and  service,  ii.  261,  261  a. 
when  interest  is  allowed,  ii.  261,  note  (6). 
on  breach  of  warranty  of  goods  and  deceit,  ii.  262,  and  notes. 
in  debt  on  bond,  ii.  263. 
measure  of,  whether  beyond  the  penalty  and  interest,  ii.  257,  n.,  203. 

on  covenants  of  title,  ii.  264. 
of  warrantv,  ii.  264. 
ordinarily  measured  by  the  actual  injury,  ii.  253,  n.,  265. 
exceptions  to  this  rale,  ii.  265. 
aggravated  and  mitigated,  when,  ii.  266. 

in  actions  for  escape  and  taking  insufficient  bail,  ii.  265,  and  n.  4. 
against  sheriff,  ii.  599. 
for  injuries  to  the  person,  ii.  267. 
damages  for  mental  pain,  ii.  267,  n.  1. 

for  injuries  to  the  reputation,  11.  267,  269. 

for  malicious  prosecution,  ii.  456. 
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DAMAGES,  —  continued. 

proof  of,  how  restricted,  ii.  268. 

to  what  time  computed,  ii.  268  a. 

when  costs  may  be  indaded,  ii.  262,  n.  4,  268  a. 

prospective,  when  allowed,  ii  268  b. 

when  and  how  far  affected  by  the  character  and  rank  of  the  parties,  iL 

269. 
whether  affected  by  intention  of  the  party,  ii.  230  a,  270,  272. 
when  dependent  wholly  on  the  intention,  ii.  271. 
when  increased  by  bad  intention,  ii.  272. 
evidence  in  mitigation  of,  ii.  56,  93,  n.  1,  272,  425,  458,  625. 
when  excladed,  ii  274. 
in  aggravation  of,  ii.  278. 
for  adultery,  ii.  55. 
in  ejectment,  ii.  332. 
in  insurance,  ii.  407. 
in  case  for  nuisance,  ii.  474. 
for  seduction,  ii.  577  a. 
in  slander  and  libel,  ii.  275, 420. 
in  trespass,  ii.  635  a. 
in  assault  and  battery,  ii.  89,  635  a,  n,  1. 
for  seduction,  ii.  579. 
in  trover,  ii.  276,  649. 
in  violation  of  patents,  ii.  496,  n. 
for  waste,  ii.  650. 

against  several  for  a  joint  tort,  ii.  277. 
severally  assessed,  election  de  melioribus  damnis,  ii.  277. 
alia  enormia^  evidence  under  the  allegation,  ii.  278. 

DATE,  when  essential  to  be  proved,  i.  65,  304 ;  iii.  12, 13, 160. 

of  execution  of  an  instrument,  when  immaterial  in  pleading,  ii.  12, 18. 
when  reckoned  inclusive,  ii.  489,  n. 

DAY,  fractions  of,  presumption  as  to,  i.  40. 

DEADLY  WEAPON,  presumption  from  use  of,  i.  18. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB,  competent  witness,  i.  370  c, 
mode  of  communication,  i.  439  e. 

DEATH,  when  presumed,  i.  29,  30,  35,  41. 

letters  of  administration  as  proof  of,  i.  41,  550. 

revokes  agency,  ii.  68  a. 

amount  of  proof  required  in  different  cases,  in  general,  ii.  278  a. 

proof  of,  in  what  cases  usually  required,  ii.  278  b, 

direct  proof  of,  ii.  278  c ;  iii.  132. 

indirect  proof,  ii.  278  d, 

by  documents,  ii.  278  d. 
identity  of  persons,  proof  of,  ii.  278  d, 
indirect  oral  evidence  of,  ii.  278  e, 
burden  of  proof,  ii.  278  6,  and  notes, 
presumption  of  life,  ii.  278  6,  and  notes, 

of  death,  ii.  278/,  355. 
diligent  inquiry  necessary,  ii.  278/. 
proof  of,  by  family  conduct,  ii.  278  g. 

by  reputation,  ii.  278  p, 
amount  ox  proof  required  m  actions  for  possession  of  the  realty,  ii.  278  A. 

personalty,  ii.  278  h. 

DEBT,  lies  for  sum  certain,  ii.  279. 
forms  of  declarations  in,  ii.  279. 
plea  of  non  est/actum,  evidence  under,  ii.  279,  292,  293,  800. 

VOL.  ui.  —  32 
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DEBT,  —  continued. 

plea  of  nU  debet,  ii.  280,  281,  281  a,  282,  287. 

nil  habuit  in  tenementis,  ii.  281. 

statute  of  limitations,  ii.  282. 

former  recovery,  ii.  282. 
for  a  penalty,  proof  in  support  of,  ii.  283,  284. 

proof  in  defence,  ii.  285. 
for  bribery  at  an  election,  proof  in  support  of,  ii  280. 

proof  in  defence,  ii.  28r. 
for  an  escape,  ii.  288. 
assignment  of  breaches  on  record,  iL  289. 
plea  of  solvit  ad  diem,  evidence  under,  ii.  290,  291. 

solvit  post  diem,  ii.  290,  291. 
parol  proof  of,  satisfaction  of  judgment,  ii.  291  a,  and  notes, 

DECEASED  PERSON,  character  of,  i.  14  b,  14  c,  14  p. 
witness  to  transaction  with,  i.  333  b, 

DECEASED  WITNESS,  testimony  of,  when  admissible,  i.  103  g,  163  h. 

DECLARATIONS,  dying,  i.  156. 

of  agents,  bind  principal,  when,  i,  184  c. 

as  to  domicile,  i.  162  c. 

of  partners,  i.  184  b. 

of  husband  and  wife  against  each  other,  i.  345. 

of  war,  admissibility  and  effect  of,  i.  491. 

of  intention,  to  interpret,  i.  289,  305  k. 

(See  Hearsay;  Rule.) 

DECREE.     See  Writings. 

DECREES  IN  CHANCERY,  proof  of,  L  611. 
admissibility  and  effect,  i.  550,  551. 

DEED,  estoppel  by,  i.  22-24,  211. 
when  presumed,  i.  45,  46. 
how  to  be  set  out  in  pleading,  i.  69. 
cancellation  of,  when  it  divests  the  estate,  i.  265,  568. 
number  of  witnesses  required  to,  i.  274. 
delivery  of,  i.  568  a. 

may  be  shown  hj  parol  to  be  mortgage,  L  284. 
false  description  in,  i.  301. 
proof  of  recorded,  L  485  a. 
estoppel  by,  i.  24,  211. 
execution  of,  i.  569,  575. 
ancient,  i.  570,  575  ft. 
contents,  how  proved,  i.  563  a. 
alterations  in,  i.  564. 

E resumption  as  to  date,  i.  38. 
ow  far  put  in  issue  by  plea  of  non  est  factum,  ii.  298. 
how  proved,  ii.  294. 
proof  of  si^nin^,  ii.  295,  and  notes. 
of  sealing,  ii.  296,  and  notes. 
of  delivery,  ii.  297,  and  notes. 

foreign  authentication,  ii.  298. 
acknowledgment  and  registry,  ii.  299. 
plea  of  non  est  factum,  what  may  be  shown  under  by  defendant,  ii.  279, 
292,  293,  300. 
burden  of  proof,  when  on  plaintiff,  ii.  294,  300. 
on  defendant,  ii.  300. 

DEFAMATION,  character  as  mitigating  damages,  i.  14  <f,  14  J^. 
other  utterances  as  showing  malice,  i.  14  o. 
intent  in  Hbel,  as  a  question  of  law  or  fact,  1.  81  /. 

(^See  Libel  and  Slander.) 
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DEFAULT,  jadgment  by,  its  effect  on  admisaibility  of  tbe  p«rty  as  a  witness 
for  co-defendants,  i.  833  a,  355,  356,  357. 

DEFENDANT,  in  criminal  cases.     See  Accused. 

DEGREES,  in  secondary  evidence,  i.  97  a,  568  9,  563  r. 

DELIVERY,  of  deed,  i.  568  a. 

entry  in  shop-books,  evidence  of,  L  120  c. 

DEMAND,  when  necessary  to  be  proved,  ii.  174. 

DEMONSTRA  TIO  FALSA,  parol  evidence  to  oorreet,  i.  801. 

DEMURRER,  answer  and  plea  in  chancery,  effect  of,  i.  551. 

DEPOSIT,  of  money,  to  restore  competency  of  a  witness,  i.  480. 

DEPOSITIONS,  necessity  of  crosa-ezamination,  i.  168  h,  568. 
when  and  how  taken,  i.  320. 
deceased  or  absent  witness,  i.  163  h. 
mode  of  proof,  i.  516,  552. 

in  perpetuam  memorican^  i.  163  c,  324,  825,  652 ;  iii.  826. 
may  be  used  to  assist  memory,  i.  439  c. 
not  admissible  in  criminal  cases,  iii.  11. 
mode  of  taking  in  chancery,  iii.  319-326. 
of  party,  when  admissible,  iii.  826. 

taken  in  another  suit,  when  admissible,  i.  163;  iii.  826,  848. 
taken  in  a  cross-cause,  iii.  342. 

taken  in  ezchec^uer,  when  admissible  in  chancery,  iii.  348. 
in  admiral^,  iii.  433-435. 

(See  Coubts-Martial  ;  Equitt,  4;  Witmessbs.) 

DESCRIPTION,  what  is  matter  of,  in  pleading,  i.  56-72. 
false,  in  deeds  and  wills,  i.  301,  305  m. 

DESERTION,  proof  of,  ui.  429. 

DESTRUCTION,  of  evidence,  presumption  from,  i.  37,  196  cu 
of  original,  as  allowing  secondary  evidence,  i.  563  ft. 
of  doM,  as  re-vesting  titie,  i.  568. 

DETECTIVES,  credibility  of  {see  Acgompuce),  ii.  46,  n.  2. 

DEVASTAVIT,  proof  of,  ii.  347  a. 

DEVIATION  from  voyage,  ii.  403. 

DEVISE,  must  be  in  writing,  i.  272. 

admissibility  of  parol  evidence  to  explain,  i.  287,  28^291. 

DILIGENCE,  as  a  question  for  jury,  i.  81/ 
in  search  for  lost  writing,  i.  563  5. 
in  search  for  attesting  witness,  i.  572  a. 

DIPLOMA,  of  physician,  when  necessary  to  be  shown,  i.  195. 

DISABILITY,  effect  of,  on  submission  to  arbitration,  ii.  80. 

DISCHARGE,  in  bankruptcy,  restores  competency,  i.  480. 
of  written  contract,  by  parol,  i.  30^-304. 
on  execution,  receipt,  variable  by  parol,  i.  805. 

DISCLAIMER,  in  abatement,  ii.  23. 

DISCOVERY,  answer  to  bill  for,  its  effect,  iii.  289,  290. 
of  documents,  when  it  may  be  had,  iii.  298-803. 

bill  for,  superseded  in  the  Federal  courts  by  notice  to  produce,  iii.  804-306. 
practice  in  State  courts  {see  Pbivilroed  Couuunioations),  iii.  804  ft. 

DISCRETION,  presumed,  i.  28. 

of  judge,  as  to  witnesses.    See  Witness. 

DISFRANCHISEMENT,  of  a  corporator,  to  render  him  a  competent  wit- 
ness, i.  480. 
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DISPARAGEMENT  OP  TITLE,  declarations  in,  i.  152  c,  189. 

DIVORCE,  upon  confession  of  adultery,  i.  217. 

competency  of  husband  and  wife  as  witness  in  proceedings  for,  1.  834. 

foreign  sentence  of,  its  effect,  i.  544,  545. 

decree  against,  as  evidence  of  facts  set  up  in  defence,  i.  525. 

DOCUMENTS.     See  Writings. 

DOMICILE,  declarations  as  to,  i.  108, 182  c. 

DOUBT,  reasonable,  in  criminal  cases,  i.  81  c. 

DOWER,  tenant  in,  a  competent  witness  for  heir,  i.  389. 

DRIVE  El,  of  carriage,  when  incompetent  as  a  witness,  i.  396. 

DRUNKENNESS,  confession  during,  i.  229. 
as  rendering  witness  incompetent,  i.  370  e. 
as  discrediting  witness,  i.  450  b, 
of  party  or  employee,  i.  14  t. 
evidence  to  prove,  i.  14  I, 
contract  during,  ii.  171,  n.  300,  374. 
how  far  it  excuses  crime,  iii.  6,  148. 
insanity  caused  by,  when  a  defence,  ii.  374  ;  iii.  6. 

DUCES  r^CC^Af,  subpoena.    5tfc  Witnesses  ;  Wbitings. 

DUPLICATE,  must  be  accounted  for,  before  secondary  proof  admitted,  i 
563  6. 
as  an  original,  i.  563  p, 

DURESS,  admissions  made  under,  i.  193. 
what,  ii.  301,  and  n.  1. 
per  mincu,  ii.  301. 
of  imprisonment,  ii.  302. 
money  obtained  by,  ii.  121. 
excusing  crime,  iii.  7,  8. 

DUTY,  performance  of,  presumed,  i.  227. 

DWELLING-HOUSE,  what  is  meant  by,  in  a  charge  of  arson,  iii.  52. 

DYING  DECLARATIONS,  when  admissible,  i.  156-162 ;  ui.  236. 


E. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS,  number  of  witnesses  required  in,  i.  260  a. 
jurisdiction,  i.  518,  559. 
proceedings  in,  how  proved,  i.  510,  518. 
effect,  L  550. 

EJECTMENT,  defendant  in,  as  witness,  i.  360. 
nature  of,  and  ground  of  recovery  in,  ii.  303. 
[K)ints  to  be  proved  by  plaintiff,  li.  304. 
title  of  plaintiff,  when  not  necessary  to  be  proved,  ii.  305. 

who  are  estopped  to  deny  it,  ii.  .305. 

title,  proof  of,  by  payment  of  rent,  ii.  306. 

when  both  parties  claim  under  the  same  person,  ii.  307. 
possession  of  the  lands  by  defendant,  proof  of,  ii.  308. 
title  of  heir  or  devisee,  proof  of  pedigree  and  descent,  ii.  309. 

seisin  of  ancestor,  ii.  310,  311. 

entry,  by  whom  made,  ii.  312. 
title  of  remainder-man,  etc.,  proof  of,  ii.  313. 

of  legatee  of  term  of  years,  proof  of,  ii.  314. 

of  executor  or  administrator,  proof  of,  ii.  315. 

of  guardian,  ii.  315. 

of  purchaser  under  sheriff's  sale,  ii.  316. 
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EJECTMENT,  ^  continued. 
title  by  joint  demise,  ii.  317. 
by  several  demises,  ii.  817. 

when  proved  to  be  to  part  only  of  the  land,  ii.  817. 
ouster  of  one  tenant  in  common,  or  joint  tenant  by  another,  ii.  318. 
by  landlord  against  tenant,  claimant  must  prove  tenancy  determined,  iL 
319. 
by  lapse  of  time,  ii.  320. 
by  notice  to  <^uit,  ii.  821. 
service  of  notice,  ii.  822,  324. 
form  of  notice,  ii.  323. 
notice  when  necessary,  ii.  825. 

when  waived,  ii.  825. 
by  forfeiture,  ii.  826-^28. 

for  non-payment  of  rent,  ii.  826. 
for  other  breach,  ii.  327. 
for  underletting,  ii.  828. 
between  mortgagee  and  mortgagor,  ii.  829. 
defence  of  mortgagor,  by  proof  of  payment,  ii.  880. 

usury,  ii.  8^. 
what  TOAj  be  shown  in  defence  of  this  action,  ii.  881. 
damages  in,  ii.  882. 
trespass  for  mesne  profits,  ii.  832,  338. 
defendant's  entry,  iL  833. 
plaintiff's  possession,  ii.  834. 
trespass  for  defendant's  occupancy,  ii.  385. 
what  cost  and  damages  plaintiff  may  recover,  ii.  336. 
lasting  improvements,  remedy  of  defendant  for,  ii.  837,  and  n.  1. 
other  defences  in  {see  Real  Actions),  ii.  837. 

EMfiRACERY,  what,  iii.  100. 
indictment  for,  iii.  100,  n. 
proof  of,  iii.  101. 

EMPLOYEE,  character  of,  i  Uc,  lig,  14  A,  lip. 

ENEMY,  who  is  an,  iii.  461. 

ENROLMENT,  of  deeds,  i.  485  a,  673. 

ENTRIES,  in  the  course  of  business,  i.  120  a-120  c. 
against  interest,  i.  147-155. 

made  in  course  of  duty.    See  Public  Documbnts. 
in  books  of  account,  i.  120  a-120c. 

ENTRY,  forcible,  tenant  incompetent  witness  in,  i.  408. 

EQUITY,  parol  evidence  to  rebut,  i.  296  a. 
evidence  rules  in,  i.  2  a. 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  account,  ii.  84,  85. 
Proceedings  in,  iii.  256-266. 

diversities  of  practice,  iii.  267. 

English  practice,  iii.  255,  267,  n. 

practice  in  America,  iii.  256-259. 

trial  by  jarv,  iii.  260-266,  337-^39. 

structure  of  bill,  iii.  274. 
Evidence  in, 

generally  same  at  law,  iii.  250. 

wherein  differing,  iii.  250-254. 

objections  to  mc^e  of  taking,  iii.  252. 

burden  of  proof,  iii.  253,  and  n.  8. 

fraud  sometimes  presumed,  iii.  254. 
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EQUITY,  —  corUinued. 
Evidence  in, 

facts  when  j^resumed,  iii.  272. 

of  coQveraafcioDS  not  expreasly  char|[ed  in  bill  or  answoTi  iii.  323,  n. 
of  facts  of  not  specifioally  alleged,  iii.  856. 
when  admissible,  iii.  857. 

1.  things  jwiieially  noticed,  iii.  269-271. 

2.  admissions^  iii.  272. 

in  bUlf  evidence  a^inst  the  plaintifE,  iii.  274,  275. 

for  the  plaintiff,  iii.  276. 
judicial,  in  equity,  iii.  292. 

strictly  interpreted,  iii.  298. 

contrary  to  law,  not  allowed,  iii.  294. 
oral,  when  provable  in  equity,  iii.  328,  n. 
in  answer,  when  evidence  against  the  defendant^  iii.  277-282. 
of  infant,  iii.  278-280. 
of  husband  and  wife,  iii.  278. 
of  wife  alone,  iii.  278. 
of  idiots,  iii.  280. 

what  parts  to  be  read  in  evidence,  iii.  281. 
manner  of  statement  material,  iii.  282. 
of  one  defendant,  whether  evidence  against  anotheri  iii.  283. 

for  another,  iii.  283. 
when  evidence  in  defendant's  favor,  iii.  284,  285. 
nature  of  answer,  iii.  284. 
test  of  its  responsive  character,  iii.  285,  290. 
not  sworn  to,  its  effect,  iii.  286. 

limitations  of  its  general  admissibility^  in  defendant's  favor,  iii.  287. 
how  far  regarded  as  mere  pleading,  iii.  284,  287. 
when  taken  as  true,  thougn  not  responsive,  iii.  288. 
their  effect  as  evidence,  iii.  289,  358. 
what  proof  necessary  to  outweigh  it,  iii.  289. 
statute  provisions  on  this  subject,  iii.  289,  n. 
effect  in  evidence  for  defendant  limited  to  responsive  parts,  it  290. 
different  rule  at  law,  iii.  290. 
to  bill  of  discovery,  iii.  291. 
in  case  of  supplemental  bill,  iii.  291  a. 
8.  documents,  iii.  295-311. 

production  of,  iii.  295-297. 

right  to  call  for,  iii.  298. 

referred  to  in  the  answer,  iii.  299. 

not  referred  to,  iii.  299. 

privileged,  in  what  cases,  iii.  300,  and  notes. 

where  to  be  produced,  iii.  301. 

produced  for  defendant  by  cross-bill,  iii.  302. 

exceptions  to  this  rule,  iii.  303. 

cross-bill  not  thus  required  in  United  States  courts,  iii.  804. 

State  practice  as  to  production,  iii.  304,  n. 

when  in  hands  of  a  third  person,  how  produced,  iii.  305. 

proof  of  execution,  iii.  306,  308. 

rights  of  parties  obtaining  production,  iii.  307. 

may  inspect  and  take  copies,  iii.  307. 
genuineness,  mode  of  compelling  admission  of,  iiL  308,  o. 
proved  hj  depositions,  iii.  308. 

or  vtva  voce,  iii.  309,  310. 
mode  of  examination  viva  voce,  in  equity,  iii.  310. 
formal  proof  of,  gives  no  right  of  inspection,  iii.  311. 
4.   witnesses, 

competency  of,  iii.  313. 
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EQUITY,  —  contintied. 
Evidence  in, 

co-plaintiff,  iii.  814. 

nominal  plaintiff,  iii.  814. 

defendant,  for  plaintiff,  iii.  815. 

trustee,  iii.  316,  n.  1. 
effect  of  plaintiff's  examining  defendant,  iii.  816. 
competency  of  plaintiff  for  defendant,  iii.  317. 

co-defendants,  for  and  against  each  other,  iii.  818,  and  n.  2. 
deposUionSy 

mode  of  taking,  iii.  81^-324. 
in  perpetuam^  iii.  825. 

read  07  consent,  extent  of  admission,  iii.  826. 
of  party,  when  admissible,  iii.  326. 
taken  in  another  salt,  iii.  326,  341. 
taken  in  a  cross-cause,  iU.  342. 
in  exchequer,  iii.  343. 
when  suppressed,  iii.  846,  849-352. 
amendment  of,  iii.  847,  352. 

5.  inspection  in  aid  of  proofs 

wnen  admitted  in  equity,  iii.  828,  829. 

6.  further  information  or  proof y 

when  required  by  the  court  in  equity,  iii.  880- 

by  evidence  viva  voce,  iii.  331. 

by  reference  to  a  master,  iii.  820,  882. 

authority  of  the  master  (see  Master  ik  Chanobry),  iii.  8dS-886. 

by  a  feigned  issue,  iii.  837-339. 

7.  evidence  allowed  on  special  orders 

in  what  cases,  iii.  840-348. 

Sroceedlngs,  papers,  and  depositions  in  another  cause,  iii.  84L 
epositions  in  a  cross-cause,  iii  342. 
taken  in  the  exchequer,  iii.  343. 
or  in  admiralty,  iii.  343. 
of  parties,  iii.  344. 
of  interested  persons,  iii.  344. 
in  taking  an  account,  iii.  344.  , 

to  supply  omission,  iii.  845. 
to  correct  mistakes,  iii.  845-347. 
to  impeach  credit,  iii.  848. 
Exclusion  of  Evidence, 

1.  suppression  of  depositions,  iii.  349-852. 

for  leading  interrogatories,  iii.  850. 
scandal  and  impertinence,  iii.  850,  855. 
irregularity,  iii.  351. 
unfinished  examination,  iii.  852. 

2.  objections  at  the  hearing,  iii.  353-369. 

what  are  admissible,  iii.  353. 
to  outweigh  the  answer,  iii.  354. 
irrelevancy  of  proofs,  iii.  355--357. 
not  the  best  evidence,  iii.  359. 
incompetency  of  witness,  iii.  350,  868,  869. 
Parol  Evidence, 

admissible  to  control  writings,  iii.  860-^64. 

mistake,  iii.  860,  and  notes. 

specific  performance,  iii.  361. 

rescission  of  contract,  iii.  362. 

reformation  of  contract,  iii.  363. 

to  show  a  deed  to  be  a  mortgage,  iii.  364. 

to  raise  a  trust,  iii.  365. 

to  rebut  a  presnmptbn  (see  Parol  Eyidsncb),  iiL  866, 867. 
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EQUITY,  ^  continued. 
Weight  of  Evidence^ 

1.  admissions  inpteadings,  iii.  870,  873,  374. 

oath  of  accounting  party,  iii.  871,  872. 

2.  testimony  of  witnesses,  iii.  875-^78. 
8.  affidavits^  iii.  879-885. 

their  requisites,  iii.  380. 

their  omce,  iii.  881. 

how  sworn,  iii.  882,  888. 

where  taken,  iii.  883. 

their  effect  {see  Discoysbt),  iiL  384,  886. 

ERASURE,  i.  564--568  a. 

ESCAPE,  sheriffs  liability  for,  ii.  589. 

ESTOPPEL,  principle  and  nature  of,  i.  22,  204-211. 
by  written  instructions,  i.  276. 
ratification  by,  1.  269. 
by  admissions,  i.  27,  204. 

EXAMINATION,  of  prisoner,  how  proved,  i.  520. 

as  a  confession,  i.  224,  App.  III. 

certificate  of,  how  far  conclusive,  i.  227. 
of  witness,  order  of,  1.  466  a, 
in  bankruptcy,  as  admissible  against  the  bankrupt  on  a  criminal  charge, 

exclusion  of  witness  while  others  are  b^ing  examined,  i.  432. 

EXCHEQUER,  judgments  in,  as  conclusive,  i.  525,  541. 

EXCLAMATIONS,  of  pain,  alarm,  pleasure,  L  162  a,  162/. 

EXCLUSION,  of  witnesses  from  court-room,  i.  432. 

EXECUTION,  of  document,  proof  of,  i.  569-575  c,  485  a. 
identity  of  signer,  i.  575  a. 
genuineness  of  ancient  documents,  i.  575  b. 
replies  received  by  mail,  i.  575  c. 
proof  by  comparison  of  hand-writing,  i.  576. 

qualified  witnesses,  i.  577. 

ancient  writings,  i  578. 

comparison  of  specimens  by  the  jury,  i.  578  a. 

testing  the  witness,  i.  578  b. 

expert  testifying  from  comparison  of  specimens,  i.  579-581. 
discrimmations ;  comparison  of  spelling;    testimony  to  a  feigned  hand, 
etc.,  i.  581  a. 

proof  of  attested  documents.    See  Attbbtino  Witness. 
proof  of  writ,  ii.  816. 

EXECUTIVE,  acts  of,  how  proved,  i.  479. 

EXECUTOR  AND  ADMINISTRATOR, 
admissions  by,  i.  179. 
foreign,  L  544. 

sales  by,  presumed  regular,  L  20. 
profert  by,  of  letters  testamentary,  ii.  33a 
character  of,  how  put  in  issue,  ii.  338. 

how  controverted,  ii.  344. 
when  they  must  sue  as  such,  ii.  338. 
character  of,  how  proved  when  plaintiff,  ii.  389. 

by  probate,  ii.  339.  and  notes,  343,  n. 

how  rebutted,  ii.  339. 
by  records,  ii.  340,  341. 

aaministration  de  bonis  non,  how  proved,  ii.  341. 
plea  of  statute  of  limitations,  when  avoided  by  new  promise  to,  ii.  842. 
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EXECUTOR  AND  ADMINISTRATOR,  —  cem/inti^d. 
new  promise  by,  does  not  bind  estate,  ii.  342,  n.  1. 
de  son  tort,  when  liable  as  such,  ii.  343. 

to  what  extent,  ii.  345. 

retainer  of  assets  by,  ii.  350. 
character  of,  burden  of  proving,  iL  344. 
plea  of  ne  unqiies  executor ,  consequence  of,  ii.  344,  345. 
plea  of  plene  administravit,  proof  of  assets  under,  ii.  345,  and  n.  5,  346. 

what  is  evidence  of  (usets,  ii.  347. 

devastavit,  ii.  347  a,  and  notes. 

proof  of  assets,  how  rebutted,  ii.  348. 

when  this  plea  is  proper,  ii.  348,  n. 

evidence  under,  ii.  350. 
retainer,  when  it  may  be  claimed,  ii.  349,  850. 
outstanding  judgments,  plea  of,  ii.  351. 
debts  of  higher  ncUure,  plea  of,  ii.  351. 
admissions  by  one  of  several  executors,  effect  o^  ii.  352. 
sale  of  land  by,  ii.  358. 

(See  Administration  ;  ADMuasTBATOR ;  Trover.) 

EXEMPLIFICATION,  i,  601. 

EXPENSES  of  witnesses,  i.  310. 

EXPERIMENTS,  L  13  c,  14  v,  162/). 

EXPERTS,  tender  of  fees,  i.  310. 

qualifications  as  witnesses,  L  430  a. 
application  of  opinion  rule,  i.  441  &• 
hypothetical  questions,  i.  441  k, 
testimony  to  decipher  writing,  i.  280. 

to  explain  terms  of  art,  i.  280. 
testimony  in  comparison  of  handwriting,  i.  570,  581  a. 

EX  POST  FACTO  LAW,  i.  2  a. 

EXPRESSIONS,  of  bodily  or  mental  feelings,  i.  162  a. 

EXTRADITION,  proof  by  deposition  in,  i.  552. 


F. 

FABRICATION,  of  evidence,  inference  and  presumption  from,  i.  14  p,  37, 

195  a. 
FACT,  presumption  of,  i.  14  y,  44. 
FACTOR.    See  Agent. 
FAILURE  to  produce  evidence,  as  an  admission,  i.  195  6. 

to  testify  as  accused,  not  to  be  commented  on,  i.  469  d. 
FALSE  PRETENCE,  proof  of  fraudulent  intent,  i.  14  q. 
FALSE  PRETENCES,  defined,  iii.  84,  n.  1,  86,  n.  1. 
FAMILY  HISTORY,  declarations  about,  i.  114  6-114  g. 
FAMILY  RELATION,  effect  of,  on  implied  contract,  ii.  107,  n,  2. 
FEDERAL  COURTS,  rules  of  evidence  in,  i.  2  a. 
FEES  of  witnesses,  i.  310. 
FEIGNED  ISSUE,  when  it  may  be  ordered,  iii.  337. 

on  what  terms,  iii.  887. 

whether  parties  may  be  examined,  iii.  338. 

course  oi  proceeding,  iii.  839. 

FELONY,  conviction  ot  as  affecting  witness,  i.  872,  461  b. 
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FIXTURES,  what  are,  i.  271. 

FLAGS  of  other  nations  judicially  noticed,  i.  4. 

FLIGHT  as  evidence  of  guilt,  i.  14  p. 

FORCIBLE   ENTRY,  tenant  incompetent  as  a  witness,  I  408. 

FORCIBLE  MARRIAGE,  wife  competent  to  prove,  i.  343. 

FOREIGN  COURTS,  judgments  in,  effect  of,  L  540-^546. 

proof  of,  i.  514. 
FOREIGN  JUDGMENTS  of  infamy,  as  affecting  competency,  i.  87d. 

proof  of,  i.  514. 

effect  of,  i.  543-540. 
FOREIGN  LAWS,  not  judicially  noticed,  i.  6  b. 

presumption  as  to«  i.  43. 

proof  of,  i  486. 
FOREIGN  STATES.    See  Judici ax  Notice  ;  Presumptionb;  Wbitings. 
FORFEITURE,  privilege  from  answering  as  to  matters  involving,  L  469  h. 
FORGERY,  conviction  of,  as  affecting  witness,  i.  873,  461  b. 

party  whose  name  is  forged,  when  compet^it,  L  414« 

evidence  of  other  forgeries,  i.  14  q. 

defined,  iiL  103. 

how  charged  and  proved,  iii.  104-118. 

uttering  and  publishing,  iii.  110. 

guilty  knowledge,  iii.  Ill  a. 

punishable  by  statutes  (see  Pbivate  Writings),  iii.  102. 

FORMER  RECOVERY,  whether  conclusive  as  evidence,.!.  531. 
in  tort,  effect  of,  i.  533. 

FORMER  TRIAL;  testimony  at,  necessity  of  cross-examination  on  same 
issues,  etc.,  i.  163  a, 
absence,  decease,  etc.,  of  witness,  i.  163  g, 
mode  of  proving,  i.  165,  166. 

FRAUDS,  Statute  of,  i.  262-274. 

FRAUD,  general  presumption  against,  i.  34,  36,  48  a,  80 ;  ii.  172. 
parol  proof  of,  L  284,  296  a. 
other  frauds  as  evidence,  i.  14  q, 
accident  and  mistake,  parol  evidence  to  prove,  i.  296  a. 
effect  of,  upon  ratification  of  contract  (see  Fbesumptions),  ii.  68,  n.  6. 
in  procuring  award,  ii.  78. 

FURTHER  PROOF  in  admiralty,  iii.  462. 


G 

GAME  LAWS,  want  of  qualifications  under,  must  be  proved  by  affirmant, 
i.  78. 

GAZETTE,  GOVERNMENT,  i.  492. 

GENERAL  INTEREST,  matters  of,  proved  by  reputation,  i.  128. 

GOODS,  what  are,  under  Statute  of  Frauds,  i.  271. 

GOVERNMENT,  existence  of,  how  proved,  i.  4. 
acts  of,  how  proved,  i.  478,  491,  492. 

GOVERNOR,  when  not  bound  to  testify,  i.  251. 
communications  privileged,  i.  251. 

GRAND  BILL  OF  SALE,  requisites  on  sale  of  ship,  L  26L 
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GRAND  JURY,  transactions  before,  how  far  privileged,  i.  252. 

irregolarities  in  formation  of,  matter  of  abatement,  ii.  22,  and  note. 
GRANT,  when  presumed,  i.  17,  45,  46. 
GRANTOR,  admissions  of,  i.  189. 
GRAVESTONES,  inscriptions  on,  i.  114  d,  563  i. 
GROANS,  as  evidence  of  feelings,  i.  162  b. 
GUARDIAN,  admission  by,  binds  himself  only,  L  179. 

GUILTY  POSSESSION,  evidence  of,  i.  84,  36 ;  iii.  31-33,  57. 
what  is  (see  Larcent),  iii.  31. 

H. 

HABEAS   CORPUS,  ad  testificandum,  i.  312. 

HABIT,  as  evidence  of  an  act,  i.  14  j. 
mode  of  proving,  i  14  n. 

HANDWRITING,  proof  of  genuineness  by  comparison,  i.  577. 
attorney  competent  to  prove  client's  writings,  i.  2^. 
of  attesting  witness,  i.  575. 

HEALTH,  proof  of,  i.  430  c,  430 1,  441;. 

HEARSAY  RULE,  general  principle,  i.  98,  99  a. 
not  applicable  to  words  used  indirectly,  i.  101. 
nor  to  verbal  acts,  i.  108. 
nor  to  words  a  part  of  res  gestos,  i.  110  a. 
exceptions : 

pedi^ee  oases ;  family  history,  i.  114  &-114  g. 

regmar  entries,  i.  120  a-120  c. 

reputation  on  property  rights  and  boundaries,  L  128-140  a. 

reputation  on  other  matters,  i.  140  &,  140  c. 

declarations  against  interest,  i.  147-155. 

dying  declarations,  i.  156-162. 

declarations  of  mental  or  physical  condition,  1.  162  a-162  d. 

declarations  hj  a  testator,  i.  162  e. 

spontaneous  declarations  (res  gestce),  i.  162  /. 

complaint  of  rape,  i.  162  A. 

accusation  of  bastardy,  i.  162  h. 

learned  treatises  and  statistical  tables,  1.  162  t-162  k. 

market  reports,  i.  162  l. 

reports  of  decisions,  i.  162  L 

official  statements,  i.  162  m. 
application  to  jury's  view,  i.  162  o. 
counsers  argument,  i.  162  p. 
interpreter,  i.  162/>. 
rule  satisfied  by  oath,  cross-examination,  and  confrontation,  L  163  a. 
depositions,  i.  163  b,  163  h. 
testimony  at  former  trial,  i.  168  a,  163  g. 
in  search  for  lost  document,  i.  563  b. 

HEIR,  as  competent  witness,  i.  390,  392. 
proof  of  heirship,  ii.  809,  353-355. 

death  of  ancestor,  ii.  354. 
liability  of,  ii.  356-358. 

rights  of,  as  to  lands  sold  for  debts,  and  their  rents,  iL  858,  and  n.  1. 
plea  of  riens  per  descent,  ii.  359. 
proof  of  assets,  ii.  360. 

by  lands  in  a  foreign  State,  ii.  361. 

HERALD'S  BOOKS,  when  admissible,  i.  105. 
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HIGHWAY,  judgment  for  non-repair  of,  when  adndsaible  in  favor  of  other 
defendants,  i.  5§1. 

{See  Wat.) 

HISTORY,  matters  of,  judicially  noticed,  i.  6. 
books  of,  when  adnussible,  1. 139, 162  t,  497. 

HOMICIDE,  when  malice  presumed  from,  i.  34 ;  iii.  147. 
definition,  iii.  114. 
justifiable^  when,  iii.  14,  115. 
excutdbUf  when,  iii.  116, 117.   ^ 
ancient  distinction  between,  iii.  118. 
felonious,  when,  iii.  119. 
manslauahter^  defined,  iii.  119. 

indictment  for,  iii.  120. 

voluntary,  iii.  121. 

involuntary,  iii.  121. 

proof  of,  iii.  121. 
upon  provocation,  without  malice,  iii.  122, 124, 125. 
in  execution  of  process,  iii.  123. 
upon  provocatioD,  with  malice,  iii.  126. 

rebutting  proof,  iii.  127. 
involuntary  manslaughter,  iii.  128. 

by  unlawful  act,  iii.  128. 

by  lawful  act,  iii.  129. 
murder,  what,  iii.  130. 

indictment  for,  iii.  130. 
proof  of  death,  iii.  181-133. 

its  unlawfulness,  iii.  134. 

by  poison,  iii.  135. 

infanticide,  iii.  136. 

by  the  prisoner,  iii.  137. 

or  his  procurement,  iii.  138. 

by  wound  not  morted,  iii.  189. 
identification  of  mutilated  remains,  iii.  133. 
mode  of  killing,  iii.  140. 
allegation  to  l^  substantially  proved,  iii.  140. 
variance  in  proof  of  the  cause  of  death,  iii.  141. 
by  compulsion  of  the  deceased  to  do  the  mortal  act^  iii.  142. 
proof  of  place  of  the  crime,  iii.  143. 

time,  iii.  143. 
malice,  what,  iii.  14,  n.,  144. 

proof  of,  iii.  144,  147. 

express,  iii.  126,  145. 

impUed,  iii.  14,  142-147,  149. 

when  negatived  by  drunkenness,  ii.  374 ;  iii.  6, 148. 

HONORARY  OBLIGATION,  does  not  incapacitete  witness,  i.  388. 

HOUSE.     See  LEaiSLATURs. 

HUSBAND  AND   WIFE,  admissions  of,  agamst  each  other,  L  185,  345, 
346. 
oompetent  for  or  against  the  other,  i.  833  c-346 ;  iii.  98. 
incompeteot  as  to  non-access,  i.  28. 
coercion  of  wife  by  husband,  when  presumed,  i.  28. 
communications  privileged,  i.  254. 
aeency  of,  ii.  64  a. 

when  they  may  be  accessories  to  each  other,  iii.  48. 
crimes  of,  iiL  7. 

{See  Marriaqb  ;  Poltqamt  ;  Wife.) 

HYPOTHETICAL   QUESTIONS,  i.  441  h. 
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IDENTITY,  of  estate,  ii.  308. 

of  person,  proof  of,  when  requisite,  ii.  50,  278  d ;  iiL  22,  30. 
of  close,  ii.  625. 

of  name,  as  evidence  of  identity  of  person,  L  43  a,  512,  576,  575  a. 
proof  of,  when  requisite,  i.  881,  493,  575. 
by  attorney,  i.  245. 

IDIOT,  as  a  witness,  i.  370  e. 

IGNITION,  what  is,  u.  405 

IGNORANCE,  of  law,  no  excuse,  iiL  20. 
of  fact,  when  an  excuse,  iii.  21. 
effect  of,  ii.  111. 

ILLEGAL  means,  evidence  procured  by,  i.  254  a. 

ILLEGALITY  OF  CONTRACT,  provable  by  parol,  i.  284,  304. 

ILLEGITIMACY.     See  Legitimacy. 

ILL-FAME,  house  of,  character  of  house  and  inmates,  i.  14  d. 

IMMEDIATELY,  legal  meaning  of  the  word,  iii.  228^  n. 

IMPEACHMENT  of  witness,  i.  442-465  a. 

of  security  by  maker  or  indorser,  i.  383-385. 

IMPRESSION  of  witness,  when  admissible,  i.  430  t. 

IMPRISONMENT,  prima /acie  tortious,  i.  80. 

IMPROVEMENTS,  recovery  for,  ii.  337,  549,  559. 

INACCURACIES,  distinguished  from  ambiguities,  i  290. 

INCIDENTS,  parol  evidence  to  annul,  i.  294. 

INCOMPETENCY.    See  Witnesses. 

INCORPOREAL  RIGHTS,  how  effected  by  destruction  of  deeds,  i.  265, 568. 

INDECENT  evidence,  i.  13  g,  254  h. 

INDEMNITY,  when  it  restores  competency,  i.  420. 

INDICTMENT,  inspection  and  copy  of,  right  to,  i.  471. 
matter  of  description  in,  i.  65. 
as  evidence  of  character  of  witness,  i.  461  h, 
of  bias  of  witness,  i.  450. 
its  essential  recjuisites,  iii.  10, 12. 
what  is  put  in  issue  by  plea  of  not  guilty,  iii.  12,  30. 
when  it  must  state  and  prove  names,  iii.  22. 
burden  of  proof  of  negative  averments,  iii.  24,  n. 
against  accessories,  iii.  49. 
for  arson,  iiL  51. 

assault,  iii.  58. 

barratry,  iii.  66. 

blasphemy,  iii.  68. 

bribery,  iii.  71. 

burglary,  iii.  76,  n. 

embracery,  iii.  100  n. 

larceny,  iii.  151. 

Ubel,  iii.  166. 

maintenance,  iii.  181. 

manslaughter,  iii.  120. 

murder,  iii.  130. 

nuisance,  iii.  185. 
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INDICTMENT,  —  continued. 
for  perjury,  iii.  189. 
polygamy,  iii.  204. 
robbery,  iii.  223. 

INDIRECT  EVIDENCE,  L  14. 

INDORSEE,  how  affected  by  admissions  of  indorser,  i.  190. 

INDORSEMENT, 

of  part  payment  on  a  bond  or  note,  i.  152  a. 
not  explicable  by  parol,  L  276,  305  c. 
in  blank,  ii.  163  ti. 

(See  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes.) 

INDORSER,  not  competent  to  impeach  indorsed  instrument,  i.  385. 
when  a  competent  witness,  i.  190. 

INDUCEMENT,  in  pleading,  when  it  must  be  proved,  i.  63. 
to  confession,  i.  220. 

INFAMOUS  PERSONS,  who  are,  i.  375. 

INFAMY,  as  rendering  a  witness  incompetent,  i.  372. 
privilege  against  questions  involving,  i.  469  t. 

INFANCY,  as  disqualifying  a  witness,  i.  367,  370  d. 
burden  of  proof  of  (see  Onus  Probandi),  ii.  362. 
evidence  of,  ii.  363. 
plea  of,  how  avoided,  ii.  364. 
necessaries,  what,  ii.  365,  366. 
whether  or  not  necessaries,  by  whom  determined,  ii.  365,  and  note. 

may  consist  of  money  lent,  ii.  365,  n. 

evidence  of,  how  rebutted,  ii.  366,  367. 
ratification,  ii.  367,  and  notes. 
no  defence  in  actions  ex  delicto^  ii.  368. 
affecting  criminal  capacity,  iii.  4. 

INFERENTIAL  EVIDENCE,  iL  13  a,  n.,  48,  n. 

INFERIOR  COURTS,  inspection  of  their  records,  i.  473. 
proof  of  their  records,  i.  513. 

INFIDEL,  as  witness,  i.  368. 

INFORMER,  as  witness,  i.  412-415. 
privilege,  i.  250. 

INHABITANT,  admissions  by,  i.  176. 
as  witness,  i.  331. 

INNOCENCE,  presumed,  i  34,  35,  36. 

INQUEST,  testimony  at  coroner's,  i.  163  a. 
admissibility  of  nndings,  i.  556. 

INQUISITIONS,  admissibUity  and  effect  of,  i.  515,  556. 

INSANITY,  burden  of  proof  of,  in  general,  i.  81  a. 
in  probate  of  wills,  i.  77. 
non-experts  may  testify  to,  i.  430  p,  441/ 
presumed  to  continue,  i.  42. 
conduct  as  evidence  of,  i.  14  L 
prior  and  subsequent,  as  evidence,  i.  14  L 

S roved  by  reputation,  i.  140  b. 
isqualif^ing  a  witness,  i.  370  c. 
discrediting  a  witness,  i.  450  b. 
ground  for  usinjf  deposition  or  former  testimony,  i.  163  ^,  163  k. 

for  not  calling  attesting  witness,  i.  572. 
provable  by  inquest,  i.  556. 
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INSANITY, — continued. 

burden  of  proof  of,  in  criminal  case    ill.  5. 

in  probate  of  wills,  IL  689. 

in  adultery,  ii.  46. 

in  civil  actions,  ii.  409,  n.  2. 
when  it  is  a  defence  in  civil  cases,  ii.  369,  370, 371  a. 

in  criminal  cases,  ii.  372 ;  iii.  6. 
how  proved,  ii.  371,  371a,  689;  iii.  5. 
proper  form  of  inquiry  of  witness  as  to,  iii.  5. 
what  constitutes  it,  ii.  373,  409,  n.  2. 
from  drunkenness,  when  it  is  a  defence  (see  Lunacy),  ii.  874 ;  iii.  6, 148. 

INSCRIPTIONS,  as  hearsay,  i.  114  d. 

provable  by  secondary  evidence,  L  563 1. 

INSOLVENCY.     See  Bankruptcy,  Solvency. 

INSOLVENT.     See  Bankrupt. 

INSPECTION,  of  public  records  and  documents,  i.  471-478. 
of  private  writings,  i.  559-562. 
of  corporation  b(X)ks,  i.  474. 
of  plaintiff's  or  defendant's  person,  i.  18  6-13  g, 
of  handwriting  by  jury,  i.  577. 

INSTRUCTIONS,  to  counsel,  privileged,  i.  240,  241. 

INSTRUMENTS.    See  Writings. 

INSURANCE,  opinion  as  to  increase  of  risk,  i.  441  e. 
of  party,  as  affecting  bias,  i.  450. 
of  party  against  liability,  as  an  admission,  i.  195(f. 
parol  insurance,  renewal,  or  waiver  of  forfeiture  valid,  ii.  877,  n.  1. 
declaration  on  marine  poli^,  ii.  376. 
proof  (1)  of  the  policy,  ii.  377. 

(2)  interest,  ii.  378-381. 
legal  or  equitable,  ii.  379. 

proof  of  interest  in  the  goods,  ii.  380. 

under  open  or  valued  policy,  ii.  881. 

(3)  inception  of  risk,  ii.  382. 

(4)  performance  of  conditions,  ii.  383. 
compliance  with  warranties,  ii.  383,  384. 
sailing  with  convoy,  ii.  384. 

(5)  loss,  ii.  385-394. 
time  of,  ii.  385,  n.  1. 
proof  of,  ii  385,  386. 
proximate  cause  of,  ii.  387. 
by  perils  of  the  sea,  ii.  387. 
by  perils  of  rivers,  ii.  387,  n.  8. 
by  capture,  ii.  387,  388. 

by  mutiny,  ii.  388,  n.  2. 

when  voyage  licensed,  ii.  389. 

by  barratry,  ii  390. 

by  stranding,  ii.  391. 

total  or  partial,  ii.  392,  and  notes. 

proved  by  shipwreck,  ii.  392. 

oy  abandonment  accepted,  ii.  392. 

amount  of,  proved  by  adjustment,  ii.  893. 

preliminary  proof  of,  li.  394. 
matters  in  defence,  viz. :  — 

misrepresentation  and  concealment,  ii.  396,  397. 
burden  of  proof,  ii.  398,  401. 
breach  of  warranties,  ii  399-401. 
unseaworthiness,  ii  400,  401. 
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INSURANCE,  ^continued. 
matters  in  defence^ 

illegality  of  voyage,  ii.  402. 
want  of  documents,  ii.  402. 
want  of  neatrality,  ii.  402. 
deviation,  ii.  403. 
against  fire,  declaration  in,  ii.  404. 
proof  of  loss,  ii.  405. 

by  lightning,  without  combustion,  ii.  405  n. 
gross  negligence  of  assured,  ii.  405  n. 
performance  of  conditions,  ii.  406. 
role  of  estimation  of  damages,  ii.  407. 
defences  in,  ii.  408. 
upon  lives,  ii.  409. 

nature  of  interest  insurable,  ii.  409,  and  n.  2. 
admiralty  jurisdiction  over  cases  of,  iii.  887,  notes. 

INTENT. 

in  arson,  iii.  56. 

in  assault,  ii.  83-85,  94 ;  iii.  61. 

in  burglary,  iii.  82. 

in  larceny,  iii.  157,  160. 

when  material  to  be  proved,  iii.  13. 

when  inferred  bv  law,  iii.  13,  14. 

evidence  of,  iii.  15-19. 

must  be  proved  as  alleged,  iii.  17. 

proof  of  one,  when  several  are  charged,  iii.  16. 

general  intent  sufBicient,  iii.  18. 

question  for  judge  or  jury,  i.  81  / 

when  presumed,  i.  18. 

as  eviaence,  i.  14  k, 

S roved  circumstantially,  i.  14  m,  14  7. 
eclarations  of  plan,  i.  162  c. 
declarations  in  domicile  cases,  i.  108. 
declarations  of  testator's,  i.  162  e, 
parol  evidence  to  explain,  i.  275-305  m. 
provable  by  opinion,  i.  431  A. 

INTEREST,  declarations  against,  i.  147-155. 
as  disqualifying  a  witness,  i.  328  h. 
as  rendering  deposition  admissible,  i.  163  g, 
as  dispensing  with  production  of  attesting  witness,  i.  572. 

INTERLINEATIONS,  i.  564-568  a. 

INTERNATIONAL   COMITY,  i.  48. 

INTERPRETATION,  rules  in  general,  i.  276-305. 
for  court  or  jury,  i.  81  /. 

INTERPRETER,  i.  162  p,  439  «. 

communications,  when  privileged,  i.  239. 
admissions  by,  i.  162 />,  183. 

INTESTATE,  declarations  admissible  against  his  administrator,  L  189. 

INTOXICATION,  confession  during,  i.  229. 
of  party,  or  third  person,  i.  14 1, 14/. 
of  witness,  i.  370  6,  450  6. 

ISSUE, 

what,  ii.  3. 
how  formed,  ii.  8,  4. 
general  and  special,  ii.  5. 
general,  in  assumpsUj  its  extent,  ii.  6-8. 
in  English  practice,  ii.  8. 
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general,  in  American  practice,  ii  9. 

substance  of,  to  be  proved,  ii.  74-81 ;  iii  23. 
in  murder,  iii.  140. 
proof  of  death,  without,  ii.  854,  365. 
(See  Accord   Ain>   Satisfaction;  ALLKaATioNs;   Feigned  Issue- 
UHUS  Fbobandi;  Substance  of  Issue;  Vabiancb.) 


J. 

JEOPARDY,  what  constitutes,  iii.  37. 
JOINT   CONTRACTS,  u.  110. 

JOINT  OBLIGOR,  admission  by,  i.  174. 
competency  of,  i.  395. 

JOINT  TENANTS,  suits  between,  ii.  34,  35,  318. 
JOINT  TORT-FEASORS, 
admissions  of,  ii.  90. 

JOURNALS,  of  Legislature,  how  proved,  i.  482. 
admissibility  and  effect  of,  i.  491. 

JUDGE,  questions  for,  i.  81  e. 
as  a  witness,  i.  254  c. 
notes,  when  admissible,  i.  166. 
may  ask  questions,  i.  434. 

JUDGMENT,  effect  of,  i.  531-549. 
foreign,  i.  540. 
ecclesiastical  courts,  i.  550. 
how  proved,  i.  501,  514. 

JUDICIAL  NOTICE,  i.  3  a-6  c,  479. 

matters  that  may  be  judicially  noticed,  i.  3  a. 

public  functionaries,  seals,  acts  of  state,  etc.,  i.  4. 

general  usa^s,  matters  of  notoriety,  etc.,  i.  5;  ii.  178,  n.  5. 

political  divisions,  i.  6. 

public  officials,  their  duties  and  acts,  i.  6  a. 

laws,  i.  6  b. 

jury's  knowledge,  i.  6  c. 

implications  of  the  doctrine,  i.  6  d. 

other  senses  of  the  term  judicial  notice,  i.  6  e. 

in  eauity,  iii.  269. 

in  admiralty,  iii.  402,  n.  1. 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS,  presumption  in  favor  of,  i.  19,  227. 

JURISDICTION,  of  foreign  courts  must  be  shown,  i.  540. 
of  inferior  courts,  not  presumed,  i.  38. 
document  out  of,  i.  563  e. 
deposing  or  former  witness  out  of,  i.  163  g. 
attesting  witness  out  of,  i.  572. 

JURORS,  questions  of  fact  for,  i.  81  e. 
knowledge  may  be  used,  i.  6  c,  162  o. 
view  by,  i.  13 1,  13 jf,  162  o. 
testimony  at  view,  i.  162  o. 
grand,  proceedings  not  to  be  disclosed,  i.  252. 
traverse  jurors,  proceedings  privileged,  i.  252  a. 
as  witnesses,  L  254  c. 

JURY,  in  equity,  iii.  260-266. 
VOL.  III.  —  83 
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E. 

KINDRED.     See  Family;  Heaksat;  Pediorks. 

KNOWLEDGE, 

by  coUateral  facts,  i.  14/>,  14  q,  iii.  111. 


L. 

LANDLORD,  title  of,  tenant  cannot  deny,  i.  25;  ii.  305,  319. 

LANDS,  meaning  of,  in  Stotute  of  Frauds,  i.  270. 

LAPSE  OF  TIME,  not  conclusive  bar  to  title,  i.  45. 

LARCENY,  proof  of,  from  guilty  possession,  i.  11,  84;  iii.  31,  32,  33.  57. 
definition  of,  iii.  150. 
indictment  for,  iii.  151. 
proof  of  the  place  and  time,  iii.  152. 

of  prisoner's  name,  iii.  152. 

value,  iii.  153. 
chief  points  to  be  proved,  iii.  154. 
caption  and  asportation,  iii.  154. 
severance  of  owner's  possession,  iii.  155. 
custody  by  the  thief,  iii.  155. 
restitution  no  defence,  iii.  156. 
felonious  intent,  proof  of,  iii.  154, 157,  158. 

distinction  between  larceny  and  trespass  or  malicious  mischief,  iii.  157. 
deliverv  of  eoods  by  wife  of  owner,  iii.  158. 
goods  found,  iii.  159. 

deposited  with  prisoner,  iii.  159, 102. 

obtained  by  stratagem,  iii.  160. 
proof  of  ownership,  iii.  161. 
by  bailee  of  the  goods,  iii.  162. 
bailment,  how  disproved,  iii.  162. 
of  wild  animals,  iii.  163. 
of  things  severed  from  the  realty,  iii.  163. 

(5e«  Guilty  Possession;  Prbsuhftions.) 

LAW,  questions  of,  i.  81  e,  81  g» 
presumptions  of,  i.  14  y. 
merchant,  its  customs  judicially  noticed,  i.  5> 
judicially  noticed,  when,  i.  6  b. 
witness  to  foreign  law,  i.  430  b,  430  m,  488. 
opinions  on  matters  of  law,  i.  441  c, 
proof  of  foreign  law  hj  copy,  i.  488. 
proof  of  law  of  domestic  l^te,  L  489. 

LAW  AND  FACT. 

in  libel  cases,  iii.  179. 

LAWFULNESS,  of  acts,  when  presumed,  i.  34. 
LEADING   QUESTIONS,  when  permitted,  i.  434. 

LEASE,  when  it  must  be  by  writing,  i.  263,  264. 

expounded  by  local  custom,  when,  i.  294. 

as  evidence  of  reputation,  i.  139. 
LEDGER.     See  Entries. 
LEGAL  ESTATE,  conveyance  of,  when  presumed,  i.  46. 
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LEGATEE,  when  competent  as  a  witness,  i.  833  6,  892. 

LEGISLATURE,  public  acts,  judicially  noticed,  i.  6  b. 
journals,  how  proved,  i.  482. 

admissibility  and  efEect,  i.  491. 
transactions,  how  proved,  i.  480-482. 
proceedings,  how  lar  privileged  from  disclosure,  i.  251. 

LEGITIMACY,  when  presumed,  i.  28,  291, 

S resumption  of,  how  rebutted,  i.  81. 
eclaration  in  disparagement  of,  i.  254  b, 
evidence  of,  L  14  s, 

{See  Bastardy.) 
LESSEE,  identity  of,  with  lessor,  as  party  to  suit,  i.  585. 
LESSOR,  of  plaintiff  in  ejectment,  regarded  as  the  real  party,  i.  586. 

LETTERS,  duly  mailed  and  addressed,  presumption  of  delivery,  i  40. 
parol  evidence  of  contents.    See  Writings. 
may  be  explained  by  replies,  or  by  parol,  i.  201. 
admission  of  truth  of  statements  id,  by  silence,  i.  198, 199. 
how  used  in  cross-examination,  i.  465. 
proof  of,  by  letter-book,  i.  563  p. 
to  one  alleged  to  be  insane,  i.  101. 
by  one  conspirator,  evidence  against  others,  i.  111. 
of  wife  to  husband,  i.  162  d. 
whole  correspondence,  when  it  may  be  read,  i.  201. 
prior  letters,  by  whom  they  must  be  produced,  i.  201. 
answers  by  mail,  as  genuine,  i.  575  c. 

LETTERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  how  proved,  i.  519. 
as  proof  of  death,  i.  41,  550. 

LETTERS  ROGATORY,  i.  820. 

LIABILITY  OVER,  its  effect  on  competency  of  witness,  i.  898-897. 

LIBEL,  published  by  agent  or  servant,  liability  of  principal  for,  i.  86,  284. 

{See  Defamation.) 
in  criminal  law,  definition  of,  iiL  164,  and  note. 
defined  by  statutes,  iii.  165. 
indictment  for,  iii.  166. 
when  written  proof  of,  iii.  167. 
'    proof  of  malice,  iii.  168. 

publication,  iii.  169-172. 

within  the  county,  iii.  178. 
coUoquiumy  iii.  174. 
innuendo,  iii.  175. 
when  justified  by  the  truth,  iii.  176, 177. 
what  may  be  proved  in  defence,  iii.  178. 
right  of  jury,  in  trials  for,  iii.  179. 
by  corporation,  iii.  179,  notes, 
by  telegraph,  iii.  179,  n.  7. 

LIBEL  AND  SLANDER,  in  civil  cases,  to  be  defined  by  the  court,  and  tried 

by  the  jury,  ii.  411. 
declarations  in,  ii.  410. 
points  of  plaintiff's  proof,  ii.  410. 

special  character,  ii.  412. 

other  prefatory  allecations,  ii.  418. 

publications  of  words,  ii.  414. 
by  defendant,  ii.  415. 
when  special  damage  must  be  proved,  ii.  414,  n.  1,  428. 
when  persons  injured  may  join  as  plaintiffs,  ii.  411,  n.  2. 
publications  of  words,  by  agents,  ii.  415,  416. 
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points  of  plaintiff's  proof,  publication  of,  when  printed,  ii.  416. 

by  letters,  ii.  416. 

colloquium  and  innuendo,  ii.  417. 

malice,  ii.  418,  419,  422,  428. 

damages,  ii.  420. 
defence  under  the  general  issue,  ii.  421-425. 

when  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence,  ii.  421,  424. 

words  spoken  in  dischai^e  of  duty,  ii.  421,  and  n.  2. 
in  confidence,  ii.  421. 
in  honest  belief  of  their  truth,  ii.  421. 
burden  of  proof,  ii.  423. 
defence,  whole  libel  to  be  read,  ii.  423. 
damages,  evidence  in  mitigation  of,  ii.  424,  425. 

evidence  of  character,  when  admissible,  ii.  426. 
justification  of,  degree  of  proof  required,  ii.  426,  and  n.  1. 
charge  of  violation  of  professional  confidence,  ii.  427. 
slander  of  title,  ii.  428. 
other  special  damage,  ii.  428. 
course  of  trial,  ii.  429. 

(See  Defamation.) 

LICENSE,  must  be  shown  by  the  party  claiming  its  protection,  i.  79,  81. 
proof  of,  ii.  627,  643. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH,  presumptions  of,  i.  35,  41. 

LIMITATIONS,  joint  debtor,  acknowledgment  as  affecting  statute,  i.  152  a^ 
174,  184  b. 
entry  of  part  payment  by  creditor,  as  affecting  statute,  L  162  a. 

LIMITATIONS,   STATUTE  OF, 
in  bar  of  rights  of  entry,  ii.  430. 

of  action,  ii.  431. 
not  applicable  to  sovereign  power,  ii.  430,  n.  1. 
how  pleaded,  ii.  431,  n.  1. 
how  avoided,  ii.  436,  437. 

by  suing  out  of  process,  ii.  431. 

new  suit,  after  abatement,  ii.  431,  n.  11,  432. 
time,  from  period  or  act  computed,  ii.  433-435. 

not  arrested  when  once  begun  to  run,  except  by  war,  ii.  437,  n.  4, 

439. 
absence  from  jurisdiction,  effect  of,  ii.  437-489. 
in  case  of  joint  liabilities,  ii.  438. 
how  rebutted,  ii.  439. 
new  promise,  ii.  440-445. 
acknowledgment  of  indebtedness,  ii.  440,  and  notes 

what  amounts  to,  ii.  440-445. 

part  payment,  ii.  444. 

mutual  accounts,  ii.  445. 

when  not  admissible,  ii.  446. 
merchants'  accounts,  ii.  447. 
fraud  in  defendant,  ii.  448. 

LIS  MOTA,  as  excluding  hearsay,  i.  114  e,  131. 

LLOYD'S  LIST,  admissible  against  underwriter,  i.  198. 
how  far  admissible  against  underwriters,  iii.  428. 

LOCAL  CUSTOM,  to  explain  leases,  i.  294. 

LOG-BOOK,  as  evidence,  i.  495. 

LOSS,  adjustment  of,  when  conclusive,'  i.  212. 

LOST  RECORDS  AND  WRITINGS.     5etf  Writino6. 

LUNACY.    See  Insanity. 
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MAGISTRATE,  report  of  oonlession  or  testimony.    See  Examination. 

MAIL,  presumption  of  delivery  of  letter  mailed,  L  40. 
genuineness  of  answer  by  mail,  i.  576  c. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  CHAMPERTY,  what,  iii.  180. 
indictment  for,  iii.  181. 

Sroof  of,  iii.  181. 
efence,  iii.  182. 
buying  disputed  title  (see  Barbatrt),  iii.  188. 

MALICE,  defined,  iii.  14  n.,  144. 

when  presumed,  i.  18,  84 ;  ii.  418 ;  iii.  146, 168. 
when  necessary  to  be  proved,  ii.  418,  428. 
evidence  of,  i.  14  o,  Uq;  ii.  15-19,  83, 144,  147, 168,  418. 
express,  iL  145. 

impHed,  iiL  14, 15,  145-147, 168. 

whether  disproved  by  proof  of  drunkenness,  ii.  878 ;  iii.  6,  148. 
{See  Case,  Action  upon  the  ;  Homicide.) 

MALICIOUS  PROSECUTION,  character  of  plaintiff,  i.  14  rf,  14  A,  14  p. 
testimony  of  defendant  given  before  fi^*and  jury,  admissible  in,  i.  352. 
judgment  of  acquittal,  when  admissible  in,  i.  538. 
copy  of  judgment  of  acquittal,  whether  plaintiff  entitled  to,  i.  471. 
nature  of,  and  what  amounts  to,  ii.  449. 
whether  it  lies  against  a  corporation,  ii.  453,  notes, 
action  for,  proou  by  plaintiff,  ii.  450-456. 

proof  of  the  prosecution,  ii.  450,  451. 

prosecution  must  be  ended,  ii.  452,  and  notes, 
malice  and  want  of  probable  cause,  ii.  458. 

burden  of  proof  of,  ii.  454. 

Srobable  cause,  what  is,  ii.  453,  454,  455,  and  notes. 
amages,  ii.  456. 
defences  in  this  action,  ii.  457-459. 

by  proof  of  plaintiff's  bad  character,  when,  ii.  458. 
advice  of  counsel,  ii.  458,  and  notes, 

MALICIOUS  SHOOTING,  wife  competent  to  prove,  i.  343. 

MANSLAUGHTER,  iii.  119. 

MAPS  AND  SURVEYS,  when  evidence,  i.  139,  439  g. 

MARK,  signing  by,  i.  272,  572,  575. 

MARRIAGE,  provable  by  reputation,  i.  140  c ;  ii.  462. 
by  town  clerk's  record,  i.  115. 
forcible,  wife  admissible  to  prove,  i.  343. 
second,  in  case  of  polygamy,  how  proved,  i.  339 ;  iii  205. 
time  of,  included  in  pedigree,  i.  114/. 
when  presumed  from  cohabitation,  i.  27,  207. 
foreign  sentences  as  to,  effect  of,  i.  544,  545. 
register  ot  i-  484,  493. 
certificate  of,  i.  497. 

nature  of  tiie  contract  of,  and  when  valid,  ii.  49,  50,  460. 
proof  of,  ii.  461 ;  iii.  204. 

by  conduct  and  admissions  of  parties,  ii.  462. 

by  written  document,  ii.  463. 

how  rebutted,  ii.  464. 
(See   Husband  and  Wipe  ;  Polygamy  ;  Riccobda   and   Judicial 

Wbitings;  Wife.) 
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MARRIED  WOMAN.    iS^e  Husband  and  Wife;  Marbiaoe;  Wife. 

MASTER,  when  Uable,  ii.  282  6. 

when  liable  for  crime  of  servant,  i.  234. 
when  servant  witness  for,  i.  396,  416. 

MASTER  IN  CHANCERY,  subjects  of  his  jurisdiction,  iii.  332. 
his  authority,  iii.  333. 
may  examine  parties,  iii.  833,  335. 
may  examine  witnesses,  iii.  333,  334. 

call  for  books  and  papers,  iii.  333. 
rules  of  proceeding,  iii.  335  n. 
when  he  may  re-examine  witnesses,  iii  336. 

MEANING,  provable  by  opinion,  L  441  A. 
interpretation  of,  i.  305  u 

MEDICAL  WITNESS,  privil^e,  i.  248. 
opinions,  i.  441/. 
knowledge  and  experience,  i.  430  c,  430  L 

MEMORANDUM,  to  refresh  memory  of  witness,  i.  439  a. 

MEMORY,  refreshed  by  writing,  i.  439  a. 

MESNE  PROFITS,  remedy  for,  ii.  332,  548. 

MIND,  state  of,  presumed  to  continue,  i.  42,  370. 
declarations  expressing,  i.  162  <i. 

(S«c  Insanity.) 

MINUTES,  of  recording  officer,  unextended,  provable  by  parol,  i.  86. 
of  proceedings  at  corporation  meeting,  i.  115. 

MISJOINDER  OF  PARTIES,  effect  on  competency,  i.  358. 

MISNOMER,  as  matter  of  abatement,  ii.  21,  and  note. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS,  in  marine  insurance,  u.  396. 
in  fire  insurance,  ii.  406. 
in  life  insurance,  ii.  409,  n.  2. 

MISTAKE,  mutual  parol  evidence  to  correct,  i.  296,  805  (f. 
admissions  by,  i.  206. 

of  law  apparent  in  a  foreign  judgment,  effect  of,  i.  547. 
when  it  excuses  crime,  iii.  20,  21. 
money  paid  under  (see  Fraud),  ii.  123. 

MODELS,  as  evidence,  i.  439  g. 

MONEY,  lack  or  possession  of,  as  evidence,  i.  14  i,  14  o. 

MONEY  COUNTS,  what  evidence  is  admissible  under,  ii.  112-125, 129  a. 

MONOMANIAC,  as  witness,  i.  370  c. 

MONUMENTS,  inscriptions  on,  i.  563 1. 

MORAL  CERTAINTY,  meaning  of,  in  criminal  caaes,  i.  81  c. 

MORAL  OBLIGATION,  as  consideration,  ii.  107. 

MORTGAGEE,  action  of  ejectment  by,  ii.  329. 

MOTIVE,  evidence  of,  i.  14  o,  162  d, 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION,  acts  of  incozporation  of,  judicially  noticed, 
i.  5. 
books,  i.  493. 

MURDER,  when  malice  presumed,  L  18. 
evidence  of  other  crimes,  i.  14  q. 
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NAME,  identity  of,  as  evidence  of  identity  of  person,  L  48  a,  676  a. 
when  to  be  stated  and  proved  in  indictments,  iii.  22. 

NATURALIZATION,  proof  of,  iL  19. 

NAVY  OFFICE,  books  of,  i.  493. 

NEGATIVE,  by  whom  to  be  proved,  i.  74. 

NEGLIGENCE,  proof  of,  bnrden,  i.  81. 
question  for  jury  or  jndge,  i  81/. 
character  for,  i.  14  b,  14  c,  14  d,  14  ^,  14  A,  14 /i. 
conduct  of  other  persons,  i.  14  v. 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENT,  unimpeachable  by  party  to,  L  88&-d86. 
NEUTRALITY  OF  SHIP,  when  presumed,  i.  31. 

NEW  PROMISE,  by  one  partner,  binding  upon  the  other,  i.  184  ft,  207, 627  a. 
NOLLE  PROSEQUI,  effect  of,  to  restore  competency,  i.  333  a,  866,  363. 
NON-ACCESS,  husband  and  wife,  when  incompetent  to  prove,  i.  28,  264  &. 
NONJOINDER  of  parties,  ii.  24,  26, 110. 
NON-PAYMENT,  twenty  years,  presumption  from,  i.  39. 
NON-TENURE,  in  abatement,  ii.  28. 

NOTARIES. 

seals  of,  judicially  noticed,  i.  6. 

(See  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notbs  ;  Judicial  Noticb.) 

NOTES,  brokers',  bought  and  sold,  whether  original  evidence,  i.  663  /. 

NOTICE,  judicial,  i.  3  a. 

circumstantial  evidence  of,  i.  14  p. 
to  produce  writings,  i.  663  c. 

to  quit,  service  of,  how  proved,  i.  663  d^  663  p;  ii.  821-324. 
to  take  deposition,  i.  163  6,  320. 

(See   Bills   of    Exchange    and   Promisbort   Notes;    Carriers; 
Ejectment;  Equity;  Private  Writings.) 

NOTORIETY,  evidence  of  notice,  i.  14  p. 

NUISANCE,  what  is,  ii.  466-469 ;  iii.  184. 
to  dwelling-houses,  ii.  466. 
to  lands,  ii.  467. 

to  incorporeal  hereditaments,  ii.  468. 
to  reversionary  interests,  ii.  469. 
action  for,  is  local,  ii.  470. 
proofs  hj  plaintiff,  ii.  470-474. 

of  his  possession  or  title,  ii.  471. 
of  injury  bv  defendant,  ii.  472. 
when  lessor  liable  for,  ii.  472. 
when  lessee,  ii.  472.  and  n.  3. 
injury,  when  by  plaintiff's  own  faulty  ii.  473. 
when  by  mutual  faalt,  ii.  473. 
when  by  defendant's  own  faulty  iL  473. 
damages,  ii.  474. 
defences  to  this  action,  ii.  476,  476. 

by  proof  of  abandonment  of  right  by  plaintiff,  ii.  476. 
indictment  for,  iii.  186. 

Sroof  of,  iii.  186. 
efence  to,  iii.  187. 
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NULLUM   TEMPUS   OCCURRIT  REGI,  when  orerthrown  by  pre- 
sumption, i.  45. 

NUL  TIEL  RECORD,  plea  of,  how  tried,  i.  502. 

NUMBER  OF  WITNESSES,  i.  255-260  a. 

{See  Answer  ;  Frauds,  Statute  or ;  Pbbjurt  ;  Treason  ;  Usage  ; 

Wills.) 


O. 

OATH,  natnre,  form,  and  mode  of  administration^  i.  364  a. 
sappletory,  iii.  410. 
decisory,  lii.  411. 
juramentum  veritatis,  iii.  412,  n. 
juramentum  affectionisj  iii.  412,  n. 

OBLIGEE,  release  by  one  of  several  binds  all,  L  427. 

OBLIGOR,  competency  of,  i.  395. 

release  to  one  of  several  discharges  all,  i.  427. 

OBLITERATION.    See  Alteration. 

OFFER  OF  COMPROMISE,  i.  192. 

OFFICE,  appointment,  i.  83,  563  g. 

OFFICE  BOND,  how  proved,  i.  573. 

OFFICE-BOOKS,  i.  474-476,  493-495. 

OFFICE-COPY.    See  Writings. 

OFFICER,  proof  of  appointment,  i.  83,  563  g. 

OFFICIAL  APPOINTMENTS,  when  provable  by  parol,  L  88,  563  g. 

OFFICIAL  CERTIFICATES,  when  admissible,  i.  498. 

OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATIONS,  when  privileged,  i.  252. 

OFFICIAL  REGISTERS,  i.  484,  485,  496. 

ONUS  PROBAND!.    See  Burden  of  Proof. 

OPEN  AND  CLOSE,  right  to,  i.  75. 

OPINION,  when  admissible,  i.  430  g,  430  t,  441  h. 

ORAL  EVIDENCE,  to  prove  contents  of  writing,  i.  82,  563  a. 
to  contradict  or  vary  a  writing,  i.  275-305. 
to  prove  adultery,  ii.  42. 

ORDINANCES,  judiciaUy  noticed,  i.  5. 

ORIGINAL.     See  Real  Evidence;  Writings. 

OUTLAWRY,  judgment  of,  works  infamy,  i.  375. 

OVERT  ACT,  proof  of,  in  treason,  i.  235. 

OWNER,  of  property  stolen,  a  competent  witness,  i.  412. 

OWNERSHIP,  proved  by  possession,  i.  34. 


P. 

PAIN,  assertions  or  exclamations  of,  i.  162  h. 
PAPERS.     See  Writings. 
PARAMOUR.     See  Admissions. 
PARCELS,  bill  of,  explained  by  parol,  i.  805. 
PARDON,  its  effect  to  restore  competency,  i  377. 
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PARISH,  boundaries,  proof  of,  i.  128. 

iudemeut  against,  when  evidence  for  another  parish,  i.  634. 
Doois,  i.  493. 

PARISHIONER,  rated,  admissions  by,  i.  179. 
PARLIAMENT.     See  Legislatube. 

PAROL  EVIDENCE,  to  show  contents  of  document,  i.  563  a. 
to  contradict  magistrate's  report,  i.  97  d,  227,  305  a. 
to  vary  or  contradict  terms  of  a  document,  i.  275-305  m. 
|;eneral  principle,  i.  275. 
interpretation,  i.  277. 

words  taken  in  their  ordinary  sense,  i.  278. 
parol  evidence  rule  applicable  to  parties  only,  i.  279. 
local  usage,  i.  280. 
collateral  apeements,  i.  281. 
agreement  m  more  than  one  writing,  i.  283. 
instrument  may  be  shown  void  or  voidable,  i.  284. 
transaction  partially  reduced  to  writing,  i.  284  a. 
contradicting  a  recital,  i.  285. 
interpretation  of  terms  of  the  instrument,  i.  280. 
interpretation  of  wills ;  declarations  of  intention,  i.  289. 
interpretation  by  special  usage,  i.  292. 
usage,  applied  to  statutes,  charters,  and  deeds,  i.  293. 
usage,  applied  to  annex  incidents,  i.  294. 
standard  of  usage  as  aiding  interpretation,  i.  295. 
will  cases;  rebutting  an  equity,  i.  296. 
mutual  mistake ;  deed  absolute  as  security,  i.  296  a. 
interpretation  of  ambiguities,  i.  297. 
interpretation  of  false  descriptions,  i.  301. 
showing  a  discharge,  i.  302. 

showing  an  additional  or  substituted  agreement,  i.  303. 
contradicting  receipts,  i.  305. 
how  far  admissible  in  equity,  iii.  312. 
admissible  to  raise  a  trust,  lii.  365. 

rebut  a  presumption  (see  Equity),  iii.  366. 

PARTIES,  competency  as  witnesses,  i.  328  c. 

against  deceased  opponent,  i.  333  b, 

in  criminal  cases,  i.  333  a, 
impeachable  like  ordinary  witnesses,  i.  444  a, 
refusal  of,  to  testify,  presumption  from,  i.  195  b, 
privilege  as  to  corporal  inspection,  i.  469  e,  469  m. 
when  witnesses,  entitled  to  witness  fees,  i.  310. 
books  of  account,  i.  120  b. 
need  not  withdraw  from  court,  i.  432  a. 

PARTITION,  when  presumed,  i.  46. 

PARTNERS,  admissions  by,  i.  184  b. 

(See  Limitations.) 

PARTNERSHIP,  once  proved  presumed  to  continue,  i.  42. 
how  proved,  i.  184  b. 
evidence  of,  ii.  477-479. 

in  actions  b^  partners,  ii  478.  ' 

in  defence,  li.  480. 

as  between  the  partners,  ii.  481. 

as  against  them,  ii.  167,  482-484. 

contract  must  extend  to  all,  ii.  488* 
by  common  report,  ii.  483. 
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PARTNERSHIP,  —  continued, 

evidence  of  by  admissionB  of  the  partnen,  ii.  484. 

how  rebutted,  ii.  485. 
when  the  partners  are  competent  witnesses,  ii.  486. 
limitations,  how  applied  to,  ii.  438,  441,  n.  8. 
abatement  in  case  of  defective  service  upon,  ii.  20,  n.  1,  25. 

PART  PAYMENT,  effect  of  indorsement  in  suspending  statute  of  limitar 
tions,  i.  152  a. 

PATENTS,  remedy  for  infringement  of  right,  ii.  487. 
declaration  for,  ii.  487,  n. 
proofs  on  plaintiff's  part,  ii.  487-498. 

of  letters-patent,  ii.  488. 

specification,  ii.  488,  505. 

how  expounded,  ii.  489. 

sufficiency  of,  ii.  490. 

assignment,  ii.  491. 

originality  of  invention,  ii.  492,  493,  501  a. 

invention  must  be  useful,  and  reduced  to  practice,  ii.  493,  494,  495, 
505. 

infringement,  ii.  496,  497,  506. 

damages,  ii.  496. 

identity  of  machines,  ii.  498,  506. 

purchaser  a  competent  witness,  ii.  499. 
defences,  and  special  notices  of,  ii.  500. 

by  evidence  of  previous  use,  ii.  501,  501  a,  502. 
in  a  foreign  countiy,  ii.  502. 

subsei^uent  patent,  ii.  503. 

duplicity  of  patent,  ii.  503. 

unlawfulness  or  injurious  tendency,  iL  503,  505. 

abandonment  by  patentee,  ii.  504. 

dedication  to  public,  ii.  504. 

defective  specification,  ii.  505. 
disclaimer,  when  it  may  be  made,  ii.  507. 
other  violators  of,  competent  witnesses,  ii.  508. 
adverse  patentees,  competent  witnesses,  ii.  508. 
inspection  (see  Copyright),  iii.  329. 

PAYEE,  admissibility  of,  to  impeach  the  security,  i.  383-885. 

PAYMENT,  provable  by  parol,  i.  302-305,  563  o. 

of  money,  effect  of,  to  restore  competency,  i.  408-430. 
presumption  of,  i.  39. 
into  court,  when  conclusive,  i.  205. 
in  part,  effect  of,  ii.  28. 
what  is,  ii.  516. 

when  it  must  be  pleaded,  ii.  516. 
by  whom  to  be  proved,  ii.  516. 
*    receipt  given,  when  to  be  produced,  ii.  517. 

proof  oC  when  made  to  agents  or  attorneys,  ii.  518. 

to  order,  ii.  518. 
by  other  higher  security  given,  ii.  519. 

debtor's  own  security,  ii.  519,  520. 

novation,  what,  ii.  519. 

debtor's  check,  note,  or  bill,  ii.  520. 

note  not  negotiable,  ii.  521. 

bank-notes,  ii.  522. 

note  or  bill  of  a  third  person,  ii.  523. 

foreclosure  of  mortgage,  ii.  524. 

legacy,  ii.  524,  and  n.  2. 
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PAYMENT,  —  continued, 

by  remittance  by  post,  ii.  525. 

delivery  of  specific  articles,  ii.  526. 

any  collateral  thin^,  ii.  526. 
presumption  of,  from  circumstances,  iL  527. 

from  lapse  of  time,  ii.  528. 

from  course  of  trade,  iL  528. 
ascription  or  appropriation  of  payments,  ii.  529-536« 

by  the  debtor,  ii.  529,  530. 

by  the  creditor,  ii.  531,  531  a. 

when  to  be  made,  ii.  532. 

when  it  may  be  changed,  ii.  532  a. 

by  law,  ii.  533. 

wnere  there  is  a  surety,  ii.  534. 

where  one  debt  is  barred  by  lapse  of  time,  ii.  535. 

where  one  security  is  yoid  for  defect,  ii.  535. 

when  ratably  made,  ii.  536. 

PEACE,  articles  of,  husband  and  wife,  i.  343. 

PEDIGREE,  declarations  excepted  from  hearsay  rule,  i.  114  ^114  g, 

PENALTY,  priyilege  from  answering  as  to  matters  inyolving,  i.  469  d^  469  g, 
469  A. 

PERAMBULATIONS,  declarations  during,  i.  140  a. 

PERFORMANCE,  time  of,  parol  evidence  to  show,  i.  304. 

PERJURY,  corroborative  proof,  i.  257. 
what,  iii.  188. 
indictment  for,  iii.  189. 
in  what  proceeding,  iii.  190. 
fact  of  prisoner's  testifying,  iii.  191. 
proof  of  the  oath  taken,  iii.  192. 

of  the  testimony  given,  iii.  193, 194. 

of  its  materiality,  iii.  195,  196, 197. 

of  its  falsehood  and  wilfulness,  iii.  198, 199,  200. 
defence,  iii.  201. 
competency  of  prosecuter  as  a  witness,  iii.  202. 

PERSONALTY,  presumptions  as  to,  i.  47. 
what  is,  though  annexed  to  land,  i.  271, 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  as  evidence,  i.  439  h. 

PHYSICIANS,  confidential  communications,  i.  248. 
declarations  of  pain  to,  i.  162  b, 

PLACE,  when  material  or  not,  iii.  12,  112, 148. 
of  assault,  ii.  86. 

PLAINTIFF,  when  admissible  as  a  witness,  i.  328  c,  338  b,  848, 349, 361, 563  b, 

PLAN,  in  evidence,  i.  139,  439  g,  498. 

(See  Intent.) 

PLEA,  answer  and  demurrer  in  chancery,  admissibility  and  effect  o^  i.  551. 

PLEADINGS,  rules  of  proof  for,  i.  52-68. 
as  admissions,  i.  171, 186. 

(See  Abatement;  Accord  and  Satibt action ;  Account;  Admir- 
alty; Allegations;  Amendment;  Answer;  Assault  and  Bat- 
tery ;  Assumpsit  ;  Bills  or  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes  ; 
Case,  Action  on  the;  Courts-Martial;  Covenant;  Damages; 
Debt;  Deed;  Discovery;  Ejectment;  Equity;  Evidence; 
Feigned  Issue;  Indictment;  Insurance;  Issue;  Judgment: 
Libel  and  Slander;  Limitations,  Statute  of;  Money  Counts; 
Payment;  Real  Actions;  Replevin;  Seduction;  Trsspasb; 
Trover;  Yajuance;  Waste.) 
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POLYGAMY,  in  what  it  consists,  iu.  203,  205,  n.  1. 
indictment  for,  iiL  204.  _ 
proof  of  first  marriage,  iii.  204. 

of  second  marriitfe,  iii.  205. 

of  first  partner's  ufe,  iii.  207. 
second  partner,  when  a  competent  witness,  iii.  206. 
defence,  iii  208. 

POSSESSION,  burden  of  proof  as  to,  ii.  334,  614. 

(See  Hearsay.) 
when  evidcDce  of  property,  ii.  304,  n.  1,  637. 

of  gailt,  iii.  161. 
character  of,  when  provable  bv  declarations  of  possessor,  i.  189. 
as  evidence  of  ownersiiip,  i.  34. 
of  stolen  goods,  i.  34. 
of  document  by  opponent,  i.  563  c. 
of  document,  as  showing  knowledge,  i.  14  p. 

whether  necessary  to  be  proved,  under  an  ancient  deed^  i.  21,  570,  575  b, 
adverse,  presumption  from,  i.  16. 
of  unanswered  letters,  presumption  from,  L  198. 
of  money,  as  evidence,  i.  14  o. 
as  evidence  of  agency,  ii.  65. 

POST-MARKS,  i.  40. 

POST-OFFICE,  books,  i.  484. 

presumption  of  delivery  of  mailed  letter,  i.  40. 
genuineness  of  answer  by  mail,  i.  575  c. 

PREPONDERANCE  OF  EVIDENCE,  i.  81  d. 

PRESCRIPTION,  presumption  of  title  from,  i.  17. 
variance  in  the  proof  of,  i.  56,  58,  71,  72. 
what,  ii.  471,  537,  538. 
lost  erant,  when  presumed,  ii.  471,  538,  539. 

how  proved,  li.  471,  546. 
adverse  enjoyment  must  be  actionable,  ii.  539  a. 
kinds  of,  ii.  540. 

what  may  be  claimed  b^,  ii.  541. 
customary  right,  what,  ii.  542. 
plea  of,  what  proof  will  support  it,  ii.  643-545. 

or  defeat  it  (see  Custom),  ii.  541,  544,  545. 

PRESENCE,  constructive,  what  constitutes,  iii.  41,  243. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  See  Executiyb  ;  Prtvileoe  ; 

PBiyiLEGBD  COMMUNIOATIONB. 

PRESUMPTIONS,  general  theory,  i.  14  w,  14  y. 

against  party  producing  inferior  grade  of  evidence,  i.  82,  84. 
oi  law  conclusive,  on  what  founded,  i.  14,  15. 
limitations  to  the  class  of,  i.  48. 
conclusive,  how  declared,  i.  16,  17. 
from  prescription,  i.  17. 
from  adverse  enjoyment,  i.  16. 
from  use  of  deadly  weapon,  i.  18 ;  iii.  14, 147. 
in  favor  of  judicial  proceedings,  i.  19,  227. 
consideration  of  bond,  i.  19. 
formality  of  sales  by  executors,  etc.,  i.  20. 

but  not  of  matters  of  record,  i.  20. 
ancient  documents,  i.  21, 143,  144,  570. 
genuineness  and  integrity  of  deeds,  i.  144,  564. 
authority  of  asent,  i.  21. 
as  to  estoppels  by  deed,  i.  22-24. 
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PRESUMPTIONS, —^  conitnuerf. 

as  to  estoppels  by  admissions,  i<  27. 

by  conduct,  i.  27. 

omnia  rite  acta^  i.  20.  ^ 
as  to  capacity  and  discretion,  i.  28,  867. 
legitimacy,  i.  28,  and  note. 

coercion  of  wife  by  husband,  i.  28,  and  note ;  iii.  7. 

as  to  her  torts,  i.  28. 

survivorship,  i.  29, 80. 

neutrality  of  ship,  i.  29,  31. 

performance  of  duty,  i.  227. 
from  spoliation  of  papers,  i.  81 ;  iii.  408,  463. 
from  omission  to  call  witness,  i.  195  h, 
or  to  put  in  deposition,  i.  196  h, 
principle  and  extent  of  conclusive  presumptions  of  law,  i  81,  82. 
disputable,  nature  and  principles  of,  i.  33. 
differ  from  presumptions  of  fact,  i.  48. 
of  innocence,  i.  84,  35  ;  iii.  29,  30. 

except  in  case  of  libel,  and  when,  i.  86;  iii.  168 
of  malice,  i.  18,  34 ;  iii.  14,  145, 147. 
of  lawfulness  of  acts,  i.  34. 
from  possession,  i.  84. 

guilty  possession,  i.  34 ;  iii.  81-83,  67. 

destruction  of  evidence,  i.  37,  195  a;  iii.  408,  468. 

fabrication  of  evidence,  i.  87,  195  a. 

usual  course  of  business,  i.  38,  40. 

non-payment  for  twenty  years,  i.  89. 
of  date  of  writing,  i.  38. 
of  seal  of  deed,  i.  38. 
of  continuance,  i.  41. 

of  life,  not  after  seven  years'  absence,  etc.,  i.  41. 
of  continuance  of  partnership,  once  proved,  i.  42. 

of  opinions  and  state  of  mind,  i.  42,  370. 

of  criminal  intercourse,  ii.  43. 
of  capacity  and  discretion  in  children,  i.  367. 
of  capacity  and  discretion  in  persons  deaf  and  dumb,  i.  366. 
of  religious  belief  in  witnesses,  i.  870. 
of  international  comity,  i.  48. 

of  foreign  laws,  i.  43. 

of  laws  of  other  States,  i.  43. 
always  against  fraud,  i.  34,  35,  80. 
of  fact,  nature  of,  i.  44.  ,      . ,  .   jq 

relation  of,  to  circumstantial  evidence,  i.  48. 
belong  to  the  province  of  the  jury,  i.  44. 
when  juries  advised  as  to,  by  the  court,  i.  46-48. 
as  to  receipt  of  letters  duly  mailed,  i.  40. 

so  of  telegrams,  i.  40.^ 
of  agency  in  liquor  cases,  i.  44. 
of  auditor's  report,  i.  44. 
of  amount  and  quantity,  ii.  129  a. 

possession  of  letters  testamentary,  ii.  844. 

payment,  ii.  32,  33,  627,  528.  ^^ 

knowledge  of  the  contents  of  a  will,  ii.  675,  n. 

alteration  of  will  by  testator,  ii.  681. 

time  when  alteration  made,  i.  664;  ii.  681,  n. 

sanity,  ii.  689. 

fraudf,  iii.  254. 

in  admiralty,  iii.  406,  407,  458-460. 

constitutionality  of  statutes  creating  presumptions,  i.  2  a. 
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PRICES.    See  Value. 

PRIEST,  privileged  communications,  i.  247. 

confessions  induced  by  exhortations  of,  i.  220  h, 
rights  of,  ii.  98. 

PRIMARY  and  secondary  evidence,  i.  81  h,  97  a,  563  a. 

PRINCIPAL  DEBTOR,  when  his  admissions  bind  the  surety,  i.  187. 

PRINCIPAL  FELON,  accessory,  not  a  competent  witness  for,  i.  407. 

PRINCIPALS,  who  are  such,  iii.  40,  41. 
in  the  first  degree,  iii.  40. 
second  degree,  iii.  40. 
must  be  tried  before  accessory  (see  Accbssort),  iii.  46. 

PRINTED  papers,  as  originals,  i.  90,  563  p, 
volume  of  laws,  i.  488,  489. 

PRIOR  SUIT  PENDING,  ii.  26. 

PRISON  BOOKS,  when  admissible,  i.  484,  493. 

PRISONER  OF  WAR,  mode  of  procuring  attendance  of ,  as  a  witness,  i.  312. 

PRISONERS,  examination  of,  i.  227,  520,  App.  m. 

PRIVATE  ACTS,  what  are,  i.  6  6. 

PRIVATE  RIGHTS,  not  provable  by  reputation,  i.  137, 138  a,  140  a. 

PRIVIES,  parties  and  strangers,  in  judgments,  i.  528,  536. 
in  admissions,  i.  23, 189, 190,  211. 

PRIVILEGE,  of  witness,  from  arrest,  i.  816. 
from  answering  in  self -crimination,  i.  469  d, 
'from  answering  on  matters  of  infamy,  i.  469  £. 
from  corporal  mspection,  i.  469  c,  469  m. 
from  producing  title-deeds,  L  469  n. 
of  officials,  i.  251. 

PRIVILEGED  COMMUNICATIONS,  to  attorney,  i.  237-245. 
to  cler^men,  i.  247. 
to  medical  men,  i.  247  a. 
to  arbitrators,  i.  254  c. 
to  judges,  i.  254  c. 
to  government  officials,  i.  250,  251. 
to  grand  jurors,  i.  252. 
to  &averse  jurors,  i.  252  a. 
between  husband  and  wife,  i  254. 
to  friends,  i,  248. 
to  telegraph  office,  i.  248. 
to  posW)mce,  i.  248. 
in  libel,  ii.  421;  iii.  168. 

PRIVITY  OF  CONTRACT,  ii.  109. 
of  estate,  ii.  305,  306. 

PRIZE,  foreign  sentence  of  condemnation,  i.  541. 

PRIZE  COURTS.     See  Admiralty. 

PROBABLE  CAUSE,  for  court,  or  jury,  i.  81/ 

PROBATE  COURTS,  decrees  of,  as  conclusive,  i.  518,  55a 

PROBATE  OF  WILLS,  effect  of,  i.  550;  iL  672. 
mode  of  proof  of,  ii  339,  343. 

PROCHEIN  AMY,  admissions  by,  i.  179. 
inadmissible  as  a  witness,  i.  347,  391. 

PROCLAMATIONS,  proof  of,  i.  6  a,  479,  491. 

PRODUCTION  OF  WRITINGS.    See  Writings. 
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PROFESSIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS,  when  privileged,  i.  237-248. 

PROMISE,  new,  by  partner  binding  copartner,  i.  184  h,  189,  207,  527  a. 
as  inducing  confession,  i.  220. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE,  parties  to,  when  competent  to  impeach  it,  i.  100, 
383-385. 
alterations  in,  i.  564,  566,  568. 
stolen,  holder  must  show  that  he  took  it  in  good  faith,  L  81. 

PROOF.     See  Burden  of  Proof. 
full  proof,  iii.  409. 
half  proof,  iii.  409. 

PROPERTY,  when  presumed  from  possession,  i.  84;  ii.  304,  n.  1. 

PROSECUTION,  malicious,  defendant's  testimony  before  grand  jury,  i  558, 
563  2». 
judgment  of  acquittal,  in  actions  for,  i.  471, 558,  563  b, 

PROSECUTOR,  when  competent  as  a  witness,  i.  362. 

PROTEST.    See  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

PROVINCIALISMS,  may  be  explained  by  experts,  i.  280. 

PROVOCATION,  in  assault,  ii.  93,  94. 
in  homicide,  iii.  122-127. 

PROXIBIATE  CAUSE,  ii.  219,  230,  387,  623;  iiL  189, 141. 

PUBLIC  ACT,  what  is,  i.  6  b. 

PUBLIC  INTEREST,  matters  proved  by  reputation,  L  128. 

PUBLIC  BOOKS.     See  Writings. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS,  doings  of,  provable  by  parol,  i.  90. 

PUBLIC  POLICY,  evidence  excluded  from,  i.  236-254,  469  A-469  n. 

PUBLIC  RECORDS  AND  DOCUMENTS.    See  Records  and  Judicial 
Writings;  Writings. 

PUBLIC  RIGHTS,  provable  by  reputation,  i.  128. 

PUBLICATION,  of  libel  by  agent,  v^hen  principal  liable  for,  i.  86, 234 ;  iiL  170. 
of  will,  what  and  when  necessary,  ii.  675. 

(See  Libel  ;  Libel  and  Slander.) 

PUNISHMENT,  endurance  of,  whether  it  restores  competency,  i.  878 


Q. 

QUAKERS,  judicial  affirmation  by,  L  871. 

QUALIFICATION,  by  decree,  when  proof  of,  dispensed  with,  i.  195. 
by  license,  must  be  shown  by  parfy  licensed,  l  78,  79. 

QUASI-CONTRACTS.    See  Assumpsit. 

QUESTIONS,  leading,  when  allowed,  i.  434. 
of  fact,  for  jury,  i.  81  /. 

QUO  WARRANTO,  judgment  of  ouster  in,  conclusive,  i.  586. 


R. 

RAPE,  character  of  prosecutrix,  i.  14  by  14  ^,  14  a. 
corroboration  of  prosecutrix,  1.  260  b. 
complaint  of,  i.  162  A,  469  c. 
wife  competent  to  prove,  i.  343 
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RAPE,  —  continued, 
definition,  iii.  209. 
carnal  knowledge,  ilL  210. 
force,  iii.  211. 
without  consent,  iii.  211. 
defence,  iii.  212. 

credibility  of  prosecutrix,  iii.  212,  213. 
impeachment  of  her,  iii.  212-214,  and  notes. 
impuberty  of  prisoner,  iii  215. 

RATABLE  INHABITANTS,  distinguished  from  rated,  i.  331,  n. 

RATED  INHABITANTS,  admissions  by,  i.  175,  331. 

RATIFICATION,  by  estoppel,  i.  269. 
of  infant's  contracts,  ii.  367. 

REAL  ACTIONS,  various  forms  of,  in  the  United  States,  ii.  547. 

of  remedies  for  mesne  profits,  ii.  548. 
remedies  for  improvements,  ii.  549-551. 
writ  of  right,  evidence  in,  ii.  554. 
seisin  of  plaintiff,  proof  of,  ii.  553-555. 
plea  of  nul  disseisinj  evidence  under,  ii.  556. 
disseisin,  how  proved,  ii.  557. 
extent  of,  ii.  557,  n.  6. 

how  rebutted,  ii.  558. 
lasting  improvements,  what  (see  Ejectment),  ii.  559. 

REAL  EVIDENCE,  i.  13  a-lSj. 

REASONABLE  DOUBT,  proof  beyond,  i.  81  c,  81  d. 

REASONABLE  TIME,  question  for  jury,  L  81  e. 

REBUTTAL,  evidence  in,  i.  466  a. 

RECEIPT,  effect  of,  as  an  admission,  i.  212. 

contradicted  by  parol,  i.  305,  305/ 

of  part  payment,  by  indorsement  on  the  security,  i.  152  a. 
RECEIVER,  accounting  by,  ii  36,  39. 

RECITAL,  contradicted  by  parol,  i.  285. 
in  statutes,  effect  of,  i.  491. 
in  deeds,  when  conclusive,  L  23,  211. 

RECOGNITION,  family,  in  pedigree,  i.  114  rf. 
of  new  and  independent  States,  i.  4. 

RECOGNIZANCE,  of  witness,  i.  313. 

RECOLLECTION,  refreshed,  i.  439  a. 

RECORD.    See  Writings. 

presumption  of  correctness,  i.  19. 

varying  by  parol  evidence,  i.  305^. 

proving  by  opponent's  admissions,  i.  86,  563  k. 

RECORDED  DEED,  proof  of  execution  and  contents,  i.  485  a,  673. 

RECORDS  AND  JUDICIAL  WRITINGS,  reconis  of  inferior  courts,  what 
are,  i.  513. 

of  deeds,  when  admissible,  i.  91. 

variance  in  the  proof  of,  when  pleaded,  i.  70. 

public,  provable  by  copy,  i.  91. 

inspection  of,  i.  471-478. 

proof  of,  i.  501-521. 

by  copies,  three  kinds  of,  i.  501. 

by  exemplification,  and  what,  i.  501. 

by  production  of  the  record,  i.  502. 

when  obtained  by  certiorari^  i.  502. 
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ELECORDS  AND  JUDICIAL  WRrnNQS,-^  continued. 
proof  of,  by  copy  under  seal,  i.  503. 

proof  of  reoords  of  sister  States  of  the  United  States,  i.  604-606. 
by  office  copy,  i.  507. 

examiDed  copy,  i.  508. 
when  losjb,  i.  64,  509. 
proof  of  verdicts,  i.  510. 

decrees  in  chancery,  L  510,  511. 
answers  in  chanoeij,  i.  512. 
jad^ents  of  inferior  courts,  i.  518. 
foreign  jadginents,  i.  514. 
proof  of  &reign  documents,  i.  614. 

inquisitions  past  mortem^  and  other  private  officesi  i.  616. 
depositions  in  chancery,  i.  516. 
denositions  taken  under  commission,  i.  617. 
wills  and  testaments,  i.  518. 
letters  of  administration,  i.  519. 
examination  of  prisoners,  i.  520. 
writs,  L  521. 
admissibility  and  effect  of  these  records,  i.  522--656. 

general  principles,  i.  522. 
who  are  parties,  privies,  and  strangers,  i.  628,  686. 
mutuality  required,  in  order  to  bind,  i.  624. 

except  cases  m  rem,  i.  626. 

cases  of  custom,  etc.,  i.  526. 

when  offered  for  collateral  purposes,  i.  627. 

or  as  solemn  admissions,  i.  527. 
conclusive  only  as  to  matters  directly  in  issue,  i.  528,  684. 
general  rule  as  stated  by  Lord  C.  J.  De  Grev,  i.  528. 
applies  onl^  where  the  point  was  determined,  L  529. 

to  decisions  upon  tne  merits,  i.  530. 
whether  conclusive  when  given  in  evidence,  i.  681. 
to  be  conclusive,  must  relate  to  the  same  prqperty  or  transaction^ 

i.  532. 
effect  of  former  recovery  in  tort,  without  satisfaction,  i.  688. 
sufficient,  if  the  point  was  essential  to  the  former  finding,  i.  684. 
judgment  in  criminal  case,  why  not  admissible  in  a  civil  action,  i.  687. 
judgment,  for  what  purposes  always  admissible,  1.  688,  689. 
forei^  judgments,  jurisdiction  of  court  to  be  shown,  i.  640. 

tn  rem,  conclusive,  i.  640,  542. 

how  far  conclusive  as  to  incidental  matters,  i.  648. 

as  to  personal  stcUus,  marriage  and  divorce,  1.  544,  646. 

executors  and  administrators,  i.  544. 
decisions  of  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  foreign  countiy  conclusive, 
i.  546. 

Judgment  of  foreign  court  conclusive  irUer  pcartes^  when,  L  546. 
oreign  decrees  operating  in  rem,  i.  546. 
effect  of  defendant  becoming  party  to  proceeding,  i.  646. 
requisites  to  a  plea  of  foreign  judgment  in  bar,  i.  646. 
foreign  judgments  tn  personam,  their  effect,  i.  646-549. 
judgments  of  sister  States  of  the  United  States,  i.  648. 
citizenship  not  material,  as  to  the  effect  of  foreign  judgments,  i.  649. 
admissibility  and  effect  — 

of  decrees  of  courts  of  probate  or  eoolesiastioal  courts,  i.  660. 
of  chancery  decrees,  L  551. 
answers,  i.  551. 
demurrers,  i.  551. 
pleas,  i.  561. 
of  depositions,  i.  662« 
VOL.  III.  —  84 
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RECORDS  AND  JUDICIAL  WBITINGS,  —  continued. 
admissibility  and  effect  of  foreign  depositions,  i.  652. 
admissibility  of  yerdicts  and  depositions  to  proye  matters  of  lepatationy 
i.  655. 
of  inquisitions,  i.  556. 
of  mutuality,  as  to  depositions,  i.  553. 
whether  cross-examination  is  essential  to  their  admissibility,  i.  663,  554. 

RECOUPMENT,  when  aUowed,  u.  136. 

RECOVERY,  prior,  in  tort,  bars  assumpsit,  when,  i.  632. 

RE-CROSS-EXAMINATION,  L  466  a. 

RE-EXAMINATION,  of  witnesses,  i.  466  a. 

REFEREE,  statements  of,  as  admissions,  i.  182. 

REFRESHING  MEMORY,  of  witness,  i.  439  a. 

REFUSAL  TO  TESTIFY,  effects  of,  u.  90. 

REGISTER,  official  nature  and  proof  of,  i.  483-485,  493,  496, 497. 

REGISTRY,  of  vessels,  i.  494. 

REGULAR  ENTRIES.    5ee  Entbibb. 

RELATIONSHIP,  famUy  repute  of,  i.  114  6-114  g. 

RELEASE,  competency  of  witness  restored  by,  i.  426, 430. 
by  seamen,  not  an  estoppel,  iii.  437. 

RELEVANCY,  general  principles,  i.  13  a,  14,  14  a. 
rules  of,  L  l£-14  v, 

RELIGIOUS  BELIEF,  as  affecting  witness,  i.  369,  378  b. 
how  proved,  i.  370. 

RENT,  presumption  from  payment  of,  i.  38. 

REPAIRS,  as  an  admission,  i.  195  d, 

REPLEVIN,  surety  in,  how  rendered  competent,  L  392.   * 
when  replevin  lies,  ii.  560. 
what  title  plaintiff  must  prove,  ii.  561. 
plea  of  non  cepit,  evidence  under,  ii.  562. 

of  property  in  defendant  or  a  stranger,  ii.  663. 
avowry  or  cognizance,  ii.  564. 
pleas  of  non  demigit  and  non  tenuit,  proof  under,  ii.  565. 

nU  ?iabtik  in  tenementis,  ii.  565. 
plea  of  riens  in  arrere,  ii.  566. 

cognizance  as  bailiff,  iL  567. 

avowry  for  damage  feasant,  ii.  568. 

tender,  ii.  569. 
competency  of  witnesses,  ii.  570. 

REPLIES,  of  persons  refeired  to,  as  admissions,  i.  182. 
by  mail,  as  genuine,  i.  575  c. 
as  part  of  a  correspondence,  i.  201. 

REPORT,  official,  i.  497. 

REPUTATION,  to  prove  marriage,  i.  140  c. 

to  prove  boundaries  and  other  property^ghts,  i.  128. 
on  matters  of  public  and  general  interest,  i.  128,  555. 
to  prove  character  of  parties  and  witnesses,  L  461  d. 
to  prove  insanity,  solvency,  etc.,  L  140  b, 
as  mvolved  in  verdict,  i.  139,  555. 
to  prove  knowledge  or  notice,  L  14  p. 

EES  GEST^,  woids  in  issue,  i.  110  a. 
words  characterizing  an  acl^  i.  108. 
declarations  of  banSrupt,  i.  108, 162  c. 
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RES  GESTjE, ^continued. 

exclamatioDS  admissible  as  an  exception,  i.  182/. 
admissions  of  agents,  as  part  of  res  gestce^  i.  184  c. 

RESERVATION,  burden  of  proof  as  to  extent  of,  ii.  817,  it.  6. 

RESIGNATION,  of  corporator  restores  competency,  i.  480. 

RESOLUTIONS,  legislative,  i.  479. 

at  public  meeting  may  be  proved  by  parol,  i.  90. 

RESULTING  TRUSTS,  when  they  arise,  i.  266. 

RETAINER,  by  execator,  iL  350. 

REVOCATION,  of  authority  or  agency,  ii.  65-68  a. 
of  submission,  ii.  79. 
of  will,  i.  278 ;  ii.  680-687. 

REVOLUTIONARY  GOVERNMENT,  when  judiciaUy  noticed,  i.  4. 

REWARD,  title  to,  does  not  render  incompetent,  i.  412,  414. 

RIGHT  TO  BEGIN,  i.  74-76.      ' 

RIOTS,  ROUTS,  AND  UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLIES,  definition  of,  iiL 
216. 
proof  of  a  riot,  iii.  217-222. 

number  of  persons,  iii.  216,  n.  2,  217. 

unlawful  assembly,  iii.  218. 

acts  of  violence  and  terror,  iiL  219. 

character  of  the  object,  iii  220. 
order  of  proofs,  iii.  221. 
proof  of  rout,  iii.  222. 
proof  of  unlawful  assembly,  iii.  222. 

ROBBERY,  definition  of,  iii.  228. 
indictment  for,  iii.  223. 


proof  of  propftrtv,  iii.  224. 
value,  iii.  224. 


value, 

taking,  iii.  225,  226. 

felonious  intent,  iii.  227. 

taking  from  the  person,  iii.  228. 

force,  iii.  229,  230. 

putting  in  fecu:,  iii.  231. 

danger  to  person,  iu.  282. 

to  propertjTf  iii*  288. 

to  reputation,  iii.  284« 

immediate,  iii.  285. 
dying  declarations  of  party  robbed,  inadmissible,  iii.  286. 

ROENTGEN  RAY,  photographs  as  evidence,  L  489  A. 

ROGATORY  LETTERS,  what,  i.  82a 


S. 

SALE,  by  administrator,  presumed  regular,  i.  20. 

when  to  be  proved  only  by  writing,  i.  261,  267,  663  k^  668  o. 
of  liquor,  by  bar-tender,  presumed  to  be  authorized,  L  44. 

SAMPLES,  as  evidence,  L  14  u, 

SANITY.    See  Insanitt. 

SATISFACTION.    See  AccoRi)  and  Satibfaohqv. 

SCIENCE,  processes  of,  judicially  noticed,  i.  K. 

SCIENTER^  evidence  of,  i.  14 1>. 
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SCRIVENER,  oommnnicatioDs  to,  whether  priyileged,  i.  2i4. 

SEALS,  of  indepODdent  power,  how  proved,  i  4. 
of  notaries,  judicially  noticed,  i.  6. 
of  foreign  nations,  judicially  noticed,  L  4. 
of  adnuralty  courts,  L  5. 
of  courts,  i.  4-6,  508,  504. 

of  corporations,  whether  to  be  proved  after  thirty  years,  L  570. 
of  State,  i.  479. 
of  deed,  when  valid,  ii.  206. 

SEARCH,  for  private  writings  lost,  i.  593  b. 
for  subscribing  witnesses,  i.  572  o. 

SECONDARY  EVIDENCE,     ^ee  PniifART  Etidencb;  Wbitiko8. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  certificate  admissible,  i.  479. 

SECRETS  OF  STATE,  privileged,  i.  250. 

SECURITY,  parol  evidence  to  show  deed  a  security  only,  L  284. 
impeachment  of,  by  payee,  i.  888-385. 

SEDUCTION,  character  as  evidence,  L  14  d. 
corroboration  of  woman,  i.  260  5. 
particular  acts  of  unchastity,  i.  14  ^  14  o. 
action  for,  what  plaintiff  must  prove,  ii.  571-579. 

declaration  in,  ii.  571,  n. 
proof  of  relation  of  iervant,  ii.  572. 

hiring  not  necessary,  ii.  578. 

what  acts  of  service  sufficient,  ii.  573. 

when  absence  from  plaintiff's  house  is  a  bar,  ii.  673,  674. 

service  must  have  existed  at  time  of  seduction,  ii.  575. 

when  service  will  be  presumed,  ii.  576. 

fact  of  seduction,  how  proved,  ii.  577,  577  a. 
eeneral  issue,  evidence  under,  ii.  578. 
damages,  grounds  and  proof  of  (see  Adultebt),  ii.  677^  si.  2,  579. 

SEISIN,  proof  of,  u.  311,  554-558. 

SELF-DEFENCE,  m  assault,  iii.  64. 
in  homicide,  iii.  116. 
burden  of  proof,  L  81  b, 

SENTENCE,  of  foreign  courts,  when  conclusive,  i.  543-547. 

(See  Kecobds  akd  Judicial  Wbitenqs.) 

SERVANT,  competency  as  a  witness  for  master,  i.  416. 

SERVICE,  of  subpoena,  i.  314. 

of  notice  to  produce  papers,  L  563  d. 

SHERIFF,  admissions  of  deputy,  i.  180. 
of  indemnifying  creditor,  i.  180. 
is  identified  with  his  under  ofiScers,  ii.  580. 
action  against,  ii.  581. 

for  misconduct  of  deputy,  ii.  580,  582. 

official  character  of  aeputy,  when  and  how  proved,  ii.  582. 

whether  sheriff  and  deputy  are  joint-trespassers,  ii.  580,  n.  !• 

declarations  of  deputy,  when  admissible,  ii.  583. 

declarations  of  creditor,  when  admissible,  ii.  588. 

for  tiot  serving  process,  plaintifTs  proofs  in,  ii.  684. 

defences  in,  ii.  585. 
for  taking  insufficient  pledges,  pUintiff's  proofs  in,  ii.  586c 

defences  in,  ii.  586. 
for  not  paying  over  money,  plaintiff's  proofs  in,  ii.  687. 

defences  in,  ii.  588. 
his  return,  when  evidence  for  him,  ii.  586. 
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SHERIFF,  —  continued, 

action  against,  for  an  escape,  plaintiff's  proofs  in,  ii.  589,  590. 
defences  in,  ii.  591. 
for  false  return,  plaintiff's  proofs  in,  ii.  592. 
defences  in,  li.  593. 
how  rebutted,  ii.  594. 
for  refusing  bail,  ii.  595. 
for  extortion,  ii.  596. 
for  taking  goods  of  plaintiff,  ii.  597,  629. 
competency  of  witnesses  m  these  actions,  ii.  598. 
damages,  ii.  599. 

SHIP,  registry  of,  i.  494. 
Ic^TOok,  L  495. 

neutndity  of,  when  presumed,  i.  31. 
grand  bill  of  sale  requisite  on  sale  of,  i.  261. 

SHIPPING  ARTICLES,  iii  428. 

SHOOTING,  malicious,  wife  may  prove,  i.  348. 

SHOP-BOOKS,  i.  120  6,  c. 

SIGNAL  DISTANCE,  in  admiralty,  iii.  460,  n.  4. 

SIGNATURE,  pixwf  of,  ii.  71, 164,  165. 
admission  of,  ii.  16,  and  notes^  164, 165. 
by  initials,  when  good,  ii.  158,  ru 
of  attesting  witness,  i  575. 
of  wills,  iL  674. 

SIGNING,  by  tel^^ph.  Statute  of  Frauds,  i.  268. 
by  mark,  i.  272,  572,  575. 

SILENCE,  admissions  by,  i.  197-199. 

SLANDER.    See  Defamation. 

SOLICITOR.    See  Attorney. 

SOLVENCY,  proved  by  reputation,  i.  140  h. 
knowledge  of,  proved  by  reputation,  i.  14  p, 

{See  Bankruptct.) 

SPECIALTY,  consideration  for,  presumed,  i.  19. 

SPECIFICATION  OF  DEFENCE,  in  pleading,  in  certain  States,  ii.  5,  noU. 

SPELLING,  as  evidence  of  genuineness  of  document,  i.  581  a. 

SPIES.    See  Accomplices. 

SPOLIATION,  of  papers,  piesumi>tion  raised  hj,  i.  87, 195  a. 
difference  between,  and  alteration,  i.  566,  5do. 
in  eauity,  iii.  859. 
in  admiralty,  iii.  408,  453. 

STATE,  existence,  how  proved,  i.  4. 
secrets  not  to  be  disclosed,  i.  250. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES,  i.  162  t. 

STATUTE,  how  proved,  i.  480. 
interpretation,  i.  293. 

STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS,  i.  262-274. 

STATUTES.    See  Act  ;  Frauds  ;  Law  ;  Limttationb  ;  Records  ;  WRiTiNOfl. 

STEAMERS,  how  regarded  in  admiralty,  iii.  407,  n, 

rules  for  their  government,  iii.  407,  n. 
STENOGRAPHER,  report  of  former  testimony,  i.  166. 
STEWARD,  entries  by,  i.  154. 
STOCK,  transfer  of,  proved  by  bank-books,  L  484. 
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STOLEN  PROPERTY,  possession  of,  evidence  of  theft,  i.  34,  35;  iiL  81-33. 

STRANDING,  loss  by,  ii  391. 

STRANGER,  right  to  inspection  of  record,  i.  474. 

admissions  by,  L  181. 

jiidgmeut  against,  i.  523,  536. 

depositions  admissible  against,  i.  555. 

SUBMISSION,  difference  between,  and  consent,  iii.  59,  n. 

(See  Arbitration  and  Award.) 

SUBORNATION,  as  an  admission,  i.  195  a. 

SUBP(ENAy  to  procore  attendance  of  witnesses,  i.  309. 
dwe»  tecum,  i.  309,  538,  563  c,  563  e. 

writ  of,  force  and  effect  of,  iii.  305. 
to  secure  document  held  by  third  person,  i.  563  e, 

{See  Equity;  Private  Writings;  Witnesses.) 

SUBSCRIBING  WITNESS.    See  Attesting  Witness. 

SUBSTANCE,  of  issue,  ^n)of  of,  sufficient,  i.  56-73. 
of  former  testimony,  L  165. 

SUICIDE,  burden  of  proof  of,  ii.  409,  n.  2. 

SUMMARY,  legal  meaning  of  the  word,  iii.  401. 

SUNDAY,  contracts  made  on,  void,  ii.  199,  n. 

SURETY,  admissions  of,  i.  187. 

as  competent  witness  for  principal,  i.  430. 
in  replevin,  how  rendered  competent,  i.  392. 

SURGEON,  confidential  communications  to,  as  privileged,  i.  247  a. 

SURREBUTTAL,  i.  466  a. 

SURRENDER,  when  writing  necessary,  i.  265. 

SURVEYOR,  declarations  of,  i.  140  a. 

SURVEYS  AND  MAPS,  as  evidence,  i.  139, 140  a,  439  g,  498. 

SURVIVORSHIP,  not  presumed,  i.  29,  30. 

SUSPICION,  in  mitigation  of  damages,  i.  14  h  ;  ii.  272,  458. 


T. 

TAXES,  books  of  assessors,  i.  150,  493. 

TELEGRAM,  presumed  to  be  received,  L  40. 
as  original  writing,  i.  563  p. 
not  privileged,  i.  248. 
genuineness  of  answer,  i.  575  c. 
libel  by,  iu.  179. 

TELEPHONE,  testimony  based  on  communication  by,  i.  430  q, 
TENANT,  estopped  to  deny  title  of  landlord,  i.  25. 
TENANTS  IN  COMMON,  accounts  between,  ii.  35,  36. 
TENDER,  of  satisfaction,  effect  of,  ii.  31. 

nature  and  effect  of,  ii.  600. 

of  money,  how  proved,  ii.  601. 

in  bank-notes  or  checks,  ii.  601. 

production  of  the  money  necessary,  ii.  602. 
when  dispensed  with,  ii.  603. 

of  a  greater  sum,  when  good,  ii.  604. 

must  be  absolute,  ii.  605. 

may  be  under  protest,  ii.  605,  n. 
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T£ND£B»  ^continued. 

when  there  are  several  debts,  ii.  605. 

several  creditors,  iL  605. 
to  whom  to  be  made,  ii.  606. 
at  what  time  to  be  made,  ii.  607. 
avoided  by  subsequent  demand,  ii.  608. 
of  speoifio  articles,  where  to  be  made,  ii.  609-611  a. 

how  to  be  made  (see  Payment),  ii.  611  a. 

TENTERDEN'S  ACT,  amendments  under,  ii  11  b-d. 

TERM,  satisfied,  presumed  to  be  surrendered,  i.  46. 

TERMS  OF  ART,  may  be  explained  by  experts,  i.  280. 

TERRIER,  when  admissible,  i.  484,  496. 

TESTAMENT.    See  WihL. 

TESTATOR.    See  Well. 

TESTIMONY.    See  Witness. 

THREATS,  Inducing  confession,  i.  220. 
of  defendant,  i.  14  k. 
of  deceased,  i.  14  k,  14  p  ;  iii.  116. 

TIME,  reasonable,  question  for  juij,  i.  81/. 
when  not  material,  i.  56,  61,  62. 
fractions  of  day,  presumption  as  to,  i.  40. 
of  assault,  ii.  86. 

TITLE,  possession  as  evidence,  i.  34. 
of  landlord,  tenant  cannot  deny,  i.  25. 
not  conclusivelv  barred  by  lapse  of  time,  i.  45. 

§  resumptions  for  quieting,  i.  46. 
eclarations  of  former  owner  as  to,  i.  189. 
not  transferred  \>j  judgmeiit  in  trover  and  trespass,  i.  533. 
declarations  in  disparagement  of,  i.  152  c,  189. 
burden  of  proof  of,  in  ejectment,  ii.  337. 

TITLE-DEEDS,  privilege  in  general,  i.  469  n. 
in  hands  of  attorney,  i.  241. 
destruction  of,  as  re-vesting  title,  i.  568. 

TITLES  OF  SOVEREIGNS,  judiciaUy  noticed,  i.  4. 

TOMBSTONE,  inscription  on,  provable  by  parol,  i.  114  dj  563  L 

TRANSFER,  of  stock  proved  by  books  of  bank,  i.  484. 

TREASON,  amount  of  evidence  necessary,  i.  255. 

wife  incompetent  to  prove,  against  husband,  i.  345. 

confession  of,  i.  217  a. 

proof  of  overt  acts  in,  i.  256. 

m  what  it  consists,  iii.  237,  242,  n. 

against  the  United  States,  iii.  237. 

against  a  State,  iii.  237. 

misprision  of,  iii.  238. 

allegation  of  aUe^ance  material,  iii.  239. 

of  overt  act,  iii.  240. 
proof  of  overt  act,  iii.  241. 

armed  assemblage,  iii.  242. 

of  actual  presence  of  prisoner,  iii.  248. 

constructive,  iii.  243. 

adhering  to  enemies,  iii.  244. 
no  accessories  in,  iii.  43,  245. 
number  of  witnesses  required,  iii.  246. 
proof  of  misprision  of  treason,  iii.  247. 

confession  of  prisoner,  iii,  248. 
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TREATIES,  jndioially  noticed,  i.  5,  n. 

TREATISES,  learned,  i.  162  t. 

TRESPASS,  defendant  in,  when  admissible  for  co-defendant,  L  897,  360. 
gist  of,  and  points  of  plaintiff's  proof,  li  613. 

(1)  possession  of  plaintiff,  ii.  614). 

oonstructive,  ii.  615. 

by  lessee  or  bailee,  ii.  616. 

by  general  owner  or  reversioner,  ii.  616. 

01  partition  fences,  ii.  617. 

of  line  trees,  ii.  617. 

by  wrong-doer,  ii.  618. 

by  occupant  or  lodger,  ii.  618. 

by  finder  of  goods,  ii.  618. 

of  animals,  fenz  naiwrct^  ii.  620. 
boundaries,  when  necessary  to  be  proved,  ii.  618  a. 
ri^ht  of  entry  not  sufficient,  ii.  619. 

(2)  injury  by  defendant  with  force,  ii.  621. 

wrongful  intent  not  necessaiy,  ii.  622. 

with  force  directly  applied,  ii.  623. 
proof  of  time,  when  material,  ii.  624. 

proof  of  trespass,  when  it  may  be  waived  and  another  proved,  ii.  624. 
general  issue,  evidence  under,  ii.  625. 
plea  of  liberum  (enemerUum,  evidence  under,  ii.  626. 

license,  ii.  627. 
in  law,  ii.  628. 
justification  under  process,  ii.  629. 

defence  of  property,  ii.  630. 

right  of  way,  li.  631,  632. 

right  to  dig  gravel,  ii.  631. 
replication  de  injuria^  evidence  under,  ii.  633. 
new  assignment  in,  ii.  634,  635. 
damages  (see  Cask,  Action  upon  the  ;  Tbovxb),  iL  685  a. 

TRIAL,  order  of  proof,  L  466  a. 

when  put  off  on  account  of  absent  witnesses,  i.  320. 
for  roligious  instruction  of  witness,  i.  367. 

TROVER,  whether  barred  by  prior  judgment  in  trespass,  i.  533. 
notice  to  produce  document  converted,  i.  563  c,  563  o. 
proofs  in,  by  plaintiff,  ii.  636-647. 
(1)  of  property  m  plaintiff,  ii.  637. 

special  nature  of,  ii.  637,  n. 

in  goods,  by  sale,  ii.  638. 

in  negotiable  securities,  ii.  639. 
right  of  present  possession,  ii.  640. 
property  as  executor,  etc.,  ii.  641. 
(2S  conversion  by  defendant,  what  is,  ii.  642. 
license,  when  presumed,  ii.  643. 
conversion  by  defendant,  when  proved  by  demand  and  refusal,  ii  644,  645. 

when  not,  ii.  645. 
between  tenants  in  common,  evidence  in,  ii.  646. 

when  a  sale  by  one  is  a  conversion,  ii.  646,  n. 
by  husband  and  wife,  ii.  647. 
defences  in  this  action,  ii.  648. 
damages  in,  ii.  276,  649. 

TRUSTEE,  when  competent  as  a  witness,  i.  833,  409. 
presumed  to  convey  whero  he  ought  to  convey,  i.  46 

TRUSTEE'S  PROOF,  judgment  in,  effect  of,  i.  542. 
TRUSTS,  to  be  proved  by  writing,  i.  266. 
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u. 


UMPIRE,  in  arbitration  proceedings,  iL  78. 

UNCERTAINTY,  what,  i.  298,  300. 

UNDERSTANDING,  evidence  of,  L  430  i,  441  h. 

UNDERTAKING,  to  release,  its  effect  on  competency,  i.  420. 

UNDERWRITER,  party  to  a  oonsoUdation  role  incompetent,  i.  395. 

who  has  paid  loss,  to  be  re|>aid  on  jplaintifPs  success,  incompetent^  i.  892. 
opinions  of,  when  not  admissible,  i.  441  e. 

UNDUE  INFLUENCE,  what,  ii.  688. 

UNITED  STATES.    See  Judgment  ;  Laws. 

UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLIES.    See  Riots,  Routs,  and  Unlawful  Ab- 

BEMBLIBS. 

UNWHOLESOME  FOOD,  offence  of  selling,  iii.  85. 

USAGE,  interpreting  written  contracts,  etc.,  L  280,  292. 
number  oi  witnesses  to  prove,  i.  200  b, 
judicially  noticed,  i.  5. 
as  evidence  of  an  act,  i.  14/. 
proved  by  acts  of  others,  i.  14  n. 

USE  AND  OCCUPATION,  defence  to  action  for,  iL  135. 

USURY,  proof  of,  to  invalidate  mortgage,  ii.  830. 


V. 

VALUE,  when  to  be  proved  as  laid,  i.  68 ;  iii.  158. 

how  to  be  alleged  in  criminal  cases,  L  65,  n. ;  iii.  158. 

other  sales  as  evidence,  i.  14  v. 

knowledge  of,  i.  430,  n.,  480  p. 

opinion  of,  i.  441  g. 

proved  by  price  lists,  i.  162  I. 

VARIANCE,  avoided  by  videlicet,  i.  60. 
nature  of,  i.  68-73. 

in  criminal  prosecutions,  i.  65,  and  note. 
in  the  proof  of  a  oontraot,  ii.  11-18, 160, 189,  625. 

consideration,  i.  68. 

deeds,  ii.  800. 

date,  i.  65,  n. 
when  literal  agreement  in  proof  not  necessary,  i.  69. 
in  the  name  of  obligor,  i.  69,  n. 
in  the  name  of  a  grantor,  ii.  800,  n.  2. 

records,  i.  70,  70,  n. 

prescriptions,  i.  71,  72. 
fatal  consequences  of,  how  avoided,  i  78. 

(See  Description  ;  Substance  of  Issue.) 

VERDICT,  how  proved,  and  when  admissible,  i.  610. 
inter  alioSf  evidence  of  what,  i.  189,  58^  555. 
separate,  when  allowed,  i.  358,  868. 
restores  competency,  when,  i.  855. 
how  far  condusive  in  equity,  iii.  260-266. 
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VERDICTS,  and  depositions  to  prove  reputation,  i.  555. 

courts  niay  direct,  in  criminal  cases  for  the  goyemment,  when,  i.  40,  n. 
81  e. 
VESSEL.     See  Ship. 
VIDELICET,  its  nature  and  office,  i.  60. 

VIEW  BY  JURY,  i.  13  i,  13  j,  162  o. 
testimony  at,  i.  162  o. 

VOIR  DIREy  examination  on,  i.  424. 
production  of  documents  on,  1.  563  j, 

VOLUMINOUS,  facts  and  accounts,  result  of,  provable  by  parol,  i.  563  A. 

VOLUNTARY  CONFESSION.     5a?  Cootession. 

VOTER,  declaration  of  intention  of,  i.  162  c,  828  c,  441  h. 


W. 

WAIVER,  of  damages,  parol  evidence  of,  i.  804. 

WAIVER  OF  TORT,  ii.  102,  n.  1,  108. 

WAR,  notoriety  proof  of  existence  of,  i.  491,  n. 
articles  of,  how  proved,  i.  479. 

WARRANTY,  limited,  in  deed,  cannot  be  extended  by  parol,  1.  281,  n. 
in  insurance,  ii.  383,  399-401. 

WASTE,  what  is,  and  how  punishable,  ii.  650. 
damages  in,  ii.  650. 
action  of,  iL  651,  652. 

pleas  in,  ii.  653. 
action  on  the  case  for,  by  landlord,  ii.  654. 

proofs  in,  ii.  654. 
must  be  specially  stated  and  proved,  ii.  655. 
general  issue  in,  cadence  under,  ii.  656. 

by  plaintiff,  ii.  656. 

by  defendant,  ii.  656. 

WAY,  judgment  for  non.repair  of,  i.  584. 
private,  how  it  may  exist,  ii.  657,  659. 

by  necessity,  ii.  658. 

appurtenant,  ii.  659  a. 

how  proved,  ii.  659. 

when  lost  bv  non-user,  ii.  660,  665. 
proofs  by  defendant,  in  action  for  disturbance  of,  ii.  660. 

in  trespass,  ii.  661. 
public,  how  proved,  ii.  662. 

proved  by  dedication,  ii.  662. 

by  whom  made,  ii.  663. 

how  rebutted,  ii.  664. 

by  prescription,  ii.  662,  notes  2  and  8. 
not  lost  oy  non-user  {see  Highway),  ii.  665. 

WIDOW,  incompetent  to  testify  to  admissions  by  deceased  husband,  i.  254, 837. 

(See  HusBAin>  and  Wife.) 
WIFE,  presutnption  of  coercion  of,  by  husband,  i.  28. 

letters  of,  to  husband  admissible  in  action  of  aim,  con,,  i.  162  d. 
admissions  of,  against  husband,  i.  185. 
competency  of,  as  witness,  for  or  ajzainst  husband,  i.  338  c. 
communications  with  husband,  i.  254,  387. 

(5tfe  Husband  and  Wife;  SIarbiaoe.) 
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WILL,  requisites  of  ezecntion,  i.  272. 
declarations  in  revocation,  i.  108. 
namber  of  attesting  witnesses  called,  i.  569  d, 
declarations  of  tes&tor,  in  general,  i.  162  e. 
admissibility  of  parol  evidence,  i.  275-305. 
proof  of,  i.  518. 
effect  of  the  probate  of,  i.  550. 
alterations  in,  i.  564,  566. 
diversities  in  modes  of  proofs  of,  ii.  666. 
when  conditional,  ii.  666,  n.  1. 
by  what  law  governed,  ii.  668. 

as  to  movables,  ii.  668,  669. 

as  to  immovables,  ii.  670. 
by  what  law  interpreted,  ii.  671. 
probate,  effect  of,  li.  672. 

when  conclusive,  ii.  672. 

mode  of  proof  of,  ii.  339,  840,  343,  n. 

of  lost  wills,  ii.  688  a. 
signature  of,  by  testator,  what  is  sufficient,  ii.  674. 
publication  of,  what  is,  and  when  necessary,  ii.  675. 
witnesses  need  not  see  testator  actually  sign,  ii.  676. 

how  many  necessary,  ii.  677. 

must  si^n  in  testator^s  j^resence,  ii.  678. 
effect  of  their  certification,  li.  678. 
presence  of  testator,  what  is,  ii.  678. 
thirty  years  old,  need  not  be  proved,  ii.  679. 
revocation  of,  what  is,  ii.  680,  681,  and  tiotes. 

express,  by  subsequent  will,  ii.  681. 
revocation  of,  express,  by  deed  of  revocation,  ii.  681. 

by  cancellation,  ii.  681,  and  notes. 

by  cancellation  of  duplicate,  ii.  682. 

when  avoided  by  destroying  the  instrument  of  revocation,  ii.  683. 

must  be  by  testator  while  of  sound  mind,  ii.  681,  n.  14. 

implied  on  what  principle,  ii.  684. 

by  marriage  and  issue,  ii.  684,  685. 
by  alteration  of  estate,  ii.  684,  n.  1. 
by  void  conveyance,  ii.  687. 
revival  of,  iL  683. 
how  avoided,  ii.  688. 

obtained  by  undue  influence,  when,  ii.  688. 
what  is  undue  influence,  ii.  688,  and  n.  1. 
insanity  of  testator,  burden  of  proving,  ii.  689. 

at  time  of  executing  the  will,  ii.  690. 

what  is  evidence  of,  ii.  690,  691,  and  n.  2 ;  ill.  310. 

proved  by  admissions,  when,  ii.  690. 
declarations  of  devisees  in  disparagement  of,  ii.  690. 
attesting  witnesses,  ii.  691,  694,  695. 

must  be  competent,  ii.  691. 

mav  testify  as  to  belief,  ii.  691.^ 
proof  of,  in  courts  of  common  law,  ii.  692-694. 

under  issue  of  deviitavU  vel  non,  ii.  693. 

WITNESS. 

1.   Attendance. 

subpoena,  i.  309. 

fees,  i.  310. 

recoenizance,  i.  313. 

service  of  subpoena,  i.  314,  316. 

protection  from  arrest,  i.  816. 

failure  to  attend,  i.  319. 
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WITNESS,  —  canHnued. 

2.  Deposition. 

mode  of  taking,  i.  820,  325. 
cross-examination  necessary,  i.  108  &,  658. 
used  in  case  of  death,  etc.,  i.  168  h, 

3.  Competency  as  to  interest 

interest  in  general,  i.  828  b. 
parties,  i.  328  c,  883  a. 
sorvivors,  i  333  b. 
hosband  and  wife,  i.  833  c,  346. 

4.  Competency  as  to  oath. 

nature  and  form  of  oath,  i.  364  a,  864  6. 

children,  i.  367. 

atheists,  i.  368. 

theological  belief,  L  869,  870. 

statutory  changes,  i.  870  a. 

5.  Competency  as  to  mental  and  moral  capacity. 

insanity,  i.  370  c. 

infancy,  i.  370  d, 

intoxication,  i.  370  e* 

infamy,  i.  372-878  a. 

race  and  reli^ous  belief,  i.  378  5. 

accomplices,  i.  380-382. 

6.  Competency  as  to  experience. 

foreign  law,  i.  430  b. 
medical  matters,  i.  430  c, 
value,  i.  430  e. 
handwriting,  i.  576-581. 

7.  Competency  as  to  knowledge,  i.  430  ^^480  q, 

8.  Examination. 

sequestrating  witnesses,  i.  482. 

leading  questions,  i.  434. 

refreshing  recollection,  i.  439  a. 

maps,  drawings,  photographs,  i.  489,  489  g, 

opinion  rule,  i.  441  d-441  /. 

hypothetical  questions,  i.  441  k. 

9.  Impeachment  and  discrediting. 

impeaching  one's  own  witness,  i.  442. 
accused  as  witness,  i.  444  b. 
impeaching  impeached  witness,  i.  444  c. 
impeaching  attesting  witness,  i.  444  d. 
cross-examination  in  general,  i.  445. 
bias,  i.  450. 
corruption,  i.  450  a. 
insanity,  intoxication,  i.  450  b. 
character,  i.  461  a-461  d, 
contradiction,  i.  461  e, 
inconsistencies,  i.  461/ 

10.  Re-examination  and  rehabilitation. 

order  of  examination,  i.  466  a. 
re-examination,  i.  468. 
good  character,  i.  469  a. 
consistent  statements,  i.  469  b. 

11.  Privilege. 

self-cn mi  nation,  i.  469  d. 
civil  liability,  i.  469  g. 
infamy,  i.  469  t. 
corporal  inspection,  i.  469  m. 
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title-deeds,  i.  469  n. 

{See  Pbiyilbobd  Communicatiohb.) 
12.   Sandries. 

ealliD^  attesting  witness,  i.  569. 
deposition  of  deceased  witness,  i.  163  A. 
testimony  at  former  trial,  i.  168  a,  163  g,  166, 166. 
nomber  of  witnesses  for  usage,  i.  260. 
for  treason,  i.  255. 
for  perjury,  i.  257. 
for  wills  and  deeds,  i.  260  a. 
of  attesting  witnesses,  i.  569  d. 
in  equity,  iii.  368. 
in  admiralty,  iu.  410,  416,  454. 
in  courts-martial,  iii.  487. 
in  patent  cases,  ii.  499,  508. 
in  replevin,  ii.  570. 
partners,  ii.  203,  486. 
sheriff  and  deputy,  ii.  588,  590,  698. 
arbitrator,  i.  254  c;  iL  72,  78. 
detectives,  ii.  46. 
jurors,  i.  252. 
attorney,  i.  254  e. 
judge,  1.  254  c, 

WRIT.    See  Records  ;  Wbttinos. 
WRITINGS. 

1.  Public  documents. 

inspection  of  records  and  official  books,  i.  471-478. 
mode  of  proof  of,  acts  of  State,  i.  479. 

legislative  acts,  i.  480. 

l^ffislative  journals,  i.  482. 

official  registers,  i.  488. 

recorded  conveyances,  i.  486  a. 

foreign  laws,  i.  486. 
admissibuity  and  effect  of,  legislative  recitals  and  journals,  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  etc.,  1.  491. 

government  gazette,  i.  492. 

official  reffisters^  i.  493. 

ship's  register,  i.  494. 

ship's  log-book,  i.  496. 

official  certificates,  surveys,  and  reports,  i.  498. 

2.  Judidal  records. 

inspection,  i.  471. 

production,  i.  502;  ii.  11. 

seal  recognized,  L  608. 

domestic  States ;  {"ederal  statute,  i.  604. 

office  copies,  i.  607. 

examined  copies,  i.  608. 

lost  records,  i.  509. 

verdicts,  i.  510. 

decrees  in  chancery,  i.  611,  661. 

answers  in  chancery,  i.  512. 

records  of  inferior  courts,  i.  618. 

foreign  judgements,  i.  614. 

inquisitions,  i.  616,  656. 

depositions,  i.  516,  517,  662. 

letters  of  administration,  magistrates'  examination,  i.  620. 

writs,  i.  621. 

validity  of  judgments  in  other  actions,  i.  622-651. 
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WRITINGS,  —continued. 

8.   I'rivaite  WTitioga  in  general. 

inspection  and  production,  i.  30G,  559-563. 
proving  contents. 

onginal  must  be  produced  or  accounted  {or,!.  563fl-563i;  ii 

exceptions,  i.  563j-59H  ni. 

rule  not  applicable,  i.  563  n-503  p. 

kinds  of  Becundaiy  evidence;  copy  of  a  copy,  i.  5G3  q,  563  r. 
alteration  of  writings. 

presumption  as  to  time,  i.  5S4. 

legal  effect,  i.  505-56a  o. 
proviug  execution  of  attesting  docnment. 

general  principle;  attesting  witness  must  be  called,  i.  669. 

exceptions ;  ancient  writing,  etc.,  i.  670-575. 
proving  execution  of  other  writings. 

in  general,  i.  575  a ;  ii.  16. 

ancient  writings,  i.  575  b. 

answers  by  mail,  i.  575  c. 

comparison  of  handwriting,  i.  576-581. 


privilege  for  writings  in  hands  of  attorney,  i-  241. 
privilege  for  writings  in  poasession  of  accused,  i.  469/. 
privilege  for  title-deeds,  i.  46!)  n. 

KBSumption  as  to  date,  i.  38. 
st  evideDce  rule  explained,  i.  97  a. 
what  is  a  writing,  within  rule  requiring  piodiiction,  i.  563  n. 
variance  in  proof  of,  ii.  11,  11  d,  11  e. 
date  of,  when  material,  ii.  12,  13. 
how  to  be  pleaded,  ii.  14,  15. 

{See  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Frouibsorv  Notes;  Codrts-Har- 
tial;  Fraods,  Statute  ov  ;  Pauol  Evidence;  Rbcobds  anp 
Judicial  WBiTiNQa ;  Wills.) 


YEAR  AND  DAY,  iii.  120. 
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